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Art.  I.  An  Hislori/  of  Muhammedauhm :  comprising  thi 
Life  and  Characlcr  of  the  Arabian  Prophet,,  and  succinct 
Accounts  of  the  Empires,  founded  by  the  Muhcwuhedan 
'  Arms ;  an  Inquiry  into  the  theological,  moral,  and  juridical 
Code  of  the  Muselnians,  and  the  Lilerahire  and  Sciences  of 
the  Saracens  and  Turks  ;  with  a  J'iew  of  the  present  Extent 
.and  Influence  of  the  Muhammedan  Religion.  By  Charles 
Mills,  Esq.  8vo.  12s.  409  pp.  Black,  Paibury,  and  Allan. 
1817. 

X  HE  object  of  this  publication  is  thus  stated  by  the  author, 
ill  his  preface  ;  ' 

*'  No  attempt  has  been  hitherto  made  to  extract  the  substance 
of  the  different  volumes,  on  the  subject  of  Muhammedanism, 
(many  of  them  elaborate  and  rare,)  to  collect  to  one  point  the 
principal  lights  which  writers  have  thrown  upon  it,  and  to  form  a 
concise  account  of  the  religious,  political,  and  literary  history  of 
the  disciples  of  the  Arabian  Prophet." 

We  know  not  whether,  in  the  whole  range  of  history,  a  fairer 
or  more  open  field  could  have  been  chosen,  than  Mr.  Mills  has 
marked  out  for  himself  in  this  sentence.  The  rise  and  establish- 
ment of  a  mighty  empire,  rendered  doubly  interestinj,  and  more 
than  doubly  instructive,  by  the  circumstance  of  its  carrying  with 
it,  every  where,  a  peculiar  system  of  religj'in  ;  its  divisions  and 
revolutions,  progress  and  recoil;  all  going  on  upon  the  largest 
scale,  and  exhibiting  throughout  a  singular  set  of  national  habits 
and  opinions,  in  the  act  of  communicating  themselves,  by  a  cu- 
rious kind  of  contagion,  to  the  several  countries,  as  they  were 
successively  conquered  or  converted :  this  surely  is,  a  spectacle 
as  richly  deserving  the  attention  of  the  statesman  and  phiioso- 
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pher,  (we  wiil  not  say  as  the  struggles  of  freedom  in  the  Gre* 
cian  repubhcs,  but)  as  the  march  of  a  niihlary  empire,  like  that 
of  Rome ;  although  from  difference  of  taste,  or  from  the  re- 
moteness of  the  scene  of  action,  or  from  the  want  of  literary 
merit  in  the  historians  of  the  Eabt,  it  has  been,  comparatively 
speaking,  heglected  among  us.  Considering,  moreover,  how 
nearly  the  subject  is  brouglit  home  to  every  Christian,  by  its 
inftu^nce  on  the  fortwnes  of  his  religion,  and  to  every  Knglish- 
man,  by  the  growing  connection  of  his  country  with  half  ^lu- 
hammedan  India  ;  it  is  certainly  desirable  that  our  children^ 
should  be  taught  to  take  an  eariy  interest  in  it :  and  if  Oliver 
Goldsmith  were  now  living,  and  we  members  of  the  Literary 
Club,  we  should  willingly  put  our  names  to  a  petition,  inviting 
him  to  present  the  woi-ld  with  such  an  Abridgment  of  Sarace- 
nian  and  Turkish,  as  he  has  given  us  of  Grecian  and  Ronian^ 
History. 

Whether  Mr.  Mills's  publication  would  have  saved  as  this 
trouble,  we  will  endeavour  now  to  enable  our  readers  to  judge. 
If  we  rightly  understand  the  duty  of  an  abbreviator  of  history, 
it  excludes  not  only  falsehood,  but  doublful  or  abstract  truth. 
He  is  like  a  witness  called  to  prove  a  fact,  whose  opinion  on  the 
point  of  law  the  court  will  consider  as  no  better  than  an  imper- 
tinence. Disquisitions,  theories,  and  long  philosophical  discus- 
jsions,  appear  to  us  as  nmch  out  of  place  in  elementary  history, 
as  Sf  chapter  of  Aristotle's  Categories  would  be  in  the  Eton 
Grammar.  In  short,  we  wovdd  express  what  13  required  in  the 
author  of  an  abridgment  in  three  words,  accuracy,  selection, 
and  arrangement:  to  which,  if  he  would  be  perfect,  he  should 
nlso  add  a  certain  force  and  liveliness  of  atyle,  answering  to  the 
faculty  of  telling  a  story  well  in  conversation  :  whereby  his 
readers  may  be  not  only  helped  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  all  he 
relates,  but  templed  also  to  acquaint  themselves,  according  to 
their  opportunities,  with  the  more  detailed  and  original  accounts. 
For  abridgments,  taken  by  themselves,  are  at  best  but  unsalis- 
factoiy  things  to  tiust  to:  and  to  ask  which  is  the  best  is  not 
unlike  making  a  comparison  between  leading-strings  and  a  go- 
cart.  Tliat  is  the  better,  which  sooner  leaves  the  learner  able 
and  willing  to  go  alone. 

In  point  of  accuracy,  as  far  as  we  are  capable  of  judging,  no 
material  exception  can  be  made  to  the  author  before  us.  He 
makes  no  [)rofe3sion  of  oriental  learning,  nor  of  very  rare  or 
varied  research  :  indeed,  he  would  have  shewn  more  rospeet 
for  the  public  eye  if  he  had  amassed  his  materials  more  plenti- 
fully, and  digested  them  more  carefully,  than  he  appears  to  have 
done.  We  are  willing  to  allow  him  full  credit  for  industry  : 
Bcvcrlheles.i,  \\  hen  we  find  a  writer  quoting  whole  pages  toge- 
ther^ 
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ther,  sometimes  without  acknowledgment,  and  often  with  no 
more  than  a  simple  reference,  from  so  common  a  work  as 
Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall :  the  most  indulgent  critic  cannot  give 
him  any  higher  praise  than  that  of  a  diligent  transcriber. 

But  be  it  so,  we  would  not  quarrel  with  Mr.  Mills  for  giving 
us  part  of  Gibbon  in  a  cheaper  form,  if  Gibbon  were  a  fit 
M'riter  for  the  purpose  to  which  he  has  applied  him :  viz.  the 
furnishing  children  and  very  slight  and  cursory  students,  (for  we 
cannot  believe  this  woi  k  intended  for  any  higher  use,)  with  a 
general  notion  of  this  part  of  history.  We  are  now  upon  the 
topic  of  accuracy  ;  and  as  Mr.  Mills  is  professedly  a  compiler^ 
his  accuracy  must  depend  on  that  of  the  writers  \Ahom  he  copies. 
Now  a  story  may  be  told  very  accurately  in  substance,  and  yet 
the  manner  and  circumstances  of  it  may  be  so  distorted,  that  it 
shall  be  a  lie  from  beginning  to  end.  By  a  little  shrugging  and 
winking,  a  significant  cough  or  whistle,  oi-  a  dextrous  manage- 
ment of  the  muscles  of  the  nose  and  eyes,  a  character  may  be 
presently  ruined,  without  a  single  actionable  word.  Written 
and  serious  history  admits  of  a  fault  exactly  answering  to  this: 
a  hinting,  hesitating  tone  of  narrative,  an  expussion  of  peculiar 
significance,  intended  to  impress  upon  the  reader's  mind  a  great 
deal  more  than  he  sees  on  the  paper.  And  it  is  certain  that  this 
kind  of  misrepresentation  is  so  much  more  dangerous,  as  it  less 
admits  of  exposure  and  contradiction,  than  the  direct  assertion 
of  an  untruth  does.  Whatever  may  be  the  thought  of  Gibbon's 
general  correctness  in  his  statement  of  facts,  (and  he  was,  in- 
deed, an  exceeding  cautious  and  painful  writer,)  his  offences  in 
this  other  species  of  inaccuracy  are  so  numerous,  so  wilful  and 
habitual,  that  every  plain  sensible  man,  who  ever  attended  to 
his  narrative  may  be  safely  summoned  to  bear  witness  against 
him.  We  allude  not  only  to  the  disgusting  sneer,  ^hich  he 
constantly  assumes  when  he  speaks  of  Christians  and  Christianity, 
but  to  the  \\hole  tone  and  tenor  of  what  he  says  on  the  cha- 
racters of  persons,  and  wherever  morality  comes  in  question. 
He  seems  to  have  lived  by,  for,  with  himself  alone  ;  cherishing 
that  cool,  sarcastic  misanthropy,  which  is  so  apt  to  flourish  in 
the  solitude  of  vanity  and  selfishness,  as  the  bitterer  and  more 
rancorous  kind  does  in  that  of  pride  and  disappointment.  In 
the  pleasant  employment  of  watering  this  fungus  he  continued, 
till  his  moral  perceptions  appear  to  have  been  absolutely  blunted, 
and  he  could  see  nothing  disgusting  in  obscenity,  provided  it 
were  in  Latin  ;  nothing  immoral  in  fraud  and  imposture,  pro- 
vided the  fraud  were  not  a  pious  one,  nor  the  imposter  a  pro- 
fessor of  the  Christian  Faith  :  nothing  unpardonable  in  the  most 
horrible  cruelties,  if  they  were  committed  by  a  philosophical 
conqueror.     How  true  the  first  of  these  charges  is^  the  learned 
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readers  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  too  well  know  ;  at  any  rate,  oaf 
pages  shall  not  be  sullied  with  a  word  more  on  the  subject. 

For  the  second,  we  appeal  to  his  character  of  Mahomet ; 
for  the  third,  to  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  Genghiz 
Khan,  one  of  the  worst  and  most  bloody-nnnded  of  those 
tyrants  and  heroes,  who  have,  at  sundry  times,  infested  man- 
kind. Of  this  man  Gibbon  tells  ns,  in  one  page,  that  "  after 
his  fir3t  victory  he  placed  seventy  caukitons  on  the  fire,  and 
seventy  of  the  most  guilty  rebels  were  plunged  headlong  into 
the  boihng  water:"  and  in  the  next  page  holds  hin)  up  to  ouy 
admiration,  as  **■  a  barbarian  who  anticipated  the  lessons  of 
philosophy,"  as  tl>^  rival  of  Mr.  Locke,  far  "  pure  theism  and 
perfect  toleration."  In  short,  he  gives  to  this  ruffian-liiic,, 
wholesale  murderer,  a  praise,  which  he  denies  to  the  martyrs  of 
the  first  century.  "His  religion,"  says  he,  "  deserves  our 
wonder  and  applause."  The  religion  of  Genghiz  Khan  !  what 
was  it?  He  professed,  it  seems,  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
a  God,  and  he  allowed  th^  large  gang  of  robbers,  called  his 
camp,  to  use  any  mode  of  worship,  or  none  at  ail,  just  as  they 
pleased.  And  t'.iis  is  so  great  n  merit  in  the  eye  of  one,  who> 
in  the  same  sentence,  affects  to  shudder  at  the  thought  of 
*'  Catholic  Inquisitors,  defending  nonsense  by  cruelty ,''  that  the 
brutality  and  ambition  of  Genghiz,  his  disregard  of  all  rights  and 
laws,  are  to  be  spoken  of  with  complacency  for  its  sake  *.  May 
not  this  remind  us  of  them,  who  first  denied  the  Holy  One  and 
the  Just,  and  then  desired  a  murderer  to  be  granted  unto  them  ? 
The  first  blindness  was  wilful ;  the  second  (let  us  not  be  called 
uncharitable  for  saying  so)  would  seem,  in  both  instar.ces,  to  be 
rightly  accounted  judicial.  And  the  example  of  this  celebrated 
historian  may  be  added  to  the  many  warnings,  which  the  expe- 
rience of  every  age  has  given  us,  that  they,  who  will  not  believe 
religious  truth,  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  influence  of  strong, 
moral  <lelusion. 

Another  artifice,  by  which  the  writer  in  question  has  con- 
trived, whenever  it  suited  his  purpose,  to  tell  the  truth  falsely,  i?. 
a  constant  recourse  to  irony,  especially  when  he  c-ui  apply  it  to 
any  of  those  words,  which  either  in  their  own  meaning,  or  by 
their  general  application,  ar-  eFninentiy  worthy  of  respect  and 
veneration.  "  Holy,"  "  edifying,"  *'  devout,"  "  faithful,"  '^  pro- 
phet," "  martyr,'^  "  apostle,"  and  many  other  terms  most  sacred 
to  a  right-minded  man,  are  so  polluted  and  profaned  by  his  use 
of  them,  that  before  his  twelve  volumes  are  ended,  the  reader, 
if  he  have  u  A  been  specially  on  his  guard,  though  he  may  not 
himself  have  learned  to  use  them  sneeringly,  will  yet  have  his 

*  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  xi.  p.  344'.  S4(?,  347.  12rao.  ed. 
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siiiiid  infested  with  unpleasant  associations,  rising  like  a  crude 
and  nauseous  flavour  in  the  mouth,  on  his  next  U)eeting  with  the 
same  words  in  their  legitimate  signification.  Tiiose  who  are 
aware  of  the  great  influence  which  imagination  has  on  our  no- 
tions of  historical  truth,  willlje  ab!e  to  estimate  the  mischievous 
•effects  of  such  devices  as  these,  and  the  impropriety  of  select- 
ing an  author,  who  is  every  where  full  of  them,  as  the  fittest 
for  communicating  to  the  half-learned  the  elementary  know- 
ledge of  an  important  period  ot  history- 
It  will  have  been  seen,  that  our  objection  to  Mr.  Mills's  use 
of  Gibbon's  bo(jk  does  not  lie  against  his  referring  to  him  as 
authority,  but  only  against  his  transcribing  from  him  so  largely 
as  he  has  done.  For  it  does  not  rest  so  much  upon  any  sup- 
posed inaccuracy  in  the  substance  of  what  he  says,  as  upon  his 
unfair  and  disingenuous  method  of  saying  it.  If,  therefore,  Mr, 
Mills  had  been  content  to  take  the  facts  from  Gibbon,  and  put 
them  in  his  own  words,  we  should  have  had  no  quarrel  against 
him  on  this  score.  And  it  is  doing  him  but  justice  to  add,  that 
he  has,  we  believe  universally,  avoided  those  passages  which  are 
most  strongly  marked  by  the  conceited  irreligion  of  his  master, 
and  in  one  place  has  expressly  censured  him  for  it. 

Yet  we  regret  that  in  a  note  to  p.  40,  he  should  seem  to  have 
given  countenance,  however  slightly  a.id  uninte;;tionally,  to  one 
of  tlic  most  da)igerous,  and  of  late  years,  most  fashionable, 
fallacies  of  Voltaire's  school  of  infidelity.  "  The  laws  of  the  Jews 
against  idolaters  appear  to  have  been  still  more  strict,  tiian  were 
the  Muhammedan  laws  on  the  same  sul)ject."  For  this  remark 
Mr.  Mills  quotes  Sale's  Preliminary  Discourse  to  the  Koran, 
and  Sale  quotes  Dcuteronoiny,  chap.  xx.  But  it  is  most  untrv-.e 
and  uncandid  to  represent  the  precepts  there  given  by  Moves 
for  the  extirpation  of  the  Canaanites,  as  the  standing  law  of  die 
Jewish  nation  in  their  dealings  with  idolatrous  strangers.  Fhe 
case  of  the  Canannites,  as  Paley  has  distinctly  shewn,  was  u  very- 
peculiar  one,  as  id  not  to  be  set  up  for  a  precedent  iu  any  other 
instance.  They  were  to  be  rooted  out,  not  for  their  idolatry 
simply,  but  for  the  abominable,  yet  most  infectious,  vices, 
which  they  had  incorporated  with  it.  But  it  does  not  appear, 
from  the  Old  Testament  at  least,  tlmt  either  Moses  commanded, 
or  the  Jews  practised,  any  greater  cruelty  towards  other  nations, 
with  whom  they  happened  to  be  at  war,  than  the  public  law 
of  those  times  aiiowcd.  Their  military  code  instead  of  being 
more  severe,  was  in  trudi  more  sparing  than  that  of  the  Sara- 
cens. For  we  read  dvery  where  in  the  history  of  David,  of 
idolaters  becoming  his  servants,  and  bringing  him  gifts :  whereas 
the  Koran  gave  them  no  choice  but  conversion  or  death.     So 

little 
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little  real  ground  had  cither  the  fanatics  of  the  last  age  for  their 
intolerance,  or  the  scoffers  of  this  for  their  unbelief,  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  chosen  people  towards  their  enenjies. 

We  wish,  that  for  tlie  early  part  of  his  narrative,  our  author 
had  n)ade  larger  use  of  a  book  which  he  has  occasionally 
quoted,  Ockley's  History  of  the  Saracens.  To  us  that  writer, 
in  spite  of  his  occasional  grossness,  and  too  naked  simplicity,  is, 
we  confess,  peculiarly  delightful  ;  partly,  perhaps,  from  the  re- 
freshing contrast  \\liich  that  simplicity  presents  to  the  laboured 
and  sententious  pomp  of  Gibbon.  It  is  quite  amusing  to  see 
what  pains  the  latter  takes,  to  give  a  high  colouring  to  the  plain 
tale  with  which  Ockley  has  furnished  him,  and  varnish  it  over  to  his 
mind,  with  a  sufficiently  thick  coating  of  piiilosophy  and  rhetoric. 
An  auctioneer's  advertisement,  with  all  its  powers  of  transmutation, 
is  nothing  to  it.  Sooner  would  the  owner  of  a  dirty  wooden 
box  at  Hammer-mith,  recognize  his  own  property  in  Mr.  Chris- 
tie's description  ;  '*  a  delightful  villa  5  fine  country  view  ;  spa- 
cfous  apartments,  &c.  &c,"  than  Simon  Ockley,  with  his  rant- 
ing, scolding,  splashing  Saracens,  would  know  themselves  in 
the  suit  of  French  la;e  and  embroidery,  with  which  the  philoso- 
phical man-milliner  of  Lausanne  has  equipped  them. 

But  the  great  charm  of  Ockley's  narrative,  lies  in  his  enter- 
ing into  the  spirit  of  his  heroes  so  thoroughly  and  unreservedly 
as  he  does.     The  motions  of  passion  and  enthusiasm,  are  swifter 
than  those  of  calculating  policy,   and  require  to  be  related  in  a 
more  vivid  and  less  reasoning  style,  with  more  of  description, 
and  less  of  disquisition.     And  passion  and  enthusiasm  in  Asia, 
are  yet  more  headstrong  than  in  Europe.     Ockley's  was  just  the 
hand  to  draw  them.     With  unabated  eagerness  and  animation, 
he  tracks   his  favourite  warriors,  for  fifty  years,  through  those 
rapid  turns  of  fortune  and  of  w ar,  which  terminated  in  their  se- 
cure establishment   in  Syria,  Egypt,   and  Persia,  under  the  dy- 
nasty of  the    Ommiades  :    a  course  of  campaigns  as  diiferent 
from   the  slow  technical  process  usual  in   the  warfare  of  civi- 
lized nations,  as  the  Moorish  jerrid  is  from  the  manoeuvring  of 
our  life-guards.     In  such  a  state  of  things,  the  talents  and  cha- 
racters  of  individuals   are  much  more    distinguishablt,   and  of 
greater  effect.     They  can  make  themselves  seen  and  heard,  as 
something  more  than  mere  under-wheels  in  the  great  machine, 
passively  obeying  the   impulse    of  the    master- workman.     Ac- 
cordingly,  the  pages  of  Ockley  are  full  of  blustering  dialogues, 
single  combats,    hair-breadth   escapes,   stratagems   and   adven- 
tures, in  which  the  fate  of  a  whole  city  or  camp  depended  upon 
the  dexterity  smd  prowess  of  two  or  three  champions.     Add  to 
this  the  freshnci'S  and  spirit,  which  the  consciousness  of  origi- 
nality 
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i^Yiiy  always  gives  a  writer;  and  which,  throughout  his  first 
volume,  at  least,  he  eminently  enjoyed :  the  very  existence  of 
the  work,  which  furnished  him  with  most  of  his  materials,  being, 
we  believe,  hardly  known  in   England  before.     Every  one  must 
feel  h^nv  much  belter,  and  more  boldly,  he  telis  his  story,  when 
he  is  sure  that  it  is  new  to  the  company.     These   things,  com- 
bined with  a  natural  ardour  in  his  darling  studies,  which  neither 
misfortune  nor  dl  Jiatured  critism  could  danip,  have  produced  a 
narrative,  vvhiLh,  though  il  be  for  the  most  part  a  literal  trans- 
lation, is  haraly  inferior  in  spirit  and  interest   to  the  original 
Iliad,  or  Orlando  Furioso :  and  we  are   willing  to  believe  it  a 
great  deal  moie. true  than  either  :  though  the  Arabian  Alwakidi, 
lipoii  who3e  credit   il  rests,   lived  not  within  two  hundred  years 
of  the  lime  of  wfiich  he  writes.     But  there  is  in  every  thing  he 
says,  makisig  allowance  for  some  national  partiality,  strong  in- 
ternal evidence  of  general  correctness.     In  short,  we  are  willing 
to  take  up  w  ith  his  account,  as  we  do  with  the  first  ten  books  of 
Livy,  rather  ihan  own  ourselves  altogether  unable  to  read  page* 
so  interesting  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  as  those  which  record 
the  first  rise  of  the  lioman   and  Saracenian  empires.     Some- 
thing like  what  we  find  there  we  know  must  have   happened  ; 
and  in  history,  no  less  than  in  the  intercourse  of  hfe,  it  is  both 
a  better  and  a  pleasanter  extreme  to  believe  a  little  too  much, 
than  to  reject  the  truth  upon  vague  and  insufficient  grounds. 

We  have  mentioned  Mr.  Mills's  two  principal  English  autho- 
rilies,  for  the  purely  historical  part  of  his  work.  There  are  very 
few  passages,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  in  which 
he  has  added  any  thing  material  to  the  stores  of  oriental  know- 
ledge, which  Gibboi],  avowedly  without  any  skill  in  the  oriental 
languages,  had  brought  together.  Except  for  that  scanty  por- 
tion of  his  work,  which  relates  to  India,  and  in  th«  two  last 
chapters,  one  of  which  revieus  the  literature  of  the  Muham- 
medan  nntioiis,  the  other  pres^ents  a  picture  of  the  present  state 
of  the  religion  ;  he  has  consulted  the  same  authors  in  nearly  the 
same  places,  and  draun  from  them  the  same  results  in  nearly 
ttie  same  words.  If  Gibbon  has  quoted  De  Guignes  and 
D'Hei  helot  correctly,  and  if  they  told  the  truth,  Mr.  Mills  is 
an  accurate  epitomizer. 

But  an  accurate  epitoraizer  is  not  always  a  good  one.  Ano- 
ther necessary  qualification  for  that  office,  which  is,  in  truth,  a 
much  more  difficult  and  importtmt  trust  than  it  is  usually  ac- 
counted, is  the  faculty  of  discrimination  and  selection,  an  eye  to 
see  what  is  momentous  and  what  trivial  ;  what  events  stand  com- 
paratively single,  and  what  are  of  large  connection,  reaching 
before  and  after  ;  what  are  characteristic  traits  of  an  age  or  na- 
tion, aad  what  individual  exceptions^  C^ontrary  to  the  general  hue 
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of  the  picture.  In  this  respect  Mr.  Mills,  wherever  he  ha^ 
ventured  to  walk, without  his  leadit-ig-strings,  to  say  something' 
that  Gibbon  had  not  said,  shews  liimself,  we  think,  sufficiently 
qualified  :  though  he  is  far  too  brief  in  his  view  of  Muham- 
iiiedan  history,  aitei  the  division  of  the  Caliphate,  ,to  allow  us 
much  opportunity  , of  judging.  Perhaps  the  following  para- 
graphs, which  contain  his  account  of  Malek  Shah,  the  fourlh  of 
the  Seljukian  sultans  of  Persia,  who  were  to  the  caliphs  of  Bag- 
dad in  their  tiecline,  what  Charlemagne  and  his  successors  were 
to  the  Pope^i,  may  give  the  reader  as  fair  an  idea  of  his  powers 
and  a'ttaimneuts  as  any  we  could  have  extracted. 

"  In  a  moment  of  victory,  when  all  hearts  were  devoted  to  his 
service,  Alp  Arslan  had  obtained  from  his  emirs,  their  pledge  of 
allegiance  to  his  youngest  son,  Malek  Shah,  as  the  immediate 
successor  to  his  dominions.  On  the  death  of  the  sovereign,  the 
influence  of  his  vizier  secured  the  fidelity  of  the  nobles,  and  Malek 
Shah,  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  was  proclaimed  sultan,  and  ac- 
cepted from  the  legates  of  the  caliph,  the  investiture  of  his  office 
of  Protector  of  the  Muhammedan  Religion,  and  the  title,  until 
that  time,  never  applied  to  any  Moslem  prince,  of  Commander  of 
the  Faithful.  But  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  the  approbation 
of  the  pontiiF,  could  not  prevent  rebellion.  Cadered,  the  uncle 
of  the  sultan,  and  governor  of  the  province  of  Kerman,  unfurled 
the  standard  of  revolt,  and  appeared  in  considerable  force  in 
Kurge.  Commanding  the  veteran  troops  of  Korasan,  who  had 
immortalized  the  name  of  his  father,  Malek  Shah,  in  one  of  the 
most  sanguinary  battles  which  the  Persian  historians  have  recorded, 
established  his  own  reputation,  and  took  the  person  of  his  antago- 
nist. But  the  veterans,  in  arrogance  of  their  power,  murmured  at 
the  smallness  of  their  pay,  and  threatened  to  release  the  captive 
prince,  and  place  him  on  the  throne.  In  the  dark  councils  of  an 
eastern  court,  the  dagger  of  an  assassin  is  more  efficacious  than 
the  arts  of  the  politician.  The  murder  of  his  uncle  was  easily  per- 
formed by  Malek  Shah,  and  the  soldiers  returned  to  their  allc' 
giance. 

"  This  Turkisli  sultan  was  the  greatest  prince  of  his  age.  Per- 
sia was  his,  the  emirs  of  Syria  paid  tlieir  submission  of  tribute  and 
respect,  and  the  appearance  of  the  governor  of  Transoxiana,  <is  a 
prisoner  at  Ispahan,  the  metropolis  of  the  Seljuk  princes,  and  the 
sultan's  name  on  the  coins  of  Kashgar,  shewed  the  extent  of  the 
power  of  Malek  Shah  in  Tartary.  Daily  prayers  were  offered  for 
his  health  at  Mecca,  Medina,  Jerusalem,  Bagdad,  Hhei,  Ispahan, 
Samarcand,  Bokhara,  and  Kasligar.  But  the  reign  of  this  sove- 
reign is  interesting  to  the  plnlosopher  as  well  as  to  the  historian  of 
blood.  From  a  detail  of  the  changes  of  empires,  we  turn  with 
pleasure  to  illustrations  of  life  and  character.  In  the  exercise  of 
hunting,  he  dissipated  the  cares  of  government :  forty-seven  thou- 
sand horses  ii>rmtd  his  train,  and  for  every  beast  that  was  slain  by 
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bis  own  hand,  he  recompensed  the  owner.  In  twelve  jounues,  he 
encompassed  twelve  times  the  whole  of  his  vast  territories,  dis- 
pensed the  benefit  of  justice,  and  shewed  himself  the  father  of  his 
people.  The  pious  Muselman,  in  his  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  blessed 
the  sultan's  name,  for  the  places  of  relief  and  refreshment  which 
cheered  the  Arabian  Desert ;  and  the  afflictions  of  human  nature 
were  soothed  and  mitigated,  by  the  hospitals  and  asylums  which 
he  built.  Under  his  patronage,  the  astronomers  of  the  east  en- 
gaged in  the  reformation  of  the  calendar.  From  the  days  of  Mu- 
hammed  the  lunar  course  had  measured  the  Persian  year,  but  the 
intercalation  had  been  neglected,  and  the  vernal  equinox  was  re- 
moved from  the  sign  of  Aries,  to  that  of  Pisces.  But  a  new  aera 
was  now  introduced  into  Muhamraedan  chronology,  and  the  Gela- 
Isean  style  is  scarcely  inferior  in  accuracy  to  the  Gregorian  calen- 
dar. Since  the  brilliant  days  of  the  caliphate  of  Bagdad,  letter* 
had  not  been  encouraged  by  a  more  enlightened  patron  than  Ma- 
lek,  and  an  hundred  poets  sounded  his  praises  in  the  hall  of  his 
palace  at  Ispahan.  Mosques  and  colleges  displayed  his  love  for 
religion  and  literature,  and  his  useful  magnificence  was  seen  iu 
his  spacious  high  roads  and  bridgeSj  and  in  the  number  of  his  ar- 
tificial canals  and  navigations. 

"  The  magnanimity  of  the  prince,  and  the  flatter}--  and  address 
of  his  minister  Nedhamj  are  worthy  of  record.  On  the  eve  of  a 
battle,  which  terminated  the  feeble  pretensions  to  the  throne  of  a 
brother  of  the  sultan,  he  prostrated  himself,  with  his  minister,  be- 
fore the  tomb  of  the  Imam  Riza,  at  Thous.  The  devotions  being 
concluded,  Malek  asked  his  faithful  servant,  what  had  been  the 
subject  of  his  secret  petitions  ?  '  1  have  prayed,'  said  the  vizier, 
*  that  your  arms  may  be  crowned  with  victory.'  '  For  ray  part,' 
observed  the  disinterested  sultan,  '  I  have  implored,  that  the  favour 
of  God  may  be  shewn  to  him,  v>  ho  is  most  worthy  to  govern  the 
Moslems.'  The  charge  of  the  passage  of  his  army  across  the  Oxus 
was  defrayed  by  orders  on  the  revenue  of  Antioch.  The  murmur 
of  the  boatmen  at  this  apparent  evasion  of  their  demands  reached 
the  ears  of  their  sovereign.  It  was  not  to  postpone  their  reward, 
said  the  flattering  vizier  to  his  angry  master,  but  in  order  to  shew 
to  your  posterity,  that  under  your  reign,  Antioch  and  tl>e  Oxus 
were  subject  to  the  same  king.  The  sovereign  smiled  at  the  artful 
compliment,  and  the  vizier  in  secret  compensated  the  boatmen. 

"  In  an  excursion  from  his  camp,  which  was  opposed  to  that  of 
the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  the  fortune  of  war  threw  the  Turk- 
ish sultan  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Their  illustrious  prisoner 
was  clothed  with  simplicity,  his  rank  was  therefore  unknown  by  his 
enemies,  and  politically  unnoticed  by  his  friends.  A  fugitive  from  the 
sultan's  party  told  the  tale  to  Nedham.  The  skill  of  the  minister  was 
now  severely  tried  in  averting  ruin  from  the  House  of  Seljuk.  The 
usual  guards  were  posted  at  the  sultan's  tent,  the  discipline  of  the 
cam>^.  proceeded  in  its  usual  order,  and  the  next  morning,  Nedham 
appeared  before  the  throne  of  the  emperor,  with  overtures  of  peace. 

In 
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In  the  course  of  the  interview,  the  affair  of  the  prisoners  was  meiii 
tioned  by  the  emperor :  but  the  minister  affected  indifference  to 
the  matter,  and  declared  his  sultan's  contempt  for  so  trifling  a  loss, 
the  emperor  commanded  the  captives  to  be  brought  before  him, 
Xaxd  as  a  pledge  of  the  sincerity  of  his  wishes  for  peace,  he  gene- 
rously dehvered  them  to  Nedham.  During  subsequent  hostilities, 
the  same  prince  of  the  Greeks  was  led  as  a  captive  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  sultan.  The  courage  of  the  Greek  was  unsubdued  by 
«:l'iains,  and  he  haughtily  exclaimeJ,  '  If  thou  art  a  king,  thou 
wilt  freely  forgive  the  past;  if  a  merchant,  sell  me;  if  a  butcher, 
put  me  to  death.'  '  I  am  a  king,'  replied  the  magnanimous  ]Ma- 
li'k,  and  immediately  commanded  an  honourable  return  for  the 
emperor,  to  the  throne  of  his  dominions.  But  the  mental  pene- 
tration of  the  sultan  was  not  equal  to  the  fine  qualities  of  his  spirit, 
and  the  fall  of  Nedham  was  rendered  bitter  by  the  worthlessness 
of  its  cause.  A  wife  of  Maiek  plotted  an  infringement  of  the 
sacred  right  of  primogeniture,  by  attempting  to  procure  for  the 
younger  son  of  the  emperor,  a  royal  declaration  in  favour  of  his 
pretensions  to  the  throne,  when  it  should  become  vacant  by  the 
death  of  his  father.  The  loyal  Nedham  frustrated  her  artifices, 
but  his  conduct  drew  upon  him  the  malignity  of  a  disappointed 
woman.  The  princess  poisoned  the  ears  of  her  husband  with  idle 
tales  of  the  faithlessness  and  rapacity  of  his  servant,  and  the  cre- 
dulous and  ungrateful  monarch  commanded  the  return  of  the 
Durban  and  inkstand,  the  badges  of  the  vizier's  office.  In  deliver- 
itjig  them  to  the  messenger,  the  veteran  minister  exclaimed,  '  It 
is  wrell  that  I  should  be  required  to  resign  power,  when  the  wisdom 
of  my  measures  has  produced  the  happiest  i-esults.  When  the  sea 
was  agitated,  Malek  honoured  me  with  his  confidence  ;  now  ail  is 
c-aim,  and  he  deigns  to  listen  to  calumny.  But  he  will  not  long  be 
ignorant,  that  the  eternal  decrees  of  Providence  have  connected 
my  inkhorn  and  turban,  with  his  throne  and  his  diadem.'  A  rep'ly 
so  haughty  and  imprudent  tended  not  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  his 
sovereign.  1  lie  charge  of  the  empire  was  committed  to  a  new 
vizier,  who  secured  himself  in  his  seat,  by  employing  the  murder- 
ous hand  of  an  assassin  against  the  faithful  minister  of  Alp  Arslan 
and  his  son.  On  his  death-bed,  Nedham  lamented,  that  a  sword 
ghouM  cut  the  thread  of  life,  which  had  been  extended  to  a  period 
of  ninety-three  years,  and  expressed  his  pleasure,  at  his  going 
to  render  before  the  God  of  Malek  and  himself,  an  account  of  his 
actions.  'The  remainder  of  the  sultan's  reign  was  short  and  inf^lo- 
rious.  Ispahan  was  too  mean  a  city  for  his  dignity,  and  he  moved 
towards  Bagdad,  which  he  intended  should  become  his  capital. 
The  venerable  phantom  on  the  throne  of  Muhamined  obtained  a 
respite  from  his  threatened  exile,  and  before  the  expiration  of  the 
term,'  the  sultan  fell  a  victim  to  hie  favourite  passion  for  the 
riiace.'*     P.  ^a*. 

Two  points,  among  the  most  inteiesting  in  Muhanmiedan 

history. 
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history,  are  strangely  slurred  over  by  our  author :  rmd  we  con- 
sider the  omission  of  such  consequence  as  to  be  alone  enough  to 
spoil  ihe  work  for  what  we  wished  to  find  in  it ;  viz.  a  standard 
popular  abridgment,  One  is  the  capture  of  Constantinople, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Turkish  empire  in  Europe  :  a  sub- 
ject, to  which  general  readers  may  be  expected  to  turn,  sooner 
almost  than  to  any  other  of  those  announced  in  his  table  of  con- 
tents. How  disappointed  will  they  be  at  finding  it  passed  over 
with  the  following  meagre  sentences  : 

"  Under  Muhammed  II.  the  next  prince  in  the  succession  of 
the  Othman  kings,  and  as  Bayle  justly  says,  one  of  the  greatest 
men  recorded  in  history,  (if  the  qualifications  of  a  conqueror  con- 
stitute true  greatness)  the  Morea  was  subjugated,  and  the  Greek 
empire,  which  had  been  so  long  shaken  by  internal  dissentions, 
and  tottering  to  dissolution  with  luxury,  was  trampled  in  the  dust 
by  the  Moslem  conquerors.  The  venerable  city  of  Constantinople, 
the  metropolis  of  Christianity  and  the  Roman  empire,  was  taken 
by  the  Muhammedans.  Prusa  and  Adrianople,  the  ancient  capi- 
tals of  the  Othmans,  sunk  into  provincial  towns ;  and  Muham- 
med the  Second  estabhshed  his  own  residence,  and  that  of  his 
successors,  on  the  same  coraraanding  spot  which  had  been  chosen 
J)y  Constantine.*  ^ 

An  event  so  pregnant  with  momentous  results  to  the  whole 
western  world,  results  which  every  scholar  and  every  politician, 
we  had  almost  said  every  tradesman  in  England,  is  now  see- 
ing and  feeling :  so  important  too  in  every  way  to  the  for- 
tunes of  Mr.  Mills's  professed  subject,  the  Muhammedan  reli- 
gion, surely  deserved,  even  in  the  driest  summary,  a  more  par- 
ticular record  than  this.  Our  epitomizer  cannot  here  plead 
Gibbon's  example.  No  reader  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  can  soon 
forget,  how  successfully  that  powerful,  and  (as  with  all  his  faults 
Ave  must  ackno\»i  ledge  him)  that  interesting  writer,  has  put  forth 
all  his  energies  in  describing  that  great  event.  He  has  even  con- 
descended to  be  picturesque  iustead  of  philosophical,  and  to 
give  us  a  whole  chapter  of  plain,  intelligible  narrative,  warmed 
imirabik  dictii)  with  the  common  feelings  of  mankind.  That 
Mr.  Mills,  who  has  quoted  him  so  largely  where  abridging  would 
have  been  better,  should  have  passed  so  slightly  over  that  magni- 
ficent chapter,  from  which  he  might  have  taken  whole  pages 
without  displeasing  his  most  fastidious  readers,  is  a  proof  of 
Slurry  or  bad  taste,  or  some  other  deficiency,  which  takes  consi- 
derably from  the  merit  of  his  industry  in  other  parts. 

The  other  sin  of  omission  with  which  we  think  our  author 
justly  chargeable,  is  his  total  silence  about  the  crusades.  He 
apologizes,  indeed,  for  the  omission,  saying  that  the  subject 
would  form  a  part    of  Christian  "  rather  than  Muhammedan 
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history."  But  we  cannot  consider  his  plea  as  by  any  means  a 
good  one.  W  heiher  the  crusades  were,  as  seenjs  to  be  the  cotn- 
snon  opinion,  the  product  of  pure  ianaticism  and  priestcraft;,  or,  as 
some,  pel  haps,  may  be  still  Lold  enough  to  account  them,  the 
fruit  of  sound  policy,  "chusing  the  most  effectual  means  for  rous- 
ing the  spirit  of  many  nations  against  a  common  enemy,  we  will 
not  novv  take  upon  ourselves  to  discuss.  Probably  in  them,  as 
m  most  great  movements  of  a  large  poi  tion  of  mankind,  all  mo- 
tives, good  and  bad,  were,  more  or  less,  in  action.  The  begin- 
ning might  be  pure  eipthusiasm,  yet,  sound  policy,  yea,  and  jus- 
tice likewise  might  find  her  account  in  humouring  that  enthu- 
siasm, and  swaying  it  in  that  direction  in  which  tiu:y  saw  danger 
approaching.  For  we  cannot  allow  Mr.  Gibbon's  assertion  to  be 
correct,  that  "  Palestine  could  add  nothing  to  the  strencih  and 
safely  of  the  Latins,  and  fanaticism  alone  could  pretend  to  jus- 
tify the  conquest  cf  that  distant  and  narrow  province."  For  is 
it  not  possible,  that  th.ough  Spain  might  have  been  the  more  eli- 
gible seat  of  waifare  for  the  Christians,  yet  it  might  be  better  to 
attack  their  enemies  in  Asia,  than  not  to  attack  theui  at  all  t  And 
if  the  stream  of  popular  enthusiasm  can  be  turned  no  other  way 
ihan  towards  the  holy  sepulchre,  are  the  princes  and  knights  of 
Christendom  to  lie  dozing  with  the  enemy  round  their  walls,  be- 
cause the  garrison,  though  eager  to  engage,  will  sally  out  at  a 
particular  gate,  which  happens  not  to  be  exactly  the  same  that  a 
skilful  tactician  would  have  chosen  ?  Surely  it  is  possible  that 
they  may  yet  have  a  chance  of  success :  and  if  so,  we  are  not  all 
at  once  to  conclude  them  blunderers  and  fanatics,  for  running 
the  risk.  But  the  crusades  did  succeed  to  a  certain  degree,  and 
we  know  not  how  far  we  are  indebted  to  them,  under  Provi- 
dence, for  the  delay  of  the  fall  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  the 
checking  of  the  Turkish  power  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus, 
till  its  vigorous  youth  was  passed,  and  it  lost  the  powers  of  con- 
fjuest  and  proselytism.  So  much,  by  the  b)e,  on  a  favourite 
subject:  for  omilting  which,  Mr.  Mills's  heroes,  the  Turks,, 
would  not,  we  imagine,  be  much  better  pleased  with  him  than 
we  are.  Such  warriors  as  Saladin  would  prcjbably  be  prouder  of 
one  victory  over  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  or  Frederick  Barba- 
fossa,  with  the  French  and  Italian  chivalry,  than  of  a  thousand 
such  conquests  as  those  of  China  and  Hindostan,  And  what- 
ever is  peculiar  to  the  character  of  Moslem  enthusiasm  arid  va- 
lour  would  have  been  best  ej.hibited,  by  placir.g  them  in  contrast 
with  the  same  qualities  as  they  are  familiarly  known  to  most 
European  readers  in  the  Red-cross  champions  of  their  own 
countries. 

Perspicuity  of  arrangement  was  the   third  quality  which  we 
said  was  essentially  reouisite  in  a  work  such  as  we  understand  Mr. 
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Mills  to  have  intended  to  make  of  this.  He  who  is  inytrucliDsr 
grown  persons  in  the  first  rudiments  of  any  thing,  ought  to  take 
particular  care  that  he  make  his  ground  good  as  he  goes,  and  do 
not  puzzle  them  with  digressions  and  transpositions,  nor  invert 
the  natural  order  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  avoid  worse 
confusion.  The  natural  order  in  all  histories,  how  generally 
soever  it  be  broken  in  those  ingenious  speculations,  which  the  phi- 
losopher and  political  economists  of  the  eighteenth  century  have 
(to  use  the  words  of  Fielding)  facetiously  denominated  histories, 
is  undoubtedly  the  order  of  time.  The  more  entirely  this 
is  preserved,  the  •  more  faithfully  will  the  page  of  the  histo- 
rian pourtray  the  actual  experience  of  the  times,  and  although 
some  art  is  generally  necessary  to  disentangle  the  sepa- 
rate things  of  causes  and  effects  from  each  other  :  yet,  if  we 
must  have  one  of  two  extremes,  we  had  rather  follow  a  simple 
chronicle,  than  a  scries  of  distinct  dissertations  ;  rather  see  things 
as  they  happened  one  after  aa^Aher,  than  as  they  are  tissued  to- 
geti:er,  wuh  or  without  any  real  connection,  in  the  mind  of  a 
theorist. 

But  the  book  before  us  is  chageable  with  an  error  of  arrange- 
ment, such  as  to  prevent  its  becoming  very  useful  m  either  way; 
and  that  is  defect  of  unity.     It  carries  us  fovvaid  in  an  unbroken 
chain  of  narrative  as  far  as   tlie  establi?hme;it  of  ihe  Ommiadaa 
dynasty :  and  accordingly,  the  two  lirst  chapters  ae  by  far  the 
most  pleasing  in  the  book.     The  rest  of  the  history  is  broken  up 
into  separate  heads,  like  articles  in   the  Bibliotheque  Orientale, 
sketching  very  briefly  tiie'  fates  of  the  Caiiphs  of  Bagdad,  the 
^Xrabians  in  Spain,  the   Arabians   in  Africa,  the  Muhammcdan 
dynasties  in  Huidostan,  8cc.  Scc.     In  short,  the    luthor  seems  to 
have  confounded  together  two  things  entirely  distinct :  the  History 
of  Muhammedanism,  and   the   History  of  the  Muhammedans. 
It  is  as  if  a  man,  sitting  down  to  write  an  history  of  the  Romish 
Church,  should  content  himself  with  extracting  out  of  RusseFs 
Modern  Europe,  the  chief  revolutions   of  those   nations  which 
have   at  any  time  been  in  communion  with   her.     How  much 
more  profitable  as  well  as  entertaining  would  his  work  have  been, 
if  be  had  confined  himself  to  the  history  of  the  Caliphate,  and 
abridged  that  regularly  !  pointing  out  distinctly,  how  the  princes 
of  Bagdad  gradually  lost  the  supremacy,  first  of  the  state,  and  af- 
terwards of  the  church  of  the  orthodox  mussiiimans ;  and  how 
it  passed    to   the  Turkish  sultans.     Keeping   fast  hold  of  this 
thread,  he  might  have  worked  out  a  pleasing,  because  a  connected, 
though  a  very  distant  and  general,  representation  of  his  subject: 
instead  of  those  broken  and   disjointed   narratives  which  he  has 
thrown  together,  we  are  constrained  to  say,  almost  at  randfjm  : 
for  even  the  order  of  time  is  disregarded,  and  Tamerlane's  con- 
quest 
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quest  of  Bajazet  circumstanlially  related  before  the  establishment 
of  Bajazet's  ancestors  in  Anatolia. 

Neither  can  we  speak  with  unqualified  approbation  of  Mr- 
Mills's  style.  It  seems  to  have  been  formed  upon  too  long  study; 
and  too  indiscriminate  admiration,  of  our  old  enemy  Mr.  Gib- 
bon :  and  since  even  in  him  it  is  by  common  consent  disgusting, 
what  must  it  be,  where  it  has  (we  may  speak  it  without  disparage- 
ment to  our  author;  nothing  like  his  fulness  of  learning,  thought, 
and  observation,  to  support  it?  It  is  a  cumbrous  robe  even  for  a 
giant :  what  nmst  it  be  when  worn  by  an  ordinary  man.  The 
style  of  Ockley  is  indeed  far  too  coarse  and  familiar.  The  dignity 
of  history  was  not  well  understood  in  his  time;  battles  and  siegeS;^ 
and  deaths,  and  revolutions,  and  apostacies,  were  recorded  in  the 
same  cant,  and  with  the  same  vulgar  abbreviations,  with  which 
Anthony  Freeman,  Esq.  relates  his  oven  wars  with  his  wife,  in  the 
Spectator  :  and  besides,  he  had  formed  a  resolution  to  shrink 
from  nothing  which  he  found  in  hl^'original. 

But  he  forgot,  in  his  zeal  to  introduce  us  to  his  neglected 
friends,  the  Saracens,  that  many  scenes  may  pass  in  a  barbarous 
camp,  and  be  registered  by  a  barbarous  chronicler,  which  can 
neither  edify  nor  please  a  well-nurtured  mind.  Yet  with  all  its 
faults,  his  History  of  the  Saracens  is  so  strongly  marked  by  the 
character  of  truth  and  simplicity,  and  truth  and  simplicity  are 
such  precious  qualities,  that  we  should  be  glad  to  see  in  the  next 
history  of  the  East,  something  more  like  it  than  is  to  be  found  in 
the  volume  before  us. 

On  the  v\hole^  Mr.  Mills's  book  can,  by  no  means,  be  said  to 
have  filled  up  the  gap  in  English  literature  which  it  professes  to 
do.  Yet  in  the  absence  of  a  better  abridgement,  and  as  giving  a 
good  deal  of  w  hat  is  to  be  found  in  the  Decline  and  Fall  on  Orien- 
tal history,  without  the  profaneness  and  immorality  which  stain 
that  wonderful,  yet  hateful  work,  it  may  be  safely  recommended 
to  those  who  vvish  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  principal  names, 
and  facts,  and  dates,  connected  with  it.  The  three  last  chapters 
especially,  containing,  one  of  them  a  Summary  of  the  History 
and  Contents  of  the  Koran  ;  the  other  two.  Notices  of  the  Litera- 
ture of  the  Moslem  World,  and  of  the  present  State  of  the  Reli- 
gion, are  fuller  of  information,  more  judiciously  arranged,  and 
in  general  less  affectedly  written^  than  any  of  the  re&t. 
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Art.   ir.      Characters   of  Shakspeares    Plai/s,    bn    William 
HazliU.     Svo.     10^.  6d.     353  pp.     Hunter.  "^  181?. 

oHAKSPEARE  is  an  author  more  admired  than  studied. 
Men  of  tlie  best  taste  look  upon  him  rather  as  an  object  of 
pleasure  than  of  business,  and  read  him  for  enjo)'ment,  and  not 
for  occupation.  If  you  a>.k  such  men  the  reasons  of  their 
allachmeut,  they  would  be  as  much  staggered,  as  a  man  of 
fashion  would  be,  if  inlerroguied  why  he  rode  good  horses,  ad- 
mired handsome  women,  drank  good  wine,  or  lived  in  good 
society.  An  Englishman  loves  Shakspeare  by  instinct,  without 
enquiring  critically  into  the  rationale  of  his  admiration  ;  and  yet 
such  an  enquiry  would  fully  requite  his  care.  But  thus  it  is  in 
our  intercourse  w ilh  the  world  ;  when  we  meet  with  a  congenial 
mind,  whose  pulse  of  feehng  is  sympathetic  with  our  own,  if 
we  ever  find  him  sad  in  our  grief,  and  elated  in  our  joy,  do  we 
scrutinize  our  emotions  to  discover  why  we  love  him  ? 

When,  therefore,  we  first  heard  of  a  book  entitled,  ^'  Cha- 
racters of  Shakspeare's  Plays,"  we  looked  forward  to  a  rich 
banquet ;  such  a  work  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  taste,  who 
had  devoted  a  long  leisure  to  the  subject,  would  have  been  a 
treasure,  indeed,  not  merely  as  affording  present  gratification  in 
the  perusal,  but  as  supplying  us  with  a  literary  riposo  for  the 
remainder  of  our  lives. 

After  a  hasty  glance  at  the  book  before  us,  and  upon  recon- 
sidering the  title,  we  were,  however,  rather  at  a  loss  to  decide 
what  it  imported;  whether  by  the  word  "  Characters,"  was  meant 
that,  the  prominent  personages  in  the  several  dramas  were  to 
midergo  a  metaphysical  criticism,  or  whether  by  *' Characters,"  was 
meant  reputation  ;  and  that  Shakspeare  was  to  be  re-introduced 
to  the  world,  with  the  newly  acquired  fame  of  Mr.  Hazlitt's 
good  opinion.  After  an  attentive  perusal,  we  confess  ourselves 
still  in  doubt ;  but  rather  suspect  that  both  meanings  were  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed  ;  it  is  in  truth  a  strange  title,  but  it  is  al- 
together a  strange  work,  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches.  We  ■ 
hardly  know  how  to  describe  it,  or  to  what  to  liken  it;  unless, 
indeed,  any  of  our  readers  had  been  at  the  same  school  with 
ourselves,  and  then  we  could  furnish  them  with  a  simile  to  it, 
in  the  repetition  pye,  which  invariably  made  its  appearance  at 
our  Saturday  dinner,  and  contained  all  the  scraps  of  the  week ; 
just  such  an  ollapodrida  is  the  work  before  us,  the  materials  of 
which  are  chielly  old  newspaper  criticisms,  fresh  warmed  up 
with  a  little  seasoning,  and  the  addition  of  a  p/z/f" paste. 
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We  are  far  from  meaning  to  assert,  however,  absolutely,  that 
there  is  no  merit  in  the  book,  for  there  is,  occasionally,  some 
acnteness  displayed  ;  but  it  is  to  the  '^  getting  up,"  (to  borrow 
a  theatrical  phrase)  that  we  object ;  the  work  is  put  together 
upon  a  thorough-paced  book  making  principle.  The  substance 
of  the  book  is  a  farrago  of  disjointed  remarks,  tacked  together 
by  very  copious  quotations ;  a  preface  is  added,  consisting  of  a 
short  extract  from  Pope's  Preface,  a  very  long  cne  from  M. 
Schlegel's  work,  a  few  common-place  objections  to  the  want  of 
feeling,  to  the  ''  cumbrous  phraseology  and  rhetorical  decla- 
mation" of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  thus  is  ushered  into  the  world 
550  octavo  pages,  with  the  pompous  title  of  "  Characters  of 
Shakspeare's  Plays."  Having  thus  given  our  opinion  of  the 
M'ork  in  general,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  present  our  readers 
with  some  knowledge  of  its  contents. 

Perhaps    amongst    the    best    parts    of    this    work    may    be 
reckoned,  the  parallel  drawn  between  Macbeth  and  Richard  the 
Third  ;  the  subject  is  hacknied,  it  is  true,  but  still  Mr.  Hazlitt 
has  conveyed  his  remarks  in  a  lively  manner.     It  has,  however, 
always  appeared  strange  to  us,  that  such  a  comparison  should 
ever  have  been  instituted,  for  they  possess  scarcely  one  feature 
in  common.     They  are,  indeed,  both  brave  and  both  ambitious^ 
but  the  distinctions   in  these  two  qualities,  are  as   clearly  de- 
finable in   the  two  individuals  who  possess   them,  as  are  the 
specific  differences  of  opposite  passions.     Our  first  introduc- 
tion to  Macbeth,  is  to  a  chieftain  brave  and  loyal,  whose  mind 
appears  free  from  any  influence,  likely  to  warp  it  from  its  duty  ; 
how  easily  that  brave  and  honourable  mind  yields  to  suggestions 
from  without,  and  becomes  the  tool  of  others,  how  easily  the 
noblest  materials  may  be  converted  to   the   vilest  of  purposes, 
is  the  very  object  of  the  poet  to  shew.     Macbeth's  hesitation  to 
stain  his  hands  with  blood,  and  his  remorse  for  the  crime  which 
he  has  committed,  constitute  the  moral  sublimity  of  this  drama. 
Richard's    villainy  on     the    contrary,    belies   the   maxim,  that 
*'  Nemo  repente  fuit  turpissimus,"  it  issues  like  Minerva  from 
the  brain  of  Jove,  all  in  arms,   and   brandishing  her  lance.     It 
is  mature  in  its  conceptions,  and  perfect  in  its  creation  ;  it  has 
no  infancy,  for  it  admits  not  of  extension ;  nor   has  it  old  age, 
for  it  suffers  no   diminution  ;  time  cannot  deepen  its  hue,  nor 
can  success  elevate  its  objects,  for  it  spurns  any  but  the  highest ; 
it  possesses,  moreover,  the  whole  armoury  of  wickedness,  the 
very  dagger  and  crape  of  the  assassin,  daring  and  dissimulation. 
The  mind  of  Richard  has  never  acknowledged  the  distinctions  of 
virtue  and  vice.     "^  Jura  negat  sibi  nata,"  his  active  soul  scarce 
ever  hesitates,  but  if  it  does,  it  is  from  caution,  and  not  from 
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compunction,  nnd  if  he  regrets,  it  is  never  with  remorse  ;  in  the 
stequel,  Richard  becomes,  like  Macbeth,  a  murderer,  and  an 
usurper  ;  but  every  step  towards  this  final  consummation,  tends 
with  additional  strength  to  mark  the  dissimihirity  of  the  con- 
stitution of  their  minds. 

The  remarks  upon    Romeo  and  Juliet  are   very  longj    and 
written  in  a  strange,  romantic,  strain.     Speaking, 

*'  Of  the  inadequacy  of  the  false  system  of  philosophy,  to  ac- 
count for  the  strength  of  our  earh'est  attachments,  which  has  led. 
Mr.  Wordsworth  to  indulge  in  the  mystical  visions  of  Platonisnx 
in  his  Ode  orl  the  Progress  of  Life.''  Our  author  proceeids  :  "  The 
effects  of  the  passion  of  love  alone,  might  have  dissipated  Mi', 
Wordsworth's  theory,  if  he  means  any  thing  more  by  it  than  an 
ingenious  and  poetical  allegory.  That  (the  passion  of  love  is  here 
meant  v/e  presume)  at  least  is  not  a  link  in  the  chain  let  down 
from  other  worlds.  '  The  purple  light  of  love'  is  not  a  dim  re- 
flection df  the  smiles  of^celestial  bliss.  It  does  not  appear  till  the 
middle  of  life,  and  then  seenis  like  '  another  morn  risen  ori  mid- 
day.' In  this  respect  the  soul  comes  into  tiie  world  '  in  utter 
nakedness.'  Love  waits  for  the  ripening  of  the  youthful  blood. 
The  sense  of  pleasure  precedes  the  love  of  pleasure,  but  with  the 
Sense  of  pleasure,  as  soon  as  it  is  felt,  come  thronging  infinite  de- 
sires and  hopes  of  pleasure,  and  love  is  mature  as  soon  as  born  ; 
it  withers  and  it  dies  almost  as  soon.'* 

This  is  the  rapture  of  eighteen,  which  Mr.  Hazlltt  is  very 
right  in  giving  way  to,  at  a  more  advanced  period,  if  he  finds 
it  agreeable,  but  to  print  it  is  unwise  ;  he  has  been  ten  years 
known  to  the  town  as  a  writer;  were  he  in  the  April  of  his 
authorship,  it  might  pass  over,  but  the  world  does  not  easily 
absolve  an  old  stager  for  writing  siicli  namby  pamby  trash,  as 
the  extract  just  quoted.  Our  readers  will  hardly  believe  that 
out  of  twenty  octavo  pages  of  mingled  rant  and  quotation,  the 
only  notice  of  Mercutio  is  summarily  in  the  last  three  lines. 
"  The  character  of  Mercutio  in  this  play  is  one  of  the  most 
mercurial  and  sj)irited  productions  of  Shakspeare's  comic  muse," 

We  subjoin  the  comuifencement  of  the  remarks  on  Hamlet. 

"  This  is  that  Hamlet  the  Dane,  whom  we  read  of  in  our 
youth,  and  whom  we  seem  almost  to  remember  in  our  after  years  ; 
he  who  made  that  famous  soliloquy  on  life,  who  gave  the  advice  to 
the  players,  who  thought  '  this  goodly  frame,  the  earth,  a  sterile 
promontory  ;  and  this  brave,  o'er-hanging  firmament,  the  air,  this 
majesticay  roof,  fretted  with  golden  fire,  a  foul  and  pestilent  con- 
gregation of  vapours :'  whom  '  man  delighted  not,  nor  woman  ;* 
he  who  talked  with  the  grave-diggers,  and  moralised  on  Yorick's 
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skull ;  the  school  fellow  of  Rosencraus  and  Guildenstern  at  Wit^ 
tenberg  ;  the  friend  of  Horatio  ;  the  lover  of  Ophelia  ;  he  that  was 
mad,  and  sent  to  England  :  the  slow  avenger  of  his  father's  death  ? 
who  lived  at  the  court  of  Horwendillus,  five  hundred  years  before 
Tve  were  born,  bnt  all  whose  thoughts  we  seem  to  know,  as  well 
as  we  do  our  own,  because  we  have  read  them  in  Shakespeai-e." 

This  is,  we  humbly  think,  in  a  very  affected  laste,  but  not 
on  that  account,  perhaps,  the  less  descriptive  of  the  aulhor's 
enthusiasm  for  the  great  bard. 

The  gallant,  noble-minded,  chivahons  Harry  M>)nmonth,.  i? 
most  barbarously  slandered  by  Mr.  Hazlitt,  in  despite  of  truth 
and  good  feeling,  of  history  and  Shakspeare ;  the  remarks  upon 
his  character  commence  thus  : 

"  Henry  the  5th  is  a  very  favourite  monarch  with  the  English 
nation,  and  he  appears  also  to  have  been  a  favourite  with  Shaks- 
peare,  who  labours  hard  to  apologise  for  the  actions  of  the  King, 
by  shewing  us  the  character  of  the  man  as  *  the  king  of  good  fel- 
lows.' He  scarcely  deserves  this  honour.  He  was  fond  of  war 
and  low  company  :  we  know  little  else  of  him.  He  was  careless, 
dissolute,  and  ambitious ;  idle,  or  doing  mischief.  In  private,  he 
seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  the  common  decencies  of  life,  which  he 
subjected  to  a  kind  of  regal  licence ;  in  public  affairs  he  seemed  to 
have  no  idea  of  any  rule  of  right  or  wrong  but  brute  force  glossed 
ov-er  with  a  little  religious  hypocrisy  and  archiepiscopal  advice.  His 
principles  did  not  change  with  his  situation  and  professions.  His 
adventure  on  Gadshill  was  a  prelude  to  the  affair  at  Agincourt,  onljr 
a  bloodless  one." 

Ten  pages  further  on,  when  the  author  has  had  the  advantage 
of  liaving  read  a  few  of  the  King's  speeches,  and  viewed  him  in 
the  splendid  elevation  of  character  to  which  the  Poet,  following 
carefully  the  beaten  track  of  histoiy  has  raised  him,  has  scanned 
over  the  varied  virtues  of  this  hero,  manly  courtesy,  chivalrous 
valour,  and  dignified  piety,  he  indirectly  retracts  his  former  abuse^ 
and  adds, 

"  The  behaviour  of  the  King  in  the  difficult  and  doubtful  cir- 
eumstauces  in  which  he  is  placed,  is  as  patient  and  modest  as  it  is 
spirited  and  lofty  in  his  prosperous  fortune." 

Since  Mr.  llazlitt  has  at  last  become  just,  we  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  consitler  whether  or  not  he  is  consistent.  The  secret  of 
Mr.  Hazlilt's  prejudice  against  Henry  is  solely  this,  that  he«as  a 
king,  and  to  have  been  invested  with  kingly  power  is  u  crime  which, 
in  his  apprehension,  admits  not  justification  ;  neither  moral  cha- 
racter nor  misfortune  are  allowed  to  operate  in  mitigation  of  this 
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feeling.  He  likes  Hotspur  better  than  Henry,  he  likes  Falstaff 
better  than  Henry  ;  the  ^-ame  reason  may  be  assigned  for  the  pre- 
ference in  either  case ;  Henry  was  a  king,  Hotspur  was  an  am- 
bitious rebel  it  is  true,  and  Falstaff  was  a  liar  and  a  coward; 
but  then  Henry  was  a  king,  and  that  is  conclusive.  There  is 
hardly  any  character  in  the  whole  range  of  the  drama  more  finely 
worked  up  thati  that  of  Henry;  he  was  celebrated  for  possessing 
the  most  admired  virtues  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and 
Shakspeare  has  placed  him  in  every  situation  in  which  the  exer- 
cise of  those  virtues  might  appear  most  amiable  and  comely. 
His  behaviour  to  the  Chief  Justice,  his  gentle  and  manly  cour- 
tesy to  old  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham,  his  pious  resignation  and 
humiliation  previous  to,  and  his  modest  and  unassuming  carriage 
after,  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  render  him  not  only  an  object  of 
admiration,  but  absolutely  of  endearment,  and  justify  the  beauti- 
ful prophecy  uttered  of  him  in  the  1st  part  of  Henry  the  4th 
by  Sir  Richard  Vernon,  who,  after  having  delivered  Henry's 
challenge  to  Hotspur,  proceeds, 

"  There  did  he  pause,  but  let  me  tell  the  world 
If  he  outlive  the  envy  of  this  day, 
England  never  did  owe  so  sweet  a  hope 
So  much  misconstrued  in  his  wantonness.'' 

Prejudice  is  always  disgusting,  political  prejudices  peculiarly 
so;  but  to  open  a  work  of  taste  with  the  expectation  of  being 
able  to  indulge  in  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  and  to  find 
it  stuffed  with  dull,  common-place,  Jacobin  declamation;  to 
draw  one's  chair  round  to  the  fire,  a  work  on  "  the  characters  of 
Shakspeare's  Plays,"  in  one's  hand,  with  a  thousand  well  known 
passages  floating  in  one's  memory,  hoping  to  find  new  beauties 
pointed  out,  fresh  admiration  excited,  and  then  to  be  caught, 
entrapped,  surprised  into  reading  tirades  of  democratic  trash, 
fit  for  the  columns  of  a  Sunday  newspaper,  perhaps  intended 
for  or  copied  from  one,  is  a  disappointment  too  severe  not  to 
irritate  the  sufferer  beyond  the  bounds  of  patience.  We  will 
oblige  our  readers  v\  iih  an  extract  or  two ;  the  first,  from  the 
play  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

"  Kings  ought  never  to  be  seen  on  the  stage.  In  the  abstract 
they  are  very  disagreeable  characters ;  it  is  only  while  living  they 
are  the  best  of  kings  It  is  their  power,  their  splendour,  it  is  the 
apprehension  of  the  personal  consequences  of  their  favour  or  their 
hatred,  that  dazzles  the  imagination  and  suspends  the  judgment  of 
their  favourites  or  their  vassals  !  but  death  cancels  the  bond  of  al- 
legiance and  of  interest ;  and  seen,  as  they  were,  their  power  and 
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their  pretensions  look  monstrous  and  ridiculous.  The  charge: 
brought  against  modern  philosoph)',  as  inimical  to  royalty,  is  unjust, 
as  it  might  as  well  be  brought  against  other  things.  No  reader  of 
liistory  can  be  a  lover  of  kings." 

^Vhat  the  other  things  mean  in  the  last  sentence  but  one  sve 
are  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  we  liave  no  very  definite  idea  of  "  things 
in  general."  With  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  passage  we  netd 
not  go  out  of  this  country  for  the  confutation  of  every  syllable 
of  it,  two  melancholy  instances  are  yet  before  our  eyes.  Our 
tie.xt  quotation  is  from  Coriolanus. 

"  The  history  of  mankind  is  a  romance,  a  mask,  a  tragedy, 
constructed  upon  the  principles  of  poetical  justice  ;  it  is  a  noble  or 
royal  hunt,  in  which  wltat  is  sport  to  the  few,  is  death  to  the 
iman}^,  and  in  which  the  spectators  halloo  and  encourage  the  strong 
to  set  upon  the  weak,  and  cry  havoc  in  the  chace,  though  they  do 
not  hhare  in  the  spoil.'' 

Kings  are  certainly  intolerable  evils,  but,  in  ?vlr.  H.'s  eyes* 
not  the  only  ones;  the  hereditary  supporters  of  monarchy  are 
nearly  as  bad,  and  must  of  course  be  degraded  in  their  turn  ; 
*^  Nobility,"  has  been  called  "  a  graceful  ornament  to  civil  order, 
the  Corinthian  capital  of  polished  society ;"  and  it  is  the  saying 
of  a  wise  man,  "  Omoes  boni  nobilitati  favemus;"  indeed  man- 
kind, in  all  ages,  seem  to  have  agreed  in  giving  honour  to  the 
descendants  of  the  wise  and  brave ;  not  so  Mr.  Hazlitt ;  he  not 
only  will  give  them  no  honour,  but  will  not  even  admit  them  to 
an  equali"ty  with  their  fellow  men  This  is  your  orthodox  Jaco- 
binism; an  independent  John  Bull  says,  "^  A  lord  is  a  man, 
and  no  better  than  I  am  ;"  but  this  is  lukewarmness ;  the  true 
doctrine  is,  "  A  man  of  rank  is,  from  an  unfortunate  coincidence 
of  birth  and  education,  degraded  in  the  scale  of  moral  feeling, 
aiui  an  enemy  to  the  interests  of  his  country  ;"  here  the  te.xt  of 
republicanism  can  neither  be  misconstrued  nor  misapplied  ;  the 
same  spirit  which,  in  the  hour  of  internal  quiet,  consigns  a 
whole  class  to  coiideinnaticm,  would  hardly  pause  at  mere  pro- 
scription in  the  reign  of  tumult  and  of  terror.  The  pride  of  an- 
cestry is  confessedly  a  weakness,  and  has  ever  been  a  favourite 
subject  of  the  comic  muse ;  bat  the  pride  that  cannot  brook  a 
superior,  must  soon  become  discontented  with  equ;dit\-,  and  is 
in  Its  essence,  purely  tragic.  How  cautious  ought  any  writer  to 
be  of  allowing  a  feeling  of  prejudice  to  direct  his  pen  ;  can  ihat 
man  be  called  liberal,  (which  is  the  cant  term  by  which  a  certain 
political  sect  would  designate  thfa.mselves)  who  deals  out  censiir« 
wholesale ;  or  shall  he  be  considered  a?i  an  honest  logician  Avho 
confounds  the  vices  of  individual?  with  the  principles  of  a  class  ? 
7  if 
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if  the  question  be  answered  affirmalivelj,  in  either  case  we  shall 
be  obliged,  to  admit  that  tlie  following  passage  is  not  only  candid 
in  its  tone  of  feelings  but  fair  in  its  deduction  ;  it  is  from  the  re- 
remarks  on  that  part  of  Richard  the  2d,  \\hich  describes  the  vio- 
lent <|uarrel  between  young  Anmei  le  and  the  uoble.5. 

"  The  truth  is,  there  is  neither  truth  nor  honour  in  all  these 
noble  persons,  they  answer  words  with  words  as  they  do  blows  with 
blows,  in  mere  self  defence  ;  nor  have  they  any  principle  whatever 
but  that  of  courage  in  maintaining  any  wrong  they  dare  commit,  or 
any  falsehood  they  might  find  it  convenient  to  assert.  How  ditl'er- 
ent  were  these  noble  knights  and  barons  bold,  from  their  more  re- 
tined  descendents  in  the  present  day,  who,  instead  of  deciding- 
questions  of  riglit  by  brute  force,  refer  evei-y  thing  to  convenience, 
fasliion,  and  good  breeding;  in  point  of  abstract  love  of  truth  or 
justice  they  are  just  the  same  now  that  they  were  then." 

Biit  it  is  not  in  whole  passages  that  this  feeling  is  so  strongly 
displayed,  as  in  the  general  tendency  of  the  work,  every  oppor- 
tunity is  laid  hold  of  to  "  talk  at"  (to  borrow  an  expression  from 
Mr.  Haziitt)  royalty  and  its  suppoilers.  Politics  lurk  under 
every  aphorism  that  the  author  enunciates,  and  the  reader,  in  ga- 
thering the  flowers  of  poetry,  must  constantly  besvare  of  the 
snake  that  lurks  beneath  it.  'llie  \\hole  of  tl;e  remarks  on  Co- 
riolanus  and  Henry  the  5lh,  are  political ;  in  the  former,  the 
dastardly  mob  is  pitied,  the  tribunes  of  the  people  (good  men) 
sympathised  with,  and  the  poet  himself  gets  a  rap  on  the  knuckles 
for  his  courtly  politics.  Your  democrat  i.^  your  true  bigot ;  he 
admits  none  of  other  creeds  to  be  within  the  pale  of  salvation. 
We  wonder  that  the  poet  escaped  reprehension  for  having 
dared,  under  the  name  of  Jack  Cade,  to  pourtray  the  characters 
and  anticipate  the  very  speeches  of  half  the  mob  orators  of  the 
day. 

The  outrageousness  of  political  opinion  can  easily  be  |:^ar- 
doned,  the  rancour  even  of  its  expression  may  be  overlooked,  but 
what  shall  be  said  to  him  who  directs  the  shafts  of  personal  ridi- 
cule against  the  aged  and  imforlunate  ;  if  grey  hairs  and  misfor- 
tune are  no  protection,  too  true  it  is,  that  we  live  in  a  wilderness 
of  woe.  We  copy  the  following  passage  in  order  to  bring  before 
the  author's  eyes  the  disgusting  impropriety  of  it, 

*'  It  is  curious  that  Shakspeare  has  ridiculed,  in  Justice  Shallow, 
who  was  *  in  some  authority  under  the  King,'  that  disposition  to 
unmeaning  tautology,  which  is  the  regal  infirmity  of  later  times,  and 
which,  it  may  be  supposed,  he  acquired  from  talking  to  his  cousin 
Silence,  and  receiving  no  answers. 

«  FaUiaff: 
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*'  Frdstuff.    You  have  here  a  goodly  dwelling  and  a  rich'* 
*'  Shallow.    Barren,  barren,  barren  ;  beggars  all,  beggars 

Sir  John  :  marry  good  air.     Spread  Davy, 

Spread  Davy,  well  said  Davy  " 
*'  Falstaff.    This  Davy  serves  you  for  good  uses.'* 
*'  Shallow.    A  good  varlet,  a  good  varlet,  a  very  good  varlet, 

By  the  u^ass  I  have  drank  too  much  sack  at 

Supper.  A  good  varlet.  Now  sit  down,*no\v  sit  down.'* 

The  allusion,  especially  when  assisted  by  the  previous  com- 
ment, is  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood.  To  hold  up  peculiarity 
to  ridicule  is  never  the  act  of  a  scholar  or  a  gentleman  ;  but  to 
go  out  of  the  wa)  to  make  an  attack  of  this  kind,  and  to  select 
for  its  object,  one,  whose  situation,  whose  age,  and  whose  mis- 
fnrtuneSj  ought  to  have  protected  him  in  the  estimation  of  every 
well  directed  and  feeling  mind,  makes  that  to  be  deliberate  bar- 
baiitjj  which  otherwise  might  be  only  idle  wantonness. 


Art.  III.  Algebra,  tcUh  Arithmetic  and  Me7(siiratio7i,Jrom 
the  Sanscrit  of  BrahtKegvpta  and  Bhascara.  Translated  by 
Henry  Thomas  Cokbrooke,  Esq.  F.li.S.M.  Linn,  and  Geo/. 
Soc.  and  R.  List.  London;  As.  Soc.  Bengal;  Ac.  Sc. 
Munich.     4to.     452  pp.     Murray.      1817. 

Art.  IV.  Bija  Ganita,  or  the  Algebra  of  the  Hindus.  By 
Edicard  Slrachey,  of  the  Bad  India  Corupcvys  Bengal  Civil 
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xilSTORICAL  pursuits  imply  a  constant  recurrence  to  origi- 
nal authorities,  and  to  the  earliest  records,  for  the  purpose  of 
■ascerlaining  the  credit  due  to  more  recent  and  popular  writers  ; 
or  of  ohtainmg  details,  which  may  develope,  more  fully,  the  man- 
ners and  feelings. of  any  partibd'ar  age.  Those  lighter  studies 
too,  or  elegant  tastes,  which  gratify  the  mind.,  by  cherishing  the 
powers  of  the  imagitiation,  or  by  exciting  its  sensibilities,  usually 
produce  an  affection  for  the  favorite  pursuit,  which  extends  to  the 
minutiae  of  its  details,  and  willingly  indulges  in  all  the  trifling 
anecdotes  which  literary  gossip  can  collect,  wiih  respect  to  itsin- 
fanc)  and  subsequent  growth.  But  the  sterner  discipline  of  the 
mathematics  keeps  on  in  one  direct  path,  and  rather  disdains  than 
cberiahes  much  curiosity  abor^  the  past.      Mathematical  studies 

are 
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are  either  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  knowledge  which  they 
convey,  and  its  practical  results  ;  or,  (as  in  our  Universities)  for 
the  sake  of  tlie  effect,  of  the  pursuit  itself,  upon  the  reasoning 
powers  of  the  mind.      In  the  first  case,  as  every  improvement, 
every  advance  in  mathematical  knowledge,   either   includes  all 
that  was  previously  read,  or  rejects  former  methods  of  proceeding, 
as  awkward    or   incorrect ;  and    as,    from   the  nature   of  these 
studies,  the  aJoption   of  the  improvement  could  not  have  been 
mere  caprice,  or  of  doubtful  authority,  the  altered  form  of  the 
science  becomes,  immediately,  the  proper  object  of  study  ;  whilst 
the  boundary  of  its  previous  state,  being  no  longer  of  any  conse- 
iuience,  is  naturally  overlooked  by  those,  whose  sole  object  is,  a 
search  after  consequences.     In  the  other  case,  where  ititellectual 
discipline  is  the  end,  and  matheniatical  studies  are  only  resorted 
to  as  the   means  of  obtaining  that  eud,  the  different  methods  by 
which  ma'hpuiatical  truths  are  reached,  may  afford  a  more  or  less 
valuable  exercise  for  the  mental  powers.     The  method  which  the 
professional  mathematician,  the  artist  (if  we  may  so  call  him)  pre- 
fers, as  leading  most  rapidly  to  the  desired  discovery,   or  as  af- 
fording the  most  general  conclusions,  may  not  be  the  process  best 
calculated  for  calling  into  action  the  reasoning  or  inventive  facul- 
ties.     Hence,   with  this  class  of  students,  it  will  occasionally  be 
found  desirable  to  adhere  to  the  old  forms  of  proceeding,  though 
they  may  have  been  reasonably  superseded,  ajuongst  mathemati- 
cians by  profession,    for    others   more    technically    serviceable. 
But,  whether  the  most  speedy,   or  the  most  logical  method  of 
solving  any  problem  be  recommended,  the  teacher  will  not,  iu 
eidier  case,  think  it  necessary  to  give  a  catalogue  of  all  the  me- 
thods which  may  be  successfully  applied,  or  of  the  dates  which 
ought  to  be  assigned  to  those  methods.     But  the  metaphysician 
who,  in  his  endeavours  to  improve  his  own  intellects,  usually  takes 
more  pains  to  pry  into  what  passes  in  the  brains  of  other  people, 
will  attach  considerable  interest  to  the  history  of  mathematical 
discoveries  ;  because,   he  will  reasonably  expect  to  find  the  man- 
ner in  which  each  successive  inventor  has  availed  himself  of  what 
had  been  done  before,  the  steps  by  which  he  has  advanced,  more 
accurately  defined,  the  whole  intellectual  process,  in  short,  more 
completely  anatomized,  than  in  any   other  history.     He  would 
allow  it  to  be  still  more  interesting  to  cotnpare  the  progress  of  ihe 
same  sciences  i:i  different  countries,  particularly,  if  he  could  as- 
certain, that  they  received  no  mutual  aid.     In  this  case  he  would 
observe,  liow  different  tastes  or  wants  led  to  the  cultivation  of  one 
portion  of  these  studies,   rather  than  another  ;  how  a  slight  de- 
viation leads  off  to  very  distant  conclusions  ;  and  how  the  want  of 
any  facilitating  steps  discovered  by  the  mathematicians  of  one 

country. 
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country,  has  been  supplied  by  intricate  processes,  or  along  coui.s.^ 
of  labour,  in  the  other.  Such  a  comparison,  tl)e  translations  of 
Messrs.  Strachey  and  Colebrooke,  (including  the  historical  matr 
ter  comprehended  in  their  preliminary  dissertations,)  have  now 
placed  within  the  reach  of  the  philosophers  of  Europe. 

Th.ere  is,  indeed,  still  considerable  ditlkuky  ui  ascertaining, 
how  iar  the  jnatlsematicians  of  the  !flast  and  West  have,  or  have 
not,  been  beneiited  by  any  interchaiige  of  discoveries  ;  but,  even 
on  this  very  curious  question,  the  advocates  of  each  party  will  be 
found  to  approach  much  more  nearly  in  their  statements,  than  it 
could,  a  few  years  ago,  have  been  expected,  that  they  ever 
^vouid  do. 

In  the  first  place,  our  present  system  of  arithipetical  notatiotj 
3S  now  confessed,  on  all  sides,  to  be  of  Indian  origin.  The  re- 
sult of  much  inquiry  on  the  subject  h  >s  been  to  ascertain,  that 
the  piesent  numeral  characters  were  introduced  into  Italy  and 
France  in  (lie  10th,  and  into  this  country  in  the  1  Ith  century  ; 
having  been  derived  from  the  Spanish  M"ors  ;  and  the  Arabians 
acknowledge,  that  this  system  of  notation  came  to  them  from  In- 
dia. We  find  a  curious  confirmation  of  this  genealoiiv  in  the 
writings  of  Flanudes,  a  Greek  mo?ik  of  the  14th  century.  In  a 
■\vork,  entitled  AciyioliK'n  IvSiJtr),  ^'/i^^otpopiac  xcg-ra  Ivoay,  he  gives 
the  details  of  a  system  of  numer;ttion,  which  corresponds  pre- 
cisely with  (hat  now  in  use.  His  figures  for  the  nine  first  lunn- 
btrs,  as'  given  in  Montucht,  do  not  indeed  much "Jesemble  the 
jnodern  characters,  except  in  the  instances  of  1  and  9  ;  but  they 
are  exactly  the  same  as  those  used  by  Al  Sephadi,  an  Arabian  of 
the  1.3th  century;  whilst  l^'lanudes  himself  says,  ''^  these  nine 
characters  are  Indian;"  and  adds,  they  have  a  tenth  character, 
called  T^K^qa,  wjiich  thej  express  by  an  0,  and  which  denotes 
the  absence  of  any  number.  Now  this  word  cyj>ber  is  of  Arabic 
etymology.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Planudes  must  have  ac- 
quired his  knowledge  of  these  Indian  figures  through  the  n)ediunx 
of  the  Arabians,  and  must  also  have  learnt  from  them,  what  he 
asserts,  so  positively,  of  their  Indian  origin. 

But  a  considerable  diflliculty  still  awaits  us.  As  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  the  celebrated  Boethius  describes 
our  present  system  of  arithmetical  notation,  as  the  invention  of 
the  Pythagoreans  ;  and  the  characters  wliich  he  uses,  (at  least, 
those  winch  we  find  m  the  MS,  copies  now  extant)  are  the  same 
as  our  own  for  1,  S,  and  9  ;  the  same,  but  inverted,  for  2  and  5  ; 
^nd  are  not  without  vestiges  of  resemblance  in  the  remaining 
figures,  3,  4,  6,  and  7.  Considering  the  age  in  which  Boethius 
Ijved,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine,  that  he  had  any  plausible  autho- 
rity ibr  attributing  the  invention  of  tliese  figures  to  Pythagoras, 
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o?-  any  cf  his  immediate  followers ;  but  it  is,  also,  too  early  for 
the  hypothesis  of  Arabian  inlerference.  Had  the  Constantino- 
politan  Greeks,  whose  commerce  was  at  that  time  very  extensive, 
already  brought  this  notation  from  India  ?  And,  did  Boethius,when 
he  used  the  term  Pythagorean,  mean  to  express  an  indistinct  notion 
of  an  Eastern  origin,  as  that  ancient  philosopher  acquired,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  much  of  his  knowledge  in  the  East  r  Sylvrster  the 
2d,  who  was  (long  afterwards)  mainly  instrumental  in  introdu- 
cing this  notation  into  common  use,  had  studied  amongst  the 
Arabians,  and  was,  also,  an  ardent  admirer  of  Boethius  *.  It  is 
not  unnatural,  therefore,  to  suppose,  that  he  may  have  seen  the 
simihtude  of  the  tuo  systems,  as  taught  by  his  Mahometan  mas- 
ters, and  as  sketched  by  Boeihiu.s ;  and  may  have  copied  the 
figures  of  the  latter,  as  already  Jvuown  amongst  the  learned  of 
Christian  Europe,  though,  probably,  to  none  but  the  learned. 
We  may  farther  remark,  that  if  we  descend  two  centuries  later, 
the  numerals  used  by  Roger  Bacon  differ  from  those  given  by 
Boethius  only  in  the  figures  which  denote  3,  4,  and  C)  -f.  Of 
these  the  3  and  6  are  the  same  as  we  use  at  present,  but  the  4 
had  become  a  sort  of  semi-eight.  To  the  advantages  of  the  In- 
dian system  of  notation,  above  that  in  use  amongst  the  Greeks, 
and  above  the  still  less  philosophical  method  of  the  Romans,  we 
are  indebted  for  the  facility,  we  may  almost  sav  for  the  possibi- 
lity of  applying  to  any  practical  purposes,  the  result  of  our  theo- 
retical calculations.  When  the  subject  is  viewed  in  this  light, 
the  scientific  geometrician  of  Europe  must  also  acknov,  ledge  his 
obligations  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  arithmeticians  of  India;  but 
in  the  theory  of  his  particular  department  of  mathematical  know- 
ledge, the  presumption  appears,  from  several  circumstances,  to 
be  m  favour  of  the  mutual  independence  of  the  philosophers  of  the 
East  and  West.  For  instance,  the  4?th  Prop.  ].  B.  of  El.  is 
solved  in  three  difterent  ways  by  Bhascara,  and  not  one  of  them 
resembles  Euclid's  method.  The  problem  occurs,  as  a  question 
connected  with  quadratic  equations,  in  v.  C.  of  the  Vija  Ganita; 


*  In  Cave's  list  of  the  works  of  the  Monk  Gerbert,  afterwards 
Sylvester  2d,  occurs  Epigramma  elegantissimum  in  imaginera 
Poethii  Severini ;  with  a  reference  to  it  as  extant  in  Baronius'  Ap- 
pend, torn.  7.  p.  4-. 

\  After  all  perhaps  it  may  be  reasonable  to  doubt,  whether  the 
characters  used  in  the  copies  of  Boethius  now  extant,  were  such  as 
he  designed,  or  only  the  equivalent  marks  of  later  transcribers,  and 
therefore  of  no  higher  antiquity  than  the  MSS.  in  which  they  are 
ibund, 

and 
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audit  is  ob^ervcH  by  oi>e  of  the  scholiasts,,  (for  the  text  is  accorft- 
pmiitd  by  very  eJaborate  ai'.d  frequent  notes  from  the  works  of 
commentutors^  wiio  flourished  in  the  loth^  \C)i\\,  aud  beginning 
of  the  ]7ih  centuries  of  the  Christian  aera)  th;tt  "  (he  question 
is  put  solely  to  inquire  into  the  principle  of  the  solution  of  this 
problem."     Co/ehrooke,  p.  220.  note  bij  Cruhria. 

The  first  of  Bhuscara's  methods  is  derived  from  the  similasity 
of  the  triangles,  made  by  letting  fall  a  perpendicular  from  the 
right  angle  on  the  hypotenuse.  In  this  case^  he  observes,  that 
(supposing  the  sides  to  be  a  and  b,  and  the  livpoth.  .r)  one  seg- 

ment  \\iil   be  equal  to  _,,  and  the  other  to  S-  ;  and,  therefore^ 

X  X 

their  sum,  or  x  bcirig  equated  with  the  sum  of  these  t'^  o  fractions, 
we  shuii  have  .!-'■—«' 4- 6^ 

His  second  method  is  more  curious. 
It  is  evident  from  inspection  that  four 
equal  and  similar  right-angled  triangles 
may  be  made  to  form  a  square,  whose 
sides  will  be  the  hypotenuses  of  those  tri- 
angles ;  and  that  the  space  in  the  centre, 
unoccupied  by  those  triangles,  will  be  a 
square,  whose  base  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  sides  containing  the  right  angle, 
or,  as  iJhascara  calls  them,  the  perpendi- 
cular and  side.  I'his  square  upon  the  hypotenuse  is  also 
evidently  equal  to  the  four  triangles  together  with  the  central 
figure,  or  to  twice  the  product  of  the  sides,  tOi;ether  with  the 
said  deficient  square ;  and  consequently  it  may  be  found.  He 
then  proceeds, 

"  Rule.  Twice  the  product  of  the  perpendicular  and  side  being 
added  to  the  square  of  their  difference,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
their  squares,  just  as  with  two  unknown  quantities.  Hence,  for 
facilit}',  it  is  ightly  said  :  '  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  the 
squares  of  tli  [lerpendicular  and  side,  is  the  hypotenuse.'  Cole- 
broolie,  Vij.  Gam.  p.  t^-22.  The  Sanscrit  Commentator's  note  on 
this  passage  is,  '  Let  the  two  quantities  be  .c  and  y.  The  square 
of  til  ir  difference  will  be  x'^ — l^a-.: +  .--.'  To  this  twice  the  product 
xz  bemg  added,  the  result  is  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  x  and  z.' 
Js.  id.  Crishna." 

The  ih.ird  method  is  effected  by  a  variation  of  the  figure  employ- 
♦"-d  in  tiiat  just  given  ;  the  four  triangles  being  placed  on  a  straight 
line,  equal  to  the  perpendicular  and  other  side,  so  as  to  form, 
with  the  addition  of  the  square  upon  the  difiVitnce  of  the  sides, 

the 
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the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  sides  This  figure  being  composed 
of  the  same  areas  as  the  preceding  iigme,  must  be  equal  to  it; 
or  the  sum  of  the  squares  upon  the  sides  appears  on  inspection, 
to  be  equal  to  the  square  upon  the  hypotenuse. 


., 1 , ij  / 


This  proposition  is  followed  by  some  others  analogous  to 
those  in  the  second  book  of  Euclid  ;  as,  that  if  from  the  square  of 
ihe  sum  of  tv.o  quaniilies,  there  be  taken  four  tiines  then*  pro- 
duct, the  remainder  will  be  the  square  of  their*  difference ;  which 
is  demonstrated,  by  forming  a  square  on  a  line  equal  to  the 
given  sum,  and  shewing,  that  this  .square  contains  four  times  the 
said  product  together  with  the  squaie  of  the  difference  of  the 
quantities. 

This  variation  in  the  selection,  or  in  the  mode  of  proving 
propositions,  which  form  a  part  of  the  first  elements  of  the 
science,  certainly  affords  reasonable  grounds  for  presuming,  as 
ve  before  observed,  that  the  earliest  geometricians  of  India  and 
the  West  had  no  such  intercourse  as  can  preclude  each  from 
tbe  merit  of  being  inventors. 

The  geometrical  portions  of  the  works  under  our  immediate 
notice,  are,  for  the  most  part,  confined  to  such  questions  as  are 
subservient  to  mensuration,  or  other  purposes  of  common  life  ; 
and  are  given  under  the  head  of  arithmetic.  On  these  subjects 
Bhascara,  and  the  older  wiiter  Brahmegupta,  each  give  six 
chapters,  or  sections,  in  which  plane  surfaces,  solids^  stacks, 
the  saw,  mounds  of  grain,  and  shadows,  are  respectively  inves- 
tigated. 

The  chapter  on  plane  surfaces  begins  with  triangles,  and  goes 
on  to  trapeziums  and  circles.  In  the  cases  of  rectilineal  figures, 
it  details  a  variety  of  very  ingenious  methods  of  computing  the 
sides,  perpendiculars,  or  diagonals,  where  some  of  these  lines 
are  given,  and  others  required.  But  no  notice  is  taken  of  the 
possibility  of  learning  the  sides,  from  the  knowledge  of  one  side 
and  certain  of  the  angles;  unless  by  the  construction  of  a  simi- 
lar jligure,  whose  sides  may  be  more  accessible  for  mensuration. 

On 
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On  the  other  hand,  where  the  data  are  insufficient,  the  learner 
is  directed  to  compendious  methods  of  finding  rational  answers; 
but  without  being  taught  the  principle  ou  which  these  methods 
proceed.     Thus, 

"  §  139.  Rule.  A  side  is  put.  From  that  multiplied  by  twice 
Eeme  assumed  number,  and  divided  by  one  less  than  the  square  of 
the  assumed  number,  a  perpendicular  is  obtained.  This,  being  set 
apart,  is  multiplied  by  the  arbitrary  number,  and  the  side  as  put 
is  subtracted  ;  the  remainder  will  be  the  hypotexiuse.  Such  a  tri- 
angle is  termed  rectangular, 

"§  140.  Or  a  side  is  put.  Its  square,  divided  by  an  arbitrary 
number,  is  set  down  in  two  places  :  and  the  arbitrary  number  be- 
ing added  and  subtracted,  and  the  sum  and  difTerence  halved,  the 
results  are  the  hypotenuse  and  upright.  Both  results  are  rational 
quantities,"     Lilavati  {Bhascara's  Arithmetic.)  Chap.  6. 

Tl:e  second  method  had  also  been  given  by  Brahmegupta. 
The  correctness  of  each  may  be  easily  shewn.  In  the  first  case, 
let  (a)  be  the  given  side,  (b)  the  assumed  quantity ;  and  if  the 

ot!i£r  side  be  taken  equal  to ,  tlien  —  -—  a  will  answer 

as  an  hypotenuse,     lor  a^-j-..  .  =  ^ ;    but    the 

square  of —  a,  or  ol  ,  that  is  or   i i,  will 

obviously  be  the  same  thing;  and,  therefore,  by  the  48th  Pro- 
blem of  Book  I.  of  Euclid,  such  a  triangle  will  be  rectangular. 

In  the  second  case,  (a)  is  again  one  side,  and    is  the 

2b 

.K             A     z  .  «'-'^'y      d'  +  lAr      a^-i-h'-     .,,    ,       .      , 
other;    and  fl^-f  — '  = 1  .•  .. — - —  vtill   be  the  i)y- 

'  2  6  '2  6  2  6  ■^ 

potcnuse  of  such  a  light-angled  triangle. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  in  each  case  the  knowledge  of  a 
proposition  formerly  noticed,  (viz.  that  the  square  of  the  sum 
of  two  quantities  is  equal  to  the  square  of  their  difference,  p/us 
four  times  their  product ;)  is  involved,  and  constitutes  the  only 
difficult  step. 

Of  circles,  the  elder  writer,  Brahmegupta,  says, 

*'  The  diameter  and  the  square  of  the  semidiameter,  being  se- 
verally multiplied  by  three,  are  the  practical  circumference  and 
area.  The  square  roots  extracted  from  ten  times  the  squares  of 
the  same  are  the  neat  values.'*  Colebrooke,  p.  308.  Bralun,  eh.  xii. 
tec.  4. 

Au 
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An  interval  of  rather  more  than  500  years,  according  to  Mr. 
Colebrooke's  estimation,  had  naturally  produced  some  improve- 
ments upon  this  rough  calculation.      Bhascara's  rule  is, 

"  When  the  diameter  of  a  circle  is  multiplied  by  3927,,  and 
divided  by  1250,  the  quotient  is  the  near  circumference;  or  mul- 
tiplied by  22,  and  divided  by  7,  it  is  the  gross  circumfer- 
ence adapted  to  practice."  Colehrooke,  p.  87.  Liluvciti,  ch.  vi. 
■}  201*. 

Tiie  ratio  of  22  to  7  is  well  known,  as  having  been  first  giveu 
by  Archimedes.  The  relative  accuracy  of  these  ratios,  as  com- 
pared s«ith  that  which  we  are  contented  to  use  for  ordinary  pur- 
jjoses,  v;iil  be  seen  most  easily,  when  reduced  to  decimals. 

Rough  scale  of  Brahmegupta,   A.  D.  628 3.03000  :  i 

Nearest  approximation  of  same 3.16227:  i 

Archimedes,  before  Christ  289,   and   Bhascara, 

A.  D.  1150 3.14285:  1 

Nearest  approximation  of  Bhascara 3.14160  :  i 

Proportion  correct  for  five  places „  3.14159  :  1 

According  to  the  scholiast  Ganesa,  the  proportion  3927: 1250 
is  that  of  the  periphery  of  the  inscribed  polygon  of  384  side«  to 
the  diameter  of  the  circle ;  and  was  deduced  (by  continued 
bisections  and  calculations  of  the  chords)  from  tlie  known  side 
of  a  hexagon. 

The  first  chapter  on  solids,  is  confined  to  parallelopipedsj, 
prisms,  cylinders,  cones,  and  their  frusta. 

The  second  is  entitled  stacks,  and  this  example  occurs : 

*'  A  sovereign  piously  caused  a  quadrangle  to  be  built  for  a 
•ollege,  the  wall  measuring  a  hundred  cubits  without  and  ninety- 
six  within,  and  seven  high ;  with  a  gate  four  by  three,  and  wickets 
half  as  wide  on  the  sides.    How  many  bricks  did  the  wall  contain  V 

It  appears  from  the  operation,  that  the  content  of  a  brick  is 
estimated  as  -/^  of  a  solid  cubit. 

The  chapters  on  the  law,  and  on  mounds  of  grain,  are  TQore 
curious. 

The  first  of  these  is  for  ascertaining  the  value  of  sawyer's 
work ;  and,  in  Brahmegupta,  and  a  still  earlier  writer,  Aryab- 


*  Mr.  C.  supposes  the  proportion  of  22  :  7  to  have  been  known 
to  Aryabhatta,  who  preceded  both  Brahmegupta  and  bhascara. 
But  this  supposition  only  rests  upon  inference  (Note  G.  xxxviii); 
whilst  there  is  direct  evidence,  in  one  instance,  of  the  employ- 
ment, by  Aryabhatta,  of  the  less  correct,  and  also  leao  manage- 
able proportion  of,  the  roet  of  ten  to  one.    (Sams  note,  p.  xxxix.J 

-*  batta. 
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liatta,  an  arbitrary  scale  of  numbers  is  given,  a?  proportjorred  to 
the  different  degrees  of  hardness  of  different  kinds  of  timber 
there  specified.  But  Bhascara  announces,  with  due  formality, 
as  a  maxim,  that  the  employer  must  pay  according  to  his  agree- 
ment ;  and  that  the  terms  of  agreement  will  probably  depend 
upon  the  difficulty  of  the  work. 

The  estimation  of  a  mound  of  grain  is  on  a  very  loose  scale ; 
but  the  commentators  pledge  themselves,  that  ^'  the  rule  is 
fcunded  on  trial  and  experience."  The  grain  is  supposed  to  be 
laid  on  a  heap,  on  the  ground,  or  against  a  wall. 

"  Rule.  The  tenth  part  of  the  circumference  is  equal  to  the 
height  in  the  case  of  coarse  grain  ;  the  eleventh  part  in  that  of 
fine;  and  the  ninth  in  the  instance  of  bearded  corn.  A  sixth  part 
of  the  circumference  being  squared  and  multiplied  by  the  height, 
the  product  will  be  the  solid  cubits."     P.  102.  Lilivati,  ch.  x. 

Then  follow  variations  of  the  rule,  adapted  to  the  cases  in 
which  the  mound  is  piled  against  a  wall,  or  in  the  corner  of  a 
chamber. 

The  chapter  on  the  shadow  of  the  gnomon,  is  again  an  inves- 
tigation of  right-angled  triangles. 

The  algebraical  portion  of  the  works,  now  under  our  notice^, 
is,  however,  that  which  will  excite  most  interest,  from  its  no- 
velty, and  from  the  valuable  information  connected  with  it,  as  lo 
the  history  of  the  science,  its  object,  and  the  extent  to  which  it 
has  been  carried  by  the  Hindoos, 

To  begin  M'ilh  its^  history,  which  involves  an  accotmt  of  its 
first  appearance  in  Europe,  and,  in  a  considerable  degree,  that 
of  Hindoo  astronomy,  and  of  the  system  of  chronology  adopted 
amongit  the  same  people. 

Whilst  our  present  numerals  came  from  India,  through  the 
mei'ium  of  the  Arabians,  and,  finally,  through  that  branch  of  the 
Maiiometan  empire,  which  was  so  long  settled  in  Spain  ;  algebra 
vta:.,  introduced  into  Italy,  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century, 
immediately  from  the  Eastern  Arabs.  Leonartio,  of  l^isa,  w  Ikj 
visited  Barbary,  Egypt,  and  Syria,  for  mercantile  purposes,  and 
liad  observed  in  those  countries  (as  he  mentions  in  the  preface 
to  his  Liber  Abaci)  the  advantages  of  the  Indian  notation,  de- 
termined to  write  a  treatise  on  that,  and  other  subjects  con- 
nected with  it,  in  order  that  ''  the  Latin  race  might  no  longer 
be  found  deficient  in  the  complete  knowledge  of  that  method  of 
compulation.*"     The  earliest  date  of  this  work  is  1C02.     It  \s 

a  treatise 


*  u 


Amplectens,"  says  Leonardo,  "strictlus  ipsum  modum  Yndo- 
rum,  et  actcutius  studens  in  co,  ex  proprio  sensu  qusedam  ad- 
dens," 
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3  treatise  on  arithmetic,  but  terminated  bj  the  solution  of 
equations  of  the  two  first  degrees,  ^'  as  Arabic  treatises 
of  computation  usually  are,  in  a  similar  manner/'  says  Mr. 
i'olebrooke,  and  as  has  been  exempliticd  by  Mr.  Strachey,  from 
the  Khulasat-ul-pisab.  The  last  chapter  of  Leonardo  oj)ens 
with  these  words  :  '•'  Incipit  pars  tertia  de  solnlione  (juarundam 
quasstiouum  secundum  modum  Algebrje  et  A!murabali«,  scilicet 
oppositionis  et  restaurationis."  Ho  calls  the  quasititv,  jts  square, 
and  cube,  respectively  res,  census,  and  cubus  ;  which  are  trans- 
lations of  the  Arabic  shai,  mal,  and  cub;  and  which  were 
again  rendered  into  the  Italian,  as  cosa,  censo,  and  cubo.  From 
llie  Hi  St  (if  these  words  the  art  was  soon  known  in  Italy,  as  re- 
^o!a  de  la  cosa*;  and  from  hence,  says  Dr.  iiutton,  caiue  our 
rule  of  coss,  cosic  numbers,  Kc. 

The  knowledge  that  algebra  came  to  them  from  the  Arabs, 
and,  going  still  farther  back,  ultimately  from  the  Indians,  seems 
never  to  have  been  lost  sight  of  in  Italy,  in  the  introduction  to 
Bombelli's  Algebra,  published  at  Bologna,  in  1572,  that  writer, 
enumerating  the  authors  he  had  consulted,  mentions  Mahomet 
Xjen  Musa,  Leonardo  the  Pisan,  Lucas  de  Burgo,  and  others  ; 
and  then  adds  a  curious  paragraph  relative  to  Diophantus.  He 
says, 

"  Tliat  some  years  since  there  had  been  found,  in  the  Vatican 
library,  a  Greek  work  on  this  art,  composed  by  a  certain  Diophan- 
tus, of  Alexandria,  a  Greek  author,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  An- 
toninus Pius;  wliich  work  having  been  shewn  to  him  by  Antonio 
Keggiaiio,  public  lecturer  on  mathematics  at  Rome,  and  finding  it 
to  be  a  good  work,  these  two  formed  the  design  of  giving  it  to  the 
world;"  and,  lie  says,  "  they  had  already  translated  five  books  of 


dens,"  ^c.     And   again,  •'  Plenam   numerorum    doctrinam  edidi 
Yndorurn,  quem  modum  in  ipsa  scientia.  pvsstantiorem  ele"i." 

Montucla,  in  his  first  edition,  had  placed  Leonardo,  of  Pisa, 
two  centuries  too  late.  He  corrected  his  error,  on  the  su.o-gestion 
of  Copali,  having  seen  the  evidence  published  by  that  writer,  and 
by  Targioni  Tozzetti.  Mr.  Coiebrooke  justly  observes,  "  that  it 
is  x-ather  discreditable  to  Professor  Leslis,  writing  an  elaborate 
and  certainly  very  lenglhy  treatise,  on  the  origin  of  notation  and 
arithmetic,  for  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopedias  Britannica, 
so  lately  as  1S16,  to  persist  in  an  error  o'i  great  iu:j)ortance  to  his 
subject,  and  vvluch  had  been  discussed  and  decided  above  twenty 
years  since," 

*  Lucas  Paciolus,  or  de  Burgo,  whose  work  was  the  first  ever 
printed  on  algebra,  and  that  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, calls  it,  '*  L'Arte  maggiore  ;  ditta  dal  Vulgo,  la  Regola  de 
lii  Cosa,  over  Alghebra  e  Almucabala. 

the. 
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the  seven  which  were  then  extant ;  being  as  yet  hindered  by  dther- 
avocations  from  completing  the  work."  He  then  adds  the  follow- 
ing strange  circumstance,  "  that  they  had  found,  that  in  the  said 
XwrJc  the  Indian  authors  are  often  cited ;  hy  vohich  he  learned  that 
this  science  was  known  among  the  Indians^  before  the  Arabians  had 
it*." 

Mr.  Calebrooke  is  candid  enough  to  set  aside  this  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  mathematicians  of  India,  becau''e  no  copies  of 
Diophantus  now  accessible  contain  any  soch  references ;  and 
because,  instead  of  living  in  the  fime  of  Antoninus  Pius,  Dio- 
phantus lived  200  years  later,  "^rhis  last  fact  having  been  estab- 
lished since,  and  rather  by  satisfactory  arguments,  than  by  ex- 
press and  positive  dates,  niigUt  be  unknown  to  Bombeili,  with- 
out anv  disparagement  to  his  ordinary  accuracy.  As  to  the  direct 
references  to  Indian  Algebraists,  Dr.  Hutton  supposes,  that  the 
copy  which  BombelU  saw,  contained  marginal  notes  by 
Planudes,  or  some  other  scholiast,  making  mention  of  Indian 
works  on  the  science.  But  Mr.  d  appears  to  have  learnt  from 
Copali,  that  the  very  copy  alluded  to  by  Bombeili  has  been  col- 
lated, and  his  inaccuracy  fully  established.  It  is,  however,  at 
least  probable,  that  Bombeili  had  some  grounds  for  referrmg 
algebra  to  an  Indian  origin,  though  he  may  have  mis-stated  his 
authority.  At  any  rate,  as  his  want  of  accuracy  on  this  point 
was  detected  by  Copaii,  the  latter  was  not  misled  by  him,  when, 
after  diligent  research,  he  came  to  this  conclusion,  (a  conclusion 
too,  which  was  at  variance  with  the  generally  received  opinion 
in  Fiance  and  England,  at  the  time  he  wrote.) 

*'  Concerning,"  says  he,  "  the  origin  of  algebra  among  the 
Arabs,  what  is  certain  is,  that  Muhammed  Ben  Musa,  the  Khu- 
warcymite,  first  taught  it  to  them,  'i'here  is  nothing  in  history 
respecting  Muhammed  Ben  Musa  individually,  which  favours  the 
opinion,  that  he  took  from  the  Greeks  the  algebra  which  he  taught 
to  the  Mahometans.  History  repi'esents  him  in  no  other  light, 
than  as  a  mathematician  of  a  country  distant  from  Greece,  but; 
connected  with  India :  skilled  in  the  Indian  tongue ;  fond  of  In- 
dian subjects  ;  which  he  translated,  amended,  epitomized,  adorned  ; 
and  he  it  was,  who  was  the  first  instructor  of  the  IMahometahs  in 
the  Algebraic  art.  Not  having  taken  Algebra  from  tiie  Greeks,  he 
must  have  either  invented  it  himself,  or  taken  it  from  the  Indians* 
Of  the  two,  the  second  appears  to  roe  the  most  probable.*  " 

In  this  summary  of  the  results  at  which  he  had  arrived,  it  will 
naturally  be  asked,  as  the   most  important  question,   What  are 


*  Hutton's  Mathematical  Dictionary,  article  Algebra,  p.  87. 
*  Copaii.  Orig.  del.  Algeb.  i.  219. 
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ihe  arguments  which  so  positively  prove,  that  this  first  instructor 
of  the  Arabs  in  Algebra  did  not  take  this  art  from  the  Greeks? 
Are  we  provided  with  no  better  grounds  for  this  assumption, 
than  the  mere  silence  of  history  with  respect  to  any  attainments 
of  this  man  in  Grecian  literature? 

Upon  these  points^  Mr.  Colebrooke's  extensive  acquaintance 
with  eastern  learning,  has  enabled  him  to  bring  forward  such 
facts  and  dates,  as  appear  fully  to  bear  him  out  in  saying — 

"  1st.  That  the  acquaintance  of  the  Arabs  with  the  Hindu  as- 
tronomy is  traced  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century  of  the  He- 
jira,  in  the  reign  of  Almansur ;  upon  authority  of  Arabian  histo- 
rians citing  that  of  the  preface  of  ancient  astronomical  tables : 
while  their  knowledge  of  the  Greek  astronomy  does  not  appear  to 
have  commenced  until  the  subsequent  reign  of  Harun  Al-Rashid, 
when  a  translation  of  the  Almagest  is  said  to  have  been  executed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Barmacide  Yahyon  ben  Khaled. 

"  2dly.  That  they  were  become  conversant  in  the  Indian  me- 
thod of  numerical  computation,  within  the  second  century ;  that 
is,  before  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Almamun,  whose  acces- 
cesion  to  the  Khelafet  took  place  in  205  H. 

"  3dly.  That  the  first  treatise  on  Algebra  in  Arabic  was  pub- 
lished in  his  reign ;  whilst  their  acquaintance  with  the  works  of 
Diophantus  is  not  traced,  by  any  historical  facts  collected  from 
their  writings,  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  the  Hejira,  when  Abulwafa  Buzjani  flourished. 

'4thly.  That  Mohammed  ben  Musa  Khuwarezmi,  the  same 
Arabic  author,  who,  in  the  time  of  Almamun,  and  before  his 
accession,  abridged  an  earlier  astronomical  work  taken  from  the 
Hindus,  and  who  published  a  Treatise  on  the  Indian  Method  of 
Numerical  Computation,  is  the  first  also  who  furnished  the  Arabs 
with  a  knowledge  of  algebra."     Notes  and  Illustrations.     P.  Ixxii. 

It  farther  appears,  that  a  MS.  copy  of  this  first  Arabic 
Treatise  on  Algebra  is  to  be  found  amongst  the  treasures  of  the 
Bodleian  Library  *,  bearing  as  the  date  of  its  transcription  743 
Hej.  or  A.D.  134'2.  We  are  sorry  to  find  Mr.  Colebrooke  plead- 
ing the  weakness  of  his  health  as  an  impediment  to  his  examin- 
ing the  MS.  in  its  place.  From  the  title  and  preface,  however, 
(which  had  been  transmitted  to  him)  he  "  tinds  it  distinctly  as- 
serted, to  be  the  first  Treatise  composed  upon  Algebra  among 
the  Faithful ;"  and  yet  spoken  of  as  compiled,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  any  claim  to  originality.  Being  then  called  by  its  author 
a  compilation,  and  yet  said  to  treat  of  an  art  nezv  to  his  country- 
men ;  and  this,  by  a  man,  otherwise,  known  to  have  employed 

*  The  MS.  is  marked  CMxviii.  Hunt.  214  fol. 
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himself  on  Hindu  coniputatior.  and  astronomy  ;  we  are  ready 
to  confess  the  strength  of  the  presumption,  that  the  treatise  in 
question  must  have  been  compiled  from  corresponding  \Aorks  In 
the  Indian  tongue. 

Suppose  it  granted,  then,  that  as  algebra  found  its  way  into 
modern  Europe-  from  the  Arabs,  so  they  acquired  this  art  im- 
mediately from  the  Hindoos.  It  will  still  remain  to  be  debated, 
whether  this  singular  branch  of  the  mathematics  was  twice  in- 
vented ;  or,  whether  the  knowledge  of  it  may  not  have  flowed 
from  Diophuiilus  and  the  Greeks  to  fr.dia,  and  then  by  a  reflex 
course  to  the  Arabians.  'I'he  interval  between  the  age  of  Dio- 
phantus,  (probably  the  middle  of  the  fourth  centtu-y)  and  the 
knoun  date  q\  the  introduction  of  algebra  among  the  Arabians, 
comprehending  five  centuries,  is  extensive  enough  to  admit  the 
practicability  of  such  a  propagation  of  this  particular  species  of 
knowledge. 

Without  taking  upon  ourselves  to  spea!;  very  positively,  on 
this  curious  question,  we  may  observe,  that  those  who  chuse  to 
claim  for  the  Greeks,  the  honour  of  having  been  the  teachers  of 
the  Brahmijis,  will  draw  the  strongest  arguments  from  the  infor- 
mation, which  Mr.  Colebrooke's  researches  and  liberality  have 
phiced  within  their  reach.  In  his  prelianuary  dissertation,  Mw 
Colebrooke  acknowledges,  that 

"  The  age  of  the  earliest  known  Hindu  writer  on  algebra,  noit 
being  with  certainty  carried  to  a  period  anterior,  or  even  quite 
equal  to  that  in  which  Diofhantus  is  on  probcxble  grounds  placed, 
the  argument  of  priority,  so  far  as  investigation  has  yet  proceeded, 
is  in  favour  of  Grecian  invention.  The  Hindus,  however,  had 
certainly  made  distinguished  progress  in  the  science,  so  early  as 
the  century  immediately  following  that  m  which  the  Greciau 
taught  the  rudiments  of  it.  The  Hindus  had  the  benefit  of  a  good 
arithmetical  notation  :  the  Greeks,  the  disadvantage  of  a  bad  one. 
ISTearly  alliod  as  algebra  is  to  arithmetic,  the  invention  of  the  alge- 
braic ca'lculiis  was  more  easy  and  natural  where  arithmetic  was  best 
handled-  No  such  marked  identity  of  the  Hindu  and  Diophantinc 
systems  is  observed,  as  to  demonstrate  communication.  They  are 
suiHciently  distinct  to  justify  the  presumption,  that  both  might  be 
invented  independently  of  each  other. 

*'  If,  however,  it  be  insisted,  that  a  hint  or  suggestion,  the 
seed  of  their  knowledge,  may  have  reached  the  Hindu  mathemati- 
cians immediately  from  the  Greeks  of  Alexandria,  or  mediately 
through  tho^  of  Bactria,  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  confessed, 
that  a  slender  germ  grew  and  fructified  rapidly,  and  soon  attained 
an  approved  state  of  maturity  in  Indian  soil. 

"  More  will  not  be  here  contended  for  :  since  it  is  not  impossible, 
that  the  lunt  of  the  one  analysis  may  have  been  actually  received 
hy  the  aiathematician.s  of  the  other  jiatian ;  nor  unlikelv,  tonsider- 
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Ingthe  arguments  which  may  be  brought  for  a  probable  communi- 
cation on  the  subject  of  astrology ;  and  adverting  to  the  intimate 
connexion  between  tnis  and  tiie  pure  mathematics,  through  the 
medium  of  astronomy. 

"  The  Hindus  had  undoubtedly  made  gome  progress  at  an  early 
period  in  the  astronomy  cultivated  by  them  for  the  regulation  of 
time.  Their  calendar,  both  civil  and  religious,  was  governed 
chiefly,  not  exclusively,  by  the  moon  and  sun :  and  the  motions 
of  thet-:e  luminaries  were  carefully  observed  by  them  :  and  with 
such  success,  that  their  determination  of  the  moon's  synodical  re- 
Volution,  which  was  what  they  were  principally  concerned  withj 
is  a  much  more  correct  one  than  <he  Greeks  ever  achieved*. 
They  had  a  division  of  the  ecliptic  intd  twenty-seven  and  twenty- 
eight  parts,  suggested  evidently  by  the  moon's  period  in  days ; 
and  seemingly  th-jir  own  :  it  was  certainly  borrowed  by  the  Ara- 
bians +.  Being  led  to  the  observation  of  the  fixed  stars,  they  ob- 
tained a  knowledge  of  the  positions  of  the  most  remarkable;  and 
noticed,  for  religious  purposes,  and  from  superstitious  notions,  the 
heliacal  rising,  with  other  phoenomena  of  a  few.  The  adoration 
of  the  sun,  "of  the  planets,  and  of  the  stars,  in  common  with  the 
worship  of  the  elements,  held  a  principal  place  in  their  religious 
observances,  enjoined  by  the  Vedas  %  :  and  they  were  led  conse- 
quently by  piety  to  watdi  the  heavenly  bodies.  They  were  parti, 
cularly  conversant  with  the  most  splendid  of  the  primary  planets ; 
the  period  of  Jupiter  bein<j  introduced  by  them,  in  conjunction 
with  those  of  the  sun  and  moon,  into  the  regulation  of  tlieir  ca- 
lendar, sacred  and  civil,  in  the  form  of  the  celebrated  cycle  of 
sixty  years,  common  to  them  and  to  the  Chaldeans,  and  still  retained 
by  them.  From  that  cycle  they  advanced  by  progressive  stages, 
as  the  Chaldeans  likewise  did,  to  larger  periods;  at  first  by  com- 
bining that  with  a  number  specifically  suggested  by  other,  or  more 
Correctly  determined,  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  and 
afterwards,  by  merely  augmenting  the  places  of  figures  for  greater 
scope,  (preferring  this  to  the  more  exact  method  of  combining  pe- 
riods of  the  planets  by  an  algebraic  process  ;  which  they  likewise 
investigated  (^ ;  :  until  they  arrived  finally  at  the  unwieidly  cycles 
named  Mahhyugas  and  Cnlpas.  But  it  was  for  the  sake  of  astro- 
logy, that  they  pushed  their  cultivation  of  astronomy,  especially 
that  of  the  minor  planets,  to  the  length  alluded  to.  Now  divina- 
tion, by  the  relative  position  of  the  planets,  seems  to  have  been, 
in  part  at  least,  of  a  foreign  growth,  and  comparatively  recent  in-* 
troduction,  among  the  Hindus.'"     Prelim,  p.  xxi. 

The  reasons,  for  asserting  divhiation  to  be  of  foreign  growth, 
are  partly  foundc:d  on  etyaioiogy.     Thus, 

"  Astrological  prediction   by    configuration    of  planets,   indi* 

*  "  As.  Res.  2  and  12.  f  As.  Res.  9,  Essay  vi." 

X  "  As.  Res.  8.  §  Bxi.iHMSC-UPTA,  Algebra." 

r»  2  eatee. 
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cates  even  by  its  Indian  name  a  Grecian  source.  It  is  de- 
nominated Hora,  the  second  of  three  branches  which  compose 
a.  complete  course  of  astronomy  and  astrology  :  and  the  word 
occurs  in  this  sense  in  the  writings  of  early  Hindu  astrologers, 
Vara'ha-miiiira,  whose  n<ime  stands  high  in  this  class  of  writers, 
has  attempted  to  supply  a  Sanscrit  etymology  ;  and  in  his  treatisi? 
on  casting  nativities  derives  the  word  from  Ahordtra,  day  and 
night,  a  nycthemeron.  This  formation  of  a  word  by  droppinj; 
hoik  the  first  and  last  syllables,  is  not  conformable  to  the  analogies 
of  Sanscrit  etymology.  It  is  more  natural  then  to  look  for  the 
origin  of  the  t»-rm  in  a  foreign  tongue:  and  that  is  presented  by 
the  Greek  <li^oe,  and  its  derivative  w^oo-xott^,  an  astrologer,  and  es- 
pecially one  who  considers  the  natal  hour,  and  hence  predicts 
events  *.  The  same  term  hora  occurs  again  in  the  writings  of  the 
Hindu  astrologers,  with  an  acceptation  (that  of  hour  +  )  which 
more  exactly  conforms  to  the  Grecian  etymon."  Prelim.  Note  O. 
P.  lxx\. 

^\gain, 

"  With  the  sexagesimal  fractions,  the  introduction  of  which  iv 
by  Wallis  ascribed  to  Ptolemy  among  the  Greeks  X,  the  Hindus 
have  adopted  for  the  minute  of  a  degree,  besides  a  term  of  their 
•wn  language,  cald,  one  taken  from  the  Greek  XittI*  scarcely  al- 
tered in  the  Sanscrit  liptd.  The  term  must  be  deemed  originally 
Greek,  rather  than  Indian,  in  that  acceptation,  as  it  there  corre- 
•ponds  to  an  adjective  XewI^,  slender,  minute  :  an  import  which 
precisely  agrees  with  the  Sanscrit  cald  and  Arabic  dakik,  fine, 
minute ;  whence,  in  these  languages  respectively,  cald  and  dakik 
for  a  minute  of  a  degree.  But  the  meanings  of  Hptd  in  Sanscrit  § 
are,  1st,  smeared;  2d,  infected  with  poison;  3d,  eaten:  and  its 
derivative  liptaca  signifies  a  poisoned  arrow,  being  derived  from 
lip,  to  smear :  and  the  dictionaries  give  no  interpretation  of  the 
tvord  that  has  any  affinity  with  its  special  acceptation  as  a  tech- 
nical term  in  astronomy  and  mathematics.  Yet  it  occurs  so  em- 
ployed in  the  work  of  Brahmegupta  [j."     P.  Ixxxi. 

Farther, 

•'  Cendra  is  used  by  Brahmegupta  and  Sicrya-siddhdnta,  as 
Veil  as  other  astronomical  writers  (Bha'scara,  &c.),  and  by  the 
astrologers  Vara'ha-mihira  and  the  rest,  to  signify  the  equa- 
tion of  the  centre  ^.  The  same  term  is  employed  in  the  Indian 
mensuration  for  the  centre  of  a  circle** ;  also  denoted  by  med'hya^ 

*  "  Hesych.  and  Suid.  +  As.  Res.  5.  107." 

I  "  Wallis.  Alg.  c.  7.  §  Am.  Cosh.         ||  C.  1.^6,  et  passim." 

^  ♦'  Brahm.  sidd'h.  c.  2.  Sur.  Sidd'h,  c.  2.  Vrthat  and  Laghu 
Jdctacas." 

••  "  Si*r,  071  Lil.  ^  207." 

middle. 
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laiiddle.  It  comes  so  near  in  sound,  as  in  signification,  to  the 
Greek  xivrpo*,  that  the  inference  of  a  common  origin  for  these 
words  is  not  to  be  avoided.  But  in  Sanscrit  it  is  exclusively  tech- 
nical ;  it  is  unnoticed  by  the  vocabularies  of  the  language ;  and  it 
is  not  easily  traced  to  a  Sanscrit  root.  In  Greek,  on  the  contrary, 
the  correspondent  term  was  borrowed  in  mathematics  from  a  fami- 
liar word  signifying  a  goad,  spur,  thorn,  or  point ;  and  derived  from 
a  Greek  theme  Kt^iu."     V.  Ixxxii. 

Mr.  Colebrooke  also  mentions  the  use  of  the  word  mcdbya, 
for  middle ;  of  dranima,  as  a  deuonrmation  of  value ;  and  of 
dinara,  as  the  name  of  a  coin :  but  he  considers  these  last  ra- 
ther a«  curious  instances  of  analogy  to  the  words  medius, 
AgaxM-a^  and  denarius,  than  as  satisfactory  examples  of  deri- 
vation. 

From  the  probabilities  which  etymology  affords,  we  advance 
to  direct  and  positive  evidence,  that  the  early  Hindu  mathema- 
ticians were  acquainted  with  the  progress  made  by  their  Grecian 
brethren. 

*'  Varaha-mihira,  who  has  in  another  place  prnised  the  Ya- 
Tanas  (the  Greeks)  for  their  proficiency  in  astrology  (or  astro- 
nomy, for  the  term  is  '^a-nh\^\xo\xs,)  frequently  quotes  them  in  his 
great  Treatise  on  Horoscopes  ;  and  his  scholiast  marks  a  distinction 
between  the  ancient  Yavanas,  whom  he  characterizes  as  a  race  of 
barbarians  conversant  with  Horoscopes,  and  a  known  Sanscrit  a;uthor 
tearing  the  title  of  Yavaneswara,  whose  work  he  had  seen,  and 
repeatedly  cites;  but  the  writings  and  doctrine  of  the  ancient  Ya- 
vanas, he  acknowledges  had  not  been  seen  by  him,  and  were 
-known  to  liim  only  by  this  writer's  and  his  own  author's  refe- 
rences *."     Prelim.  Note  O.  P.  Ixxxiii. 

This  Varaha-mihira  flourished  about  the  close  of  the  fifth 
century  of  tlie  Christian  aera  f  ;  and  appears  to  be  the  oldest 
writer  on  astronomy  and  algebra,  of  whom  any  plausible  account 
can  be  given,  except  Aryabhatta  ;  and  Mr.  Colebrooke  seems 
<lisposed  to  allow,  t^iat  this  last  may  have  only  preceded  Varaha- 
mihira  by  about  80  years +.  Joining  these  circumstances,  we 
quote  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Colebrooke's  preliminary  disser- 
tation : 

"  To  that  of  the  division  of  the  zodiac  into  twelve  signs,  repre- 
sented by  the  same  figures  and  animals,  and  named  by  words  of  the 


*  Mr.  Colebrooke's  language  seems  to  imply,  that  he  had 
himself  seen  these  quotations  from  Greek  astronomers  by  Varaha- 
mihira,  Nothing  would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  learned  world, 
ihan  some  specimens  of  ttieae  references. 

t  Preliro.  Note  K.  t  Prelim.  Npte  I. 
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same  import  with  the  zodaical  signs  of  the  Greeks ;  and  takhig 
into  consideratioa  the  anal  gy,  though  not  identit)',  of  the  Ptole-^ 
male  system,  or  rather  that  of  Hipparchus,  and  the  Indian  one 
of  excentric  deferents  and  ep!cyck:'s,  which  in  both  serve  to  ac- 
count for  the  irregularities  of  the  planets,  or  at  least  to  compute 
them,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the  Hindus  received  hints 
from  the  astronomical  schools  of  the  Greeks. 

'*  It  nmst  then  be  admitted  to  be  at  least  possible,  if  not  pro- 
bable, in  the  absence  of  direct  evidence  and  positive  proof,  that 
the  imperfect  algebra  of  the  Greeks,  which  had  advanced  in  their 
hands  no  further  than  the  solution  of  equations,  involving  one  un- 
known term,  as  it  is  taught  by  Diophantus,  vva=;  made  known  to 
the  Hindus  by  their  Grecian  instruu.ors  in  improved  astronomy. 
But,  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  Hindu  scholars,  the  hint  was  rendered 
fruitful,  and  the  algebraic  method  was  soon  ripened  from  that 
slender  beginning  to  the  advanced  state  of  a  well  arranged  science, 
as  it  was  taught  by  Aryabhat't'a,  and  as  it  is  found  in  treatises 
compiled  hy  Braumkgupta  and  Bha'scara,  of  both  which  ver- 
sions are  here  presented  to  the  public."     P.  xxiv. 

Montuf  la  had  noticed  the  remarkable  circumstance  of  the 
identity  of  the  liuiiau  and  Grecitfti  Zodiacs,  aad  had  very  justly 
observed  upon  it, 

"  Je  ne  puis  me  persuader,  que  si  ces  peuples  ctoient  les  pre- 
miers auteurs  de  cette  division,  elle  n'eut  pas  davantage  le  carac- 
ttre  Indien,qui  est  si  marque;  qu'on  n'y  vJt  ni  Brama,  ni  Vishnan, 
m  Proutrem,  ou  au  moins  quelques-uns  des  objets  du  culte  de^ 
Indiens,  ou  des  instrumens  qu"ils  emploient,  ou  des  animaux  qu'ils 
reverent,  comme  la  Vache."  Hist.  Mathem.  2d.  edit.  Tom.  1. 
p.  4-32. 

We  may  add,  that  the  days  of  the  week  are  named,  by  the 
Hhidus,  after  the  same  planets  as  iu  Europe,  This  coincidence 
would,  alone,  have  been  sufiicieiit  to  prove,  that  those,  who 
last  adopted  these  names,  had  borrowed  them.  For  tlie  order 
in  which  the  planets  recur,  as  assigned  to  the  days  of  the  week, 
is  too  capricious  a  violation  of  their  natural  order,  to  allow-  us 
to  suppose,  that  the  same  arrangement  would  have  been  selected 
by  two  unconnected  people,  ii\,m  any  natural  and  obvious  pro- 
priety in  the  thing  itself;  and  the  number  of  possible  permuta- 
tions is  infinitely  too  great,  to  allow  us  to  attribute  the  coiuci- 
?jence  to  chance. 

Having  stall  d  tlie  circumstances,  which  appear  to  be  most 
deservnig  of  notice,  in  favour  of  the  supposition,  that  the  phi- 
losophers of  India  were  indebted  to  the  school  of  Diophantus, 
for  the  first  rudiments  of  algebra  ;  we  may  proceed  to  an  exami- 
nation, of  the  advances  which  the  Hindoos  have  made  in  that 
science.     It  will,  ho\vever,  be  proper,  fust,  to  notice  the  dates 

assigned 
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assigned  to  tlie  writers,  whose  systems  we  are  to  examine ;  be- 
cause our  estimate  of  the  ingennit^y  of  this  people  will  be  in- 
fluenced by  a  consideration,  of  the  rapidiiy,  or  tardiness,  with 
which  they  improved  upon  the  crude  liints  transnnlted  to  therti 
from  the  VVest. 

W'e  have,  indeed,  ah'eady  noticed  Aryabhatta  as  living  at  a 
period,  which  cannot  weii  be  brought  clown  h)wer,  than  the 
beginning  of  the  iifth  century  of  the  Cijiistian  ffira.  This,  with- 
out entering  upon  less  decisive  argunieiits,  may  rest  upon  the 
notice  of  his  works  by  Varaha-niihu:! ;  wlio  is  placed  at  the  cl(jse 
of  that  century,  1st,  on  the  authority  of  his  countrsnien;  2dly^ 
from  the  posai.)n  which  he  has  assigned  to  the  cohires  in  his 
time.  The  algebraical  works  of  i\ryabhatta  are  only  knv)vv.n 
from  the  quotations  made  by  Brahmeguj)ta,  and  the  commenta- 
tors. From  these  quola'ions  Mr.  Colcbrooke  seems  disposed  to 
think,  that  his  successors  made,  comparatively,  but  scaniy  addi- 
tions to  the  science.  'J'lie  tirst  of  these  successors,  who  comes 
before  us  in  a  tai?gible  shape  is  Biahmegnpta.  Of  liis  astro- 
nomy, Mr.  Colebrooke  gives  the  foiiowmg  account : 

"  Br  ahmf.gupta's  entire  work  comprises  twenty-one  lectures 
or  chapters  ;  of  which  the  ten  first -contain  an  astronomical  system, 
consisting  (1st  and  2d)  in  the  compulation  of  mean  motions  and 
true  places  of  the  planets ;  3d,  soliuion  of  problems  concerning 
time,  tha  points  of  the  horizon,  and  the  position  of  places  ;  4th 
and  .5th,  calculation  of  lunar  and  solar  eclipses ;  6th,  rising  and 
setting  of  the  planets  ;  7th,  position  of  the  moon's  cusps  ;  8th,  ob- 
servation of  altitudes  by  the  gnomon;  9th,  conjunctions  of  the 
planets;  and,  10th,  their  conjunction  with  stars.  The  next  tea 
are  supplementary,  including  five  ciiapters  of  problems  with  their 
•solutions  :  and  the  twenty-first  explains  the  principles  of  the  astro- 
nomical system  in  a  compendious  treatise  on  spherics,  treating  of 
the  astronomical  sphere  and  its  circles,  the  construction  of  sines, 
the  rectification  of  the  apparent  planet  from  mean  motions,  the 
cause  of  lunar  and  solar  echpses,  and  the  construction  of  the  ar- 
milJary  sphere.  ^ 

*'  The  copy  of  the  scholia  and  text,  in  the  translator's  posses- 
sion, wants  the  whole  of  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  chapters,  and  exhi- 
bits gaps  of  more  or  less  extent  in  the  preceding  five  ;  and  appears 
to  have  been  transcribed  from  an  exemplar  eqtmlly  defective. 
From  the  middle  of  the  9th,  to  near  the  close  of  the  15th  chapters, 
is  an  uninterrupted  and  regular  series,  comprehending  a  very  ca- 
rious chapter,  the  11th,  which  contains  a  revision  and  censure  of 
earlier  writers  :  and  next  to  it,  the  chapter  on  arithmetic  and  men- 
suration, whicn  is  the  l^th  of  the  work.  It  is  followed  in  the  13th, 
and  four  succeeding  chapters,  by  solutions  of  problems  concerning 
jnean  and  true  motions  of  planets,  finding  of  time,  place,  and 
points  i«  the  horizon }  aed  r^Jative  to  other  matters,  which  the 

defect 
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defect  of  the  two  last  of  five  chapters  renders  it  impracticable  to 
specify.  Next  comes,  (but  in  separate  form,  being  transcribed 
from  a  different  exemplar,)  the  18th  chapter  on  Algebra.  The 
two,  which  should  succeed,  (and  one  of  which,  as  appears  from  a 
reference  to  a  chapter  on  this  subject,  treats  of  the  various  mea- 
sures of  time  under  the  several  denominations  of  solar,  siderial, 
lunar,  &c. ;  and  the  other  from  like  references  to  it,  is  known  to 
treat  of  the  delineation  of  celestial  phoenomena  by  diagram,)  are 
entirely  wanting,  the  remainder  of  the  copy  being  defective.  The 
twenty-first  chapter,  however,  which  is  last  in  the  author's  arrange- 
ment, (as  the  corresponding  books  on  spherics  of  Bha'scara*s 
Sdd'hanta-h.ir6mani  is  his,)  has  been  transposed  and  first  expounded 
by  the  scholiast:  and  very  properly  so,  since  its  subject  is  naturally 
preliminary,  being  explanatory  of  the  principles  of  astronomy.  It 
stands  first  in  the  copy  under  consideration  ;  and  is  complete,  ex- 
cept Qije  or  two  initial  couplets."     P.  xxviii. 

[To  he  concluded  in  our  next.l 
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1  HERE  would  seem  to  be  a  kind  of  fatality  about  Prize  Com- 
positions in  general ;  at  least,  we  find  it  difficult  to  account  in  a  na- 
tural way  for  the  uniform  stupidity  that  has  so  inimemorially  dis- 
tinguished them.  Much,  no  doubt,  is  resolvable  into  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  are  commonly  written;  but  still  it 
seems  strange,  that  of  all  the  innumerable  productions  which 
have  been  called  forth  by  the  honorary  patronage  of  learned  so- 
cieties, (and  formerly,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  Con- 
tinent, there  was  not  a  provincial  city  that  had  not  its  academy, 
nor  an  academy  that  did  not  dispense  its  annual  prizes)  it  seems 
strange,  we  say,  that  at  this  moment  we  cannot  recollect  one 
that  has  survived  the  generation  which  beheld  its  original  tri- 
umph*. Indeed,  were  a  collection  to  be  formed  of  all  these 
papers,  so  gloriously  distinguished  in  the  academic  sittings  of 
their  day,  they  would,  wi-  imagine,  far  exceed,  in  the  aggregate 
quantity  of  dullness,  bad  eloquence,  and  pompous  common 
})lace,  any  thing  which  the  whole  archives  of  Grub-street  could 

*  Rousseau's  Essay  about  Arts  and  Sciences  is  hardly  an  excep- 
tion, being  remembered  much  less  from  any  merits  of  its  own, 
than  from  the  singular  era  it  formed  in  the  author's  literary  life ; 
wc  may  add,  that  we  make  no  allusion  whatever  to  papers  on 
purely  scientific  subjects. 

muster 
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auisler  in  opposition.  There  are,  no  doubt,  very  good  reasons 
why  all  this  could  not  be  otherwise  than  it  is;  though  at  present 
ue  have  no  leisure  to  investigate  them  ;  we  shall  only  remark 
that  the  fact  gives  additional  contbiniation  to  the  opinion  of  those, 
wlio  think  that  in  letters,  as  in  commerce,  any  external  inter- 
ference, however  specious  and  well-intentioned,  is,  upon  the 
whole,  more  likely  to  defeat  its  own  end  than  to  promote  it.  In 
England,  indeed,  we  have  never  been  much  infected  with  this 
kind  of  patronage,  and  we  think  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
shew,  that  this  immunity  has  had  a  sensible  good  effect  on  the 
tone  of  our  literature. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  we  have  no  room  now  for  any  such  dis- 
cussion ;  and,   in   fact,  it  would  at  this  time  be  the  more  mis- 
placed, as  the  poems  in  the  volume  before  us  do  not  at  all  belong 
to  the  class  we  have  just  been  speaking  of.     They  are  properly 
a  collection  of  college  exercises,  which  have  obtained  the  medal 
assigned  by  the  present  Chancellor  of  Cambridge,  for  the  best 
copy  of  English  verses,  in  addition  to  those  which  his  predeces- 
sors  have  been  accustomed  to  give  for  the  encouragement  of 
Greek  and  Latin   composition  ;  institutions  which,  like  similar 
ones  in  schools  and  colleges,  are  intended  merely  to  excite  the 
exertion  of  the  students,  with  little  expectation  of  eliciting  pro- 
ductions  of  much  literary  importance  in  themselves.     In  this 
sense  they  are  not  merely  laudable,  but  necessary,  and  we  are 
willing  to  applaud   the   zeal   of  the  illustrious   donor,    though 
perhaps,  in   the  present  instance,  it  might  have  been  better  di- 
rected.    We  do  not,  indeed,  see  any  positive  harm  in  the  thing, 
tts  long  as  people  are  considerate  enough  not  to  make  the  cha- 
racter of  the   University  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  propor- 
tion of  middling  verses,  which  such  a  competition  will  naturally 
be  the  occasion   of ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can   as  little 
perceive  any  sort  of  advantage  as  likely  to  result  from  it.     Of  all 
species  of  literary  produce,  poetry  has  the  least  need  of  a  bounty 
to  encourage  its  cultivation ;  both  because  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  thing,  the  article  ihwa  forced  will  be  of  an  inferior  kind, 
and  because  poetical  composition  is  an  exercise  of  the  faculties 
so  pleasurable  in  itself,  as  always  to  ensure  from  their  spontane- 
ous exertion,  a  supply   of  the  commodity  fully  equal   to   the 
demand.     The  case  is  clearly  different  in  classical  composition ; 
the  merit  of  this  is  made  to  consist  almost  wholly  in  a  skilful 
imitation  and  adaptation  of  the  style  and  phrase  of  the  ancient 
writers  ;  and  it  is  thus,  beyond  all  others,  the  best  means  of  pro- 
moting that,  which  is  the  great  object  of  English  education,  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  ancient  literature. 

If  the  matter  were  one  that  justified  such  minute  animadver- 
sion, V  e  might  state^  as  a  further  objection  to  the  object  chosen 
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for  the  Chancellor's  liberality,  that  it,  perhaps,  more  than  any 
other,  precludes  a  general  cou) petition.  In  the  instance  of  Greek 
or  Latin  verse,  as  so  large  a  class  have  devoted  their  studies  to 
this  department,  and  as  excellence  in  it  is  usiialiy  attainable  by 
an  ordinary  degree  of  good  taste  aitd  familiarity  with  certain 
established  models,  a  suificient  number  of  candidates  are  of 
K'ourse  comprehended  in  the  conditions  of  tiie  contest.  But  in 
the  ca?e  of  English  poetry,  the  arena  is,  for  the  most  part, 
confined  to  -the  two  or  tlnee  who  tn-iy  happen  to  have  either  a 
natural  or  acquired  knack  at  this  kind  of  thing  ;  no  one  else 
dreams  of  contesting  the  piize,  which,  thcrefoie,  as  a  niattrr  of 
emulation,  becomes,  in  great  measure,  nu//.  Perhaps  the  Chan- 
cellor would  ha\e  better  consulted  his  object,  by  proposn)g  an 
additional  prize  for  classical  composition;  or,  if  thtie  be  already 
enough  of  these,  for  the  best  Essay  on  some  subject  of  general 
interest;  the  science  of  Government,  for  instance,  or  political 
economy ;  topics,  to  which  it  might  be  advisable  to  direct  the 
attention  of  young  men  at  college  more  regulaily  than  has  hi- 
therto been  thought  worth  while.  But  our  readers  may  begin 
to  think  as  this  nnportant  matter  was  settled  six  years  ago,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  bestow  upon  it  such 
elaborate  discussion  ;  we  will  therefore  proceed  to  the  'es€jj0e 
of  our  n>ore  legitimate  functions,  in  giving  some  account  of  the 
little  volume  before  us,  to  which,  we  must  premise,  we  have 
made  no  reference  iir'our  preceding  strictures,  which  were  sug- 
gested merely  by  the  general  considerations  arising  out  of  the 
subject. 

Tl>e  poems  are  five  in  number,  and,  upon  the  whole,  we  think 
them  all  very  creditable  to  their  authors.  In  saymg  this,  we  of 
course  consider  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  com- 
posed and  published.  Judging  them  not,  like  the  greater  part 
of  the  w  orks  that  come  before  us,  on  the  ground  of  their  intrinsic 
value,  but,  as  we  have  before  said,  as  college  exercues,  the  mo- 
tive of  the  publication  of  which  being,  we  presume,  not  so  much 
a  hope  of  atfording  the  pubUc  any  new  stores  of  poetica^  delight, 
as  of  satisfying  its  curiosity  concerning  the  state  of  the  art  of 
Etiglish  poetry  in  one  of  the  great  seminaries  of  the  land.  Look- 
ing upon  them  in  this  light,  we  think  them  full  as  good  as  can  be 
expected.  We  do  not  mean  to  attribute  to  them  any  thing  like 
oi-iginality  of  thought  or  imagination,  or  indeed  any  poetical  tU' 
lent,  strictly  speaking,  at  all  ;  it  \\ould  not,  in  a  general  way,  be 
reasonable  to  look  for  any  thing  of  the  sort ;  but  they  indicate 
some  fancy,  a  familiar  acquaintance  and  proper  appreciation  of 
good  models,  considerable  facility  of  versification  and  power  of 
expression,  warm  and  well-directed  feelings  ;  and,  making  allow- 
ance for  the  necessary  ambitiousness  of  youthful  composition, 
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they  are,  for  the  most  part,  written  in  sufficiently  good  taste. 
The  same  description  applies  pretty  well  to  them  all,  for  wc 
were  a  little  anuised,  though  not  much  surprised,  at  the  perfect 
similaritv  of  tc^neand  style  which  pervades  them. 

The  subjects,  are  Columbus,  Boadicea,  Wallace,  Mahomet, 
and  Jerusalem.  They  have  all,  as  we  have  said,  th.eir  merit, 
and  in  no  very  widely  different  degree.  But  we  will  begin  our 
extracts  with  *^  Boadicea,"  by  Mr.  VVhewell,  which,  on  the 
whole,  is  written  with,  perhaps,  the  most  spirit  of  any. 

The  following  is  from  the  poet's  address  to  Rome. 

"  Think'st  thou  the  deluge  of  thy  power  shall  spread 
Till  not  one  islet  rears  its  verdant  head; 
Till,  like  the  dove  the  olive  branch  that  bore 
Fair  Peace,  shall  seek  in  vain  a  friendly  shore. 
And  banished  Liberty  on  soaring  wing, 
Back  to  her  native  skies  indignant  spring? 
Vain  thought!     Beyond  thy  empires  sweeping  bound. 
Shall  Freedom  find  some  hallowed  spot  of  ground  ; 
Driven  from  the  climes  where  fervid  summer  glows. 
She  seeks  the  northern  wastes  and  Polar  snows,"  &c.     P.  35. 

The  anticipation  of  her  anproacliing  defeat  is  well  expressed. 

"  E'en  now  the  coming  tempest  loads  the  gales, 
Waves  thro'  t'.ie  woods,  and  breathes  along  the  vales ; 
It  comes — it  comtjs — I  hear  the  boding  ^cund 
That  calls  the  spirits  of  the  storm  around, 
O'er  all  tjie  sky  their  sable  wings  they  spread. 
And  point  the  bolts  of  vengeance  at  thy  head."    P.  37. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  spirited  passage  is  the  account 
of  the  battle,  and  of  the  reluctant  flight  of  the  heroic  Queen. 

*'  Lo  chiefs  sublime,  amid  the  storm  of  death, 
Buffet  the  raging  surge  that  roars  beneath, 
And  thro'  the  mangled  files  the  scythe-armed  car 
Tears  its  red  path  across  the  opening  war — 
In  vain  above  the  shattered  throng  is  seen, 
With  terror  darting  eye,  the  warrior  Queen ; 
While  wet  with  blood  her  long  white  tresses  tost. 
Float  like  a  standard  o'er  the  rallying  host. 
Borne  down  the  cataract  that  sweeps  the  ground. 
O'er  falling  ranks  her  fiery  coursers  bound. 
Fling  from  their  rapid  wheels  the  crimson  spray. 
As  Death  and  Fate  in  vain  might  stop  their  way. 
And  like  some  meteor  red,  that  shoots  afur 
Across  the  gloom  of  elemental  war, 
Deep  purpled  o'er  from  head  to  heel  with  blood, 
They  dart  and  vanish  in  yon  blackened  wood."    P.  50, 
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We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  for  further  extracts,  or  we 
might,  without  difficulty,  multiply  quotations,  equally  praise- 
worthy with  the  above,  from  other  parts  of  the  volume,  particu- 
larly from  the  "  Jerusalem,"  and  "  Mahomet."  *'  Wallace"  ia 
very  short,  and  "  Columbus"  seems  the  most  hastily  written  of 
any.  But  meritorious  as  all  this  is,  we  confess  we  think  it  was 
hardly  worth  while  to  take  the  trouble  of  publishing  it.  It  is  a 
practice  which,  even  when  the  verses  are  better  made  than  usual, 
seems  likely  to  produce  no  better  effect  than  that  of  giving  the 
lining  generation  a  premature  itch  for  authorship ;  an  evil^  which 
if  it  be  not  quite  so  alarming  as  certain  grave  folks  seem  to  ap- 
prehend, is  perhaps  still  sufficient  to  over-balance  any  degree  of 
pleasure  which  the  public  are  likely  to  derive  from  the  effusion* 
themselves. 


Art.  VI.  Twelve  Lectures  on  the  Prophecies  relatitig  to  the 
Christian  Chureh,  and  especially  to  the  Apostacy  of  Papal 
Rome,  preached  in  the  Chapel  of  Lincoln  s  Inn,  from  the 
Year  IS  11  to  1813,  being  the  ninth  Portion  of  those  founded 
ly  the  Right  Reverend  tVilliam  Warburlon,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Glouceiter.  By  Phillip  Allwood,  B.D.  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  Cambridge,    2  vols.  8vo.  ll.  4s.    Rivingtons.    1815. 

vJF  the  two  grand  testimonies  of  divine  communication  to  man, 
miracles  and  prophecy,  the  first  are  specifically  adapted  to  the 
promulgation  of  a  Revelation,  and  the  last,  to  the  continued 
proof  of  its  authenticity.  For  as  predictions  prove  nothing 
until  they  are  accomplished,  so  mh-acles  perpetually  wrought 
would  cease  to  be  miracles,  and  lose  their  effect;  while  pro- 
phecy, on  the  contrary,  acquires  weight  from  time,  as  well  as 
from  the  number  of  predictiong  included  in  it;  and  even  the 
single  circumstance  of  an  event  having  been  foretold  many  ages 
ago  increases  our  admiration  at  its  accomplishment.  The  adop- 
tion of  these  proofs  of  its  truth  then  in  the  only  revealed  dis- 
peMsation  on  earth,  is  in  reality  so  far  from  forming  any  objec- 
tion to  its  credibility,  that  they  are  requisite  to  support  it,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  applied,  manifests  the  wis- 
dom of  that  Being  by  whom  they  have  been  given.  But  it  is 
on  the  last  of  them  only,  that  the  work  now  before  us  calls  for 
remark.  On  this,  then,  we  would  observe,  that  since  no  being, 
whose  words  may  be  overruled  by  a  superior,  or  obviated  by  an 
equal,  can  infallibly  predict  what  will  come  to  pass,  it  necessa- 
rily follows,  that  the  author  of  all  real  prophecy  can   be  the 
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supreme  Being  alone ;  on  which  truth  is  founded  the  cogency  <^f 
the  argument  from  prophecy  in  support  of  Revehttion,  and  of 
the  conchisive  force  of  which  the  learned  and  right  reverend 
founder  of  the  VV^arburtonian  Lecture  seems  to  have  been  well 
aware,  having  possibly  been  induced  more  closely  to  consider  it 
by  the  appeal  which  the  Lord  God  of  the  holy  prophets  himself 
made  to  it,  through  the  month  of  Isaiah ;  in  whose  writings  are 
found  the  following  impressive  declarations.  "  Produce  your 
cause,  saith  the  Lord,  bring  forth  your  strong  reasons,  saith  the 
King  of  Jacob.  Let  them  bring  them  forth,  and  shew  us  what 
shall  happen ;  shew  the  things  that  are  to  come  hereafter,  that 
x£s  may  knozo  that  ye  are  Gods.  Yea,  do  good,  or  do  evil,  that 
we  may  be  dismayed,  and  behold  it  together."  jf^nd  again, 
*•'  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  King  of  Israel,  and  his  Redet  iiier 
the  Lord  of  Hosts;  I  am  the  First,  and  lam  the  Last;  and 
beside  Me  there  is  no  God.  And  who,  as  I,  shall  call,  and 
shall  declare  it,  and  set  it  in  order  for  me,  since  I  appointed  thre 
ancient  people.'*  And  the  things  that  are  coming,  and  shall 
come,  let  them  shew  it  unto  them."  And  still  more  strongly  if 
possible,  **  Remember  the  former  things  of  old:  for  I  am  God, 
and  there  is  none  else ;  1  am  God,  and  there  is  none  like  Me, 
declaring  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  from  ancient  times 
the  things  that  are  not  yet  done,  saying,  my  counsel  shall  staml, 
and  I  rcill  do  all  mi/  pleasure."  These  declarations  convert  in- 
attention to  the  prophetic  dispensation  into  disrespect  to  the 
Deity,  and  therefore  all  who  are  inclined  to  think  lightly  on  this 
subject  should  be  exhorted  not  to  permit  the  mistakes,  or  even 
the  absurdities  of  any  rash  expositions  to  induce  them  to  deem 
the  subject  incomprehensible ;  because  such  a  conclusion  does 
in  reality  amount  to  a  suggestion,  that  the  all-wise  Author  of 
prophecy  has  called  the  attention  of  men  to  what  is  not  intel- 
ligible, and  if  this  be  not  charging  God  foolishly,  we  must  own 
ourselves  at  a  loss  to  say  uhat  is.  While  it  is  self-evident,  th^.t 
if  we  cannot  be  certain  whether  a  prediction  has  been  accom- 
plished or  not  when  the  time  for  its  completion  is  past,  it  can  be 
of  no  use,  as  evidence  of  the  divine  original,  of  the  doctrine  in 
support  of  which  it  was  given.  The  impenetrable  obscurity  of 
the  prophecies  must  therefore  be  merely  imaginary;  whether 
the  supposition  of  it  arise  from  the  idleness,  the  want  of  com- 
prehension, or  the  early  prejudices  of  those  who  entertain  it; 
and  still  it  may  be  further  asked,  should  we  be  invited  by  a 
positive  promise  to  a  study  which  could  be  only  fruitless  ?  Yet 
most  positive  is  the  assurance  given  at  the  commencement  of  the 
most  difficult  of  the  prophetic  books,  that  of  the  Apocalypse, 
of  a  blessing  on  him  who  reads  and  observes  the  words  of  it. 
"  Blessed  is  he  that  readeth,  and  they  that  hear  the  words  i>f 
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tliis  prophecy,  and  keep  those  things  which  are  written  therein  i 
for  the  tune  is  at  hand."  Or  would  the  near  approach  of  the 
events  foretoid  be  urged  as  a  reason  for  watching  Tor  them,  if 
we  could  not  certainly  discern  when  they  arrive?  Far  be  it  from 
us  to  conclude  the  di\ine  wisdom  and  goodness  would  hold  forth 
to  us  a  promise  so  nugatory!  The  detail  of  events  given  in  this 
extraordinary  book,  however  the  description  cxf  these  events 
may  be  interpreted,  (for  we  wish  not  to  take  any  side  in  the  con- 
troversies niaiuiained,  as  to  the  true  construction  of  its  predic- 
tions) manifestly  extends  to  the  consumraation  of  all  things; 
but  could  either  the  faith  ol  believers  be  confirmed,  or  their 
hopes  cherished,  by  giving  iheni  such  warnings  of  future  events 
as  iliey  could  not  understand?  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
beneiits  arising  from  intelligible  admonitions  of  what  shall  come 
to' pass  are  not  only  manifest,  but  most  extensive  in  themselves. 
Since  a  prophetic  dispensation  of  this  character  increases  the 
power  of  iis  evidence  as  tinie  flies  on,  and  believers  of  every 
age  are  enabled  to  mark  the  gradual  progress  which  things  are 
making  towards  the  announced  consunnnation.  Nor  should  the 
consideration  of  the  apparency  limited  effect  which  the  com- 
pletion of  such  a  portion  of  the  prophecies  of  this  book  have 
had  among  men,  operate  as  a  discouragement  from  the  prosecu- 
tion of  further  labours  on  it,  since  even  this,  we  n)ay  well  hope, 
will  have  its  use.  For  "  so  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  if  a 
man  should  cast  seed  into  the  ground,  and  should  sleep  and  rise 
night  and  day,  and  the  seed  should  spring  and  grow  up,  he 
tnoweth  not  how  ; '  and  if,  as  the  very  construction  of  the  book, 
replete  with  euiblems  employed, by  their  ancient  prophets,  may 
jastly  induce  us  to  pnrsuuie  one  great  object  of  it  to  be  the  future 
conviction  of  the  people  of  tie  Jews,  by  shewing  them  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  w  as  a  true  prophet,  and  consequently  what  he 
declared  himself  to  be,  the  Messiah  ;  what  delightful  satisfac- 
tion must  these  preachers  hereafter  reap,  who  have  in  any 
measure  contributed  to  this  glorious  consequence.  Among  these 
may  the  learned  and  rei^pectable  author  of  the  Lectures^  of  which 
we  are  now  about  to  give  an  account,  be  found.  For  there  aie 
in  his  Course  most  indisputable  symptoms  of  devout  zeal,  and 
unwearied  exertion  in  the  sacrtd  cause  which  he  pleads  ;  and  we 
conceive,  that  it  will  be  the  reader's  fault,  if  what  is  here  de- 
tailed of  the  prophetic  dispensation,  do  not  make  him  a  firmer 
christian,  and  consequently  a  better  man.  But  it  is  time  to  put 
an  end  to  our  previous  observations,  and  give  some  account  of 
the  work  itself. 

This  Mr.  A.  has  dedicated  to  the  two  Right  Honourable 
Trus.ees  of  the  Lectme  to  which  he  was  appointed.  Lord  ^lans- 
field  and  Mr.  Kichard  Kyder.     Jiut  at  the  same  tiiiie  he  informs 
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us,  in  a  Preface,  written  with  great  modesty,  and  all  the  amiable 
feeling  of  a  grateful  heart,  that  it  had  been  his  intention  to  have 
inscribed  his  work  to  a  justly-regretted^  and  much  lamented  mi- 
nister, who  a  few  Sessioas  ago  fell  in  "passing  to  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  hand  of  a  most  releulless  and  atrocious  assas- 
sin ;  and  by  v\hose  patronage  he  was  appointed  to  the  task  which 
Vie  has  very  faithfully  performed.  For  the  founder  having  by 
ihe  deed  of  trust  speciticaiiy  appointed,  that  the  Lecture  he  insti- 
tuted should  be  directed  to  prove  the  truth  of  revealed  religion  in 
general,  and  of  the  Christian  in  particular,  from  the  completion 
of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  which  relate  to 
the  Christian  Church,  and  especially  to  the  apostacy  of  Papal 
Rome,  Mr.  A.  wliiie  he  has  endeavoured  to  avoid  any  needless 
repetition  in  points  which  have  been  investigated  by  preceding 
lecturers,  has  considered  the  whole  system  of  prophecy  under 
two  portions,  each  of  which  occupies  a  volume  of  his  work; 
the  first  containing  the  predictions  relating  to  events  prior  to  the 
dispersion  of  the  Jews,  the  second  prophecies  respecting  cir- 
cumstances subsequent  to  that  memorable  event.  Mr.  A.  apolo- 
gizes with  great  urbanity  for  differing  in  some  particulars  from 
preceding  interpreters,  and  we  are  therefore  conndent,  he  will 
with  equal  candour  pardon  us,  should  we  find  ourselves  obliged 
to  differ  from  him.    * 

In  his  first  Discourse  on  Gen.  xii.  3,  "  In  thee  shall  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  be  blessed,"  after  stating  the  general  design 
«f  the    Course  of   Lectures   which  he  was   commencing,  and 
naturally  enough  eulogizing  the  founder  for  the  establishment  of 
it,  Mr.  A.  considers  the  prophecy  of  his  text  as  connected  with 
both  those  that  preceded,  and  those  that  followed  it  on  the  same 
subject:  in  speaking  of  the  very  earliest  of  which,  we  appre- 
hend that  in  the  note  marked  13.  the  learned  writer  has  charged 
on  the  first  woman,  that  she  could  gain  an  increase  of  good  by 
transgressing  lier    Creator's  commandment,    an  imagination  so 
extraordinary,  that  great  as  her  weakness  may  be  deemed  in  suf- 
fering herself  to  be  persuaded,  we  do  not  tlunk  ourselves  justified 
in  supposing  that  she  entertained  it,  however  difficult  it  may 
otherwise  be,  to  account  for  the  phraseology  recorded  by  the 
sacred    writer.      Tracing    the   repeated   confirmations    of   the 
primaeval  promise  of  the  deliverance  of  our  race  from  the  evils 
of  the  fall,  Mr.  A,  is  led  to  notice  the  celebrated  prediction  of 
Noah  concerning  the  posterity  of  his  sons,  and  declares  himself 
in  favour  of  a  translation  of  Gen.  ix.  27,  embraced  by  Bishop 
Newton,  and  differing  from  that  of  our  Bible.  But  we  think  that 
if  the  learned  lecturer  will  re-consider  this  passage,  he  will  con- 
clude that  our  translators  are  right.     For  if  the  words  "  siiall 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem/'  be  referred  to  the  noraiaative  God, 
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then  must  "  and  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant,"  be  referred  to  the 
same ;  and  thus  form  an  assertion,  which  taken  in  one  significa- 
tion, that  of  his  posterity  worshipping  the  true  God,  would  be 
false;  but  if  understood  in  another^  that  of  Ham  and  his  poste- 
rity being  subject  to  the  divine  power,  it  certainly  needed  not  the 
Spirit  of  prophecy  to  have  predicted  it.  Or  if  we  consider  the 
words  last  repeated  as  respecting  Sheni,  then  are  they  a  mere 
repetition  of  what  had  been  declared  in  the  preceding  verse.  A 
little  further  on  in  this  Discourse  we  meet  with  a  generality  of 
expression  which  would  admit  of  cavil.  The  promise  of  the 
Lord  to  tslablish  his  covenant  with  Isaac,  it  is  said,  furnishes 
an  argument  in  behalf  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  which  is  not 
to  be  refuted.  "^Fhis  may  lead  a  reader^  as  we  must  confess  it 
did  us,  to  expect  some  strong  reasoning  for  the  Gospel  in  gene- 
ral. But  on  proceeding  we  find  it  is  only  against  Mahomet, 
that  the  conclusion  is  pointed.  Had  there  been  inserted  after 
Christianity  "  in  opposition  to  the  Arabian  imposture,"  or  some 
equivalent  phrase,  the  futile  expectation  would  not  hare  been 
raised.  Continuing  his  investigation  of  the  blessings  holden  out 
to  mankind  in  the  promise  of  his  text,  Mr.  A.  carries  his  readers 
on  to  that  tinte  \^hen  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  being  come, 
all  Israel  shall  be  saved  by  receiving  the  knowledge  of  the  Mes- 
siah. Then  recurring  to  his  subject  in  an  earlier  period,  that 
is,  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  in  the  first  generations,  he  shews  in 
what  manner  his  particular  descendants,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  were 
blessed  through  the  covenant  which  God  had  vouchsafed  to  esta- 
blish with  him,  and  through  them  by  the  revelation  of  the  pro- 
mised seed  to  the  world  at  large.  After  having  noticed  how  the 
Gospel,  preached  by  individuals  of  that  seed  has  been  received 
by  the  nations,  Mr.  A.  replies  to  the  question,  what  advantages 
have  resulted  from  it,  and  closes  his  Lecture  with  some  obser- 
vations on  the  efforts  made  in  this  country  to  extend  the  benefits 
of  religious  knowledge,  and  on  the  lamentable  deficiency  of 
Tjlaces  for  the  celebration  of  the  established  worship  among  us* 
In  this  second  Lecture,  which  is  on  John  i.  17>  the  learned 
preacher  adduces  the  proofs  which  he  has  selected  to  demon- 
strate, that  the  Mosaic  dispensation  was  intentionally  prepa- 
ratory to  the  Christian.  These  proofs  he  has  arranged  under 
1st,  Those  existing  in  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets; 
<2dly.  Those  arising  from  the  analogy  subsisting  between  the 
types  of  the  Jewish  Church,  and  their  Christian  anti-types  ;  and 
those  furnished  by  the  state  of  the  Jewish  nation  ever  since  their 
rejection.  In  arguing  on  the  first  of  these,  he  insists  on  Moses' 
prediction  of  another  prophet  like  unto  himself;  the  annuncia- 
tion of  whom  he  cogently  reasons  would  have  been  needless  had 
the  Mosaic  Revelation  been  sufficient  for  the  happiness  of  all 
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hatibns.  Having  corroborated  his  argument  with  the  authority 
of  the  great  i^postle  of  the  Gentiles,  and  alledged  in  further 
Support  of  it,  the  exchisive  nature  of  the  Jewish  Ritual,  and  the 
inadequacy  of  their  sacrifices  to  make  atonement  for  sin,  he 
produces  froni  the  Prophct«  plain  predictions  of  a  new  covenant. 
Having  come  to  his  proof  arising  from  the  analogy  between  the' 
Jewish  types  and  the  Christian  anti^types,  he  dwells  strongly 
on  the  resembhuice  between  Christ  and  Moses,  manifested  by  sc^ 
maiiy  particulars  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  declaration  of  the 
latter,  that  God  would  raise  up  a  prophet  like  unto  himself.  He 
then  speaks  to  the  resemblance  between  the  sacrifice  of  the 
passover  and  that  of  Christ,  and  afterwards  notices  seven  other 
typical  resemblances  between  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  dispen- 
sations. The  insufficiency  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  to  secure 
the  happiness  of  the  people  to  whom  it  was  given,  from  which, 
insufficiency  is  deduced  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  intended  only 
as  preparatory,  is  next  argued  from  what  has  befallen  the  nation 
since  their  rejection  of  the  Messiah.  Having  stated  some  re- 
markable particulars  of  which,  Mr.  A.  closes  his  second  Lecture. 
The  text  prefixed  to  the  third  Lecture,  consists  of  the  first 
and  second  verses  of  the  third  chapter  of  St.  Matthew.  "  la 
those  days  came  John  the  Baptist,  preaching  in  the  wilderness 
of  Judea,  and  saying,  repent  ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
at  hand  ;"  and  the  Discourse  itself  contains  the  prophecies  re- 
lating to  the  Baptist,  and  to  the  circumstances  of  the  world  at 
the  time  of  his  appearance.  In  perusing  this  address,  we  were 
somewhat  surprized  at  the  learned  preachers  preference  of  the 
common  translation,  or  rather  punctuation  of  Isaiah  xl.  3,  to 
that  of  Bishop  Lowthj  and  still  more  at  the  invalidity  of  the 
reasons  which  he  assigns  in  support  of  it.  By  the  common 
punctiiatioUj  the  prediction  is  made  to  contain  a  cold  and  little 
interesting  allusion  to  the  part  of  the  country  in  which  the  Bap- 
tist preached  ;  but  in  that  of  the  Bishop  there  is  an  elegant  and 
impressive  reference  to  the  state  of  the  Jewish  Church.  Which 
now  of  these  is  the  most  sunilar  to  the  usual  sublimity  of  the 
Prophet  Isaiah  ?  Or  is  it  a  sufficient  reason  for  embracing  that 
which  is  nbt  so,  that  i(  more  accurately  corresponds  with  the 
hcai  circumstances  (for  with  the  local  only  does  it  so)  of  St. 
John,  when  these  circumstances  are  less  worthy  of  notice  thaa 
the  general  state  of  the  Jewish  Church  at  the  timei*  And  for 
the  second  reason  alledged  by  Mr.  A.  the  whole  suitableness  of 
the  version  to  ihe  sense  of  tlie  passage  as  given  by  the  Evangelists 
depends  on  the  punctuation ;  that  is,  whether  it  be  pointed  so 
as  to  be  read,  '^  the  voice  of  one  crying,  in  the  wilderness  pre- 
pare, &c."  or  *'  the  voice  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  prepare^ 
8f.c."    The  words  of  the  several  Gospels  admitting  of  the  first 
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punctuation  as  well  as  of  the  other,  while  a  strict  attention  t® 
the  context  in  Isaiah  will  manifest,  that  the  wildernef<s  was  iir 
fact  the  place  in  which  the  way  of  ihe  Lord  was  required  to  be 
prepared,  for  tlie  whole  passage  in  his  prediction  runs  thus, 
*'  the  voire  of  him  that  crieth,  in  the  wilderness  prepare  ye  the 
way  of  the  Lord,  make  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our 
God." 

We   must  confess  ourselves  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
interpretation  embraced  by  Mr.  A.  in  p.  144  of  this  volume,  of 
the  phrase   these  kings  in  the  44th  verse   of  the  iid  of  Daniel;, 
which  we  conceive  to  be  applicable  only  to  the  ten  kings  pre- 
signified  by  the  ten  toes  of  the  image,  rather  than  to  the  succes- 
sion of  monarchies  prefigured  by  the  whole  of  it.     For  though 
the  Gospel,  or  good   tidings  of  the  approach   of  the  kingdom 
which  the  God  of  Heaven  will  set  up  has  been  preached  in  the 
world,  it  is  only  over  the  minds  of  believers  that  the  kingdom 
has  been  established  \-  and   though  Mr.  A.  has  employed  the 
phrase  spmVwa/ dominion,  however  spiritual  in  reality  that  king- 
dom assuredly  will  be,  there  is  nothing  hi  this  specific  predic- 
tion notifying,  that  the  kingdom  spoken  of  will  be  more  spiritual 
than  any  that  preceded  it,  unless  it  be  concluded  that  it  must  be 
so,  because  it  is  set  up  by  the  God  of  Heaven.     Yet  against  this 
conclusion  mihtates,  that  from  him  it  is  declared  in  v.  37>  that 
Kebuchadnezzar  received  his  kingdom  ;  but  as  it  is  to  the  exter- 
nal establishment  of  it  over  the  earth,  (when,  as  is  announced  in- 
Daniel's  own  parallel  vision,  recorded  in  his  viith  chapter,  domi- 
nion and  glory,  and  a  kingdom  shall  be  given  to  the  Son   of 
Man,  that  all  people,  nations,  and  languages  may  serve  him,) 
that  this  prophecy  relates,  it  is  manifest  that  it  is  not  yet  accom- 
plished.    Neither,  we  may  add,  could  its  being  so  before  the  end 
of  this  age  {actuwq  th%)  be  in  the  contemplation   of  our  Lord 
himself,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  taught  his  disciples  to  pray 
for  its  coming,  which,  in  obedience  to  his  express  direction,  we 
still  do.     As  to  the  phrase  used  by  our  blessed  Saviour  and  his 
forerunner,  on  which  Mr.  A.  seems  to  lay  some  stress,  "  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand,"  we  conceive  it  to  refer  to  the 
last  of  the  four  great  empires,  which  were  to  precede  it,   being 
then  come ;  since  when  the  last  of  an  immediately  previous  suc- 
cession is  come,  surely  it  may  be  well  said,  tiiat   the  dynasty 
which  will  succeed  it,  is  at  hand.     In  saying  that  the  Roman 
empire  has  been  smitten  on  its  feet,  and  that  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  has  been  established  on  its  ruins,  when  that   blow,   it  is 
spt'cifically  declared   hi  the  35th  verse  of  Daniel's  iid  chapter, 
shall  reduce  to  dust  all  that  the  image  represents,  we  must  con  - 
fess  we  conceive  Mr.  A.  has  been  hasty;  and  we  are  the  more 
impressed  with  this  opinion,  because  the  toes  of  those  feet  re- 
piesent  the  Roman  duminion   in  its  divided   siate^  and  und^ 
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which  we  at  present  actually  subsist.  At  the  end  of  this  Dis- 
course the  learned  preacher  seems  to  have  been  carried  away 
with  that  pleasant  reverie  now  so  prevalent,  that  the  world  is  iu 
a  state  of  progressive  improvement,  though  we  have  suggestions 
so  stroag  from  the  Apostles,  that  the  last  days  will  be  marked 
with  extraordinary  criminality,  and  an  impressive  admonition 
from  o^ir  Divine  Judge  himself",  that  when  he  returns,  he  shall 
scarcely  find  faith  on  the  earth. 

For  the  text  of  his  fifth  discourse,  Mr.  A.  has  selected  the 
C7th  of  the  xxivth  chapter  of  St.  [,uke,  ''  And  beginning  at 
Moses  and  all  the  prophets,  he  expounded  unto  theni,  in  all  the 
Scriptures,  the  things  concerning  himself;"  whence  he  takes 
occasion  to  speak  nf  the  prophecies  which  relate  to  our  Lord 
personally,  'fhcse  he  arranges  under  those  relating  to  the  in- 
carnation of  the  Saviour,  to  the  time  of  his  advent,  to  the  place 
of  his  birth  and  the  line  of  his  descent,  the  style  of  his  life,  hi.s 
disposition  and  manners,  and  lastly,  the  circumstances  of  his 
passion,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  with  the  benefits 
that  should  result  from  them  to  his  Church.  But  in  the  re- 
marks which  precede  this  enquiry,  we  observe  what  strikes  us, 
as  an  indefensable  use  of  the  pronouns  we  and  us,  into  which 
writers  are  too  apt  to  run.  When  a  preacher  is  addressing  his 
congregation  on  an  enquiry  in  which  they  are  engaged  with  him, 
he  may  justly  use  the  plural  pronouu,  but  when  speaking  of  that 
which  appertains  only  to  himself,  as  in  the  sentence,  p.  15.5.  of 
this  volume,  "  it  remains  therefore  for  us,  as  an  indispensable 
part  of  our  duty  in  this  place.  Sec."  surely  it  is 'incorrect  to  do 
so.  For  who  is  there  to  make  a  plurality  ?  Mr.  A.,  we  are  con- 
fident, by  no  means  intended  to  assume  the  Latin  |;oet's  style, 
in  his  Ego  et  musa  men,  nor  are  we  to  suppose  some  little  friend 
standing  concealed,  and  prompting  him.  We  acknowledge  that 
for  the  usage  he  may  plead  the  example  of  many,  no  small  por- 
tion of  which  will,  undoubtedly,  sull  insist  upon  it,  that  they 
are  right ;  but  though  thousands  follow  it,  the  practice  is  ab- 
surd. Neither  are  reviewers  themselves  justified  in  the  use  of 
the  said  pronouns,  but  by  the  supposition  that  moie  than  one 
are  concerned  in  the  vvork  ;  and  if  tlie  use  of  them  be  retained, 
though  it  be  known,  that  each  separate  article  is  written  by  an 
individual,  it  is  continued  only  ad  eviiandam  invidiam.  Nor  cm\ 
we  persuade  ourselves  to  let  escape  us  this  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving, that  as  the  biblical  scholar  must  recollect,  that  much, 
on  the  use  of  these  pronouns,  has  been  advanced  on  some  texts 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  so  most  inconclusive 
have  been  the  arguments  against  inferring,  from  the  use  of  plurals 
in  the  divine  spt  eches,  a  piurahty  in  the  divine  nature.  Since 
what  Grotius  a&sserted,  that  employiug  we  and  us  was  no  other 
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than  speaking  more  regio  is  unfounded.     For  though  there  h^ 
recorded  many  declarations  of  Pharaoh,  a  monarch  as  haughty 
as  any,  there  is  not  a  single  instance  of  the  practice,  supposed 
among  kings  until  centuries  after  the  age  of  Tyloses ;  while  tiie 
text  which  the  above-named  commentator  cites  as  the  earliest 
authority  for  his  assertion,  proves  nothing.     It  is  Rehoboam's 
speech  in  addressing  the  companions   of  his  youth,  recorded  in 
1  Kings  ii\\.  9-      Where   that  monarch   is  stated  to  have  said, 
"  What  answer  shall  zee  give,  &c.  ?"     Manifestly  by  this  phrase- 
ology  making  a  common   cause  with  them  ;  since,  in  advising 
with  his  father's  counsellors  he  had  said,  "  What  answer  shall  / 
give,  ^.t."     But  the   work   of  Grotius    was   posthumous,  and 
abounds    \Alth   unsatisfactory    references.       Still,   however,  any 
man  may  endeavour  to  account  for  it,  to  join  a  plural  verb  or 
pronoun  to  a  singular  noun,  is  inconsistent  with  the  first  prin- 
ciples  of  universal  gramnaar,  and  we  believe,  that  all  the  appa- 
rent instances  of  it  in  good  writers  might  be  traced  to  the  noun 
itself  being  used  or  mistaken  for  a  phiral.     We   do   not   think 
that  those,  who  deny  the  miraculous  conception,  will  deem  Mr. 
A.'s  argument,  iii  p.  157   of  this  volume,  from  the  prediction 
of  it,  conclusive ;  while  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine,   wliy  the 
Jewish  cavil  on  the  word  used  in  the  original  for  a  virgin,  is  not 
answered  by  asking,  what  so  extraordinary,  as  to  render  the  cir- 
cumstance a  sign,  would  there  be  in  a  girl's,  not  a  virgin,  bearing 
child  ?  yet  does  the  prophet  announce  what  he  foretells  as  a  sign 
given  by  Jelvovah  himself.     Nor  will  we  disiiemble,  that  the 
passage  from  the  vth  of  Micah,  quoted  in  the  note,  p.  loQ.,  as 
relating  to  this  subject,  has  always  been  conceived  by  us,  to  refer 
to  that  travail  mentioned  in  Isaiah  Ixvi.  7  •     For,  at  the  birth  of 
the  Saviour,  the  renmant  of  his  brethren,  by  which  we  presume 
are  meant  the  dispersed  tribes,  did  not  return  unto  the  children 
of  Israel.     But  as  we  have  not  at  hand  the  work  of  Archbishop 
Newcome,   to  which  Mr.  A.  refers,  we  only  mention  our  doubt 
at  what,  the  sight  of  that  might  possibly  remove.     In  stating  the 
principal  predictions  relating  to  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  the 
learned  Lecturer  pro^poses  an  emendation  of  the  translation  of 
Haggai  ii.  Q.,  which,  to  us,  appears  not  only  unexceptionable, 
but  a  satisfactory  elucidation  of  a  passage,  which  has  given  rise 
to  much  discussion.   The  common  translation  runs,  "  The  glory 
of  this  latter  house  shall   be  greater  than  that  of  the  former, 
sailh   the    Lord   of   Hosts ;"    but   Mr.  A.  proposes  to  read, 
"  the   latter  glory   of    it  shall   be  greater  than   the    former;" 
which,  while  it  accords   well  with  the  original,  by  considering 
the  temple  of  the  Lord  as  one  under  all  its  repairs  and  rebuild* 
ings,  as  that  huuse  which  he  had  chosen  to  put  his  name  there, 
lakes  away  all  occasion  for  disputing,  iu  which  of  its  states  it 
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was  honomed  with  the  appearance  of  the  Son  of  God.  Mr. 
A.,  finding  himself  unable  to  comprehend,  in  one  discourse,  all 
the  predictions  which  relate  to  our  blessed  Lord  personally,  and 
having  noticed  the  principal  of  those  aUiiding  to  his  incarnation, 
and  the  time  of  his  advent,  closes  his  fourth  Lecture  with  ob- 
serving, that  if  the  seed  of  Abraham  would  only  be  prevailed  on 
to  compare  the  prophecies  of  tlieir  own  sacred  books,  on  this  last 
point,  with  the  testimony  of  history,  they  would  quickly  be  con- 
vinced that  the  Christ  has  already  appeared,  and  we  readily  join 
%vith  him  in  opinion,  that  the  rejection  of  the  Gospel  arises  prin- 
cipally from  ignorance,  unintentional  or  wilful. 

As  we  have  already  apprized  the  reader,  in  Mr.  A.'s  fiflh 
Lecture,  the  same  subject  which  was  taken  up  in  his  fourth, 
is  pursued,  and  the  same  text,  we  may  here  add,  is  prefixed  to  it  ; 
and  accordingly  the  learned  preacher  proceeds  to  state,  first,  the 
well-known  prediction  which  specified  the  place  of  the  Saviour's 
birth,  then  those  in  which  the  line  of  his  descent  was  marked ; 
thirdly,  those  relating  to  the  three  offices  of  king,  priest,  and  pro- 
phet, which  it  was  predicted  he  should  bear,  and  lastly,  those  re- 
lating to  his  passion,  death,  resurrection,  ascension,  and  the  bless- 
ings resulting  to  his  Church  from  his  mediation ;  and  the  discourse 
concludes  with  observations,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Jews, 
Papists,  Arians,  Socinians,  and  of  sincere  believers.  Neither, 
in  our  perusal  of  it,  have  we  noticed  any  thing  that  calls  for 
particular  remark.  Our  review  may  now,  therefore,  proceed  to 
the  sixth  Lecture ;  the  text  of  which  is  taken  from  Matthew  xxiii. 
38,  39.  "  Behold  your  house  is  left  unto  yoti  desolate.  For  I 
say  unto  you,  ye  shall  not  see  me  henceforth  till  ye  shall  say. 
Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  In  this 
discourse  Mr.  A.,  often  recalling  to  the  memory  of  his  hearers, 
.the  contents  of  his  preceding  Lectures,  states  the  argument  thence 
arising  from  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  prophets,  and  for  the 
tiuth  of  the  doctrine  founded  on  their  authority  ;  and  having  no- 
ticed that  the  evidence  of  revelation  increases  with  time,  he 
applies  this  observation  particularly  to  the  case  of  the  Jews, 
whicli  he  then  more  specifically  states. 

The  prophecies  of  Moses  and  our  blessed  Lord,  respecting 
them,  are  next  brought  forward ;  and  the  prediction  of  the  text 
is  investigated,  as  it  related  to  both  the  temple  and  the  country 
of  Judea ;  while  in  the  concluding  words  of  it,  compared  with 
other  passages  in  the  prophetic  Scriptures,  Mr.  A.  argues,  that 
there  is  just  ground  to  expect,  that  the  period  for  the  restoration 
of  that  infatuated  people  will  at  length  arrive ;  and  this  opinion 
he  strenuously  supports  against  the  opposite  sentiments  of  his  im- 
mediate predecessor,  in  reading  the  VVarburtonian  Lecture,  (Dr. 
Pearson)  in  a  long  note  in  his  Appendix.     We  who,  in  our 
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character  of  reviewers,  coHsider  ourselves  merely  as  lookera  on 
in    this  controversy,    cannot,  however,  refrain    from   deploring 
that  ihe  ministers  of  tiie  Gospel  differ  so  widely  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  promises  of  it.     Since,  we  fear,  that  those  without 
will  construe  this  discordancy  into  a  certain  indication,  that  those 
promises  are  but  vague  ;  and  thus,  infidelity  will  be  encouraged 
by  the  temerity  or  the  ignorance  of  those,  who  ought  to  answer 
its  arguments;  and  surely  there  must  be  either  great  imbecility, 
or  utterly  a  fault  somewhere,  that  they  cannot  agree  upon  u 
point,  so  prominent,  as  whether  God  hath  finally  rejected,  or 
Mill,  at  length,  have  mercy  on,  and  restore  tiiat  people,  whon? 
he  declares,  that  he  formed  himself,  and  of  whom  he  has  ex- 
pressly asserted,  and  that  more  than  once,  "  I  will  make  a  full 
end  of  all  the  nations  whither  I  have  driven  thee:  but  I  will  not 
make  a  full  end  of  thee,  but  correct  ihee  in  measure,  yet  1  will 
not  leave  thee  wholly  unpunished."     Various,  very  material,  and 
important  circumstances  have  contributed  to  the  extension  of  this 
controversy,  as  well  as  to  considerable  revolutions  in  the  state  of 
it.    The  ill  use  made  of  the  assurance,  given  in  the  xxth  chapter 
of  the  Revelation,  of  the  reign  of  Christ,  on  earth,  for  a  thousand 
years,  exciting  fears  of  the  promulgation  ot  the  doctrine  of  ^ 
carnal  paradise,  raised  (as  men  easily  run  from  one  extreme  into 
another,)  many  opponents  to  that  of  the  Millennium  itself,  and 
among  these,  in  ditlerent  ages,  were  two  very  eminent  fathers 
of  the  Church,  Origen  and  Chrysostom.     |3ut  then,  the  former 
»f  these  seems  to  have  been  not  untouched  with  fanatii  ism,  and 
the   latter  was  a  teacher  of  considerable  vehemence.     As  the 
papal  influence   increased,  the  arguments  with  which  the  same 
book  furnished  its  opponents,  against  the  corruptions  and  as- 
sumptions of  Rome,  did  not  tend  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  her 
partisans  to  any  doctrine,  specifically  supported  by  it.     At  the 
Reformation,  when  the  Scriptures   weie  reinstated  in  their  just 
authority,  the  doctrine,  of  the  reign  of  Christ,  revived,  and  was 
acknowledged  in  a  Catechism,  taught  by  authority,  from  King 
Edward  the  Sixth,  as  quoted  by  Joseph  Mede,  in  p.  997  of 
his  work,  (Edition,   Lond.  l6G4,)  and  just  previous  to  another 
revolution;  this  great  man   himself,  who,  in   expounding  pro- 
phecy, is  alone  an  host,  strongly   maintained  it.     But  the  sub- 
sequent enormities,  both  in  doctrine   and   practice  of  the  fifth 
monarchy-men,  appear  to  have  brought   it  into  discredit  again- 
Still  it  has  all  along  been  holden  by  many  of  the  most  learned 
and   able   Divines  of  the   Church   of  England  ;    and   ct^tainly 
ought  to  be  so  thoroJiglily  investigated  by  all,  who  pretend  to  be 
Divines,  that  ti;ey  may  be  able  to  make  up  their  minds  in   re- 
spect to  it,  not  under  t'.ie  opinions  of  others,  but  on  their  own 
Jinow  ledge  of  Holy  Writ.     In  the  conclusion  of  this  Lecture  the 
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learned  preacher  ascribes  the  Jews*  rejection  of  the  Messiah,  t</- 
their  great  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures;  and,  after  an  obvious 
reflection  on  the  consequences  of  similar  ignorance  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  closes  it  with  an  appropriate  CNhortation  to  humanity 
and  charity,  towards  tiiat  suftVring  and  dispersed  race. 

The  succeeding  Lecture,  the  spventh,  wlvich  is  also,  the  first  of 
4he  second  volume,  is,  as  are  likewise  the  foUouing  to  the  end 
of  the  course,  on  the  3d  verse  of  the  1st  chapter  of  the  Reve- 
lation, "  Blessed  is  he  that  readeth,  and  they  that  hear  the  words- 
of  this  prophecy,  and  keep  the  things  that  are  written  therein, 
for  the  time  is  at  hand."    In  this  discourse,  Mr.  A.,  after  advert- 
ing to  the  progress  which  he  had  already  m.ide  in  his  survey  of 
the  prophetic  dispensation,  divides   the  rest  of  the  predictions 
which  he  proposed  to  consider,  into   two  classes,  those   which 
describe  what  he  denominates  the  general  characteristics  of  tixB 
Messiah's  reign,    and   those  which   he,     with  great   propriety, 
terms  chronological.     Under  these  last,   fall  especially  those  of 
the  Revelation,  to  the  consideration  of  which,  (after  making  ob- 
servations on  some  few  detached,  though  not  unconnected,  pro- 
phecies,) he  applies  himself;  and  as  in  just  order,  first  noticing 
the   Epistle  to  the   Seven  Churches,  he  specifically  dwells  on 
the  History  of  the  Churches  of  Ephesus  and  Laodicea,  stating 
very  sound  reasons  for  considering  the  consistency  of  their  fate, 
with   the    predictions    respecting   it.      After   controverting,    at 
sufficient  length,    the  fancy   of    this   wonderful  vision    having 
been   vouchsafed  to  St.  John,    previous  to  the   destruction    of 
Jerusalem,  Mr.  A.   proceeds  to  his  interpretation  of  this  pro- 
phetic history  of  the  Church ;  but  having,  withal,  we  conceive, 
imbibed  from  some  of  the  writers  wiih  whom  he  has  been  con- 
versant, too  great  a  fondness  for  figurative  construction  ;  through 
which,  carried  to  the  length  to  which  he  pushes  it,  we  suspect 
that  even  the  prediction  of  a  future  judgment  might  be  symbo- 
lized away.      For,  of  the  last  trumpet,  which   we  cannot    but 
think  the  seventh  to  be,  he  and  liis  friends  appear  already  to 
have  gotten  rid  ;  teaching,  (though  we  most  cordially  acquit  them 
jof  being  awar€  of  the  doctrine  which,  they  seem  to  us,  to  have 
broached)  as  Hymeneus  and  Philetus  did  of  the  resurrection^ 
that  it  is  past  already.     We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  men- 
tioning our  surpi-ise  at  findmg  in  his  comparison  of  the  parallel 
predictions  of  Daiiiel  and  St.  John,  p.  31.  of  this  volunie,  the 
four  living  creatures  mentioned  by  the   apostle  as  being  before 
the  throne,  represented  as  possessed  of  qualities,  characteristic, 
in   some  measure,    of  the  four  first  peculiar  states  after  the 
publication  of  this  prop hecij,  under  which  the  empire  of  Rome 
should  exist,  consideyed  as  having  the  pozce.r  of  persecution^ 
and  frequently  exercising  it  against  the   Church  of  Christ, 
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For,  if  we  rightly  understand  this  involved  period,  it  is  here  in- 
ti  :iated,  that  the  four  hving  creatures   are  emblematical  of  n 
persecuting  power  :  and  how  that  could  be  in  creatures,  who 
are  before  the   throne,  day  and  night,  praising  the  Lord  God 
Almighty,  we  must  acknowledge  puzzled  us,  until  following  the 
reference  to  Lecture  eight,  we  found,  that  all  but  the  last  of  these 
celt:bUal  beini;s,  were  emblematical  of  something  great  or  good, 
in  the  periods  to  which   they  are  supposed   to  relate  :  though 
still  the  eagle  is  made   to   indicate   a   lawless   thirst   of  supreme 
power,  cruelty,  rapacity,  and  violence.     Now   to  us,  who  are 
not  initiated  into  the  mystery  of  symbolizing,  we  must  own, 
that  this  appears  to  contain  much  of  the   wantonness   of  inter- 
prelation.     Nor  can  we  help  remarking,  in  respect  to  the  note 
on  Mede's  and  Newton's  idea  of  the  four  living  creatures,   that 
it  does  not  follow  from  their  being  mistaken,  that  Mr.  A.  is  not 
so.  The  remainder  of  this  Lecture  is  employed  in  further  tracitig 
the  correspondence  between   the  predictions  of  Daniel  and  St. 
John  ;  a  subject  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  every  student  of 
Holy  Writ. 

In  his  8th  Lecture,  Mr.  A.  in  the  text  of  his  work,  p.  67,  of 
this  volume,  interprets  the  heaven  to  mean  the  kingdom  of  God, 
but  in  the  note  he  explains  it  by  the  dominion  which  was  exer^ 
died  throughout  the  empire  of  Pagan   Ro/ne.     Now,  to  our 
xmexercieed  apprehensions,  here  seems  an  inconsistency  between 
the  text  and  the  note,  while  there  evidently  exists  a  most  palpa- 
ble  repugnancy    between    Pagan   Rome's    dominion,    and  the 
glorious    scene  revealed  to  the   Apostle    and   Evangelist ;    nor 
does  it  appear  to  us,  that  the  heaven  opened  to  St.  John,  is, 
like  Mr.  A,'s  symbolical  heaven,  undergoing  perpetual  changes. 
But  it  seems,  under  the  system  of  interpretation  which  the  learned 
preacher  has  eipbraced,  every  particular  nmst  be  allegorized,  and 
hence  endless  confusion.     In   this   emblem  of  the  dominion  of 
Pagan  Rome,  (observe  reader)  is  J♦ee^^,  what  Mr.  A.  himself  de- 
nominates a  typical  resemblance  of  the  glory  of  the  Divine  Ma- 
jesty.    On  all  the  other  particulars  included  in  the  4th  chapter  of 
the   Apocalyse,  his    observations    are,   chiefly,  a   repetition    of 
those  of    preceding  interpreters :    except,  as    far  as  we  recol- 
lect, the  interpretation  of  clouds,  by  nations  ;  and  for  the  only 
argument  advanced  for  this  explanation,  we  are  referred  to  note  5, 
p.  67,  where  we  read  "  a  cloud  of  heaven  will  well  represent  a 
single  nation  or  people  under  one  panicvilar  government,  compre- 
hended wilhin  the  ancient  limits  of  the  empire  :  and  consequently 
|he  clouds  will  denote  the  nations  generally  of  which  it  con- 
sists."   Now  if  this  be  not  arbitrary  interpretation,  it  is  diflicult  to 
say  what  is.  Nor  will  the  quotation  of  one,  equally  arbitrary,  which 
ve  shall  prc?cntly  have  occasion  to  notice^  make  it  better.     Qa 
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tfiis  novel  exposition  we  have  taken   the  pains  to  recur    to  cur 
Concordance,  and  we  can  find  but  a  solitary  instance  in  which,  a 
number  of  nations,  assembled  in  an   host,   are  compared  to  a 
cloud;  which  is  in  Ezekiel  xxxiii.  l5,  where  the  army  of  Gog- 
is  likened  to  a  cloud  coming  to  cover  the  land  :  where,  however, 
it  should  be  observed,  that  the  similitude  specifically  consists  in 
the  host  moving  forward  to  envelop  the  land  ;  but  multitudinows 
are  the  instances  in  which  a  cloud  is  spoken  of  as  a  symbol  of 
the  Divine  presence.     Why,  therefore,  the  thundering,  and  other 
awful  symbols  of  the  same,  are  to  be  explained  through  the  me- 
dium of  clouds,  as  emblems  of  nations,  we  acknowledge  we  do 
not  perceive.     The  same  reasoning  may  be  applied  to   the  pre- 
dictions of  our  Lord's  coming,  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.    A  little 
further  on,  the  four  living  creatures,  of  which  in  the  last  Lecture, 
we  noticed  an  interpretation  to  which  we  could  not  accede,  are 
said  to  be  lively  symbols  of  the  holy  Catholic  Church,  throughout 
all  the  world.     Mr.  A.  having  finished  what  he  modestly  terms, 
3n  humble  attempt  to  analyze  the  sublime  and  impressive  ima- 
gery with  M'hich  this  series  of  prophecy  commences,  proceeds 
in  p.  95,  to  the  interpretation  of  the   predictions  themselves. 
.On  being  brought  to  the  consideration  of  which  we  can  but  re- 
mark, that  all  the  prophetic  part  of  what  St.  John  saw  in   hea- 
ven, was  assuredly  pourtrayed  (how  many  emblems  soever  this 
fact  may  tend  to  annihilate)  on  the  skins  of  the  sealed  roll ;  since 
they  were  the  seals  of  that,  which   the  Lamb  alone  conid  open^ 
Mr.  A.^s  interpretation  of  the  contents  of  the  four  first  seals,  does 
not  differ  very  widely  from  that  of  Bishop  Newton,  and   those 
from  whom  he  compiled,  except  in  the  limits  of  the   periods 
which  he  has  assigned  to  them  ;  the  great  inequality  of  which 
may,  perhaps,  induce  some  readers   to  prefer  the   former  divi- 
sions, which  are  quite  as  strongly  marked  by  the  specified  cha- 
racteristics;  and,  in  some  circumstances,  possibly,  more  strongly. 
As  where  the  first  seal  is  supposed  to  extend  from  the  accession 
of  Nerva  to  that  of  Commodus  :  of  which  period  Mr.  Gibbon 
(to  whose  testimony  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  predictions  of 
the  Apocalypse,   the  attention  of  Christians   was  called  above 
twenty  years  ago)  has,  at  the  beginning  of  a  passage  quoted  in  a 
note  on  this  Lecture,  written,  "  If  a  man  were  called  to  fix  the 
period  in  the  history   of  the  world,  during  which   the   human 
race  was  most  happy  and  prosperous,  he  would,  without  hesi- 
tation, name  that  which  elapsed  from  the  death  of  Domitian,  to 
the  accession  of  Commodus :"  and  where  the  opening   of  the 
second  seal,  marked  by  the  delivery  of  a  great  sword,  is  referred 
to  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  the  last  mentioned  empe- 
ror ;  whose  cruel  vanity,  in  playing  the  part  of  a  gladiator,  occa- 
sioned so  fatal  a  correspondence  \yith  the  emblematical  sword  in 
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that  seal.  For  this  sword  is  far  from  (what  Mr. Edward  King  fan- 
cied,) according  well  with  that  of  justice  ;  since  ^a.yjx.ifoi.  is  a 
sword  of  combat  and  slaughter  :  while  the  commission  of  him 
to  whom  it  was  given,  is  expressly  declared  to  be,  to  take  peace 
from  the  earth  :  which  is  not,  we  conceive,  the  expected  eifect 
of  a  strict  administration  of  justice.  In  that  on  which  the  learned 
Lecturer  seems  to  congratulate  himself  at  the  close  of  this  dis- 
course, '*  that  h€  has  given  to  each  of  the  sacred  symbols  its 
legitimate  and  most  ordinary  import,"  Mr.  A.  must  now  see,  that 
we  do  not  perfectly  agree  with  him  ;  but  in  acnowledging  our 
dissent,  we  readily  confess  that  what  we  deem  mistakes,  both  those 
already  noticed,  and  those  }et  to  be  observed,  seem  rather  to  be 
the  errors  of  others,  by  whom  he  has  permitted  his  opinions  to 
be  influenced,  thim  the  conclusions  of  his  own  unbiassed  reason. 
Mr.  A.  begins  his  9th  Lecture  with  some  remarks  on  the  ge- 
neral importance  of  the  words  of  the  text,  and  then  proceeding 
further  to  illustrate  them  by  continuing  his  investigation  of  the 
apocalyptic  predictions,  he  applies  the  emblems  of  the  3th  seal, 
to  what  they  have  usually  been  applied,  the  Dioclesian  per- 
secution ;  the  historical  Testimony  to  which,  he  brings  forward. 
He  adopts,  likewise,  the  common  interpretation  of  the  6th  seal, 
by  applying  to  it  the  abolition  of  the  Pagan  worship,  and  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  by  Constantine,  and  the  concomi- 
tant circumstances.  Having  giv(  n  too,  what  he  deems  a  just 
construction  of  the  sealing  of  the  1 44,000 ;  which  numbers  he 
considers  as  emblematical  of  the  multitude  admitted  by  Baptism 
into  the  visible  Church;  (in  which,  however,  we  remarked,  that 
he  limits  the  declaration,  that  *'  God  shall  wipe  all  tears  from 
their  eyes,"  to  the  removal  of  those  jieculiar  causes  of  distress  to 
which  they  had  recently  been  compelled  to  submit;  a  restric- 
tion which  does  not  appear  accurately  to  correspond  with  the 
words  of  the  promise,)  when,  beginning  to  speak  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  7th  seal,  he  observes,  that  it  includes  all  the  rest  of  the 
prophecies  contained  in  this  book.  In  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
jects of  these,  in  the  true  furor  of  allegorizing,  the  angels  of  the 
sevt^n  trumpets  are  construed  into  events.  iNfow  really,  as  the 
trumpets  are  the  instruments,  which,  like  the  events,  immediately 
make  a  noise,  it  appears  to  us,  tliat  they  have  full  as  good  a 
claim  to  be  explained  to  signify  events,  as  the  angels.  But 
this  hint  we  throw  out  only  for  future  Lecturers.  After  proving 
the  accomplishment  of  the  symbols  of  disturbance,  which  pre- 
cede the  sound  of  the  first  trumpet,  in  his  interpretation, 
Mr.  A.  has  applied  it  to  the  events  to  which  it  has  been  com- 
monly supposed  to  refer,  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarous  nations 
into  the  Roman  empire.  Still  we  were  stricken  with  surprise, 
that  in  his  explanation^  he  represents  the  figurative  mountain  as 
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suflferlug,  not  causing  the  evils  described ;  whereas  we  have  hi^ 
iherto  conceived  it  to  be  the  instrument  of  turning  the  third  part 
of  the  sta  into  blood,  and  of  all  the  consequent  destruction. 
Nor  does  the  plundering  of  Rome,  by  Alaric,  amount  to  the  de- 
vastation which  alone,  we  conceive,  would  correspond  with  that 
city  being  rolled  into  the  sea.  The  star  of  the  third  trumpet  the 
learned  Lecturer  interprets  by  Odoacer  ;  but  as  he  was  thcinstrti-' 
iiient  of  the  iinal  extinction  of  the  empire  of  the  West,  in  the 
dethronement  of  Augustulus,  which  event  forms  the  subject  of 
the  4lh  trumpet,  we  do  not  discern  any  satisfactory  reason  for 
placing  him  under  this.  Mr.  A  's  reference  of  that  extinction 
to  the  Kxarch  Longinus  and  the  King  of  Lombardy,  admitted 
not,  indeed,  of  his  allowing  it  to  have  taken  place  by  the  depo- 
sition of  the  last  of  tlie  Western  Emperors ;  yet  Mr.  Gibbon 
has  observed,  that  his  reign  was  marked  by  the  extinction  of  the 
Roman  enjpire  in  the  West.  This  Lecture  is  closed  with  an 
enumeration  of  three  of  the  kingdoms  (seven  having  been  speci- 
fied before)  into  which  the  fallen  empire  was  divided,  and  an  ap- 
propriate remark  on  the  verification  of  the  emblematical  repre- 
sentations given  in  the  prophetic  visions.  To  his  9th  Lecture, 
Ml".  A.  has  subjoined  additions,  in  which  he  has  detailed  the 
ac'comjjlishmenl  of  the  first  and  second  woe-trunipetSj  as  they 
usually  are  interpreted,  by  the  attacks  of  the  Saracens  and 
Turks  on  the  Eastern  empire. 

The  10th  Lecture  commences  with  an  apology  for  not  having 
introduced  the  matter  of  these  additions  into  his  Lectures,  stat- 
ing, that  this  could  not  have  been  efi^'ected  within  the  limits  as- 
signed to  this  course  of  discourses  ;  in  the  remainder  of  which, 
the  preacher  remarks,  he  must  confine  himself  to  the  point  so 
particularly  insisted   on   by  the   founder,  the  apostacy  of  papal 
Rome.     Mr.  A   having,  on  reasons  of  which  we  descry  not  the 
validity,  interpreted  "  the   rest  of  the  men,"  in  v,  20,  of  the 
ixlh  ch.  of  the   IJevelation,  of  the   inhabitants   of  the  Western 
empire  exclusively,  pr«)ceeds  to  argue  on  this  assumption  as  if 
the  prophet. c  histoiy  were  now  turned  to  this  part  of  the  earth; 
whence  he  takes  occasion  to  apply   predictions  to  the  reforma- 
tion, standmg  in  the  vision,  before  any  mention  of  the  power  from 
whose  corruptions  that  reformation   was  made.     Nor  can  we 
think,  that  in  the  list  of  vices  given  in  the  verse  first  specified,  for- 
nication is  to  he  understood  of  spiritual  fornication;   1st.  because 
that  had  already  been   mentioned,  in  worshipping  the  works  of 
their  hands  ;  and  2dly.  because  the  prevalence  of  the  other  has 
been,  and  is,  no  less  shameless  among   those  who   profess   to 
have  received  the  Gospel.     The  description  of  human  wicked- 
ness in  this  and  the  subsequent  verse,  does  bwt  correspond  with 
the  criminal  practices  of  all  the  earth ;  and  we,  therefore,  who 
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(\n  not  wish  these  to  appear  an  introduclion  to  the  future  part  of 
this  prophecy,  do  not  see  any  reason  for  contiuing  their  contents 
to  a  particular  portion  of  the  globe. 

Having  shifted,  without  any  autliority,  the  scene  of  prophecy, 
]Mr.  A.  interprets  the  mighty  angel  with  the  little  book,  whose 
communication  is  expressly  said  to  be  wi(h  St.  John,  of  Martin 
Lnther.     What  is  said  of  the  seven  thunders,    in   the  note,  in 
p.  305.,  vve  found    some  difficulty  in   comprehending,  though, 
by  comparing  it  with  what  is  .said  in  the  text,  we  now  imagine 
we   understand   it ;    still,  the  signitication  given,   proves  by  no 
means  adequate  to  aught,  that  we  should  have  expected,  from  the 
voice  of  the  st  ven  thunders      Indeed  we  should  have  been  more 
inclined  to  rest  contented  with  the  interpretation  of  tiiis  passage 
given  by  Vitringa,  who  construed  it,  of  the  crusade-s,  under  the 
sidoptiou  of  which,  the  construction  of  ttie  whole  of  it  would 
proceed    thus.       An    heavenly   messenger    having    with,    as    it 
were,  the  voice  of  a  lion,  threatened  that  the  holy  city  should 
he    recovered  out  of  the    hands  of   those   who  had    seized  it^ 
seven   tumultuous  multitudes  declare    their  purpose  to   under- 
take the  work.     But  this   design  not  receiving  the  divine  ratiti^ 
cation,  (foreshewn  by  the  Apostle  being  forbidden  to  record  uhe 
declarations,)  the  angel  declares,  that  the  deliverance  which  he 
had  predicted  shoidd  not  take  place,  uiitil  the  days  of  the  voice 
of  the  seventh    angel,  when  he  shall   be  about  to  sound,  &,c. 
St.  John  having,  in  an  early  part  of  this  book,  declared,  that 
lie   saw   Heaven   opened,    and    beheld    the  sublime    and  glo- 
rious scene  which  he  described,  it  seems  but  natural  to  suppose, 
that  every  voice,  which   he  afterwards  mentions  as  speaking  to 
him  from  Heaven,  proceeded  from  that   Heaven.     But,  good 
reader,  if  yon  imagine  this,  however  consistent  it  may  appear 
^ith  connuon  sense,  you  must  allow  yourself  mistaken.     For, 
Mr.  A.  savs,  that   the  voice  which  commanded   the  Evangelist 
to  take  the  little  book  out  of  the  liand  of  the  symbolical  angef, 
proceeded  from  the   political  heaven,  that  is,  from   the    seven 
Protestant  states  of  Germany.     The  rod   with  which   St.  John 
was  directed  to  measure  the  temple,  is,  by  the  learned  preacher, 
construed  to  be  tiic   Word  of  God.     ^I'he  Gentiles,  (who,  we 
can  but  remark,   have  actual  possession  of  the  holy  city,)  repre- 
sent the  apostate  portion  of  Christians,  while  that  city  itself  is, 
we  are  told,  all  those  parts  of  Europe  ^\h!ch  are  under  the  spi- 
ritual dominion  of  papal  Rome,  and  termed  the  holy  city,  be- 
cause, (mark  the  singular  cogency  of  tiie  reason)  "  it  was  once 
inhabited  by   those  who,  in   many  instances,  had  gratefully  re- 
♦:eived  the  genuine  Gospel,  and  it  is  still  in  the  possession   of 
nations  who  externally  }irofess  the  same."     Now,  reader,  if  this 
reasoning  avail  not  to  convince  you^  that   the  title  of  the  holy 
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(thy  should  be  (lansferred  from  Jerusalem  to  Europe,  we  can- 
not help  it ;  but  we  fear,  we  shall  tind  you  not  more  ductile  iti  al- 
lowing, that  the  tMeat  city,  expressly  dctiued  to  be  that  in  which 
our  Lord   was  crucified,  means  no    other   than  the   region  o? 
Germany:  yet  this  we  are  taught,  in  the  Lectin  e  before  us ;  with 
so  much  more  extraordinary  matter  about   the    tsvo   witnesses 
having  one  mouth   and  two  bodies,  and  the  seventh  trumpet, 
(which,  in  the  text   of  the   Revelation,  as  (he  third  woe   to   the. 
inhabitants  of  the  earth,  is  expressly  said  to  be  succeeded  by  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  giving   way   to  that   of  Christ,)  having 
been  already    sounded   above  250  years,  the  ascension  of  the 
two  witnesses  into   heaven    having    been  accomplished   in  the 
support  wiiich  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  gave  to  the  reformed  reli- 
gion, and  the  estabhshment  of  that   religion  in    J^nglaud,  that 
we  caiHH/L  afford  lime  to  dwell   on  it,  or  on  the  explanation  of 
the  tenth  part  of  the  city,  to  our  apprehensions  so  utterly  fan- 
ciful.    Yet  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  some  surprise, 
that  Mr.  A.,  who  shews  himself  so  strenuous  an  advocate  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  should  apply  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant being  seen  in  heaven,  to  any  thing  relating  to  the  Gentiles, 
M'ho  are  admitted   into  communion  with  Israel,  not  under  the 
covenant  of  the  law,  of  v\hich  the  ark  was  the  sign,  but  under 
that  of  faith,  which  was  established  with  Abraham.     The  rest 
of  this  Lecture  contains  an  interpretation  of  the  very  awful  em- 
blems of  a  great  revolution,  of  which  we  think,  what  we  have 
thought  of  nearly  the  w  hole  of  this  Lecture,  that  the  less  there  is 
said  about  it  the  better. 

Early  in  his  eleventh  Lecture,  which  in  the  table  of  contents, 
Mr,  A.  describes  as  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  enemies  of 
genuine  Christianity,  he,  with  his  accustomed  alacrity  at  descry- 
ing symbols,  proceeds  to  allegorize  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore, 
as  au  emblem  of  the  chequered  nature  of  the  state  of  the 
Church ;  of  which  last,  he  declares,  St.  John  was  a  lively  type. 
Yet  we  do  not  recollect  any  anecdote  of  St.  John  becoming 
corrupt,  as  the  Church  did,  nor,  consequently,  of  any  reforma- 
tion in  him,  which  vet  makes  a  prominent  figure  in  the  learned 
Lecturer's  prolepticai  history  of  the  other.  But  as  to  a  native 
of  Palestine  seazcard,  naturally  signified  zcestzcard,  we  can 
scarcely  help  concluding,  that  had  Mr.  A.  attended  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, he  would  have  perceived,  that  this  is  the  point  at 
which  the  prophetical  history  of  the  western  Church  more  spe- 
cifically commences,  and  not  that  which  he  has  selected,  the 
60th  verse  of  the  ixth  chapter.  The  learned  preacher  differs 
not  from  the  generality  of  commentators^,  in  interpreting  the 
seven  headed  beast  of  the  Ronaan  empire,  under  all  its  forms  of 
government.     But  in   speaking  of  the  dragon  having  given  to 
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him  Ills  power,  &c.  he  fails  to  notice  the  strength  of  phrasi!!! 
employed  in  the  original,  his  oicn  power,  8vC.  which  appears 
to  us  of  some  importance  ;  becanse  the  beast,  by  being  placed 
on  the  throne  of  Satan,  is  exhibited  in  the  point  of  the  universe 
exactly  opposite  to  that,  to  wliich,  we  are  taught,  CInist  is  ex- 
alted— the  throne  of  God.  A  circumstance,  which  it  seems  to 
us,  would  afiford  to  a  commentator  the  completest  elucidatioa 
of  the  title  of  Anti-Christ.  While  we  confess,  that  we  never 
were  sati^iied  with  the  application  of  the  wounded  head  to  the 
imperial  forn?.  of  government,  because  that  gavernment  was  not 
literally  put  an  end  to  by  the  sword  ;  and  we  own,  that  we  are 
still  less  pleased  with  the  interpretation  of  Mr.  A.  because  not 
the  form  of  government,  but  only  the  established  religion  was 
altered  by  Constantine.  Neither  does  St.  John  specify  by  name, 
or  number,  which  form  was  overthrown  and  revived,  but  cha- 
racterizes it  as  that  head  which  was  wounded  to  death.  But  of 
all  the  forms  of  Roman  government,  the  dictatorial  alone  had 
the  sword  iuimediately  employed  in  its  destruction  ;  and  since  in 
the  person  of  Caesarj  that  was  conjoined  with  the  pontifical 
power,  it  is  plain,  that  the  very  same  form  has  been  revived  in 
the  papal ;  because,  through  his  claim  to  be  the  vicegerent  of 
Christ,  the  bishop  of  Rome  supersedes  all  other  earthly  au- 
thority, and  he  has  undeniably  taken  to  himself  the  title,  and 
assumed  the  prerogatives,  of  the  pontifex  Maximus.  Mr.  A. 
like  various  other  inter[>reters,  makes  between  the  beasts  and  the 
spiritual  tyrants,  a  distinction,  which  to  us,  appears  not  to  be 
wan  anted  by  the  words  of  the  vision.  For  if  this  spiritual 
tyrant  be  the  power,  into  whose  hands  the  saints  were  given,  for 
foriy-two  months,  he  is  in  Rev.  xiii.  identified  with  the  beast. 
Nor,  indeed,  can  we  conceive,  how  the  beast  in  the  Apocalypse, 
to  whom  it  was  given  to  make  war  with  the  saints,  and  over- 
come theni,  can  be  a  different  power  from  that  represented  by 
the  litt.'e  horn  in  Dan,  vii.  who  made  war  with  the  saints,  and 
prcvailjcd  against  them.  Because,  we  observe,  that  each  of  these 
powers  is  said  to  have  the  supreme  rule  over  the  same  body, 
during  the  same  period  ;  whence  it  seems  necessarily  to  result, 
that  they  must  be  the  same  power;  and,  at  length,  indeed,  in  p. 
S84,  Mr.  A.  coincides  in  the  opinion,  that  both  are  united  in 
the  bishops  of  Rome,  But  when  in  p.  391,  he  speaks  of  this 
power  as  an  eighth  head  of  the  beast,  we  must  protest  against 
such  an  addition  to  the  words  of  the  vision,  in  which  no  eighth 
|iead  is  uientioned.  For  when  in  chap.  xvii.  it  is  said  "  the 
beast  that  was,"  2cc.  he  is  the  eighth,  reference  to  the  ori- 
ginal will  demonstrate,  through  the  gender  of  the  numerical  ad- 
jective, that  it  is  not  the  eighth  head,  but  the  eighth  king  which 
13  meaut ;  he  being  one  of  the  former  heads  revived.     For  in  the 
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the  prophec)'  itself,  there  is  to  be  found  no  confusion  similar  to 
that  introduced  into  the  coniaientary  on  it,  by  making  the  one^ 
power,  into  whose  hands  llie  saints  are  said  to  be  given,  first 
the   imperial,  and  then  the  papal,   vvitl-i   the  assumed  authority 
and  prerogatives  of  the  imperial.     Nay,  the  mistaking  the   first 
for  that   form   of  government,  under  the  pov^er  of  which  they 
were  to  fall,  seems  to  be  peculiarly  guarded  against  by  the  de- 
finition given  of  the  beast's  seal,   "  the  beast   that  was   and  is 
not."     For  the  imperial  form  both  existing  in  St.  John's  time, 
and  never  since  its  introduction  having  ceased  to  be,   could  not 
properly  be  described,   as  that  zchich  icas  and  is  not ;  whereas 
the   dictatorial   and    pontifical,  might  even    with   the  addition, 
"  and  yet  is,"   since  the   last  part  of  it  was  still  retained  by  the 
emperors.     The  false  prophet,  Mr.  A.  construes  into  the  papal 
clergy,  the  image,  which  he  directed  to  be  made,  to  the  beast, 
consistently  with   a  portion  of  his   own    interpretation,  of  the 
similitude  between  the  idolatry  of  pagan  and  papal  Rome :  and 
in  the  number  of  the  name  of  the  beast,  which  is  the  last  par- 
ticular noticed  in  this  discourse,  he  agrees  with  Bishop  Newton. 
Mr.  A.  concludes  his  com  se  of  Lectures  w  ith  a  discourse,  in  the 
early  part  of  w  hich,  he  gives  a  paraphrase  of  the  beginning  of  the 
xivth  chapter  of  the  Revelation,  in  which,  though  there  may  be 
much  truth,  we  cannot  say  that  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
justice  of  it.     The  learned  Lecturer  next  applies  what  is  said 
of  the  three  warning  angels,  to   Luther,  Calvin,   and  his   fol- 
lowers, and  to  the  preachers   of  the  Church  of  England.     In 
speaking  of  the  opposition  which  this  country  has  made  to  the 
papal  power,  he  goes  so  far,  as  to  consider  it  as  incontrovertible, 
that  even   our  penal  statutes,  to   obviate  the  influence  of  the 
bishop  of  Rome  in  this  land,  are  here  typified.     Of  t!ii,s  we  can 
only  say,  that  if  they  be  so,  while  we  wonder  that  the  repeal   of 
a  great  portion  of  them  is  not  also  signified,  we  are  glad,  that 
that  of  all  is  not  predicted,  and  most  sincerely  do  we  wish,  that 
the  well-timed  and  earnest  warnings,  with  which  the  zealous 
Lecturer  concludes  his  address,  may  have  their  merited  effect,  in 
rendering  the   njembers  of  our   Church,  firm  in  holding    fast 
"«vhat  they  have,  until  the  Lord  come. 

Having  reviewed  this  course  of  Lectures  so  much  at  large, 
and  with  our  account  of  it,  interspersed  observations  on  so 
nmch  of  its  contents,  there  now  remaiiis  for  us  little  more  thau 
to  lay  before  the  reader,  a  specimen  of  the  author's  style.  This, 
without  making  a  partial  selection,  we  transcribe  from  p.  323, 
of  the  first  volume. 

"  Let  us  now,  therefore,  attend  for  one  moment,  to  the  cause 
tvhich  produced  their  lamentable  rejection  of  Jesus  Christ ;  which 
ledthera  to  crucify  him,  and  to  bring  upon  themselves  the  destruc- 
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tion  that  followed.  This  was  their  ignorance  of  their  own  Scrip* 
tures.  Of  these,  the  common  people  among  the  Jews,  in  the  time 
bf  our  Lord,  as  we  know  they  are  at  the  present  time,  were  pro- 
foundly ignorant ;  and  those  who  should  have  taught  them  better, 
their  priests  and  scribes,  received  them  only  through  the  medium 
of  their  traditions  and  glosses.  They  gave  them  almost  whatever 
interpretation  they  pleased  :  and  held,  that  the  traditions,  they 
had  received,  were  of  equal  authority,  at  least,  with  these  sacred 
writings ;  and  often  of  authority  superior  to  theirs.  Hence  they 
derived  the  most  false  and  inadequate  notions  of  the  nature  and 
hiission  of  Christ :  and,  for  this  reason,  he  himself  expressly  ac- 
cused them,  of  making  the  word  of  God  of  none  effect,  through 
their  traditions. 

"  The  same  cause,  an  ignorance,  or  a  disuse,  or  a  partial  and 
prejudiced  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  would  also  produce 
proportionable  effects  at  the  present  time.  It  would  lead  us, 
with  the  disciples  of  Arius  and  Socinus,  to  form  erroneous  opinions 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and  of  his  nature,  offices,  and  relations. 
It  would  tend  to  render  us  insensible  of  the  inestimable  blessings 
of  his  redemption,  and  of  those  great  duties  of  life,  those  peacc*- 
able  fruits  of  righteousness,  which  he  most  justly  expects  of  us. 
Let  us,  then,  lay  seriously  to  heart  the  words  of  our  divine  Mas- 
ter, when  he  said,  *  Search  the  Scriptures,  for  they  are  they  which 
testify  of  me  ;'  and  let  us  consider,  that  with  respect  to  those  who 
are  favoured  with  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  will  of  God, 
ignorance  will  be  without  excuse,  and,  consequently,  no  ignorance 
can  palliate  profligacy  and  infidelity." 

The  reader  must  have  observed^  that  what  we  consider  as  one 
of  the  least  commendable  particulars  in  this  work,  is  the  great 
partiality  which  Mr.  A.  manifests  for  sjfmbolical  interpretation; 
by  which  he  has  been  induced  to  make  several,  that  appear  to 
us,  arbitrary  applications.  In  the  interpretation  of  dreams  re- 
corded in  Scripture,  we  do  not  observe  this  propensity  to 
universally  symbolizing.  When  Pharaoh  related  his  dream  to 
Josepli,  the  son  of  Israel  ascribed  no  signification  to  any  but 
the  prominent  circumstances  of  it ;  he  did  not  convert  the  mea- 
dow or  the  river  seen  into  symbols.  He  did  not  tell  the  king, 
that  as  the  fertility  of  Egypt  depended  so  greatly  on  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  Nile^  tbe  rising  of  both  the  fat  and  lean  kine  out 
of  that  river,  might  well  be  conceived  to  indicate,  that  the  years 
of  plenty  would  be  caused  by  ample  floods  from  it,  and  those  of 
scarcity  be  owing  to  its  failure  of  rising  to  an  adequate  height.- 
In  fact  the  meadow  and  the  river  are  particulars  which  contri- 
bute to  give  the  dream,  the  appearance  of  reasonable  thought, 
and  thus  take  a\^ay  all  just  cause  fur  supposing  it  to  be  merely 
the  effect  of  a  disturbed  imagination  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the 
pj»rticulars  which  the  Evangelist  is  represented  to  have  seen  ia 
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heaven,  are  appropriate  to  that  part  of  the  universe,  where  the 
glory  of  the  presence  of  God  is  particularly  manifested,  and  to 
the   throne  of  the  divine  Majesty,,  from  whence  all  illumination 
proceeds,  and  whence   are  issued  those  decrees   by  which  all 
events  are  regulated.     But   by  converting  these  particulars  into 
types  of  things  on  earth,  the  rule  seems  to  be  inverted,  and  in- 
stead of  these  being  made  after  the  pattern  of  heavenly  things, 
heavenly  things  are  made  to  delineate  them.     By  what  thus  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  objectionable  in   it,   we  are  apprehensive  that 
the  impression  of  ihe  more  excellent  parts  of  Mr.  A's.    work 
will  be  weakened.     An  effect  which  we  should  particularly  re- 
gret to  see  produced,  in  respect  to  the  very  earnest  and  season- 
able reconmiendations,  which  he  has  given  his  readers,  to  make 
the  due  use  of  the  inestimable  gift  of  their  heavenly  Father,  the 
volume  of  divine  revelation.     If  men  would  study  this,  as  the/ 
ought  to  stndy  it,  as  specifically  the  most  interesting  book  in  the 
world  (and  is  not  treating  it  as  any  thing  less  a  most  unworthj 
insu't  to  its  divine  Author  ?).     If  they   would  humbly  apply   to 
that  Author  for  his  assistance  towards   understanding  its  con- 
tents, and  search  for  the  knowledge  of  them  as  for  hidden  trea- 
sures, then  would  they  descry  the   counsels  of  the  Almighty, 
with  regard  to    the  globe  on  which   they  live,   and  extricating 
themselves   from  the  cloud   of  ignorance  in  which  the  greater 
portion  of  its   inhabitants  are  enveloped,  have   their  attention 
fixed  on  realities.     Then  iliey  would   neither  be  guilty  oi  dis- 
obeying the  commands  of  the  Saviour  to  watch  for  the  signs  of 
the  times,  nor  when  any  of  them  occur,  would  they  fail  lo  de- 
scry the  correspondence  between  them,  and  the  declarations  of 
those  who  had  the  tesliniony  (^f  Jesus,   which   is   the  spirit   of 
prophecy.     To  those  inclined  to   pursue   tins  line  of  conduct, 
the  work  now  reviewed  may  be  of  important  service  :  and  as- 
suredly, the  seriousness,  the  industry,  the  learning,  and  the  zeal 
of  its  author  entitle  him  to  alteutiou   and   respect:   of  Ins  judg- 
ment we  must,  at  present,  decline  giving  an  opinion. 


Art,  VII.  Nairalive  of  a  Forage,  in  his  Majesty  s  late  Ship 
Jlcesfe,  to  ihe  Yeilozv  Sea,  alujig  ihe  Coast  of  Corea^  and 
through  its  nunierous  hitherto  undiscovered  Idands,  to  th& 
Jx/atid  of  Lezcchew ;  nith  an  Jccount  of  her  Shipwreck  in 
the  Straits  of  Caspar.  Bt/  J  (Jin  M'Leod,  Surgeon  of  the 
Jkestt.     8vo.     '288  pp.      ISs.     Murray.     1817. 

1  HIS  is  a  most  agreeable  little  volume,  and  forms  a  veryenter- 
taining  After-piece  to  the  loisg  and  graver  Comedy  of  ths  Embassy 
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to  Cliina,  of  which  we  gave  our  readers  some  account  in  our  last 
ISuniber.     The  Alceste,  as  we  then  liad  occasion  to  mention^ 
was  apj>ointed  by  Government  to  take  out  Lord  Amherst  and  his 
suite  to  the  Giilt  ot  Pe-tche-lee,  in  the  Yellow  Sea  ;  having  safely 
landed  his  c^irgo  of  commissioners,  secretaries,  interpreters,  8cc. 
and   delivered  iheni    into  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  Mandarins, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  take  charge  of  them,  Captain  Maxwell,  whO' 
conuijanded  the  Alceste,  in  company  with  Captain  Hall,  of  the 
JLyra,    employed  the  interval  that  was  likely  to  elapse   between 
Lord   Ainlierst's  distnibarkation  and  arrival    at   Canton  (when 
the  ships  Mere  again  to  meet  him)  in  exploring  the  Eastern  coasts 
of  the  almost  unknown  sea,  of  which  the  Gulph  of  Pe-tche-iee, 
forms  only  a  very  stnull  part,    Three  days  after  weighing  anchor, 
ihey   came  in  sight  of  tlie  great  wall  of  China,  which  was  sfcn 
stretching  from  hill  to  hill,  until  on  the  day  after  they  landed  in 
Chinese 'J'ariary,  it  finally  became  undistinguishable.     The  peo- 
ple were  by  no  meiius  devoid  of  civilization  ;  in  language,  dress, 
and  other  like  pariicuiars,  they  diti'ered  but  litde  from  the  Chi- 
nese ;  and  yet  so  far  removed  were  they  from  all  commercial  ha- 
bits, that  almost  the  only  article  which  they  were  willing  to  take 
in  exchange,  were  the  anchor-buttons  upon  the  clothes  of  our 
seamen  ;  dollars  they  neither  knew  nor  valued.     The  soil  was 
well  cultivated^  the  houses  ^nd  gardens  neat,  and  the  villages  had 
an  appearance  of  conjfort  not  commonly  to  be  seen  even  in  Eng- 
>  land.   They  had  matclilocks,  junks,  large  towns,  and  nevertheless 
appeared  ignorant  of  the  use  of  money.     The  women  were  seen 
moving  aloug,  supporting  themselves  by  the  walls  of  the  houses; 
having  learuid  of  the  Chinese  to  consider  the  absence  of  feet  as 
an  essential  feature  in  female  beauty. 

At  one  of  the  Corean  islands  they  weie  visited  by  a  chieftain^ 
who  was  dressed  in  a  hat  of  no  less  than  six  feet  in  circumference  j 
as  the  old  centleai m  v.  as  as  ignorant  of  our  language,  as  we  ot" 
his,  of  course  the  conversation  was  not  likely  to  be  very  edify- 
ing;  on  one  occasion,  however,  he  managed  to  s}>eak  very  signi- 
ficantly, by  signs.  For  when  some  of  our  men  lauiied,  and  were 
proceeding  inland  in  the  direction  of  the  town,  he  burst  into  sobs 
and  tears  ;  the  cause  of  which  he  explained  by  pointing  to  the 
sun,  and  describing  Us  revolving  course  four  limes;  after  which 
he  drew  his  hand  across  his  throat,  then  shutting  his  eyes,  and 
dropping  hii;  chin  upon- his  breast,  gave  Captain  Maxwell  to  un- 
derstand that  in  case  he  persisted  in  liis  intention  of  exploring,  he 
(tlie  chief)  would  in  four  days  be  a  dead  man.  On  this  Captain 
jyiaxwcli desisted, and  in  his  turn  made  signs  for  somtlhingto  eat 
and  drink ;  hoping  that  by  an  appeal  to  their  hospitality,  he 
Miight  piobably  gam  adi.nttance  into  the  inside  of  their  houses. 
Upon  tliis,   messengers  were  instantly  dispatched  to  the  village 
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for  mats  and  tables,  and  various  kinds  of  victuals  ;  but  Captain 
Maxwell  intimated  by  signs,  that  such  was  not  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  hoped  to  be  received,  inviting  the  old  chief,  at  the 
same  time,  to  the  Alceste,  when  a  very  different  kind  of  treatment 
would  await  him.  The  old  man,  who  had  attentively  observed 
Captain  Maxwell's  motions,  ai>peared  to  understand  perfectly 
their  import ;  in  reply,  he  performed  all  the  motions  of  eating 
and  drinking,  put  on  a  look  of  much  liveliness  and  satisfaction, 
and  patting  his  stomach,  in  token  ofhis  affected  happiness,  seemed 
to  say,  it  was  all  very  fine  ;  then  looking  grave,  he  drew  his  hands 
across  his  neck,  and  shut  his  eyes,  as  if  to  say,  "  What  signifies 
your  good  dinners,  when  I  must  lose  my  head."  Perceiving  that  it 
was  impossible  to  penetrate  farther  into  the  country  without  using 
violence.  Captain  Maxwell  and  his  party  reimbarked,  affecting, 
at  the  same  time,  to  be  much  hurt  at  the  treatment  which  they 
had  received.  The  old  chief  followed  on  board  the  Alceste, 
looking  quite  dejected,  and  apparently  ashamed  that  he  could 
pay  them  no  more  attention ;  he  wandered  about  the  deck,  at- 
tempting to  converse  by  signs  with  every  one  he  met,  and  shew- 
ing in  all  his  actions,  how  much  it  was  against  his  will,  that  the 
laws  of  his  country  imposed  upon  him  the  necessity  of  prevent- 
ing all  communication  between  his  own  people  and  our  country- 
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The  Alceste,  having  weighed  anchor,  proceeded  to  navigate  m 
the  Corean  Archipelago,  and  from  a  height  on  one  of  the 
islands,  our  author  counted  distinctly  135  others.  The  distance 
of  one  from  another  was  generally  from  one  to  four  miles,  and 
the  intervening  spaces  afforded  harbours  in  which  all  the  navies 
in  the  world  might  ride  in  security.  Our  author's  account  of 
them  is  short,  but  curious  and  interesting. 

"  They  form,  in  fact,  an  almost  endless  chain  of  harbours,  com- 
municating with  each  other.  The  rise  and  fall  of  tide  is  here 
considerable,  but  the  setting  of  the  currents  among  such  a  multi- 
tude of  isles  must,  of  course,  be  extremely  various.  They  appear 
to  be  all  inhabited,  and  therefore  must  possess  fresh  water.  On 
first  landing  on  Thistle  Island,  the  women  fled,  with  their  infant 
children,  over  the  hill,  to  a  place  which  we  named  Eagle  Point 
(from  a  large  eagle  being  perched  on  the  precipice  as  we  came  in), 
and  hid  themselves  in  recesses  among  the  rocks  ;  whilst  the  men, 
in  a  body,  but  unarmed,  waved  and  halloed  to  us  not  to  advance, 
making  the  usual  signal  with  their  hands  across  the  throat.  Whea 
they  found,  however,  by  repeated  visits,  that  no  hostility  was  in- 
tended, and  that  we  were  rather  inclined  to  give  than  to  take  from 
them,  they  became  a  little  more  tame,  would  crowd- round  the 
officers  to  see  them  fire  at  a  mark,  bring  them  water  to  drink, 
and  offer  them  part  of  their  humble  fare  to  eat;  but  all  this  they 
seemed  to  do  in  a  perfect  spirit  of  independence,  and  not  from 
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fear.  Then  suddenljs  as  if  recollecting  they  were  acting  conJrafy 
to  orders  in  holding  any  correspondence  whatever  with  strangers^, 
they  would  lay  hold  of  some  of  the  gentlemen  by  the  shoulders, 
and  pu?h  them  away,  pointing  to  the  ship ;  and  this  conduct  was 
uniform  v.hercver  we  touched.  We  observed  no  fire-arms  among 
tbem,  but  some  who  iume  on  board  the  Alceste  discovered  consi- 
derable actjuaintance  with  the  sword  exercise.  They  cultivate  h'a 
much  grain  as  they  want  for  their  own  consumption ;  they  feed 
cattle  (at  least  for  domestic  purposes)  ;  and,  as  may  naturally  be 
supposed,  from  their  peculiar  and  insular  situation,  they  subsist  a 
good  deal  by  fishing.  Of  their  government,  general  manners,  and 
customs,  it  would  be  impossible  to  speak  with  any  accuracy  from 
so  limited  an  intercourse  as  we  had  with  them."     P.  49. 

Hie  King  of  Corea  is  nominally  a  tributary  of  Chii>a  ;  but  as 
the  law  against  all  intercourse  with  foreigners  is  most  vigorously 
enforced  in  his  dominions,  which  consist  principally  of  islands, 
our  author  was  able  to  learn  but  little  more  of  the  nature  of  the 
country,  aud  of  the  government,  than  is  implied  in  the  brief  no- 
nce contained  in  the  above  particulars. 

Having  quitted  Corea,  after  four  days  sail  to  the  southward, 
they  arrived  at  the  island  of  Lewchcw^  or  as  it  is  written  in 
the  charts,  Lekeyo.  It  being  night,  the  Alceste  hove-to,  and  in 
the  morning  the  eyes  of  the  crew  were  refreshed  with  such  a 
scene  as  they  had  been  but  little  accustomed  to,  on  the  flat 
and  naked  coasts  of  Tartary  and  China.  Rising  gradually  from 
the  sea,  the  appearance  of  the  country,  instead  of  being  such 
as  might  have  been  expected,  in  a  remote  island  of  the  Yellow 
sea,  carried  back  their  imaginations  to  the  most  cultivated  scenes 
of  England.  Immediately  in  front  of  them,  was  a  town  having 
a  sort  of  line  wall  along  the  water's  edge  ;  and  on  the  people, 
who  by  this  time  had  assembled  round  the  ship,  being  interro- 
gated as  to  the  most  proper  place  for  anchonige,  they  pointed 
lo  the  southward,  ofiering  at  the  same  time  some  vegetables  and 
iresh  water,  which  they  happened  to  have  in  their  canoes. 

On  arriving  at  the  place  pointed  out,  they  found  a  harbour 
formed  by  two  pier  heads,  and  tolerably  filled  with  vessels.  As 
the  Alceste,  and  the  ships  in  company  with  her,  entered,  the 
surrounding  rocks  and  height;^  were  absolutely  covered  with 
people,  astonished  with  a  sight  wl;ich  they  had  probably  never 
before  witnessed.  In  a  short  time,  a  canoe  came  alongside 
containing  some  people  in  office,  and  enquiring  to  what  country 
the  ships  belonged,  and  what  was  the  object  of  their  visit. 
Having  been  made  to  understand,  by  means  of  a  Chinese  in- 
terpreter,  who  was  on  board,  the  occasion  of  the  ships  being  in 
the  neighbouj  hood,  and  stating,  with  a  view  to  free  the  minds  of 
the  natives  from  umiect^sharj  alarm,  that  they  hud  been  forced  to 
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|5ut  ill,  from  damage-  sustained  among  the  rocks  :  (and  to  give  a 
colouring  to  the  tale,  the  well  of  the  ship  was  filled,  by  turning 
the  cock  in  the  hold,  and  the  pumps  set  to  work)  the  canoe  re- 
turned to  shore,  and  sent  off  carpenters,  offering  every  assistance 
in  their  }>ower.  This  offer  was  civilly  declined,  on  the  ground 
of  there  being  plenty  of  carpenters  on  board,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  a  request  was'  made  for  provisions  and  water.  Imme- 
diately, bullocks,  pigs,  vegetables,  eggs,  fowls,  candles,  and 
every  article  of  necessary  consumption  was  sent  on  board  ;  all 
payment  was  declined,  and  nodiing  more  than  a  receipt  for  the 
goods  taken  :  supplies  of  the  same  description  were  sent  on 
•board,  as  often  as  required,  for  the  space  of  six  weeks,  being 
the  time  which  the  ships  remained  in  the  island. 

Having  requested  permission  to  send  some  rope-makers, 
smiths,  and  other  workmen  on  shore,  where  they  might  have 
xoom  to  work,  k  was  intimated,  that  this  request  could  not  be 
granted  until  the  acquiescence  of  the  king  (who  resided  m 
the  interior  of  the  island)  should  be  obtained.  In  the  mearj 
time,  a  visit  was  received  from  one  of  the  chiefs,  and  a  promise 
given  by  Captain  Maxwell,  that  he  would  return  the  visit.  The 
account  given  by  our  author,  of  the  ceremonious  but  cordiai 
reception  which  diey  met  with,  during  the  promised  visit  on 
shore,  is  highly  picturesque  and  interesting  ;  but  the  most  plea- 
sant circumstance  attending  this  interchange  of  civilities,  was, 
the  happy  effect  it  produced  upon  the  minds  of  the  natives. 
The  garden  of  a  temple  was  fitted  up  for  the  general  accommo- 
dation of  those  employed  on  shore  ;  the  rope-makers  and  other 
artisans  were  established  at  a  convenient  spot ;  fir-trees  were 
felled  for  the  use  of  our  carpenters,  and  towed  along-side,  and 
every  mark  of  kindness  and  attention  paid,  which  the  natives 
conceived  would  prove  most  acceptable. 

A  people  such  as  this  deserves  to  have  their  history  related  ; 
but  all  that  is  known  of  them  is  contained  in  an  extract  from 
the  history  of  a  Chinese  doctor,  named  Su-poa-Koang,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  24th  volume  of  the  Lettres  Ediafite.". 
From  this  it  appears,  that  the  people  of  the  island  are  brave, 
and  maintained  their  independence  for  a  long  time,  with  great 
spirit  and  determination ;  but  about  the  year  1372,  Hong  on, 
sent  a  cunning  mandarin  into  the  island,  who  had  eloquence 
enough  to  persuade  the  king  to  declare  himself  tributary  to  the 
court  of  Pekin,  and  to  request  from  the  emperor,  the  investiture 
of  his  estates.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  means  by 
which  the  submission  of  tlie  Lewchew  islands  was  obtained, 
the  inhabitants  adhered  to  their  allegiance  with  great  fidelity, 
and  firmly  resisted  all  the  attempts  of  the  Japanese,  to  make 
them  traiisfer  it.    The  above  contains  an  outline  of  all  that  is 
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known  of  the  political  history  of  the  Lewchew  islands.  If 
our  readers  wish  to  be  informed  respecting  the  ceremonies  with 
which  the  king  of  the  Lewchew  islands,  is  installed,  and  other 
like  matters,  he  may  satisfy  his  curiosity,  in  the  abstract  above- 
referred  to  from  the  history  of  Su-poa-Koang  ;  but  as  we  aj;=. 
prehend,  that  most  of  our  readers  will  find  much  more  interest- 
ing matter  in  the  account  of  the  author  before  us,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  give  a  summary  of  such  other  particulars  as  attracted 
bis  notice  during  the  brief  period  of  his  stay. 

The  climate  and  scenery  of  the  islands,  our  author  describes 
as  being  in  the  highest  degree  healthy  and  beautiful  ;  the  island 
is  about  sixty-eight  miles  long,  and  twenty  broad,  containing 
ionumerable  streams,  and  displaying  at  once  the  most  magni- 
iicent  and  picturesque  scenery,  and  the  richest  cultivation.  The 
intervening  distance  between  Napafoo  (the  port  at  which  our 
■vessels  were  anchored)  and  Kint-ching,  the  capital,  which  is 
situated  some  miles  inland,  was  ornamented  with  an  uninter- 
rupted succession  of  villas  and  country-houses ;  and  beyond,  all 
the  land  appeared  covered  with  extensive  forests.  The  descrip- 
tion which  our  author  gives  us  of  one  of  the  villages,  is  so  very 
striking,  that  we  shall  give  it  in  his  own  words. 

**  At  a  short  distance  from  this  eminence,  the  traveller  is  led  by 
a  foot  path  to  what  seems  only  a  little  wood  ;  on  entering  which, 
under  an  archway  formed  by  the  intermingling  branches  of  the 
opposite  trees,  he  passes  along  a  serpentine  labyrinth,  every  here 
and  there  intersected  by  others.  Not  far  from  each  other,  on 
either  side  of  these  walks,  small  wicker  doors  are  observed,  on 
opening  any  of  which,  he  is  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  a  court- 
yard and  house,  with  the  children,  and  all  the  usual  cottage  train, 
generally  gamboling  about ;  so  that,  whilst  a  man  fancies  himself 
in  some  lonely  and  sequestered  retreat,  he  is,  in  fact,  in  the  middle 
4)f  a  populous,  but  invisible,  village."     P.  92. 

The  inhabitants  are  remarkably  small  in  stature,  not  exceed- 
ing five  feet  two  inches  at  the  utmost,  and  the  other  productions 
of  the  animal  kingdoui,  were  in  proportion.  But  what  nature 
lias  denied  to  the  Lewchew  islanders  in  respect  to  height,  has 
been  made  up  to  them  in  moral  qualities.  Their  honesty, 
kindness,  and  disinterestedness,  have  been  sufficiently  exempli- 
fied in  the  particulars  which  we  have  already  noticed;  and  our 
author  assures  us,  that  the  spirit  and  intelligence  which  they  dis- 
])layed,  on  all  occasions,  were  no  less  creditable  to  them.  The 
character  which  is  drawn  of  one  of  the  islanders,  with  whom  our 
countrymen  seem  to  have  had  particular  opportunities  of  be- 
coming acquainted,  is  extremely  agreeable, 
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"  Madera  Cosyong,  one  of  our  most  constant  and  intimate 
friends,  acquired  such  proficiency  in  tlie  English  language,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks,  as  to  make  himself  tolerably  understood. 
He  evidently  came  on  board,  in  the  first  instance,  as  a  spy  upon 
our  conduct,  before  they  were  satisfied  that  we  meant  no  harm  ; 
and  no  man  was  ever  better  adapted  for  this  duty;  for,  as  his  con- 
ciliitory  and  pleasing  manner  won  upon  all  hearts,  he  had  there- 
fore a  natural  access  every  whei'e,  and,  had  '  stratagems  or 
schemes'  existed,  he  of  all  others  was  the  most  likely  to  have  dis- 
covered them. 

"  His  not  assuming  his  proper  character,  which  was  that  of  a 
man  of  some  distinction,  until  his  mind  was  satisfied  about  us,  and 
his  then  doing  it  with  frankness,  is  a  proof  that  sucii  were  his  original 
motives.  To  acquire  our  tongue,  he  marked  the  sound  of  any 
English  word  for  the  most  familiar  articles  of  thj  table,  or  terms  of 
conversation,  and  noted  them  in  symbols  of  his  own  language,  with 
their  signification,  which  enabled  him,  with  slight  reference  to  his 
vocabulary,  to  manage  without  having  recourse  to  the  interpreter. 
If  he  happened  to  be  walking  on  shore  with  any  of  the  officers,  he 
■would  not  lose  the  sound  or  meaning  of  a  word  because  he  had  not 
his  book  with  him,  but  scratched  it  on  the  leaf  of  a  tree,  and  tran- 
scribed it  at  his  leisure.  His  first  attempt  to  connect  a  sentence, 
was  rather  sudden  and  unexpected.  Hising  to  go  away  one  even- 
ing after  his  usual  lesson,  he  slowly  articulated,  '  You  give  me 
good  wine, — I  thank  you, — I  go  shore.' — He  delighted  in  receiv- 
ing information,  and  his  remarks  were  always  pertinent. — The 
map  of  the  world,  with  the  track  of  the  ship  from  England  to 
Lewchev/,  was  pointed  out  and  explained  to  him,  which  he,  as 
well  as  others,  seemed  to  trace  with  peculiar  care,  and  at  last,  in 
a  great  degree,  to  comprehend,  although  the  subject  was,  in  the 
first  instance,  entirely  new  to  them,  for  they  certainly  had  no  idea 
pf  the  vast  extent  or  figure  of  the  globe.  He  was  gay  or  serious, 
as  occasion  required,  but  was  always  respectable ;  and  of  Madera 
it  might  be  truly  said,  that  he  was  a  gentleman,  not  formed  upon 
this  model,  or  according  to  that  rule,  but  '  stamped  as  such  by  the 
sovereign  hand  of  Nature.'  "     P.  93. 

Nor  was  the  politeness  of  the  natives  less  remarkable  than 
their  other  amiable  qualities;  an  instance  of  this  is  given  on  oc- 
casion of  Captain  Maxwell's  having,  at  ;i  party  whicii  he  had  in- 
vited to  dine  with  liini,  proposeti  the  he-alih  of  the  king  of 
Lewchew,  which  acc<Kdingly  was  drank  in  a  bumper;  upon  v\hich 
one  of  the  natives  immediately  rose,  and  addressing  himself  to  the 
interpreter,  stated  how  nuich  they  felt  gratified  b}  the  compliment, 
and  what  care  they  would  take  to  relate  it  to  those  on  shore  : 
ending  with  a  bumper  to  the  king  of  the  Engilees. 

*'  A  Chinese  mandarin,"  says  our  author,  •'  under  the  like  circun^- 
stances,  would;  most  probably,  have  cAm-c/u'n«a/ (that  is,  clenched 
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Iiis  fists)  as  usual;  he  would  have  snivelled  and  grinned  the  estei' 
hiished  number  of  times,  and  bowed  his  head  in  slavish  submission  to 
the  bare  mention  of  his  tyrant's  name  ;  but  it  never  would  have  oc- 
curred to  him  to  have  given,  in  his  turn,  the  health  of  the  so-; 
vereign  of  England."     P.  96. 

But  by  much  the  most  charactcristical  and  beautiful  instance 
of  the  truK  amiable  feeling  of  this  delightful  people,  on  the 
subject  of  politeness,  occurs  in  the  account  which  is  given  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  evinced  their  sympathy,  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  burial  of  one  of  our  seamen.  The  account  is  too 
long  to  extract,  and  it  would  be  doing  injustice  both  to  them 
aiid  to  the  author,  were  we  to  attempt  abridging  it ;  we  must 
therefore  content  ourselves  with  recommending  our  readers  to 
procure  the  work  itself,  which  will  repay  them  for  the  trouble 
of  reading  it ;  we  shall  finish  our  extracts  from  thi§  part  of  the 
■vokim*  with  an  entertaining  description  of  the  manner  and  skill 
of  one  of  their  medical  practitioners.  Captain  Maxwell  having 
fractured  and  dislocated  the  fore  linger  of  his  left  hand,  some  of 
his  Lewchevv  friends  insisted  upon  his  having  advice^  they  ac- 
cording sent  on  board  a  physician. 

"  He  soon  arrived,  and,  after  much  salutation,  proceeded  to 
examine  the  injury,  (the  dislocation  had  in  the  interim  been  re- 
duced by  the  coxswain  pulling  upon  it,)  and  then  stated  that  he 
would  come  on  board  the  ship  whither  the  captain  was  then  pro- 
ceeding, in  an  hour,  with  the  applications  he  thought  necessary 
for  it.  At  the  time  appointed,  one  of  the  chiefs,  with  this  sur- 
geon, and  another  more  in  the  character  of  a  physician,  and  their 
retinue,  some  of  them  bearing  a  medicine-chest,  mafle  their  apJ 
pearance  alongside.  The  injury  being  again  examined,  (and  it 
having  been  previously  decided  that  they  were  to  have  the  manage- 
ment of  the  cure,  under  surveillance,  in  order  to  observe  how 
they  would  act,)  a  fowl  was  killed  with  much  form,  and  skinned, 
and  a  composition  of  flour  and  eggs,  v/ith  some  warm  ingredients ' 
about  the  consistence  of  dough,  was  put  round  the  fractured 
part,  (which  had  the  effect  of  retaining  it  in  its  position,)  and  the 
whole  enclosed  in  the  skin  of  the  fowl.  As  this  fowl  appeared  to 
have  been  sacrificed,  its  skin  being  applied  to  enclose  the  whole 
was  most  probably  meant  to  act  as  a  charm. 

"  The  manual  part  finished,  the  physician  proceeded  to  cxa- 
Jnine  the  general  state  of  healtli,  and  the  pulse  appeared  to  be  his 
ch'pf,  and  indeed  only  guide,  in  this  respect.  The  arm  was  laid 
bare  to  the  shoulder,  and  he  applied  Ins  fingers  with  great  atten- 
tion, and  with  as  much  solemnity  as  ever  issued  from  Warv,ick- 
lane,  to  the  course  of  the  artery,  and  at  all  parts  of  the  arm  where 
he  could  feci  it  beat,  to  ascertain  v.  hether  it  was  every  where  alike  ; 
and,  lest  there  should  be  any  raistuke  in  this  point,  the  other  arr>i 
yuderwent  the  sanie  investigation  ;  the  wlioit  party  lookins:  all  the 
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while  extremely  grave.  Having  now  decided  as  to  the  medicines 
necessary  on  this  occasion,  his  little  chest  was  brought  forward, 
with  his  pharmacopoeia,  and  u  sort  of  Clinical  Guide^  directing  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  dose. 

"  His  chest  was  extremely  neat,  its  exterior  japanned  black, 
and  a  number  of  partitions  in  it,  again  subdivided,  so  as  to  contain 
about  a  hundred  and  eighty  different  articles  (quite  enough  in  all 
conscience,  even  among  the  greatest  hypochondriacs  and  drug- 
swallowers)  ;  but  they  were  fortunately  all  simples,  being  a  col- 
lection of  v/ood-shavings,  roots,  seeds,  and  dried  flowers  of  his' 
own  country.  There  appeared  also  some  ginseng,  a  product  of 
Tartary  and  Corea,  much  in  vogue  in  these  parts.  Small  portions 
of  the  specified  articles  were  measured  out  with  a  silver  spatula, 
and  put  up  in  little  parcels,  and  directions  were  now  issued  as  to 
the  mode  of  boiling  and  drinking  the  decoction.  Next  day  they 
were  highly  delighted  to  hear  the  good  effect  of  their  medicines, 
though  they  had  never  been  taken  (^as  many  a  poor  doctor  is  cheat- 
ed by  cunning  patients)  ;  and  a  pew  application  was  brought  for 
the  finger,  termed  a  fish  poultice,  so  composed  as  to. look,  and  in- 
deed to  smell,  something  like  currant-jelly. 

"  Having  carried  on  this  scheme  for  a  ^e\v  days,  they  v.ere  then 
informed  that  the  finger  was  so  much  better  as  to  render  their  at- 
tendance unnecessary  any  longer ;  and,  as  a  reward  for  their  ser- 
vices, they  were  presented  with  some  little  articles,  and  among 
others,  as  an  addition  to  the  chest,  some  spirits  of  hartshorn,  dis- 
playing to  them  its  effect  on  the  olfactory  organs,  with  which  they 
>vere  quite  astonished  and  pleased;  some  spirits  of  lavender  and 
oil  of  mint,  they  also  considered  a  great  acquisition.  The  physi- 
cian more  especially,  seemed  to  be  a  very  respectable  man,  and 
was  treated  as  such  by  those  about  him.  Their  practice  seems  to 
be  a  good  deal  derived  from  the  Chinese,  for  their  notion  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  or  rather  their  having  no  correct  notion 
about  it,  is  the  sam.e.  Neither  have  they  any  idea  of  anatomy 
from  actual  observation,  and,  of  course,  the  greater  operations 
cannot  be  undertaken  ;  one  man  only  was  examined  by  Mr.  Ran- 
kin, who  had  lost  his  arm,  and  his  stump  was  rather  a  rude  one.^^' 
P.  104.. 

In  return  for  all  the  many  acts  of  civility  and  kindness  \vhIcF\ 
our  coiintrynieu  received  dming  the  six  weeks  of  their  remaining 
at  the  island,  they  left  an  linslish  bull  and  cow,  together  with 
some  corn  a)id  potatoes.  AVith  respect  to  the  former,  oux 
author  seems  to  think  that  although  the  inhabitants  may,  in  pro.- 
cess  of  time,  acquire  a  larger  breed  of  cattle  than  that  wliicb 
they  no'.y  posses;;,  yet  ti>  possess  a  better  is  impossible  ;  but  il" 
ihe  natives  are  nut  beitcied  in  consequence  of  their  acquaintance 
with  us,  we  trust  that  they  will  never,  in  any  future  tune,  have 
cause  to  regret  their  hospiiality ;  and  to  prevent  tliis,  we  know 
Slot  that  we  can  give  them  ruiy  better  vvisb_,  than  that  they  may 
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have  as  little  intercourse  with  us  as  possible.  If  the  islander* 
would  learn  from  us  Christianity,  we  should  indeed  rejoice;  but 
we  fear  that  our  religion  is  tiie  only  advantage  which  they  could 
possibly  derive  from  a  con7mercial  and  more  frequent  intercourse. 
We  have  detained  our  readers  so  long  among  these  interesting 
iblauders,  that  we  can  spare  bul  little  room  for  the  remaining 
contents  of  the  volume. 

After  leaving  Lewchew,  ihe  ships  made  sail  for  China,  in 
order  to  take  on  board  the  Ambass  idor,  and  his  suite,  who,  by 
this  lime,  were  expected  at  Canton,  on  their  way  back  to  Eng- 
land. During  the  voyage  boih  the  Alceste  and  the  Ljra  suf-. 
fcred  considerable  damage,  and  in  consequence  they  pushed  up 
to  the  anchorage  at  the  island  of  Lintin,  without  a  pilot.  \\  hile 
at  this  place  tbey  soon  began  to  experience  the  difference  be- 
tween the  principles  of  llie  Chinese  government  and  that  of  the 
people  whom  tiiey  had  just  quitted.  Every  sort  of  vexation  and 
hindrance  \\as  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  ships'  proceeding  up 
the  river.  After  waiting,  what  seemed  to  Captain  Maxwell  a 
sufficient  time,  for  the  necessary  permission  to  proceed  up  the 
river,  he  determined  to  proceed  without  it.  Tlie  fortifications 
at  this  part  of  the  river  are,  in  themselves,  extremely  strong, 
and  if  manned  by  Europeans,  would  blow  a  vessel  like  the 
Alceste  out  of  the  water  ;  but  as  it  was,  nothing  could  be  more 
ludicrous  than  the  resistance  which  the  Cliinese  opposed. 

"  From  the  lightness  of  the  breeze,  which  the  cannonade  seemed 
to  lessen,  it  was  a  considerable  time  before  we  got  abreast  of  the 
largest  battery.  At  last,  when  within  pistol-shot  of  the  angle  of 
it,  and  just  before  they  could  get  all  iheir  guns  to  bear  into  the 
ship,  a  whole  broadside,  with  cool  aim,  was  poured  in  among 
them,  the  two-and-thirtj'  pounders  rattiing  the  stones  about  their 
ears  in  fine  style,  and  giving  them  at  the  sarne  time  three  roaring 
cheers. 

•'  This  salvo  was  decisive  at  this  particular  point ;  their  lights 
disappeared  in  a  twinkling,  and  they  were  completely  silenced; 
hut  i'rom  the  island  opposite  they  still  continued  their  fire,  the 
balls  v.hicli  passed  over  and  around  us  striking  New  Annahoy, 
whicli  had  therefore  the  full  benefit  of  their  own  as  well  as  om 
shot. 

"  Soon  after  this  our  point  was  gained;  and,  standing  up  the 
river,  we  displayed  our  stern  to  these  gentlemen.  It  is  somewhat 
extraordinary  that  it  should  have  been  gained  so  easily  ;  for,  not- 
withstanding we  were  nearly  an  hour  wrangling  in  this  narrow  pas- 
sage, not  a  nnm  (on  our  side)  was  killed,  the  ship  only  hulled 
twice,  and  some  trifling  damage  done  to  the  rigging.  Almost  any 
European  gunners,  with  the  same  advantages,  would  have  blown 
the  frigate  out  of  the  water;  During  this  affitir,  the  flashing  of 
the  guns  on  the  glassy  surface  of  the  riv(.r,  and  the  rolling  echo  of 
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their  reports  along  the  adjoining  hills,  had  a  very  grand  and  ani- 
mating effect.  The  Chinese  linguist,  who  had  crawled  below  when 
jie  saw  matters  taking  a  serious  turn,  and  having  observed  there 
was  no  joking  in  the  case,  began  in  real  earnest  to  think,  as  one 
part  of  the  promise  had  been  fulfilled,  that  his  time  had  now  ar- 
rived. Coming  trembling  upon  deck,  he  prostrated  himself,  and, 
kissing  the  Captain's  feet,  begged  for  mercy.  At  that  moment, 
hearing  the  order  given  to  *'  stand  by  the  larboard  guns  for  Tiger 
Island,"  (on  which  we  then  supposed  there  was  a  battery,)  he  said, 
with  a  rueful  countenance,  '  What!  no  hab  done  yet?'  'Not 
half  done'  was  the  reply  :  '  How  many  guns  have  you  got  on 
Tiger  Island  ?' — but,  without  waiting  to  answer  this  question,  (or 
indeed  reflecting  in  his  perturbation  that  there  were  none  at  all,) 
he  wrung  his  hands,  groaned  heavily,  and  dived  again  below." 
P.  136. 

From  this  moment  Captain  Maxwell  encountered  nothing  but 
civility  from  the  Chinese.     Every  thing  he  wanted  was  granted, 
and  every  cause  of  complaint  removed ;  so  that  without  further 
let  or  hindrance,  the  Alceste  proceed  to  Canton,  where  it  again 
took  on  board  the  Ambassador.     The  occurrences  of  the  voyage 
home,  were  rendered  remarkable,  by  that  which  is  the  most  in- 
teresting incident  to  which  a  sea-voyage  is  exposed.     While  sail- 
ing through  the  Straits  of  Caspar,  the  Alceste  struck  upon  a  rock, 
and  filled  so  fast  with  water,  that  it  was  not  v\  ithout  difficulty  that 
the  crew  and  a  few  necessaries  were  preserved  from  destruction. 
The  island  upon  which  they  struck   was   uninhabited,  and  as 
jthey  possessed  not  the  means  of  transporting  all  the  crew  in  the 
ship's  boats,  it  was  advised  that  Lord  Amherst,  accompanied  by 
?is  many  as  the  boat  would  hold,  should  make  the  best  of  his 
way  to  Java,  and  immediately  on  his  arrival  dispatch  a  vessel  to 
take  up  those  who  had  remained  behind.     The  incidents  which 
occurred  during  the  interval  v^hich  elapsed  between  the  Ambas- 
sador's leaving  them,  and  the  arrival  of  the  Ternate,  in  which 
ihey  embarked   for   ISatavia,  is  highly  interesting,  and  such  as 
excite  the  iujagination.     'We  wreck  of  the  vessel  was  seized 
upon   by  Malay  pirates,  who  were  makmg  every   preparation 
for  an  attack  upon   the  post  which  Captain  Maxwell  and  his 
little  crew,  had  fortified   on  shore,  when  the  expected  succour 
hove  in  sight.     The  Malays  instantly  spread  their  sails,  and  our 
countrymen  were  received  safely  on   board  the  vessel  in  which 
they  were  bfought  to  Batavia.     For  these  and  all  other  particu- 
lars which  we  have  omitted  to  notice,  we  must  refer  oui  readers 
to   the  book,  assuring  them,  once  more,  that  it   is  every  way 
deserving  of  their  attention  ;  it  is  written  with  plainness,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  spirit ;  and  although  our  author  occasionally 
i'avours  us  witij  some  ward-room  jokes  upon  mandarins  and 
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Chinese  entertainments  and  ceremouies,  which  might  as  well 
have  been  spared,  yet  upon  the  whole,  the  book  is  composed 
in  much  less  objectionable  taste  than  books  by  naval  men  usually 
are,  and  we  feel  great  pleasure  in  expressing  our  gratitude  to  Mr. 
M'Leod  for  the  anuisement  which  he  has  afforded  us.  The  work 
has,  we  see,  already  arrived  at  a  second  edition,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  it  will  reach  to  more,  for  it  is  calculated  to  become 
a  standard  book  in  a  certain  way,  and  may  be  placed  upon  a 
shelf  with  Anson's  Voyages,  and  Keate's  Account  of  the  Pelew 
Islands,  and  other  voyages,  possessing  an  interest  somewhat 
more  permanent  than  is  commonly  attached  to  such  productions. 


Art.  Vin.  A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Cleray  of  the  Diocese 
of  Rochester,  in  May  1817.  Bij  John  Law,' J).  D.  Arch- 
deacon of  Rochester. '  Published  at  the  Request  of  the  Clergy. 
Is.  6d.     Rivingtons.     1817. 

JL  HE  opening  of  this  Charge ^iresents  to  us  the  venerable  Arch- 
deacon, returning  his  acknowledgments  to  the  Clergy  over  whom 
he  had  long  presided  for  a  valuable  present  of  plate,  by  which 
they  had  endeavoured  to  commemorate  their  respect  for  his  cha- 
racter, and  their  gratitude  for  his  official  exertions.  There  is 
something  very  interesting  in  the  simple  unaffected  manner  in 
which  the  Archdeacon  adverts  to  this  token  of  esteem  and  appro- 
bation ;  regarding  it  as  a  gratifying  recompense  for  his  past  labours, 
and  a  consolatory  pledge  that,  should  the  infirmities  of  age  ren- 
cl.er  his  future  exertions  less  eiiicient,  they  will  still  be  appreciated 
with  candour  and  indulgence. 

*^  Presumptuous  as  it  would  be  in  me  to  anticipate,  at  my  ad- 
vanced period  of  life,   future  opportunities  of  meeting  you,  yet 
whilst  health  is  graciously  vouchsafed  to  me,  and  whilst  1  am  com- 
petent to  act,  I  trust  that  I  shall  not  cease  to  exert  mytelf  in  that 
manner,  which  has  been  so  distinguishably  marked  by  your  appro- 
bation.    But  should  declining  years  so  enfeeble  the  "ftiind,  as  to 
render  the  observations  that  I  may  present  to  you  less  deserving  of 
notice,  I  am  confident,  that  the  mere  attempt  to  discharge  any  part 
of  the  duties  of  my  office  will,  by  you,  be  candidly  and  favourably 
received.     Lesl,  however,  1  should  seem  to  arrogate  too  much  to 
myself,  by  dwelling  on  that  public  testimony  of  regard  with  which 
you  have  lately  gratified  me,  I  shall  only  intreat  you  to  be  assured, 
that  I  shall  ever  be  feelingly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  your  kind 
inclinations  towards  me  ;  and  shall  hope  that  they  may  serve,  not 
fo  engender  vanity,  but  to  stimulate  that  zeal  which  it  is  your  ob- 
ject to  promote.     In  the  words  of  a  late  learned  and  excellent 
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Prelate  of  our  Church ;  '  Semper  mihi  jucundissima  erit  vestree 
erga  me  benevolentise  recordatio :  neque  verendum  est,  ne  id 
patiar  ex  animo  meo  excidere,  quod  mihi  prascipuo  honori  esse  ex- 
istiraabo  *.'  "     P.  5. 

Having  thus  discharged  his  debt  of  acknowledgment  for  per- 
sonal obUgations,  tiie  Archdeacon  procee'ds  to  direct  the  atten- 
of  his  Clergy  to  those  points,  which  appear  to  him  at  the  present 
time  particularly  to  call  for  observation.  He  lirst  briefly  notices 
the  peculiar  aspect  of  the  times,  as  distinguished  by  a  spirit  of 
restlessness  and  insubordination,  which  the  Clergy  niay  best 
coiinttract  by  a  cahn  and  temperate  avowal  of  their  own  fixed 
attachment  to  our  excellent  constitution,  and  an  earnest  inculca- 
tion of  the  duties  which  the  Christian  owes  to  lawful  autharity. 

"  Times  of  peace,''  he  observes,  "  have  often  been  noted  for  the 
introduction  of  civil  discord.  In  every  community  there  will  be 
restless  members,  whose  aim  it  is  to  encourage  dissatisfliction  rather 
than  contentment :  who  magnify  evils,  less  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
medjung  tliem,  than  of  exciting  clamour  and  confusion;  and  who 
imagine  only  deceitful  words  against  tiiem  that  are  quiet  in  the 
land  ?  Such  artifices  are  best  resisted,  not  by  vehement  contests, 
but  by  a  candid  acquiescence  in  those  rules  and  measures  of 
government,  which  appear  to  be  well  intended,  and  to  be  calculated 
for  the  advancement  of  the  public  welfare.  And  while  there  ever 
will  be  contentions  for  power,  and  these  often  springing  from  good 
motives,  still  the  bulk  of  mankind  are,  in  general,  less  interested 
in  the  result  of  such  conflicts,  than  in  the  preservation  of  that 
temper  and  disposition,  which  reprobate  jealous  surmises  and 
causeless  divisions.  Actuated  by  the  desire  of  maintaining  such 
a  temper,  and  of  preserving  that  due  order  and  subordination, 
which  are  necessary  to  be  upholden  in  all  well  regulated  govern- 
ments, we,  tlie  Clergy  of  this  Diocese,  have  recently  felt  ourselves 
called  upon  to  avow  our  prmciples  of  attachments  to  our  excellent 
constitution,  and  our  abhorrence  of  that  contempt  of  legal  autho- 
rity, which  has  been  reproachfully  exhibited  by  a  misguided  popu- 
lace. If  we  are  accused  of  unduly  interfering  in  civil  concerns,  we 
refer  to  the  apostolical  command  of  enjoining  submission  to  every 
ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  saker.  And  in  honouring  the 
king,  or  the  sovereign  power,  we  are  persuaded  that  we  act  in 
conformity  to  tlie  divine  precepts,  when  the  object  of  our  prayers 
for  the  security  of  our  rulers,  is,  that  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and 
peaceable  life  in  all  godliness  and  honesty ;}:."     P.  7. 

The  Archdeaciui  then  proceeds  to  animadvert  upon  some  of 
those  doctrinal  errors  which  are  most  assiduously  propagated ;  and 
»»■ «» ■»      —  ■ '  — ■  ■  " 

*<  *  Lowth  de  sacra  Poesi.  Preelectio  34?.  p.  34.-2.  4to.'* 
♦«  t  1  Peter  ii.  13."  "  if  1  Tim.  ii.  2." 
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his  observations  are  first  directed  against  that  busy  sect,  which 
assuming  to  its  members  the  exclusive  title  of  Unitarians,  pre- 
tends to  restore  Christianity  to  a  state  of  perfect  simplicity,  to 
divest  it  of  all  mystery,  and  to  render  it  comprehensible  to  men 
of  all  capacities.  We  here  meet  with  some  good  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  sacritice,  as  a  divine  institution ;  which  is  irrecon- 
cileable  with  the  Socinian  Hypothesis,  that  our  Saviour  merely 
sealed  his  testimony  with  his  blood,  and  that  his  blood  was  not 
shed  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  man. 

The  occasion  precluded  a  full  investigation  of  this  interesting 
subject ;  but  the  Archdeacon  has  judiciously  brought  together 
some  of  the  principal  passages  in  Scripture  which  bear  upon  the 
question ;  and  has  presented  such  a  view  of  it  as  should  at  least 
persuade  the  disputer  of  this  world  to  suspend  his  judgment,  until 
a  diligent  and  impartial  study  of  the  Scriptures  has  enabled  him 
to  discover,  whether  these  things  are  really  so  or  not.  That 
presumption  which  attempts  to  measure  infinity  by  the  coutracted 
scale  of  human  intellect,  and  dares  to  reject  as  untrue  whatever 
it  cannot  comprehend,  is  dismissed  with  the  following  calm  and 
dignified  rebuke. 

"  Though  we  all,  I  trust,  admit,  that  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel 
have  given  light  and  understanding  to  the  simple,  and  that  few  elm 
now  err  through  ignorance;  yet  we  assert  at  the  same  time,  that  if 
nothing  is  to  be  the  object  of  belief,  which  cannot  be  discerned  by 
the  eye  of  reason,  we  either  presumptuously  disclaim  the  incom- 
prehensible nature  of  the  Godhead  ;  or  forget  the  many  difficulties 
attendant  on  our  researches  into  natural,  as  well  as  revealed  reli- 
gion. It  is  our  duty  to  be  satisfied  with  the  truth  of  any  doctrines, 
which  is  taught  from  heaven.  When  once  we  are  assured  of  this, 
we  are  not  justified  in  objecting  to  it,  on  account  of  its  being  mys- 
terious ;  or  of  its  surpassing  our  human  and  limited  apprehensions. 
Our  faith  is  not  to  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power 
of  God.  And  when  we  reflect  on  this  power,  and  on  the  means 
that  have  been  used  to  instruct,  to  reform,  and  to  immortalize 
mankind,  can  we  refrain  from  humbly  and  piously  exclaiming,  '  0  J 
the  depth  of  the  riches,  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of 
God !  How  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past 
finding  out  *?' "     P.  11. 

From  those  who  thus  disclaims  all  mystery,  the  Archdeacon 
next  turns  to  that  class  of  Christians,  who,  as  he  says,  "  are 
w  rapped  up  in  it ;  and  bewilder  themselves  and  their  hearers, 
with  such  notions  of  the  divine  decrees  and  proceedings,  as  are 
irreconcileable  with  reason  and  religion,  and  subversive  of  moral 
practice." 
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*'  The  success,"  he  observes,  "  of  these  pretenders  to  higher  de- 
grees of  illuminition,  may  partly  be  attributed  to  the  substitution 
of  faith  for  active  virtue.  And  if  we  charge  them  not  Vv^ith  the 
entire  renunciation  of  good  works,  we  certainly  have  cause  to 
lament,  that  they  lay  much  mare  stress  on  speculative  points,  thari 
on  those  duties  which  embrace  every  part  of  our  conduct  towardss 
God  and  man.  This  conduct  is  best  regulated  by  a  strict  regard 
to  the  precepts  and  directions  of  our  Lord  and  master ;  and  much 
is  it  to  be  deplored,  that  tliere  is  often  less  attention  paid  to  these, 
than  to  those  doctrines,  which  were  partly  calculated  to  remove 
the  errors  and  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  and  the  vain  pretensions  of 
Gentile  pride.  Far  be  it  from  the  (my?)  intention  to  detract  fron^ 
the  importance  and  utility  of  any  part  of  sacred  writ :  which  in  all 
respects  is  'profitable  for  instruction  in  righteousness*.'  But 
when  in  modern  teachers  we  perceive  a  more  frequent  reference 
to  what  are  tupposed  to  be  the  leading  tenets  of  the  writers  of  the 
epistles,  than  to  those  of  our  heavenly  Teacher  himself,  there  seems 
to  be  an  increased  obligation  to  recur  to  the  very  rudiments  ot 
Christianity :  to  that  simplicity,  and  yet  sublimity  of  instruction, 
which  extorted  the  confession,  that  *  never  man  spake  like  this 
man  f  :'  and  to  those  declarations  of  the  mode  of  proceeding  at  the 
final  and  awful  day  of  judgment,  which  is  laid  down  by  our  infalli- 
ble Lawgiver  and  unerring  Judge,  in  the  clearest  and  plainest 
terms."     P.  12. 

The  imputation  of  Antinomianism  is  indeed  repelled  with 
great  indignation  by  the  parties  to  whom  the  Archdeacon  alludes  j 
and  we  doubt  not  that  tliey  feel  innocent  of  any  intention  to  in- 
culcate notions  subversive  of  Christian  morals.  But  such  is 
nevertheless,  in  too  many  instances,  the  evident  etFect  of  that 
strain  of  exhortation,  in  which  they  delight  to  indulge.  Their 
hearers  learn  to  build  their  hopes  of  salvation  rather  upon  unde- 
fined emotions  and  speculiiive  opinions,  than  upon  the  purity  of 
their  hearts,  and  the  sanctity  of  then-  lives;  and  too  often,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  attempt  to  make  uj)  for  the  ungodliness  of  their 
conduct,  by  an  enthusiastic  reliaiue  upon  the  merits  of  their  Sa- 
viour. Whatever  then  may  be  the  views  or  designs  of  the. 
preacher,  somethmg  is  radically  defective  in  tlie  style  of  pleach- 
ing which,  leads  the  ignorant  and  unwary  to  such  dangerous  con- 
clusions :  and  it  behoves  those  who  adopt  it  to  enquire,  how  far 
they  may  be  answerable  for  having  failed  so  lamentably  in  their 
exposition  of  that  Gospel,  which  they  have  unrlertakeu  to  deliver. 
It  was  our  Saviour's  declared  object  to  "'  purify  unto  liimself  a 
peculiar  people  zealous  of  good  works :"  his  word  was  good 
tidings  of  salvation  only  to  the  obedient :  his  snini^ters  therefore 
can  never  faithfully  discheinre  their  trust,  unless  thev  insist  upon 
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that  purity,  and  those  good  works,  as  indispensable  in  the  disci- 
ples of  Christ;  nor  can  the}',  while  they  lay  a  greater  stress  on 
every  other  qualification  than  obedience,  be  properly  called 
preachers  of  His  Gospel,  but  of  another  gospel  of  their  own 
imagination. 

*'  When,"  says  Dr".  Law,  •'  our  Lord  and  Judge  describes  the 
moral  and  social  virtues  as  a  great  part  of  his  future  scrutiny,  can 
we  hope  for  his  final  sentence  of  approbation,  if  we  confide  solely 
on  that  godly  zeal,  wliich  so  dwells  on  his  meritorious  sacrifice,  as 
to  produce  a  carelessness  in  the  execution  of  the  duties  that  we 
owe  to  our  fellow  creatures  V     P.  13. 

We  should  answer  without  hesitation  in  the  negative.  The 
wise  Master  Builder  whom  St.  Paul  describes,  knows  how  to 
connect  doctrines  with  duties  in  his  preaching  :  he  lays  the  foiui- 
dation  in  Christiaii  Faith,  and  raises  the  superstructure  in  Chris- 
tian Holiness  ;  and  plainly  tells  those  who  seek  for  divine  wi.-^dom 
at  his  mouth,  that  unless  they  heartily  believe  in  Jesus  Ciirist  as 
their  Saviour,  and  diligently  practice  those  connnandments  which 
he  constantly  inculcated,  tliey  cannot  be  saved. 

"  Should  it  be  said,  that  the  necessary  connexion  between  faith 
and    works     can    never    be    doubted  by  any   one,   who   is    well 
versed  in  the  Scriptures  ;  and  that  a  separation  between  them  is 
denied  even  by  those,  who  are  the  most  strenuous  in  insisting  upon 
our  justification  wholly  by  the  former  :  it  may  be  admitted,  tliat  an 
enlightened  Christian  can  never  be  supposed  to  divide  wliat  God 
hath  joined  together.     But  when  vre  daily  hear  of  the  strongest 
assurances  of  pardon   holden  out  to  the  most   profligate  sinners  ; 
not  in   consequence  of  their  colitrition,  nor  of  any  actual  amend- 
ment in  their  lives ;  nor  of  tlieir  entreaty  for  tlie  divine  grace  to 
enable  them  to  live  righteously  and  godly,  but  because,  throwing 
themselves,  as  it  is  called,  entirely  upon  their  Redeemer,  they  are 
told  that  they  may  confidently  depend  on  a  full  remission  of  their 
past  heinous  crimes,  by  virtue  of  his  atonement :  under  such  as- 
surances, will  there  not  be  a  danger  of  adopting  the  absurd  conclu- 
sion exploded  by  St.  Paul,  '  that  sin  may  justifiably  be  persisted  in, 
in  order  that  grace  may  abound  *  ?'  To  some  it  may  be  a  matter  of 
exultation  tobe  found  so  successful  in  reclaiming  siimers,  as  to  effect 
their  conversion,  if  not  instantaneously,  yet  within  very  few  days ; 
to  exhibit  tliese  converts  as  fully  prepared  to  meet  their  God  ;  and 
to  encourage  them  to  encounter  death,  without  any  dread  of  future 
punishment.     Though  wc  presume  not  to  set  any  limitation  to  the 
mercies  of  heaven,   vQt  to  promise  a  complete  ^ remission  of  sins 
upon  the  sole  condition  of  having  '  an  advocate  with  the  Father,' 
without  having  paid  any  regard  through  life  to  his  precepts  ;  nay. 
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Tvlth  having  frequently  and  notoriously  violated  them;  this  surely 
is  a  doctrine  likely  to  be  attended  with  the  most  dangerous  con- 
sequences. We  are  ready  to  confess,  with  the  deepest  humility, 
that  we  look  not  for  salvation  through  our  own  merits ;  and  that 
we  found  our  hopes  of  obtaining.it  upon  those  of  the  Son  of  God. 
But  the  great  object  is,  to  steer  securely  between  these  two  points. 
Not  to  presume  upon  our  own  actions,  as  entitled  to  a  future  re- 
compence ;  nor  to  suppose  that  the  death  of  Christ  will,  without 
penitence  and  real  sorrow  of  heart,  atone  for  habitual  and  per- 
severing wickedness."     P.  I'h. 

The  whole  of  the  Archdeacon's  observations  upon  ttiis  subject 
are  deserving  of  serious  consideration,  and  we  trust  they  will  have 
their  effect ;  and  above  all,  that  they  will  induce  the  Clergy,  as 
far  as  their  influence  may  extend,  to  check  the  practice  which, 
originating  partly  no  doubt  in  zeal,  partly  in  charity,  and  partly 
in  that  finihusiasin  inseparable  from  a  peculiar  system,  daily 
holds  up  to  public  admiration  the  faith  and  hopes  of  those, 
whom  a  l(ing  career  of  crime  has  brought  at  last  to  an  igno- 
minious end.  God  forbid  that  we  should  consign  these  unhappy 
persons  to  despair ;  that  we  should  peremptorily  declare  their 
repentance  to  be  unavailing,  and  their  lamentable  exit  from  tiiis 
world,  to  be  a  pass-age  to  misery  eternal.  Religion  refuses  not 
her  hopes  and  consolations  even  to  them  :  and  her  ministers 
would  ill  discharge  their  sacred  office,  did  they  not  earnestly  call 
them  to  repentance  ;  did  they  not  endeavour  to  soothe  their  last 
bitter  agonies  to  the  comfort  of  devotion ;  and  breathe  the 
prayer  of  charity  over  their  graves.  But  when  vve  hear  of  the 
triumphant  expectations  of  the  dying  thief,  or  murderer ;  when 
we  are  told  of  his  hope  full  of  immortality,  of  the  anxiety  with 
wjiich  he  looked  forward  to  the  day  of  his  release,  and  his  anti- 
cipation of  a  full  share  in  those  blessings  allotted  by  our  Saviour 
to" the  saints  ;  we  are  shocked  at  such  a  perversion  of  language, 
we  tremble  for  the  infatuated  culprit,  and  we  grieve  to  think, 
that  the  salutary  effect  intended  to  be  produced  upon  the  spec- 
tators and  the  world,  by  the  vvarning  example  of  his  shameful 
death,  should  be  thusetifeebU  d,  or  destroyed,  by  the  spirits  which 
he  has  been  instructed  to  maintain,  and  the  loo  confident,  if  not 
presumptuous  expressions,  in  which  his  future  lot  is  predicted. 

From  considering  the  obligation  of  the  Clergy  to  propagate 
sound  doctrine,  the  Archdeacon  is  naturally  led  to  mention  the 
assistance  afforded  them  by  that  Society  wliich,  as  its  name  im- 
ports, was  originally  instituted  with  a  view  of  disseminating  the 
real  truths  of  Christianity.  And  he  presses  upon  his  brethren 
the  propriety  of  supporting  their  own  District  Committees,  as 
furmshiug  the  most  ready  and  convenieut  channel  of  commuui- 
fatioii  with  the  parent  Insutution. 

G  *'  Needless 
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"  Needless  is  it,"  says  he,  "  to  recommend  these  societies  i& 
your  protection  and  patvona-^e ;  for  surely  no  friend  to  our  reli- 
gious establishment  can  hesitate  in  supporting  institutions,  one  of 
whose  objects  is  to  maintain  that  establishment.  But  as  we  have 
been  censured  for  conforming  our  views  exclusively  to  the  Society 
long  since  formed  in  the  metropolis,  we  naturally  wish  to  remove 
that  censure,  which  we  think  unmerited.  Without  the  most  dis- 
tant idea  of  an  invidious  comparison  with  any  other  society  ;  with- 
out entering  into  questions  that  engender  strife,  we  only  mean  to 
assert,  that  the  formation  of  District  Societies  is  not,  we  trust,  con- 
ducted by  the  mere  spirit  of  rivalship  ;  but  from  the  motive  of 
more  effectually  supplying  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  poor.  We  are 
far  from  denying  that  the  circulation  of  the  Bible,  without  note  or 
coniment,  may  be  productive  of  good :  yet  we  are  convinced,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  accompaniment  of  it  with  that  best  of 
human  forms,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  with  those  vari- 
ous treatises  which  our  Societj^  distributes  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  religion  and  virtue,  must  be 
more  extensive  and  salutary  in  its  effects,  than  the  mere  present- 
ment of  the  Bible,  unattended  by  such  observations  and  comments, 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary  and  expedient  for  the  explanation  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant.  Unworthy 
should  we  be  of  the  inestimable  blessing  of  the  revealed  word  of 
God,  if  we  did  not  prize  it  beyond  every  other  gift.  But  as  the 
discordant  opinions  of  men  professing  Christianity  arise  from  mis- 
taken interpretations  of  the  doctrines  that  it  inculcates;  and  as 
sectaries  of  all  denominations  rest  their  tenets,  on  the  words  of 
Scripture,  it  cannot  surely  be  an  improper  caution  to  point  out  the 
rway,  the  truth,  and  the  life  *,  according  to  our  best  judgment  and 
conscience;  to  pravent  as  much  as  possible,  though  with  all  due 
candour,  the  propagation,  and  the  increase  of  errors;  and,  together 
with  what  we, hold  to  be  right  explanations  of  the  revealed  will,  to 
present  eve.iy  thing  to  the  mind,  that  can  prevail  upon  it  to  be 
t^lways  *  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord  f .'  With  a  firm  per- 
suasion that  these  great  ends  are  fully  answered,  by  giving  our 
utmost  encouragement  to  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  and  those  local  societies  recently  formed  in  corre- 
spondence with  it,  1  shall  only  express  my  hope,  that  the  spirit 
of  the  latter  will  not  be  suffered  to  evaporate:  observing  at  the 
same  time,  that  they  were  originally  recommended  by  a  Prelate  j, 
who  heretofore  presided  over  us ;  whose  memory  is  still  dear  to 
«s;  and  whose  name  evsry  friend  to  our  Ecclesiastical  Establish- 
ment must  ever  revere.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  the  formation 
and  continuance  of  these  societies  will  not  be  viewed  as  symbols  of 
party ;  but  us  framed,  both  for  the  purpose  of  evincing  a  well- 
grounded  regard  for  the  interests  of  our  Church,  and  for  the  diffu- 
fcion  of  those  religious  principles,  whereby  the  prosperity  and  hap- 
Ijiness  oi  all  civil  communities  are  best  promoted  and  maintained." 
P.  17. 
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Such  sentiments  as  these,  we  liail  with  unmixed  satisfaction  ; 
and  wliile  the  official  guardians  of  our  excellent  Church  thus 
fearlessly  speak  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness^  unbiassed  by 
the  tlattery  or  the  censure  of  those,  wiio  have  unfortunately 
identified  the  welfare  of  religion  with  the  interests  of  a  party,  we 
shall  never  despair  of  the  cause  entrusted  to  their"  keeping.  Our 
own  venerable  Society,  brought  into  general  notice  by  the  con- 
test which  its  advocates  have  been  compelled  to  maintain,  and 
more  honoured  and  beloved  in  proportion  as  it  is  better  known, 
will,  we  trust,  soon  receive  the  zealous  and  undivided  support 
of  Churchmen,  and  be  enabled  to  extend  its  operations  until 
they  become  in  some  degree  commensurate  with  their  object. 
Should  this  be  the  case,  we  scruple  not  to  express  our  hope  that 
the  Bible  Society,  thus  left  to  the  SHperintendance  and  patronage 
of  our  dissenting  brethren,  by  whom  it  may  be  consistently  and 
usefully  supported,  will  continue,  in  its  own  sphere,  to  run  with 
us  the  race  of  Christian  benevolence,  and  to  endeavour,  by  dis- 
persing the  Word  of  Life  throughout  the  world,  to  prepare  the 
way  for  those,  by  whose  labours,  under  the  sanction  of  divine 
appointment,  the  earth  shall  eventually  be  filled  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.  Whan,  or  in 
what  precise  manner  this  wished  for  object  is  to  be  accomplished, 
it  would  be  presumptuous  to  foretell ;  but  all  v.e  know  of  the  deal- 
ings of  God  with  men,  forbid  us  to  suppose  that  it  will  be  effected 
otherwise  than  by  the  personal  exertions  of  his  ministers. 

Reasoning  from  analogy  we  feel  justified  in  saying,  that  the 
written  word  alone  is  not  competent  to  the  conversion  of  the 
heathens  ;  since  we  have  never  yet  found  it  of  itself  sufficient  to 
preserve  the  uncorrupted  knowledge  of  the  truth  among  thosCjwho 
confess  its  origin  to  be  divine.  We  shall  therefore  ever  think 
the  dispersion  of  the  Bible  through  pagan  nations,  chiefly  de- 
sirable, as  auxihary  to  the  labours  of  the  preacher  and  the  mis- 
tiionary.  It  contains  indeed  the  seed,  but  that  seed  must  be 
"  planted  and  watered"  by  men ;  and  if  these  men  act  under 
divine  commission,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  God,  who  has 
authorised  their  labours,  will  "  give  the  increase."  We  therefore 
shall  be  far  from  regarding  with  an  eye  of  jealousy  and  suspicion 
the  labours  of  a  Bible  Society,  when  employed  solely  in  its 
avowed  and  legitimate  object,  the  dispersion  of  Bibles;  unless  it 
offers  to  our  view  the  incongruous  amalgamation  of  Churchmen 
and  Dissenters  upon  a  principle  of  compromise  and  concession ; 
and  thus  engages  our  own  brethren,  by  feigned  pretences,  in 
merelv  preparing  the  way  for  that  Gospel,  \\hich,  by  adherence 
to  their  own  Society,  they  might  have  contributeu  effectually  to 
preach  and  disseminate.  Until  this  essential  difference  between 
file  claims  of  the  two  Societies  be  generally  understood  and  ac- 
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knowledged,  the  triumph  of  tnilh  will  not  be  complete.  And' 
therefore  we  earnestly  hope,  that  the  subject  will  be  frequently 
discussed  with  that  temper  and  discrimination  which  so  eminently 
disiiii^iuishes  tins  Charge  ;  uniil  all  Churchmen  are  brought  to 
see  and  confess  that  an  Institution, 

*'  Which  has  been  successfully  conducted  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, and  wliich  is  in  unison  with  every  principle  of  our  religious 
faith,  has  a  claim  to  their  warmest  protection  and  their  most  hberal 
encouragement."     P.  19. 


/i!T.  IX.      Rome,  NapkS)  and  Florence  in    IS  17-      ^.'/   -^« 
Count  de  Stendhal.    8vo.  350  pp.    ]0s.  6d.   Colburn.    1818. 

XH  IS  is  certainly  an  entertaining  book;   though   now   that  we 
have   finished  it,  we  really  find   it  difficult  to  say  what  are  th© 
tjvialities  which  render  it  so.     Perhaps   the   reason  may  be,  that 
instead  of  wearying  us  with  descrfptions  of  buildings,  and  paint- 
iii«_s,  and   scenery,  and   other  objects,  which  it  is  inipossible  to 
form  any  intelligible    coiR-eption  of  from  description,  Mons.  le 
Comte  de  Stendhal  informs   i      solely  of  the  impression    made 
npon  hiin    by  the  manners  of  the  people,  in  the  countries  and 
cities   which   he  traversed,   and  of  the  conversation   and  pecu- 
liarities of  the  celebrated   persons  into  whose  society  he  hap- 
pened  to    be   thrown.     To   be  sure,  these  celebrated  persons, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  sitigers  and  opera-dancers,  and  Mons.  le 
Comte  de    Stendhal,  himself,  though  apparently   altaclied    to 
some  one  of  the  French  embassies  in  Germany,  seems  to  have 
been   intended  by  nature,    if  we  may  judge  from  his  taste  and 
inclinations,   for  one  of  the  same    class  of  persons   as    those, 
whose  merits  and  defects,  he  so  copiously  and  feelingly  enlarges 
upon.     To  quote  our  authoi's  visions  and  raptures,  about  music 
and  singers,  would  require  of  us  to  extract  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  volume  ;  and  besides  exaggerated  language  on  thd 
subject  of  music,   is   so   common  among   persons  who  posses?!, 
like  our  author, but  little  real  taste  for  that  delightful  art,  and  no 
knowledge  of  it,  that  we  doubt  whether  we  should  have  it  in  our 
power  to  extract  any  exlraordi;iari/  absurdity  from  this  part  of 
.his  volume.     But  we  iniagine   that  the  Count's    language   and 
feelings    on    the    sul>ject    of  dancing,    will    be   thought    novel. 
At  the  theatre  of  San  Carlo,  our  author  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  a  ballet,  called  Iscorde,  in  which  a  dancing-master  ot  th« 
name  of  Diiport,  had  nearly  thrown  him,  the  king,  court,  and 
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"  The  public  were  lavish  to  excess  in  their  applauses,  the  king 
setting  the  exaniple.  1  heard  his  Majesty's  voice  up  to  my  box  ; 
the  transr)07-ts  were  carried  almost  to  madness.  The  ballet  lusted 
three  qu;irters  of  an  hour.  Duport  danced  with  all  the  agility 
which  we  have  seen  him  display  at  Paris  in  Figaro.  He  never 
makes  us  feel  that  he  uses  exertion,  he  grows  by  degrees  more  and 
more  animated  till  he  comes  at  last  to  the  hiohest  transports  of  the 
pnssw/i  he  tvoirld  represent ;  this  is  the  utmost  degree  of  expression 
of  which  his  art  is  susceptible."     P.  78. 

It  will  give  our  readers  salisfactiou  to  know,  that  Mens.  Je 
Comte  de  Stendhal,  is  a  passionate  admirer  of  Shakespeare  ; 
liovv  competent  lie  is  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  our  great 
bard,  the  comparison  which  he  draws  between  him  and  the  pro- 
fessors of  his  favourite  art,  will  fully  siiew. 

'*  Noverre,  as  it  is  generally  agreed,  was  the  first  who  gave  the 
volujjte  to  the  dance;  Vigano  has  made  advances  in  every  way  in 
giving  it  expression.  The  instinct  of  his  art  has  even  led  him  to 
discover  the  true  genius  of  the  ballet,  the  romantic  y)<7?-  excellence. 
All  that  the  speaking  drama  can  do  in  this  way  has  been  done  by 
Shakspeare,  but  the  Oalc  of  Benevento  is  a  very  superior  treat  to 
jJie  entranced  imagination,  than  either  the  Tempest  or  the  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor.  The  soul,  carried  away  by  the  delights  of  no- 
velty ceases  not  to  experience  the  utmost  enjoyment  during  the 
hoiur  and  quarter  that  the  piece  lasts;  and  although  it  is  imposii- 
ble  to  explain  this  delight  the  recollection  of  it  is  retained  long  Jong 
years  after."     P.  SO. 

"  Our  La  Harpes  cannot  even  understand  Metastasio.  I  have 
Eeen  but  three  or  four  of  Vigano's  ballets,  he  has  an  imagination 
strongly  in  the  stile  of  Shakspeare,  whose  name  even  is  perhaps 
not  known  to  him.  In  his  head  the  genius  of  the  painter  is  com- 
bined with  that  of  the  musician  ;  many  times  when  he  could  not 
find  an  air  that  would  express  what  he  wished  he  has  composed  one 
himsetf.  Undoubtedly  there  are  many  absurd  things  in  Prometheus^ 
but  at  the  expiration  often  years  the  impression  of  it  is  as  strong  in 
my  memory  as  if  I  had  seen  it  but  yesterday.  Another  quality 
■  very  remarkable  in  Vigano  and  not  often  combined  with  genius  is 
his  patience.  Surrounded  by  about  fourscore  dancers^  on  the 
stage  at  Milan,  having  aia  orchestra  of  sixty  musicians  at  his  feet, 
for  a  whole  morning  he  made  them  repeat  over  and  over  agaia  one 
particular  passage  which  they  could  not  be  inspired  to  play  and 
dance  according  to  his  ideas. 

"  I  have  been  led  awa}'  by  the  recollection  of  these  ballets  : 
two  o'clock  strikes,  Vesuvius  is  in  a  tlame,  tlie  lava  is  flowing  from 
its  entrails.  This  red  mass  rises  above  a  horizon  of  the  darkest 
hue  ;  it  is  an  effect  for  Vigano;  I  have  been  contemplating  it  three 
quarters  of  an  hour. 

"  February  13th. — The  Beau-Ideal  o?  dancing  must  be  fixed 
jit  length  between  the  stile  of  Duport  and  that  ofConti.     But  to 
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arrange  this  matter  we  want  the  court  of  some  rich  and  voluptuous 
prince,  and  that  we  are  not  very  likely  to  see.  Every  sovereign 
now  thinks  only  of  saving  money  that,  in  case  he  is  obliged  to 
descend  from  his  throne,  he  may  be  at  least  a  wealthy  private 
man.  Princes  besides,  appearing  determined  absolute!)'  to  resist 
public  opinion,  prepare  themselves  disquietudes  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  This  false  calculation  will  most  probably  prove  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  arts  during  the  nineteenth  centmy.  In  the  twentieth 
every  body  will  talk  politics  and  read  the  Morning  Chronicle  in- 
stead of  being  enraptured  with  Marianne  Conti,"     P.  82. 

We  think  the  above  extracts  will  sufficiently  evince,  not  only 
our  author's  taste  for  dancing,  but  also  his  great  good  sense. 
However  as  this  last  quality  may,  periiaps,  appear  not  fully 
illustrated  by  his  profound  soliloquy  upon  the  fatal  parsimony 
of  our  present  race  of  monarchs  in  Europe,  we  shall  present 
our  readers  with  some  less  equivocal  proofs  of  his  sense  and 
learning,  for  this  purpose  we  shall  select,  almost  at  random,  a 
few  of  the  many  apophthegms,  which  we  had  noted  down  as  we 
went  along.  The  following  explanation  of  the  causes  of  an 
effect,  which  probably  never  existed,  is  very  ingenious. 

"  Why  is  music  so  grateful  to  us  when  we  are  under  misfor- 
tunes ? — It  is  that  this  art  makes  us  believe  in  the  pity  and  sympa- 
thy of  mankind,  in  an  obscure  kind  of  way,  which  does  not  humi- 
liate or  mortify  our  ariiour  propre ;  that  through  its  influence  the 
dry  anguish  of  the  unfortunate  man  is  converted  into  the  mild 
grief  of  regret."     P.  43, 

The  next  instance  which  we  shall  quote,  is  in  proof  of  our 
author's  skill  in  physiognomy. 

"  I  read  in  the  countenances  of  some  Americans  who  were  there, 
that,  in  thirty  years  from  this  time,  England  will  be  reduced  id, 
being  only  happy.  To  this  Lord  P  *  *  *  *  *  one  of  the  most  en- 
lightened men  in  England  assented  with  a  sigh."     P.  99. 

This  was  the  most  extraordinary  sort  of  assent  of  Lord  P's^ 
that  can  well  be  conceived ;  though  if  our  atnthor  merely  means, 
that  Lord  P-  assented  to  bis  reading  what  he  pleased  in  the 
countenances  of  the  Americans,  the  thing  is  less  remarkable  ; 
the  "  sigh,"  indeea,  is  not  e^  plained.  The  next  apophthegm 
of  our  auihor,  winch  we  stiail  quote,  we  must  take  some  future 
opportunity  of  explaining  ;  for  it  is  not  always  easy  to  trace  the 
connections  of  his  ideas. 

•'  A  vast  activity  of  mind  must  now  prevail  in  France ;  every 
step  which  separates  us  from  the  American  good-sense  must  be 
carried  by  a  bat  Je,  and  for  six  months  ihat  battle  will  appear  the 
most  extraordinary  thifig  in  the  world.     Wh«n  the  active  life  h 
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•pushed  too  far  it  compresses,  it  stifles  the  fine  arts.     Edinburgh  is 
now  the  capital  of  thought  in  Great  Britain."     P.  250. 

We  do  not  wish  to  deprive  our  sister  capital  of  the  advan- 
tages of  Mons.  le  Ccmte  de  Stendhal's  good  opinion  ;  but  if 
he  knows  no  more  ot  the  means  by  which  "  thoughts''  are 
maimfaclured  in  Edinburgh,  than  he  knows  of  thf  historians  of 
the  eighteenth  century  in  this  country  and  elsewhere,  we  fancy 
that  it  would  he  in  our JJ>ower  to  let  him  into  a  few  secrets, 
which  he  will  not  be  tola  in  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

"  Last  year  I  read  ;\Il  the  original  authors  of  the  middle  ages, 
as  Capponi,  Villani,  Jfiortiflocca  and  others.  At  almost  every 
page  I  found  histories' similar  to  the  massacre  of  Cesena,  by  the 
anti  pope  Clement  VII:  yet,  after  all,  we  cannot  help  feeling  a 
sort  of  respect,  almost  of  friendship,  for  those  colossal  minds,  the 
Castrucci,  the  Gugiielmini,  the  Cuintes  de  Virtu.  In  the  histories 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  for  instance,  the  works  of  Lacretelle, 
Duclos,  Bezenval,  St.  Simon,  Rulhiere,  the  Prince  de  Ligne, 
Mackintosh,  Belsham  and  Hobhouse,  vvs  find  none  of  these  hor- 
rors, yet  we  can  scarcely  repress  a  sort  of  impulse  of  contempt." 
P.  102. 

We  are  sorry  that  our  author  should  unintentionally  express  so 
much  contempt  for  the  vvri'ers  whose  names  he  quotes  above ;  but 
as  he  takes  Sh"  J.  Mackintosh  and  the  Prince  de  Eigne,  and  Mr. 
Hobhouse,  for  *'  iiistorians,"  it  is  possible,  he  may  only  have 
read  their  works,  "as  he  did  last  year  all  the  original  writers 
of  the  middle  ages." 

Having  thus  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  the  means  of 
forming  a  tolerably  accurate  estimate  of  the  Comte  de  Stend- 
hal's taste,  good  setjsc,  and  acquirmeuts,  upon  the  subjects  of 
dancing,  music,  politics,  physiognomy,  literature,  and  so  on,  we 
shall  next  gsatify  them  by  a  few  extracts  from  such  parts  of  his 
work,  as  n)ay  furnish  them  with  entertainment. 

We  were  not  sorry  to  hear  something  of  our  old  friend 
Tramezzanl ;  and  in  return  for  the  pleasure  which  we  remember 
to  have  derived  from  his  Derformances  on  our  boards,  were 
happy  to  find  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  more  than  equal  favour 
at  Bologna. 

"  Sesto  was  played  by  that  Tramezzani  of  whom  I  heard  so 
much  in  London,  but  whom  I  never  was  able  to  see.  The  English 
ladies  forgot  their  prudery  in  talking  of  this  very  handsome  maa. 
He  was  the  rage  in  England,  to  say  that  he  is  the  Jury  here, 
would  be  using  too  feeble  a  term.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to 
shew  off  a  greater  abundance  of  graces :  he  is  always  in  motion, 
always  affected,  aiming,  in  short,  at  graces  to  the  highest  degree 
of  affectation ;  he  expresses  ihe  most  ferocious  hatred  by  the  most 
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tender  roll  of  the  eyes.  I  like  to  look  at  him,  and  like  still  better 
to  watch  the  ladies  in  the  boxes  looking  at  him.  He  is  a  fine^ 
handsome  man  of  about  forty  with,  still,  a  tolerable  voice,  but  he 
is  defective  in  warmth  ;  he  sung  the  last  air  of  the  second  act  ex- 
tremely v/ell.  The  ladies  find  his  voice  enchanting,  and  are  per- 
fectly sincere  in  this  opinion,  * 

'  "  Since  Traraezzani  appeared,  every  thing  else  has  been  for- 
gotten, even  hatreds  have  been  thought  of  no  more.  It  is  indeed 
a  very  flattering  life  that  a  fine  singer  leads.  He  said  this  evening, 
that  he  was  not  half  so  much  fatigued  with  singing,  as  with  making 
himself  agreeable  to  tlie  ladies.  When  he  appears  upon  the  stage, 
the  applauses  are  such,  that  they  are  only  discontinued  at  last 
from  eagerness  to  hear  him  ;  and  since  he  has  too  much  merit, 
and  is  too  much  noticed,  not  to  excite  jealousy,  every  evening's 
performance  has  to  him  the  interest  of  a  new  appearance.  I  said 
to  him,  that  if  I  were  to  choose,  I  had  rather  be  himself,  than  the 
hero  he  represents,  nor  was  this  an  empty  compHraent."     P.  156. 

And  a  propos  of  Traiiiezzani,  our  readers  may,  perhaps,  like 
to  hear  the  manner  in  which  he  has  been  satirized  by  Anelli. 

"  Never  could  a  vulgar  Frenchman  enter  fully  into  the  talent 
of  Anelli ;  it  is  the  Comic  Muse  pouring  her  broadsides  against 
every  thing  really  odious  and  suspicious  in  monarchy  itself,  be  it 
of  what  country  it  may,  or  be  the  monarch  who  he  may.  This 
man  had  the  boldness  under  Buonaparte,  to  turn  the  nullity  of  the 
senate  in  Italy  into  ridicule.  At  present,  he  makes  equally  free 
v.'ith  Traraezzani,  in  the  midst  of  his  triumphant  career.  In  this 
country,  strokes  of  wit  like  these,  are  even  greater  strokes  of  cou-? 
rage  ;  he  must  look  to  the  hatred  of  many  a  woman  for  ten  years  tq 
come. 

"  If  I  may  judge  by  my  English  companions,  foreigr^ers,  visiting 
Italy,  do  not  imbibe  the  least  idea  of  the  manners  of  the  country. 
To  any  one  who  begins  to  have  some  insight  into  them,  I  would 
earnestly  recommend  the  little  Opera  Buffa  in  one  act  entitled  j 
I  Virtuosi  da  Teatro.  It  is  a  picture  of  the  manners  behind  the 
scenes  in  Italy ;  they  have  nothing  in  common  with  ours,  for  nq 
company  here  lasts  the  same  above  three  months. 

♦'  In  the  farce  in  question,  the  brother  of  the  first  female  dancer 
has  a  dispute  with  the  father  of  the  first  female  singer.  In  the  pro- 
secution of  the  dispute,  the  brother  is  left  by  accident  ^^i'e-^-i!(?M 
with  the  singer,  who  is  very  pretty,  and  forgetting  his  broiidlerie 
with  the  facher,  he  thinks  only  of  making  himself  agreeable  to  the 
daughter.  To  effect  this,  he  proposes  their  singing  together  a  duO 
from  the  celebrated  Opera  l^Eroe  Sniorjio&o,  and  here  begins  a 
truly  comic  satire  upon  the  hero  Tramezzani.  Paccini,  who  play* 
the  young  lover,  imitates  even  the  minutest  action  of  the  great 
man  ;  at  a  very  pathetic  passage  he  stops  to  say  to  the  lady  : 
*  llevef  sii'«et  angely  J  iviil  s/ieiv  you  my  teethe  not  being  able  to  shew 
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you  «jj/  heart  !' — One  of  the  graces  practised  the  most  frequently, 
by  Traraezzani,  is  to  make  all  possible  display  of  a  very  fine  set  of 
teeth  ;  I  know  not  that  I  ever  in  my  life  laughed  so  heartily.  Thp. 
music  of  this  piece  is  by  Mayer.  /  Virtuosi  da  Tealro  and  La, 
Clemenza  di  Tito  are  played  alternately.  The  ladies  are  in  a  rage 
at  the  former,  and  will  perhaps  communicate  their  indignation  to 
the  Police.  At  Paris,  a  joke  is  received  as  a  joke  ;  here,  anionfj 
a  people  wholly  hemonarchized,  a  man  whc  will  suffer  a  joke,  is  one 
whom  the  Pacha  abandons,  a  being  wholly  lost."     P.  160. 

At  Venice  our  author  was  introduced  to  Lord  Byron  ;  and 
the  following  is  his  account  of  him;  and  it  is  completely  a  la 
StendhaL 

*'  I  was  Introdux^ed,  at  the  theatre,  to  Lord  Byron. — What  a 
grand  countenance  ! — it  is  impossible  to  have  finer  eyes  ! — the  di- 
vine man  of  genius  ! — He  is  yet  scarcely  twenty-eight-years  of 
age,  and  he  is  the  first  poet  in  England,  probabl"  in  the  world; 
when  he  is  listening  to  music  it  is  a  countenance  .vorthy  of  the 
beau-ideal  of  tiie  Greeks. 

"  For  the  rest,  let  a  man  be  ever  so  great  a  poet,  let  him  besides 
be  the  head  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  families  in  England,  this 
is  too  much  for  our  age,  and  I  have  learnt  with  pleasure,  that 
Lord  Byron  is  a  wretch.  When  he  came  into  the  drawing-room  of 
Madame  de  Stael,  at  Copet,  all  the  English  ladies  left  it.  Our 
unfortunate  man  of  genius  had  the  imprudence  to  marry — his 
wife  is  very  clever,  and  has  renewed  at  his  expense  the  old  story 
pi'  Tom  Jones  and  Blifil.  Men  of  genius  are  generally  mad,  or 
at  the  least  very  imprudent !  his  lordship  was  so  atrocious,  as  to 
take  an  actress  into  keeping  for  two  months.  If  he  had  been  a 
blockhead,  nobody  would  have  concerned  themselves  with  his  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  almost  all  young  men  of  fashion;  but  it  is 
well  known  that  Mr.  Murray,  the  bookseller,  gives  him  two  guineas 
a  line  for  all  the  verses  he  sends  him.  He  is  absolutely  the  coun- 
terpart of  M.  de  Mirabeau ;  the  feodalists,  before  the  revolution, 
not  knowing  how  to  answer  the  Eagle  of  Marseilles,  discovered 
that  he  was  a  monster  *. 

"  The  Provencal  could  laugh  at  what  befel  his  countryman ; 
the  Englishman  it  appears  thought  proper  to  take  up  the  matter  in 
the  high  tragic  tone.     The  injustice  which  this  young  lord  has  met 

*  "  In  giving  the  above,  as  it  stands  in  the  original,  no  offence 
whatever  is  intended  to  any  of  the  parties  concerned  ;  it  is  only 
to  shew  the  manner  in  which,  even  the  concerns  of  individuals  in 
this  country,  are  made  the  subject  of  animadversion  among  fo- 
reigners, and  that  they,  no  less  than  our  countrymen,  will  take  the 
liberty  of  sitting  in  judgment  upon  what  does  not  concern  them, 
and  deciding  peremptorily  with  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
matter." — Translator. 
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with  in  his  own  country  has  rendered  him,  it  is  said,  gloomy  and 
misanthropic.  Much  good  may  it  do  him  !— If  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight,  when  he  can  already  reproach  himself  with  having 
written  six  volumes  of  the  finest  poetry,  it  had  been  possible 
thoroughly  to  know  the  world,  he  would  have  been  aware  in  the 
nineteenth  century  there  is  but  one  alternative,  to  be  a  hloclhead 
*)r  a  monster. 

"  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  is  the  most  delightful  monster  I  ever 
knew ;  in  talking  of  poetry,  in  any  literary  discussion  he  is  simple 
as  a  child ;  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  an  academician.  He  can 
speak  the  ancient  Greek,  the  modei'n  Greek,  and  the  Arabian. 
He  is  learning  the  Armenian  language  here  of  an  Armenian  papas, 
who  is  occupied  in  composing  a  very  curious  work  to  ascertain  the 
precise  situation  of  the  Garden  of  Eden.  This  work,  Lord  Byron, 
whose  sombre  genius  adores  the  Oriental  fictions,  will  translate  into 
English.  Were  I  in  his  place,  I  would  pass  myself  off  as  dead,  and 
commence  a  new  hfe  as  Mr.  Smith,  a  worthy  merchant  of 
Lima."     P.  254. 

We  shall  now  close  our  remarks  and  extracts  upon  these 
travels  of  the  Comte  de  Stendhal,  who  seems  to  be  a  lively 
person,  and  if  he  talks  (may  (to  use  a  familiar  phrase)  in  a 
drawing-room,  as  he  does  in  this  work,  we  can  fancy  him  to  be 
a  very  agreeable  sort  of  man  ;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  best 
apology  which  we  can  offer,  for  bis  being  one  of  the  most 
finished  coxcombs  that  has  appeared  in  print  for  some  time 
past. 


Art.  X.  A  Survey  of  the  Platferm  of  (he  Christian  Church, 
exhibited  in  the  Scriptures,  applied  to  its  actual  Circum" 
stances  and  Condition,  ziiih  Suggestions  for  its  Consolida- 
tion and  Enlargement ;  comprising  the  Substance  of  an  Essay 
on  the  Divine  Origin  and  Succession  of  the  Chiistian  Priest- 
hood, on  its  Necessity  as  a  Divine  Jppointmcnt,  and  on  the 
Relation  zehich  it  hears  to  the  Jezmh  Priesthood;  to  which 
was  adjudged  a  Premium  of  Fifty  Pounds  by  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  and  Church  Union  in  the, 
Diocese  of  St.  David's.  By  Hector  Davies  Morgan,  M.J, 
Minister  of  Castle  Jrledingham,  Essex,  pp.  ISo.  Kivinjijtons. 
1816. 

1  HIS  work  of  Mr.  Morgan's,  as  will  in  part  be  seen  by  the 
title,  comes  to  us  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  interest.  It 
is  known  probabl}'   to   many  uf  our  readers,  that   th«  Society 
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here  mentioned,  has,  for  several  years  past,  among  other  ways 
of  promoting  Christian  knowledge,  given  annually  a  premium 
of  ten  pounds  for  th-:  best  composition  on  some  theological 
question,  proposed  by  the  Com^maee,  who  adjudge  the  prize. 
It  niav  noi  perhaps  be  so  generally  known,  that  to  this  premium 
the  spontaneous  liberality  of  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Ken- 
yon,  m  ihe  year  ]8i(),  added  the  very  handsome  sum  of  lifty 
pounds ;  that  he  made  a  sunilai  donation  for  the  year  now  near 
its  close,  when  Mr.  Morgan,  in  an  Essay  shortly  to  be  noticed, 
was  again  the  successful  candidate;  and  we  understand  his 
Lordship,  not  weary  in  weil-doing.  offers  a  like  dtniation  for  the 
ensuing  year.  Honos  aiit  artes.  T^lunificence  so  applied  is  far 
above  our  praise.  We  can  on'y  wisli,  as  we  do  most  fervently, 
that  It  mav  call  forth  an  Essay  of  equal  merit  (for  superior  we 
can  hardly  hope  to  see)  to  either  of  the  two  produced  by  Mr. 
Morgan,  \^hom  the  noble  donor  has  recently  appointed  his  do- 
mestic chaplain. 

The  original  constitution  of  the  Christian  Church,  a  matter 
at  all  times  of  momentous  importance,  is  in  these  days  of  torpid 
indifference  to  all  forms,  and  of  increasing  secession  from  the 
Established  Church,  a  subject  imperiously  necessary  to  be  con- 
sidered and  understood  by  all,  who  deem  conformity  to  the  ordi- 
nances of  Christ,  the  only  sure  way  to  attain  his  rewards.  The 
Clergy  therefore  of  the  Church  of  England,  faithful  to  the  sacred 
charge  committed  to  them,  have,  to  their  honour,  stood  forth 
the  able  defenders  of  our  Sion  ;  and  have  shewn,  by  the  unde- 
niable demonstration  of  historical  truth,  that  the  Churches 
founded  by  the  Apostles  were,  in  all  essential  matters,  and  even 
in  many  of  their  more  minute  features,  such  as  the  Church  of 
Englarid  now  is,  and  such  indeed  as  were  all  churches  through- 
out the  world,  till  within  the  last  three  hundred  years.  In  a 
late  Number*  we  noticed  Mr.  Morres's  Essay  on  Church  Com- 
munion ;  and  endeavoured,  by  a  concise  abstract  of  the  argu- 
ment, to  shew  that  the  commendation  bestowed  upon  it,  Juli 
and  strong  as  it  was,  was  not  however  more  than  the  solid  merit 
of  the  work  demanded. 

An  historical  fact  admits  of  one,  and  only  one  proof,  the  tes- 
timony of  those  who  were  present  and  saw  it;  to  which,  in  the 
case  of  a  public  institution,  must  be  added  the  regular  trans- 
mission and  continuance  ot  it,  and  the  recorded  testimony  of 
every  intervening  age,  from  the  origin  of  the  institution  to  the 
present  day.  Mr.  Morres  and  Mr.  Morgan,  where  their  object 
is,  as  it  is  in  part,  the  same,  necessarily  go  over  the  same  ground. 


See  British  Critic  for  May,  1817,  p-  471. 
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But  when  two  or  more  aulliors  write  from  their  own  views  and 
ideas  of  a  subject,  the  order  and  method  will  be  their  own  ; 
coinciding  in  the  main  arguments  and  more  prominent  facts,  one 
will  be  brief,  '.mollier  more  ftill ;  one  will  lind  pregnant  iilustia- 
tion  and  support  in  texts  apparently  remote  from  the  question, 
in  incidental  circumstances  and  correspondent  customs,  while 
another  wiH  not  perceive,  or  seeing,  will  not  be  stuvlious  to  notice 
every  parulJel  case,  every  instance  of  acknowledged  resem- 
blance. 

It  appears  by  the  new  and  augmented  title  of  the  present 
Essay,  and  is  distinctly  slated  by  the  author  m  the  Advertise- 
ment prefixed,  that  the  original  composition  has  been  "  revised 
and  considerably  enlarged,"  on  the  advice,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  friends,  on  whose  judgment  he  places  the  strongest 
reliance.  And  for  all  these  alterations  and  additions,  if  any 
thiiig  erroneous  or  offensive  should  be  found  in  them,  the  author 
alone,  as  he  justly  observes,  is  responsible,  and  not  the  Com- 
snittee,  by  \\  horn  the  premium  svas  adjudged.  The  propriety 
and  expedience  of  these  alterations  and  addition's  we  are  not 
disposed  to  controvert,  and  as  we  have  not  the  original  Essay 
before  u.s,  we  aie  clearly  incompetent  to  pronounce  decisively 
on  the  question.  As  a  publication  it  may  probably  be,  as  the 
author  and  his  friends  doubtless  judged  it  to  be,  better  calcu- 
lated, on  the  \\hole,  to  pmmote  the  important  purposes  in  view. 
But  as  to  the  one  great  and  paramount  object  of  demonstrating 
the  divine  origin  and  consequent  necessity  of  the  Christian 
priesthood,  this  might  have  been  established  perhaps  in  a  shorter 
compass,  with  better  effect  and  more  forcible  conviction,  if  the 
attention  had  not  been  iliawn  off  in  the  conclusion  to  collateral 
enquiries  and  doubtful  speculations. 

Alter  some  piefiUorj  considerations  in  the  first  section,  we 
have  in  the  tivc;  foUowiDg  sections,  the  origin  and  succession  of 
the  Christian  ministry  ;  the  degrees  and  distinctions  therein  ;  the 
unity  and  uniformity  of  the  Apostolic  Church,  and  the  per- 
petuity of  the  order  established  by  tlie  Apostles,  together  with 
the  confirmation  and  application  of  the  argument.  This  fmai 
section  contains,  we  presume,  additional  matter,  which  did  not 
form  a  part  of  tlse  prize  composition,  and  is  alluded  to  in  the 
title  as  offering  "  suggestions  for  the  consolidation  and  enlarge- 
ment" of  the  Clni>tian  Clmrch.  We  do  not  say  that  the  matter- 
here  is  irrelevant,  Hor  that  the  suggestions  of  this  "  intrusive 
adnsonition,"  as  the  author  styles  it,  may  not  many  of  them 
deserve  the  consideration  of  those  who  are  competent  to  decide 
upon  them.  Eul  on  questions  of  mere  expedience,  propriety, 
anddecorum,  such  as  are  here  moved,  there  will  always  be 
joom  for  drii'erence  of  opinion  ^  and  the  ijuestions  themselves, 
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however  decided^  are  mere  dust  of  the  balance  in  comparison  with 
the  momentous  enquiry,  what  that  Church  was  which  Christ  or- 
dained, and  who  are  those  appointed  "  guides,"  whom  we  are 
Pnjoined  to  '^  obey,"  and  "  submit  ourselves*."  Tlie  hasty  reader 
will  not  always  discriminate  between  what  is  essential,  and  what 
is  collateral  or  adventitious ;  and  those  who  are  prejudiced, 
feeling  themselves  warranted,  as  they  often  may,  in  not  assenting 
to  mere  probabilities,  with  which  the  concluding  section,  one 
of  the  longest  in  the  book,  is  principally  occupied,  will  yield  u 
partial  and  reluctant  assent  to  points  of  earlier  occurrence  and 
higher  moment,  of  which  however,  if  impartially  considered, 
tiie  truth  is  certain,  the  evidence  irresistible. 

Premising  this  single  exception  or  caution,  which  a  sense  of 
duty  extorted  from  us,  we  proceed  to  points  of  greater  import- 
ance and  more  decisive  evidence,  which   form    ihe  substance  of 
the    Essay,  and    which    iu   truth   are  deserving   of  the  highest 
praise. 

<*  There  cannot,"  It  is  observed,  "be  more  than  three  methods 
of  deriving  power  to  man ;  either  immediate/^  from  God,  as  in  the 
nomination  of  Saul  to  the  throne,  and  Aaron  to  the  priesthood ; 
mediately  from  God,  by  virtue  of  succession  from  a  divine  original, 
as  Solomon  inherited  the  sceptre  of  David,  and  the  Levltes  the 
office  of  Aaron  ;  or  erdirely  from  the  suggestion  of  man,  as  in  the 
usurpation  of  Jeroboam,  and  the  inconsiderate  zeal  of  Uzzah. 
No  man  taketh  this  honour  to  himself,  but  he  that  is  called  of  God, 
as  was  Aaron :  so  also  Christ  glorified  not  himself  to  be  made  au 
high  priest,  but  he  that  said  unto  liim,  Thou  art  ray  Son,  this  day- 
have  I  begotten  thee."     P.  17. 


-O' 


As  soon  as  our  Lord  had  been  baptized  by  John, 

•*  The  heavens  were  opened,  and  the  Spirit  visibly  descended 
upon  him,  and  lo!  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying.  Thou  art  my  be- 
loved Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.  Immediately  after  this,  he 
assumed  the  ministerial  character,  by  calling  unto  him  disciples, 
and  preaching  the  glad  tidings  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  If  then 
he,  who,  from  the  eternal  ages,  was  designated  to  the  priesthood ; 
he  in  whom  dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  the  Divinity  in  a  bodily  form; 
deferred  the  execution  of  his  office  till  he  was  invested  with  it  in  an 
cutward  and  visible  manner ;  in  a  manner,  which  unquestionably 
declared  the  assent  of  the  Father,  and  was  evident  to  the  senses  of 
his  disciples,  let  not  man  presume  to  seize  the  honour  to  himself, 
to  invade  the  office  of  the  priesthood,  to  serve  at  the  altar,  to  which 
God  hath  not  invited  him,  or  to  otfer  incense,  which  God  hath  not 
sanctified."     P.  20. 

*  Heb.  xiii.  17. 
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*'  The  call  of  his  disciples  was  among  the  first  arts  of  the  public 
ministry  ot  Christ ;  and  the  assumed  rights  of  popular  election  could 
not  have  been  in  any  manner  more  effectually  discountenanced, 
than  by  investing  er rtiiin  persons  with  an  official  character,  before 
any  Church  was  collected  to  make  or  to  confirm  the  choice,  and 
by  delivering  to  the  eleven  their  final  commission,  when  they  were 
alone  with  Jesus,  and  separated  from  the  other  disciples."    P.  22. 

The  appointmepl  of  the  seventy  is  then  noticed ;  and  it  is 
observed,  that  their  commission  and  powers  nearly  corresponded 
with  those  previously  delivered  to  the  twelve  ;  to  heal  the  sick, 
and  preach  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom.  Matthias  pro- 
bably was  of  this  number,  who  in  consequence  of  the  divine 
preference  by  lot,  was,  without  any  imposition  of  hands,  the 
usual  form  of  ministerial  ordination,  numbered  with  the  eleven 
Apostles.  And  Paul  was  afterwards  aj)pointed  an  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  not  of  men,  nor  by  men,  but  by  the  Lord 
Jesus,  appearing  to  him  from  heaven  tor  tiiut  purpose,  and  with 
an  audible  voice  speaking  to  him. 

"  These  then  were  the  fathers,  chosen  by  God,  from  whom  the 
whole  ministerial  family  derives  a  traditional  and  hereditary  autho- 
rity ;  the  Son  of  God,  eternally  designated,  and  visibly  approved 
and  recommended ;  the  twelve  apostles,  tried,  ordained,  and  gra- 
dually exalted ;  the  sevent}'  disciples,  sent  by  Jesus  to  the  places 
which  he  was  about  to  visit ;  Matthias  numbered  with  the  eleven 
apostles,  by  virtue  of  the  divine  preference:  and  Paul,  exalted  to 
be  aa  apostle,  by  an  audible  voice  from  heaven,  and  by  a  visible 
exhibition  of  the  divine.  Majesty.  The  immediate  descendants  of 
these  fathers  of  the  ministerial  family,  whose  right  of  succession  is 
registered  in  the  Scriptures,  ai-e  the  seven  deacons;  TimoLhy  and 
Titus ;  the  elders  whom  they  were  commissioned  to  ordain ;  and 
crther  persons,  whose  office  and  title  are  mentioned  with  less  expli- 
eitness  and  precision."     P.  36. 

And  we  have  two  undoubted  instances  of  the  conveyance  of 
ministerial  authority  through  four  generations ;  from  Christ  to 
St.  Paul,  from  Paul  to  Timothy^  from  Tunothy  to  the  elders 
whom  he  ordained  ;  and  again  to  Titus,  and  to  the  elders  whom 
he  was  left  to  ordain  in  Crete. 

We  cannot  attend  our  author  in  the  elaborate  research  and 
minute  detail,  by  which  it  is  made  probable,  that  the  seventy 
were  continued,  and  vvei*e  the  Presbyters,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Apostles :  that  although,  if  a  distinction  of  name  neces- 
sarily implied  a  distinction  of  order,  there  are  no  less  than  six- 
teen dei;i  ecs  of  A[»ostolical  ministry,  yet  they  are  easily  resolv- 
able into  three  :  that  wh.ile  the  power  of  some  ministers  was 
local,  and  contiued  to  a  particular  spot^  the  authority  of  the 
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iipostles  was  provincial,  and  comprehended  a  large  extent  of 
country ;  that  they  \vere  invested  with  a  ruling  power,  never 
delegated  to  Presb}ters;  that  they  ordained,  visited)  and  con- 
firmed, as  Bishops  ever  since  have  done,  after  their  e>>ample. 

The  argument,  thus  built  on  the  solid  foundation  of  Scrip- 
ture, is  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  the  Christian  ministrj 
with  the  Jewish  priesthood,  "  of  which  it  is  the  continuance 
and  adaptation,  rather  than  a  new  and  original  constitution." 
The  two  dispensations  of  Moses  and  of  Christ  agree  ia  a 
triple  form  of  ministers  ; 

*'  And  the  Apostles,  Presbyters,  and  Deacons  of  the  one.  arc 
coordinate  with  the  High-priest,  the  Priests,  and  Levites,  of  the 
other.  The  twelve  apostles  under  Christ,  answer  to  the  twelve 
heads  of  tribes,  who  were  subject  to  Moses;  and  the  seventy  dis- 
ciples, to  the  seventy  elders,  who  were  solemnly  set  apart  for  assist- 
ing Moses  in  bearing  the  burden  of  the  people. 

"  It  is  a  powerful  confirmation  of  the  preceding  argument,  con- 
cerning the  apostolic  constitution  of  the  Christian  Church,  that 
there  are  not  only  traces  of  this  order  registered  in  the  Scriptures ; 
but  that  in  all  ages,  from  the  times  of  the  apostles  to  the  present 
day,  and  in  all  places,  from  Moscow  to  Abyssinia,  from  Killala  to 
Tanjore,  wherever  the  religion  of  Christ  exists,  in  whatever  state 
of  light  or  darkness,  of  purity  or  corruption,  of  vigour  or  decay, 
Episcopacy  has  been  uniformly  found  to  prevail ;  and  that,  before 
the  Reformation,  there  is  no  instance  of  a  Church  acknowledging 
any  other  than  the  episcopal  form  of  government."     P.  114-. 

The  following  singular  fact,  alleged  by  Mr.  Morgan,  is  not 
generally  knowu. 

"  A  strong  testimony,  in  favour  of  Episcopacy,  was  giren  by  the 
Irregular  appointment  of  a  bishop  in  America,  by  John  Wesley, 
who  considered  such  an  appointment  indispensable  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  order,  and  prevention  of  confusion,  among  his  followers  ;" 
thougli  "  the  ostensible  end  and  design"  of  this  transaction  "  were 
counteracted  and  destroyed,  by  the  unprecedented  temerity  of  one, 
who  was  no  more  than  a  presbyter,  afiecting  to  convey  to  a  brother 
presbyter  an  anomalous  power,  v/hich  he  called  Episcopal.  The 
universality  and  perpetuity  of  the  episcopal  form,  can  be  attributed 
to  no  other  cause,  than  its  divine  institution,  and  apostolical  estab- 
lishment. God  hath  maintained  his  own  institution,  and  rendered 
it  effectual  to  the  end  for  which  it  was  ordained."     P.  116. 

In  uniforaa  excellence  there  is  little  room  for  discrimination. 
The  judgment  is  exercised  and  matured  by  variety,  by  appre- 
ciating  comparative  merit,  by  approving  what  is  sound  and  good, 
and  rejecting  what  is  doubtful,  erroneous,  or  obicure.     We 
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earnestly  recommend  this  valuable  Essay  to  our  readers,  esp«J 
cially  to  the  younger  students  in  divinity,  who,  in  embracing  with 
full  assent  the  main  question  liere  discussed  and  established,  will 
remember  that  its  certainty  is  not  impaired,  nor  its  importance 
lessened,  whether  they  may  find  themselves  disposed  to  concur 
with^or  todissent  from,  probable  arguments  or  doubtful  surmises, 
respecting  points  remotely,  or  not  at  all,  connected  with  the 
original  constitution  of  the  Christian  Churcb. 


Art.  XI.  Rosabella  :  or,  A  Mothers  Marriage,  A  Novel. 
By  tlie  Author  of  the  "  Romance  of  the  Pyrenees"  S^c.  bic. 
5  vols.     12mo.     ll.  iOs.     Baldwin  and  Co.      lt'517. 

A.  NOVEL  may  be  compared  (if  our  fair  readers  will  excuse  tw 
for  a  very  nnsentimental  comparison)  to  that  well  known  species 
of  composition,  -of  which  the  proof  is  commonly  said  to  be 
always  in  the  eating.  It  is  in  vain  to  lament  the  sad  disregard 
of  grammar  and  common  sense,  too  frequently  displayed  in  the 
tffusions  of  the  Minerva  press;  the  only  question  is,  as  to  the 
story  ;  is  it  readable  ?  does  it  interest  ?  or  is  it  dull  and  tire- 
some I  Trying  the  work  before  us  by  this  infallible  criterion, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  is  very  dull  and  tiresome 
indeed.  The  probability  of  this  will  be  apparent,  when  we  in- 
form our  readers,  that  it  is  in  five  volumes,  (at  least  two  more 
than  the  authorized  number) ;  and  when  we  add,  that  one  of 
them  consists  almost  entirely  of  an  account  of  the  various  ad- 
ventures and  difficulties  encountered  by  a  party  of  Irish  absen- 
tees, in  their  endeavours  to  procure  a  sight  of  the  emperor  of 
Kussia,  and  the  other  foreign  potentates,  who  graced  our  me- 
tropolis by  their  presence  a  few  years  ago,  we  fear  that  we  shall 
staotier  the  resolution  of  the  most  determined  novel  readers. 

Kusabella,  the  heroine  of  the  tale,  is  an  orphan,  brought  up 
by  a  Lady  Derville  :  in  this  situation  she  falls  in  love  with  a 
Lord  Montalbert,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Mr.  Egremont, 
while  the  Lady  Meliora  (grand-daughter  of  Lady  Derville)  falls 
in  love  with  the  same  person,  in  his  own  proper  name  and  per- 
son. This  is  the  knot  which  the  novel  professes  to  disentangle  j 
which  is  at  length  performed  by  the  usual  operation  of  oiu-  for- 
tunate heroine  ciiscoveri'ig  that  she  is  daughter  of  a  person  of 
consequence,  and  so  forth. 

We  shall  present  our  readers  with  a  specimen  of  the  novel ; 
and  for  this  purpose  shall  select  the  description  of  a  scene, 
which,  as  mosc  of  our  fair  readers  may  be  supposed  to  have  wit- 

ncsiied 
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iiessed  It,  they  will,  on  that  account,  be  better  judges  of  the 
merits  of  the  description  : 

"  But  scarcely  had  Miss  Noyes  reached  the  terrace  with  Jier 
pensive  companion,  when  her  mental  clouds  were  all  dispersed, 
and  joy  at  the  fortunate  intrusion  filled  her  enraptured  bosom,  on 
the  sudden  bursting  of  the  resplendent  sun  of  all  her  wishes  before 
her  as'.onished  view ;  for  the  Russian  and  Prussian  monarcl^s,  the 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Count  Platoff,  Marshal  Blucher,  &c.,  in  a 
procession  of  eight  or  nine  open  carriages,  attended  by  the  Prince 
Regent's  servants,  arrived  most  unexpectedly  at  the  Star  and  Garter 
to  breakfast;  after  which  they  walked  for  an  hour  and  a  half  upon 
the  terrace,  affording  to  Rosabella  and  her  noW  mollified  companiori 
a  full  and  extended  view  of  the  whole  constellation  offoVeign  won- 
ders, whom  the  entire  population  of  the  metropolis  and  the  surround- 
ing country,  were  running  wild  to  all  points  of  the  compass  to  be- 
hold. Nor  did  they  for  one  instant  experience  the  smallest  incon- 
venience from  the  absence  of  male  protection ;  since  the  beauty 
and  timid  grace  of  our  heroine  seemed  to  command  respect  from 
all,  and  even  the  lowest  mechanic  assembled  there  appeared  emu- 
lous in  makihg  way  for  her,  and  yielding  her  every  accommodation, 

"  Nor  was  it  the  attention  only  of  the  lower  class  that  Rosabella 
attracted ;  for  that  attraction  extended  through  all  ranks,  even  up  to 
imperial  majesty  ;  since  very  promptly  the  emperor  recognized  her, 
and  as  promptly  advanced  to  her,  tooklier  trembling  hand — for  ths 
apprehension  of  home  consequences  nearly  paralyzed  her — and,  in- 
fluenced by  the  gallantry  of  foreign  nations,  he  imprinted  a  kiss  upoa 
it,  accompanied  by  a  complimentary  speech  of  well  turned  high  eu- 
logiums  upon  her  beauty ;  and  taking  a  rosebud  from  his  bosom, 
which  a  lady  amid  the  spectators  had  presented  him  with,  he  trans- 
ferred to  our  heroine,  '  as  the  lovely  emblem  of  her  lovely  self.' 

"  The  blushing  Rosa  wished  herself  at  Ravenswood,  since  she 
doubted  not  all  this  flattering,  yet  distressing  notice,  would  be  re- 
peated at  Lady  Elstow's  by  Miss  Noyes,  who  she  clearly  sav/  was 
elevated  above  every  cloud  of  temper,  by  having  had  herself  the 
honour  of  being  taken  by  the  hand,  as  well  as  Rosabella,  not  only 
by  the  emperor,  but  His  Prussian  Majesty,  and  all  those  who  had 
been  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  Rosa,  to  pay  her  homage,  and 
confer  upon  her  and  her  companion  that  distinction,  that  all  around 
were  anxious  to  obtain."     Vol.11.     P.  310. 

We  might  give  farther  specimens  of  the  notion  which  our 
author  has  formed,  respecting  the  proper  qualities  of  the  incidents 
of  a  novel ;  but  vi  e  imagine  that  the  greater  part  of  our  readers 
will  be  satisfied  srith  that  which  we  have  aheady  adduced.  Our 
reason  for  noticing  the  present  novel,  is,  that  it  is  the  production 
of  the  author  of  ISanto  Sebastiano,  which,  though  an  absurd 
work  enough,  possessed,  nevertheless,  in  great  perfection,  that 
particular  userit  which  we  mentioned  above,  as  being  the  only 
merit  which  readers  of  novels  look  for. 

H  Art» 
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AnT.  XII.  A  Poem  on  the  Death  of  Her  Jloyal  Highness 
the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales  and  Saxe  Cobourg.  By 
the  Rev.  R.  Keiniedt/,  A.M.  late  of  St.  Johns  College, 
Camhridge,  and  now  Minister  of  St.  Paul's  Chapel  in  Bir- 
minghain.     Hatchard.     1817. 

It  would  not  perhaps  be  difficult  to  assign  reasons,  why  sub- 
jects of  irametiiate  and  genera!  interest  are  those,  which  have 
most  frequently  baffled  the  effort  of  the  poet :  for  it  is  fur  more 
easy  to  awaken  in  the  mind  those  sympathies,  to  which  poetry 
appeals  for  its  effect,  by  scenes  of  fiction,  or  the  tale  of  other 
times,  than  to  keep  pace  with  that  ardent  flow  of  soul,  which 
present  glories  and  successes  have  excited  ;  or  to  express  the  full 
bitterness  of  that  anguish,  which  attends  on  disappointed  hope, 
or  unexpected  calamity.  Perhaps  a  consciousness  of  the  great, 
we  will  not  say  the  insuperable,  difficulty  of  the  task,  has  hitherto 
restrained  those,  who  have  so  often  taught  the  tear  to  flow  at 
the  story  of  imaginary  distress,  from  endeavouring  to  record  in 
■verse  that  general  sorrow,  with  which  the  death  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte  has  been  lamented.  But  difficulties  which  afford  a 
reason  for  silence,  or  an  excuse  for  failure,  will  proportionably 
enhance  the  merit  of  success  ;  and  the  powers  which  are  in  any 
degree  commensurate  to  the  arduous  task  of  satisfying  that  deep 
SM^  intense  feeling  which  this  national  misfortune  has  aroused, 
may  be  expected  to  indicate  no  common  meed  of  praise  for  their 
possessor,  when  employed  on  a  subject  more  within  the  pro* 
vince  of  the  muse. 

Such  were  the  sentiments  with  which  we  rose  from  the  perusal 
of  the  little  woik  before  us.  Mr.  Kennedy  has  the  mind  and 
imagination  of  a  poet;  he  evidently  writes  under  the  impulse  of 
feeling ;  and  he  carries  his  reader  with  him,  whether  hi»  object 
be  to  awaken  his  sympathy  for  that  domestic  woe  which  mocks 
description;  or  to  paint  the  deep  and  universal  melancholy, 
which  pervaded  all  ranL",  and  suspended  for  a  season  the  busi- 
siness  of  the  industrious,  and  the  amusements  of  the  gay. 

Tl)at  our  readers  may  perceive  that  we  have  not  overrated  Mr. 
Kennedy's  powers,  we  shall  present  them  with  a  passage  or  two 
from  his  poem  ;  which  we  shall  take  without  much  selection,  as 
we  hope  that  few  readers  of  poetry  will  be  satisfied  without  pe- 
rusing the  whole.  The  sorrows  of  the  father  and  the  husband 
are  thus  touchingly  alluded  to  : 

"  What  hand  shall  lift  the  veil 
Which  hides  parental  grief,  the  childless  fate, 

That 
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That  finds  no  medicine  in  pomp  or  power, 

The  void  of  soul  an  empire  cannot  fill  ? 

How  wbuld  the  feebleness  of  words  but  mock 

The  husband's  agony!  who  sitting  now 

In  widowed  desolation,  where  so  late 

He  owned  a  paradise  of  nuptial  bliss, 

Feels  all  the  love  that  warm'd  his  bosom  there, 

Increas'd  each  moment  by  the  madd'ning  thought 

That  it  is  shar'd,  and  can  be  shar'd  no  more ; 

That  she,  o'er  whom  he  bends,  who  lov'd  him  best 

Of  all  on  earth,  and  as  a  shape  of  Heav'n 

Before  him  spake  and  smii'd,  is  senseless  clay,'*  &c.     P.  12. 

The  following  lines  so  well  express  the  public  feeling,  as  it 
will  follow  him  whom  our  lamented  princess  selected  as  the 
partner  of  her  life,  and  bequeathed  as  a  sacred  legacy  to  the 
sympathy  and  affections  of  her  country,  that  we  cannot  withhold 
them  from  our  readers : 

"  Thy  spouse  hath  lost  in  thee  a  promis'd  queen. 
Yet  can  no  foreign  honour  equal  that, 
Which,  pointing  cries,  *  this  is  the  Leopold 
Whom  English  Charlotte  lov'd ;'  and  in  our  land 
Thy  mere  remembrance  with  imperial  power 
Shall  hover,  as  a  seraph  at  his  side, 
Securing  him  wherever  he  shall  move, 
Love  and  obeisance  for  a  guard  of  state. 
From  streets,  and  windows  tbrong'd,  smiles  mix'd  with  slgh>y 
Rais'd  hands,  and  gazing  silence,  shall  proclaim 
What  blessings  on  his  head  a  nation  pours. 
Eyes  oft  around  him  shall  be  fill'd  with  tears. 
With  pearly  tears,  more  precious  to  the  heart, 
Than  the  rich  jewels  of  a  kingly  crown."     P.  31. 

After  these  extracts,  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  say  more  in 
recommendation  of  this  little  poem.  Written,  as  it  must  have 
been,  in  haste,  and  under  the  impressions  of  the  moment,  it  is 
not,  nor  can  it  be  expected  to  be,  equal  in  all  its  parts  :  we 
could  point  out  expressions  which  might  be  altered,  and  pas- 
sages which  might  be  improved ;  but  plura  nitent.  We  hope 
that  we  shall  meet  with  Mr.  Kennedy  again.  If  he  will  give 
his  genius  fair  play,  by  chusiiig  a  subject  fitted  to  its  powers, 
and  will  not  disdain  the  distasteful  and  laborious,  but  necessary 
task  of  correction,  we  doubt  not,  that  he  will  attain  zn  boaourabl* 
rank  among  contemporary  poets. 
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Art.  XIII.  A  Summary  Method  of  Tinchiu<f  Children  f& 
Read ;  upon  the  Princpie  or,ginally  dhcovered  by  the  Sieur 
Berthaiid,  considerably  improved  ;  with  an  entirely  new  Ar- 
rangement, calculateil  to  aduitil  to  the  English  Language. 

'  The  Whole  illntiated  by  Nine  Copper  P/ates^  By  Mrs. 
Williams.     ISiiio.    SSGpp.     9s.     Longman  and  Co.     1817. 

vVe  can  vei'V  confidently  rec;)mmeiid  thii  little  work  to  tire  at- 
tenti'sn  of  those  for  whom  it  is  designed  ;  both  teachers  and  chil- 
dren will  find  'heir  advantage  in  it  ;  the  former  in  the  diminisjj^d 
trouble  with  wliich  tliey  wil!  be  able  to  convey  a  knowledge  of 
the  elements  of  rearling  to  their  little  pnpils  ;  and  the  latter,  in  the 
superior  facility  and  quickness,  wuh  whicli  they  become  initiated 
in  the  mvsteiy  of  coinbininij;  souiidi.     The  pWn  itself  is  iramed 
upon  thai  of  the  Abbe  Beithaud  ;  a  few  niochtications  have  been 
made  in  his  system,  in  older  to  adapt  it  to  the  nature  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  :  but  in  general,  tiiose  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
"  Qiiiidalle  des  Eufans/'  will,  with  little  or  no  difficulty,  both  un- 
derstand 'he  use,  a)id  appreciaie  the  value  of  the  little  woik  before 
us.     The  plan  of  the  Abbe  Berthand  has  been  commended,  and 
described  by  Madame  de  Genlis,  in  her  "  Veillees  du  Ciiateau.'* 

"•  *  There  certainly  is  a  method  by  which  an  attentive  and  docile 
child  naay  learn  to  read  in  fifteen  lessons,  and  the  most  stupid  will 
not  require  more  than  four  months ;  whilst;   in  the  common  way 
it  takes  eighteen  months,  or  two  years.     We  know  that   children 
'  are  usually  taught  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  are  afterwards  to 
form  them  into  syllables  bycon>biningtwoor  three  letters  tQgether. 
As  there  are  twent)  -two  letters,  these  combinations  are  excessively 
numerous,  and  besides,  there  is  seldom  any  resemblance  between  the 
sound  of  a  syllable  and  that  of  any  of  the  letters  which  compose  it; 
so  that  this  method  must  be  as  tedious  as  it  is  difficult  to  children. 
M.  Berthaud's,   on  the  contrary,  is  very  short ;  he  has  confined  the 
necessary  combinations  of  the  letters  to  eighty-eight  sounds,  so  that 
those  who  know  the  formation  of  these  sounds  (without  any  separate 
detail  of  the  letters  which  compose  them)  can  read,  and  as  he  has 
assigned  a  picture  to  each  sound,  the  child  easily  remembers  them  ; 
and  will  learn  to  read  fluently  in  two  months.    It  is  the  more  extra- 
ordinary that  this  metl'.od  is  not  universally  adopted,    as   it  is  near 
forty  years  since  it  was  invented  ;  but  such  is  the  constant  attach- 
ment to  old  tracks,  however  erroneous  and  ill  founded  they  may 
be.'  ••    P.  vi. 

One  of  the  reasons  which  operated  to  prevent  the  plan  of  the 
Abbe  Berihaud  from  becoming  so  univeisally  known  as  it 
deserved  to  be,  was  the  extietnely  imperfect  manner  in  which  it  is 
,  developed 
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developed  in  his  book ;  in  the  work  before  us,  this  objection  is 
fcilK  reiooved.  The  iiielhod  ol  iiisiruclioii  wliich  ISIrs.  Wilhams 
Ijere  endeavours  to  explain,  and  which,  she  informs  us,  has  so 
fui'y  bc^en  lound  to  imswer,  as  far  as  lit-r  own  experience  can  be 
ada)ilied  as  a  test,  is  made  ve/y  intelligible  in  the  work  before  us ; 
the  p.iris  are  well  arrauifed,  and  tjie  whole  system  expiai-ied  in  a 
simple  and  sensible  manner.  It  would  require  m  >re  room  than 
we  c?ai  spare,  were  we  to  enter  into  any  d;  tails  of  the  method 
which  we  are  here  recommending  ;  but  we  trust  that  the  work 
vvhen  known,  mil  be  able  to  speak  for  itself;  all  that  we  are  desi- 
rous of  effecting,  is  to  coutiibute,  as  far  as  is  in  our  power^  to 
tlie  giving  it  what  publicity  we  can. 


Art.  XrV.  A  Collection  of  the  several  Points  of  Sessions" 
Law,  alphnbetii-nHif  arrans^ed ;  contained  in  Bnrn  and  Wil- 
/iams  OH  the  Office  of  a  Justice,  Blackst'mes  Commentaries^ 
East  and  Hawkins  on  Ciown  Law,  Addinglons  Penal  Sta^ 
tufes,  and  Const  and  Nnlau  on  the  Poor  Laws :  designed  to 
assist  Magistrates  to  refer  to  these  several  Authorities ;  to 
iupply  the  Clergif  zcith  professional  Infonnation ;  and  to 
enable  Vestries  to  transact  the  Business  if  their  respective 
Parishes.  The  Statutes  continued  to  57  Geo.  IIL  1817, 
inclusive.  Bi/  the  Rev  Samuel  Clapham,  M.  A.  Rector  of 
Gusscge  St.  Michael,  &;c.  vvo.  2  vols.  Jl.  Ss.  Butter- 
worth  and  Son.      1818. 

Of  all  men,  Sir  W.  Blackstone  informs  us,  the  clergy  and 
country-gentlemen  are  most  particularly  called  upon  to  study 
the  mumcir.al  law  of  their  country  ;  but,  uafortimately,  it  is 
njuch  easier  to  recommend  the  study  of  it  to  country-gentle- 
men, tlian  to  put  it  into  a  form  ensily  accessible.  To  accom- 
plish this  last  seems  to  have  been  the  object  of  Mr.  Clapliani, 
in  the  laborious  and  highly  useful  compilation  before  us  ;  and, 
in  fact,  the  work  is  capable,  not  only  of  facilitating  the  acouire- 
sient  of  a  cosnpeent  knowledge  of  Sessions'  Law,  but,  in  some 
degree,  evea  of  supersedmg  the  necessity  of  any  general  ac- 
quaintance with  its  prmciples.  By  referruig  to  .his  book,  the 
magistrate  may  easily  learn  \\her£  he  may  imd  the  requisite  in- 
formation upon  any  pai-ticular  point  that  happens  to  come  be- 
fore him ;  and  unless  the  case  be  of  so  much  importance  as  to 
demand  particular  attention,  he  will  seldom  iind  it  necessary  to 
examine  the  references  to  which  he  will  be  directed ;  the  in- 
forniatioa  contained  in  the  work;  being  of  itself  usually  suffi- 
cient 
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cient  for  general  purposes.  The  arrangement  of  the  work  is 
cl^ar  and  convenient ;  the  knowledge  conveyed  is,  for  the  most 
part,  ])erspicuousiy  and  concisely  worded  ;  and  the  names  under 
which  the  several  points  and  cases  are  classed,  being  made  with  a 
view  to  the  usage  of  common  language,  rather  than  of  legal  prac- 
ticcj  renders  tlie  work  altogether  extremely  well  adapted  for  the 
purposes  which  it  appears  to  have  been  intended  for.  But  the 
most  eflectual  means  of  recommending  the  book,  will  be  by 
citing  an  instance  of  some  particular  subject ;  take  for  example 
the  article  Game- Keepers. 

««  1.  LORD  OF  MANOR,   not   an  Esquire  by  virtue  of  his 

manor.     Vide  Esquires  2  supra. 

"  2.  Game-Keeper  not  to  kill  a  dog  of  a  qualified  person, 
when  running  after  hares  in  a  manor. 

"  Burn.      Game   11.    Vere  v.   Lord  Caivdor. Williams. 

Game  XV.  &.  C. Black,  b.  2.  c.  27.  (n.  9.) 

"  3.  Loud  of  Makor  cannot  convey  power  to  another,  of  ap- 
pointing agamekeeper  without  conveyance  of  manor  itself. 

"  Burn.     Game  IL     Calcraft  v.  Gibbs. Add.    Game  2521 

S.  C. Blacic.  b.  2.  s.  '27.  (n.  9.) 

"  4.  Game-Keepeu,  doubts  of  proper  appointment. 

"  BuKN.     Game  IL     Spurrier  v.  Vale, 

"  5.  Lord  of  Manor  not  to  authorize  game-keeper  to  search 
f  jr  dogs,  &c.  but  must  have  warrant  from  a  Justice. 

"  BuKN.     Game   IL     Carpenter  v.  Adams. —Williams. 

Game  XIV.  (n.)     Vide  Gun  3.  infra. 

"  6.  Lord  of  Manor,  unless  a  Justice,  not  to  seize  gun,  &c, 
out  of  manor ;  for  he  must  be  considered  acting  as  a  Justice. 
Williams.     Game  XIV.  {n,  Briggs  v.  Sir  Fred.  Evelyn.) 
7.  Game-Keeper  may  carry  a  gun  out  of  manor,  and  keep 
dogs,  &c.  any  where. 

"  Burn.      Game    IL      Rogers    v.    Carter. -Williams. 

Game  XV.     S.  C. Add.  Game  2542. Black,  b.  2.  c.  27. 

(n.  9.  S.  C.) 

"  8.  Gamf.-Keeper  not  to  take  into  custody  unqualified  per- 
sons killing  game  in  manor,  but  may  take  from  them  game,  guns, 
&c 

"  Add.  Supplement.   Game.  Robinson  v.  Finney. 

**  Gamk-Khepkr,  if  apprehending  offender,  destroying  game 
in  the  night,  and  killing  hiin,  not  murder.  21  Ed.  1  St.  2. — 4  and 
5  P.  and  M.  c.  1^3.  s.  4. 

"  Williams.    Homicide  I.  (3.) Black,  b.  2,  c.  27.  {n.  9.) 

—b,  4.  c.  14.   [180.]     East.  c.  5.  s.  31.  S6.     Vide  Chase  8.  supra." 
Vol.  1.  p  373. 

We   have  chosen  the  above  example,  quite  at  random  ;  and 
as  there  is  no  point  which  can  possit.ly  fall  under  the  cognizance 
of  a  magistrate  at   sessions,  but    is  handitd    in   the  same  con- 
cise 
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cise  and  intelligible  manner,  those  for  whom  the  work  was  in- 
tended will  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves,  how  far  it  is  likeljr 
to  suit  their  purposes. 


Art.  XV.  Anacreontis  Teii  Carmina  Latin^  reddidit. 
Gul.  Jac.  Aislabie,  A.M.  Suhjiciuntur,  Anacreontis  Epi' 
grammala  et  Theocriti  Anacreonticum  iti  moriuum  Adoiiin. 
]2nio.     ?«•  6d.     pp.48.     Ridgway.      1817. 

It  is  told  of  Boileau,  that  he  did  not  know  that  there  were  any 
poets  in  England  contemporary  wiih  himself,  till  Addison  pre- 
sented him  M  ith  a  copy  of  the  Mui<£  AiiglicatKB.  For  the  sake 
of  our  present  race  of  bards,  we  trust  that  they  are  better  known 
to  our  continental  neighbours,  and  that  the  Bas-bleu  of  Paris 
will  not  form  its  estimate  of  the  existing  British  Parnassus  from 
the  deceased  Musi^  EdincnseSj  or  the  Latin  of  Mr.  Aisiabie's 
performance. 

The  minor  poems  in  all  languages,  perhaps,  present  the 
greatest  difficulties  to  a  translator,  just  as  in  sculpture,  it  re- 
quires no  great  skill  to  produce  some  resemblance  in  modelling 
from  the  huge  masonry  of  a  Colossus,  while  a  nicer  eye  and  a 
more  delicate  touch  are  required  to  copy  a  gem.  It  is  true  that 
a  bungling  artist  may  imitate  the  magmtude  of  a  statue,  without 
attaining  its  dignity  ;  still  he  succeeds  in  one  portion  of  his  task  : 
but  if  he  fails  in  ihe  minute  grace  and  delicate  elegance  of  a 
bijou,  he  fails  in  all  that  belongs  to  it.  Who  would  run  the 
risk  of  translating  a  song  of  Burns  into  French  ?  or  a  fable  of  La 
Fontaine  into  English  r  and  who  does  not  feel  that,  however 
much  may  be  conveyed,  more  than  half  the  beauty  of  the  ori- 
ginal is  lost  ill  Cumberland's  Fragments,  or  Bland's  Anthology. 
Short  compositions,  if  they  are  good  for  any  thing,  are  much 
too  delicale  for  the  gross  process  of  transfusion ;  their  spirit 
evaporates  if  a  single  word  is  lost  in  filtration ;  and  if  another 
is  added,  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of  measure,  it  only  increases 
the  sediment  and  the  dregs. 

These  remarks,  applicable  to  all  languages,  are  peculiarly  so 
to  Greek.  In  this  tiiere  is  a  ceitain  ^(ps'Keia,  an  expressiveness, 
and  a  simplicity,  entirbly  its  own  ;  separating  and  estranging  it, 
as  it  were,  from  every  other  tongue  of  the  ancient  or  modern 
world.  What  are  the  two  hned  epigrams  when  dressed  in 
any  other  costume?  Who  can  duly  feel  the  sly  rebukes  of 
Cupid  to  the  nu^ry  Thunderer,  or  Uxe  bitter  denunciation  of  the 
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Vine  to  the  browsing  Goat,  unless  lie  knows  llieni  in  their  tia- 
pve  accoutrenieiits  U  '\9  thie  same  with  Anacreon,  clolhe  him 
in  French,  he  iva  powdt'red  petil  maitre,  array  him  in  English, 
'he  is  a  drunken  rake,  that  is,  il  he  is  hiuislatcd ;,  tor  the  honeyed 
sops  oi  Moore  bear  no  more  resemblance  to  Anacreon,  than  llieir 
author  himself  does  to  Heicules.  Tliis  author  indeed  took  a 
wiser  course,  and  boirovving  some  one  thought,  (and  not  always 
this)  from  his  original,  luxunaliid  ad  liltitam,  in  a  voiuptuousi- 
ness  of  his  own.  Cowley  has  sonietimes  a  most  happy  hke- 
iiess  ;  but  the  only  modern  who  lias  preserved  a  continual  neigh- 
bourhood, and  indeed  closely  invaded  the  very  throne  of  his 
niaster,  is  .Athanasius  Christop-do.  We  are  not  sure  whether 
the  \lpojri)i(x  y.0.1  (Sanyjy.oi.  of  tile  Romaic  poet,  are  known  in 
England,  but  they  ahnoht  deserve  to  have  been  written  in  the 
bell*  r  days  of  Gatece. 

We  have  suid  more  of  this  perhaps  than  the  subject,  cer- 
tainlv  more  than  the  little  book  before  us  mav  seem  to  demand  ; 
for  wilh  Anacreon_j  his  beauties  and  his  difficulties,  Mr.  Ais- 
labie,  we  fear,  has  but  little  to  do.  As  a  proof  of  this  our 
readers  may  take  the  following  specimen,  which  we  have  selected 
pretty  much  at  random. 

*'  IN  COLUMBAM. 

?'  Unde  Columba  volas  ?     Quo  tendis,  amabilis,  alaj 

Unguento  fulgens  ?     Quae  tibi  cura,  precor  ? 
Te'ius  ecce  senex  me  jussit  ndire  Bathyllum 

Qui  toto  princeps  omnia  in  orbe  regit. 
Me  Cythersea  levi  pro  carmine  vendidit  olim, 

Redderem  ut  optatum  fida  niinisterium. 
Nunc  etiara  caute  portatur  epistola  dulcis, 

Libera  pro  tali  munere'vita  manet. 
Quamyis  dimittat,  gressum  comitabor  herilem  ; 

Avia  perlustrans  cur  volitare  juvet  ? 
Quid  super  arboribus  vix  certa  cibaria  prosunt 

Dulcia  cum  panis  crusta  ministret  herus 
Porriga*  et  facilis  vinum  quod  ctipse  propinat  ? 

Forsitan  luinc  pennis  tangere  et  inde  lyrain 
Insignem  propius  d;!b!tur  dormire  beatai; 

Cedet  vei  cornix  garruiitate  procax.'*     P.  14. 

We  shall  not  trouble  ourselves  with  any  criticisms  upon  the 
above  translation,  but  in  ordt  r  that  Mr.  Aislabie  himself  may 
be  convinced  that  someihing  better  than  what  he  has  accom- 
})lished  is  very  possible,  we  have  rummaged  our  portfolio  for  a 
version  of  the  ode,  which  we  have  just  now  been  considering, 
from  the  pen^  noi  of  Mr,  Aislabie. 
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**  Die,  chara  ante  alias  et  amabilis  una  eokimbas, 

Die,  chara.,  uncle  volas,  et  unde  rores 
Depluis  arabrosios,  halantibus  undique  pennis? 

Die,  chara,  et  rloinini  tatere  nomen." 

Teius  ille  suo  me  misit,  amice,  Bathyllo, 

Ojttnes  qui  sibi  vindicans  amores, 
Omnes  imperio  premit,  et  moderamine  flectit, 

UJi  Cypria  me  dedit  puella, 
Quam  prius  exigui  pretio  placaverat  hymni. 

Et  jam  fida  ministra  Anacreontis, 
Quas  domini  tabuias,  quae  non  suspiria  porto 

At  noster  mihi  libere  vagari 
Gratus  ob  obsequium  promisit,  non  tamen  unquaia 

Talem  perlida  deserara  magistrum. 
Quid  juvat  aeries  montes  superare  volatu, 

Aut  in  vitibus  insidentem  opacis 
Nescio  quid  strepitare,  et  agresti  vescier  uva  ? 

Ahi  quanto  potius  tuis  in  ulnis 
Chare  senex,  pJacide  requiescam,  crustula  rriorsu 

Furtive  e  digitis  trahens  magistri: 
Aut  labiis  mustum  exsugam,  aut  quss  pocula  cautus 

Praigustayeris  admgvebis  ori 
Forsan  et  inde  calens  parvas  saltabo  choreas,     " 

Titubans  ebria  passibus  teneUis, 
Donee  fessa  choris  tandem  vinoque  quiesco. 

Turn  penna  dominum  tegens  arnica 
Fide  comes  lateri  plectrum  super  obdormisco, 

Sed  quas  garrio  fabulas  aniles! 
Hospcs  abi,  ne  dum  sermonibus  occupor,  ips^ 

Me  pica  facias  procaciorem. 

From  what  we  have  said,  we  imagine  Mr.  Aislabie  will  con- 
jclude  that  we  do  not  regard  his  tranilatiou  uF  Anacreon  with  any 
feelings  of  particular  admiration.  This,  however,  is  a  soft  way 
of  stating  our  opinion ;  because  independently  of  the  indif- 
ferent quality  of  bis  versification,  he  is  sometimes  guilty  of  sins 
against  laws,  that  are  more  important  than  those  of  metre  and 
good  laste.  Anacreon  is  a  libertine  author  enough  in  the  ori- 
ginal;  and  it  would  often  be  difficult  to  express  liis  sentiments 
in  any  form  of  words,  without  shocking  the  feelings  of  deli- 
cacy ;  Mr.  Ai-slabie,  however,  seems  to  think  otherwise ;  the 
following  lines  remind  us  but  little  of  the  Teian  bard,  (piXyjj  /xer* 
fiTaigr,5  under  the  purple  clusters  of  his  vineyard,  breathing  wine 
and  odours. 

Me  veteri  potius  juvat  insanire  Lyaso 

3Et  nardo  lepid^  cum  raeretrice  frui,  P.  16^ 
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Art.  Xyi.  Observations  on  the  casual  and  periodical 
Influence  of  particular  States  of  the  Atmosphere  on  human 
Health  and  Diseases,  particular^/  Insanity.  With  a  Table 
of  Referetice  to  Authors.  Bi/  Thomas  Forster,  F.  L.  S. 
Corresp.  Memb.  Acad.  Nat-  Sciences  at  Philadelphia,  Sic.^c. 
S^c.     8vo.      106  pp.     4s.     Underwood  and  Co.     1817. 

Art.  XVII.  Observations  on  the  Phenomena  of  Insanity. 
Being  a  Supplement  to  Observations  on  the  casual  and 
periodical  Injiuenee  of  peculiar  States  of  the  Atmosphere  on 
human  Health  and  Disease.  By  Thomas  Forster,  F.  L.  S. 
Corresp.  Mem.  Acad.  Nat.  Sciences  Philadelphia,  !fc.Sic.S)C. 
8vo.     38  pp.     Underwood  and  Co.     1817- 

The  author  of  the  above  treatises,  is  a  disciple,  not  of  Celsus 
and  Sydenham,  in  physic,  nor  of  Bacon  and  Locke,  in  philo- 
sophy, but  of  two  ingenious  gentlemen,  well  known  to  the 
public,  for  certain  extraordinary  discoveries  which  they  professed 
to  have  made,  respecting  the  causes  and  indications  of  the 
varieties  observable  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of 
individuals  :  our  readers  will  easily  divine  that  we  are  now 
speaking  of  the  celebrated  Drs.  Gall  and  Spuraheim,  to  the 
latter  of  whom  the  first  of  the  publications  prefixed  to  this 
article  is  dedicated.  We  have  thought  it  useful  to  mention  this, 
because,  to  state,  that  a  medical  practitioner  is  a  believer  in  the 
craft  of  craniology,  includes  a  very  significant  piece  of  criticism 
upon  the  quality  of  his  understanding  generally. 

Dr.  Forster  is  of  opinion,  that  there  are  peculiar  states  of 
the  atmosphere,  which  depend  neither  upon  its  temperature, 
weight,  nor  moisture,  but  which  produce  very  sensible  eftects 
upon  human  health.  That  this  influence  occurs  twice  to  some 
individuals,  in  the  course  of  twenty-eight  days,  but  more  com- 
monly only  once  a  month ;  causing  a  general  increase  of  irri- 
tability over  the  whole  body,  and  indisposing  particularly  to  all 
intellectual  exertion ;  and  which  accordingly  our  author  names 
*^  monthly  periods  of  iiritability."  At  these  periods,  the  symp 
toms  of  all  chronic  complaints  are  exacerbated  ;  more  especially 
head-ach,  epilepsy,  catalepsy,  insanity,  and  other  nervous  diseases. 
There  are  also,  our  author  is  willing  to  believe,  diurnal  periods 
of  diseases  ;  there  are  likewise  periods  which  occur  every  second, 
third,  and  fourth  day.  *^  How  far  this  doctrine  be  correct,''  our 
author,  with  great  simplicity,  observes,  "  future  observations 
may  shew."  When  Dr.  Forster  shall  have  verified  his  predic- 
tions, we  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  hearing  the  result;  but,  as 
it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  "  future  observatious"  may  shew, 
that  his  doctrine  is  7iot  correct,  we  think  it  would  have  been 
wiser  in  Dr.  Forster  to  have  kept  his  treatise  in  his  port-folio  for 
the  present.     We  may  as  well,  however,  hint  to  our  author, 
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that  unless  his  "  future  observations"  should  happei^  to  be  a 
little  more  succinct,  a  little  more  to  the  purpose  tlian  those 
which  his  past  experience  has  enabled  bira  to  collect,  we  doubt 
whether  the  interests  of  science  are  likely  to  be  much  benefited 
by  the  result  of  his  lucubrations.  In  the  following  extract  of 
cases,  we  recognize  the  very  spirit  of  our  old  friend  Dr. 
Spurzheim's  writings. 

"  A  patient  complained  for  a  long  time,  of  lovvness  of  spirits 
and  fear,  but  could  assign  no  object  of  his  terrors.  He  reasoned 
with  himself  for  a  long  time  against  this  feeling,  but  at  length  gave 
way  to  it,  becasoe  melancholy,  and  put  an  end  to  his  life  by 
hanging.  This  is  a  simple  case  of  the  morbid  activity  of  a  par- 
ticular organizajyn,  without  an  external  cause  even  imagined. 

"  Another  person  got  into  a  low  state  of  health  from  disorder 
of  the  digestive  organs,  attended  with  want  of  bile,  which  at  . 
length  affected  the  brain  :  he  had  periods  of  exacerbation,  during 
which  he  declared  he  should  be  ruined  by  bills  which  were  coming 
in,  though  all  his  comrades  knew  he  owed  very  little.  He  walked 
quietly  up  stairs  in  one  of  these  fits,  and  hung  himself.  Such 
persons,  had  the  periods  been  foreknown,  might  have  been  pre- 
vented from  doing  the  act. 

•'  The  choice  of  a  peculiar  mode  of  death,  which  some  per« 
sons  have,  shows  also  the  physical  nature  of  the  propensity,  since 
we  must  ascribe  it  to  the  peculiar  and  modified  activity  of  a  dis- 
ordered brain. — Of  the  fbUowing  case  I  have  been  assured,  on 
good  authority. 

*'  A  child  was  in  the  habit  of  playing  in  a  garden,  from  whence 
it  frequently  ran  into  the  house,  and  said,  a  voice  always  called  it 
to  the  water,  but  it  dared  not  to  go.     It  repeated  this  story  fre- 
quently, saying,  the  voice  always  called  it ;  it  must  and  would  go. 
The  child  was  one  day  found  drowned  in  the  same  water."   P.  62. 
"  I  know  a  person  who  refused  to  ascend  with  me  a  dangerous 
precipice,  saying,  that  at  that  period  he  could  not  trust  himself, 
on  account  of  a  propensity,  which  he  had  had  irom  his  boyhood, 
to  throw  himself  down  from  high  places.    He  vvould  have  willingly 
gone  in   a  few  days'   time  without   fear.     Several  persons  have 
spoken  of  this  mad  propensity  to  throw  themselves  down  from 
heights,  but  who  retain  sufficient  command  of  themselves  never  to 
do  it.     It  is  probable  that  in  many  suicides,  from  moral  causes,  in 
which    the  individuals  have  chosen   this  dreadful  mode  of  death, 
they  have  been  directed  by  some  internal  propensity  ;  since  some 
hue  taken  trouble  to   kill  themselves  in  this  particular  manner, 
when   easier  methods    offered    themselves. — Others  have   felt,  at 
times,  an  almost  resistless  inclination    to    throw  themselves  into 
great  waterfalls,  for  which  they  could  not  account;  as  no  other 
sort  of  de.uh  seemed  pleasant  to  them.     I  could  relate  numerous 
other  cases  of  persons  who  have  confidently  assured  me,  that  at 
periods  of  irritability  they  have  felt  the  most  violent  desire  to  die 
by   particular    means,     i   forego  the  narration  of  them,  because 
tney  seem  almost  incredible,  and  the  relation  of  them  could  do  no 
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good  to  the  illustration  of  physiologj.  I  notice  them  merely  t<5 
excite  the  attention  of  those  wl\o,  from  their  professional  situations, 
have  more  ext/^nsive  opportunities  of  observing  and  conversing 
witli  the  insane.  In  Oerniany  nniny  cases  of  this  kind  have  been 
commfmorated.  Indeed,  in  nations  where  ideality  prevails  must 
the  fanciful  character  of  t'^e  feelings  be  more  developed,  and  those 
infinite  shades  cnA  maditications  of  sentimentality  and  error  of 
mind  be  observed  which,  when  persons  of  this  kind  go  mad,  must 
give  a  peculiar  character  lo  tht'ir  symptoms.  Very  curious  cases 
are  on  record;  but  it  ii>  of  icss  mipoit'nce  to  enumerate  the  par- 
ticulars of  th.se,  ilian  it  is  to  excite  the  attention  of  medical  men 
to  the  deg^-ee  in  which  the  disorders  themselves  may  be  periodical." 
P.  64. 

Jf  Dr.  Forster  can  extract  any  nition-.l  philosophy,  of  any 
sort,  from  suth  facts  as  the  abive,  all  we  can  si'.y  is,  he  is  a 
p^.ujc!*  mort;  uigenitMis  person  llian  the  inventor  of  a  practical 
ih.eory,  founded  upon  "  luuire  observation,"  would,  prima  faiie, 
appear  to  be. 
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Scrtnons.  Sy  John  B.  Ronieyn,  U.D.  Pastor  ot  the  Pie.sbyteriau  Church, 
Cedar-street,  ?Vew  Yorli.     8vo.     10s,  6d.  _ 

A  Delt-Dce  of  ilie  Clinrih  Mi!>^iollary  Socje,ty,  against  the  Objections  of  tii« 
Kev.  J^)^iatl  Tliomr.s,  M.A.  AicUtleHCon  of  Bath.   By  tlif  Rev.  Daniel  Wil»oii.  6d. 

Sermons,  V>y  Daniel  VVti-^on,  \l.i\.  of  St  KHniund's  H.ill,  Oxford,  and  Mi- 
nister oi  St.  ,I<i!iii'.^  CIiuikI,  Bfd lord-row,  '  ondon.     8vo.     l'2s. 

A  Sermon  on  llie  Sin  aiwJ  llaiit'er  o(  Ridicul"- on  Religious  Subjects.  Preached 
in  the  Parish  (,'hnrch  of  WaithajUistgw,  on  Sunday,  Dec.  '28.  3y  the  Ecv, 
George  Hughes,  Curate.      Is.  6d, 

A  Letter  to  ih<?  Ilij;hr  Rev.  Lord  Bi-hop  of  London  ;  being  an  Apology  for  tfie 
Congregations  ;)vul  ftliiiisters  of  the  Lfjndon  Cliupels,  in  Aiiiwer  to  the  Asperstong 
of  the  Editor  ot  the  Brjijrh  Ciitic      Is.  6d. 

TlieTrunnpli  ot  Faiili  i\\  the  l^ro-^i  ect  a.d  Crisis  of  Death  :  a  Funeral  Sermon, 
occ3si(ine<l  by  ll'u  Decease  of  the  l^ev.  Robert  Siinpsoii,  D.D.  late  Theological 
Tutor  of  the  i^i  ox  ton  Ac. ■demy.      By  George  Clayton.     2s. 

A  Key  to  tli<  Old  Tcst.im<.iit  ;  or  a  SKminary  View  of  the  several  Books,  point- 
in"  out  tUe  Instructioiis  and  Mxsteries  which  iJiey  contain;  with  a  short  Analysis 
of  Ectlesiastes,  and  tlie  Canticle  of  Caiiticles,  and  a  more  detailed  Account  of 
tbi'  Fsalnis  and  the  1  roplietic  WritiiigSj  as  they  bear  'I'estimony  to  Jesus  Christ, 
and  his  Cliurcli,      By  tlie  Rev.  Ilenrv  Rutter,     10s.  6d. 

The  two  JItavcr.ty  iXJemorialiss,  or  Love  and  Truth  ;  stating  to  the  Christian 
World  their  present  peculiar  Distresses,  and  imploring  Relief.     9.s.  6d. 

A  Sermon,  preadied  at  St.  Clary's,  Osl'>'rd,  before  tlie  lli.iversity,  on  Whit- 
MoHdiiy,  Max  Vo,  l^i7.  By  Herbert  Randolph,  M.A.  -sludent  of  Christ  Church. 
To  which  are  adaed,  copious  Notes.     5s.  ' 

The  Church  hei  own  Apologist ;  proving  her  Moderation  from  her  Constitu- 
tion, Appoiiitnie-  t>  and  Biaciice  ;  and  the  Mean  slic  preserves  betvveen  the  Ex- 
tremes of  Popery  and  Knilnisiasiii.  Altered  from  PuJIer.  By  the  Rev.  D. 
Campbell,  late  of  Trinity  Hull,  Ciiibiidge.     8\o.     8s. 

Sermons  on  the  Connnandments.  By  Robert  Jones,  D.D  late  Senior  Chaplain 
at  the  (.^ape  of  Oood  Hope.     8vo.     6i. 

The  Rev.  James  Rudge's  Sermon  to  the  Distressed  Seamen,  preached  on  board 
the  Abundance  and  Plover  Store-ships,  and  at  ihc  London  Workhouse, on  Sunday, 
Jan.  18, 1818.     Is. 

A  Secoad  Protest  against  the  Church  Missionary  §ocietjf,  addressed  to  Lord 
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James  O'Brien,  Cliairmaii  to  the  Committee  of  tlie  Bath  Missionary  Association. 
6cl. 

A  Couiitcr  Protest  of  a  Layman,  in  Reply  to  the  Protest  of  Archdt-acort 
Thomas  against  tiie  Formation  of  an  Aisociation  at  Batli,  in  Aid  of  tlic  Church 
Missionary  Society.  By  George  PryiiiK-,  Esq.  AI.A.  ]iarrisler  at  Law,  and  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  Collpge,  Camhriclge.      Ih. 

Economy :  a  Duty  of  Natural  and  llevcaied  Religion,  with  Thoughts  on 
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Art.  I.     Notes  on  the  Preface  to  the  Rhe7nhh  Testament 
printed  in  Dublin,  \Q\S.     8vo.     150  pp.     Dublin;    Jones. 

1817. 

It  is  now  five  months  since  we  presented  to  the  public  our  ob- 
servations upon  the  Irish  edition  of  the  Rhemish  hible.  From 
the  various  extracts  which  we  then  made,  both  from  the  Preface 
and  from  the  Notes,  our  readers  were  enabled  to  form  a  suffi- 
cient estimate  both  of  the  spirit  of  the  original  work,  and  of 
the  feelings  which  its  republication  was  calculated  to  excite. 
The  doctrines  indeed,  which  it  professes,  are  no  other  than  those 
which  the  Romish  Church  in  its  councils  and  canons  has  uni- 
formly maintained,  nor  is  the  practice  which  it  inculcates,  any 
other  than  that  which,  when  armed- with  power,  she  has  con- 
stantly pursued.  If  other  proofs  were  wanting,  the  republication 
of  the  Rhemish  1  estument  alone,  must  convince  every  candid 
and  rational  mind,  that  in  the  principles  and  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Romish  Church,  not  the  slightest  change  has  been  effected.  Dr. 
Troy  himself,  in  his  Pastoral  Letter  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
in  1798,  has  informed  us,  that  the  religious  pkinciples 
OF  THE  Roman  Catholics,  being  unchangeable, 
THEY  ARE  APPLICABLE  TO  ALL  TIMES.  We  had  been  suf- 
ficiently sanguine,  or  rather  sufficiently  weak,  to  entertain  a  hope 
that  the  large  and  increasing  concessions  made  by  the  Protestants 
to  their  Catholic  countrymen,  might  perhaps  have  wrought  somtt 
alteration,  if  not  in  the  principles,  at  least  in  'the  spirit  of  the 
latter.  It  might  not,  indeed,  have  been  too  much  to  expect,  that 
when  preparations  were  making  to  change  tlie  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  British  Constitution,  for  the  admission  of  Catholics 
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into  offires  of  the  highest  power  and  trust,  that  such  efforts 
would  have  been  met  halt"  way  by  those  whose  interests  they 
were  intended  so  exclusively  to  advance.  It  might  iiave  been 
expected,  that  when  a  main  branch  of  the  Constitution  was  to 
l;e  surrendered  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  the  Church  of 
Home,  on  its  part,  would  have  surrendered  those  doctrines 
which,  were  destructive  to  liie  remainder.  It  miglit  have  been 
expected,  not  diat  tlie  Church  of  lunne  should  have  changed 
her  religious  creed,  bsl  should  have  abjured  her  persecuting 
principles.  Had  the  Catholics  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with 
their  Intrarchy  at  their  head,  prepared  an  abjuration  of  all  those 
parts  of  ihcir  Ger.eriJ  Councils,  (of  the  fourth  Lateran  espe- 
cially) in  which  the  persecution,  nay,  even  the  extermination,  of 
heretics,  that  is,  of  their  Protestant  brethren,  is  inculcated;  had 
they,  by  the  authority  of  a  great  national  Council,  prepared  to 
expunge  from  their  religious  statute  book  every  clause  which 
consigned  to  perdition  those  without  the  pale  of  their  Church, 
one  objtclion  at  least  to  their  admission  n^ight  have  been  re- 
moved. On  the  roiUrary,  as  the  Protestants  have  retreated,  the 
Catholics  have  advancecl ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  desire  oi 
conciliation  evinceci  by  the  former,  has  absolute  sovereignty 
been  demanded  by  the  latter. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine  by  vi\vAi  argument  the  advocates 
for  emancipation  can  either  palliate  or  defend  the  rcpui)licatioii 
of  the  Hhemish  Bible,  it  could  not  arise  from  a  desire  of 
putting  into  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  population  of  Ireland,  an 
English  version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  j  as  an  mithorized  version, 
with  a  Romish  text  and  Romish  notes,  was  published  in  1791y 
and  has,  since  that  time,  been  in  general  circulation.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  friends  of  the  Catliolics  may  produce  tiie  lol- 
lovving  disavowal  on  the  part  of  Dr.  IVoy,  as  a  trinmphautr 
answer  to  all  the  conclusions  which  nright  be  drawn  by  the  ene- 
mies of  emancipation  fiom  the  publication  of  the  otfensive 
volume.  As  we  have  this  disavowal  now  before  us  in  the 
Dubiin  Correspondent,  Oct.  27,  lBi7,  we  shall  transcribe  it  for 
the  infornuuiou  of  those  among  our  readers  who  may  not  have 
seen  it  ia  any  other  publication-. 

"    nECLAKATION    OF    DOCTOR    TROY, 

"  Having  seen  a  new  edition  of  the  Rhemish  Testament,  with 
Annotations,  published  by  Coi/ne,  Dublin,  and  Keating,  &c.  Loiidun, 
1.8l6",  said  to  be  rcvit-ed,  corrected,  and  improved  by  me,  I  think  it 
necessary  to  declare,  that  1  never  approved,  nor  meant  to  approve, 
of  any  edition  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  which  was  not  entirely 
conlorniable,  us  well  in  the  notes  as  in  the  text,  to  that  vvliich  was 
edited  by  Ji.  Cross,  Dublin,  1791,  containing  the  usual  and  prescri- 
bed Ibnnula  of  my  approbation,  and  which  hus  served  as  an  exemplar 
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to  the  several   editions   that  have  since  been  published   with    my 
Sanction. 

"  As  in  the  said  new  edition,  the  notes  vary  essentially  from 
those  of  the  last-mentioned  editions,  which  (xclusively  I  have  sanc- 
tioned for  publication.  I  should  think  that  circumstance  alone, 
tuHy  suffirient  to  induce  me  to  withhold  every  kind  of  approbatiori 
trom  it;  but  having  read,  and  now,  for  the  tirst  time,  C(nisiderecl 
these  notes,  1  not  only  do  not  sanction  them,  but  solemnly  declare^, 
that  1  utterly  reject  them  generally,  as  hiirsh  and  irritating  in  ex- 
pression, some  of  them  as  false  and  absurd  in  reasoning,  and  many 
of  them  as  uncharitable  in  senliment.  They  further  appear  to 
countenance  opinions  and  doctrines,  which,  in  common  vvith  the 
other  Rcjuian  Catholics  of  the  Empire,  I  have  solemnly  disclaimed 
upon  oalh. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  smd  with  these  impressions  on  my 
mind,  1  feel  it  an  imperious  duty  to  admonish  that  portion  of  the 
Catholic  Body  which  is  entrusted  to  my  charge,  of  the  danger  of 
reading,  or  paying  any  attention  to  the  notes  or  comments  of  said 
new  edition  of  the  Testament  ;  and  1  enjoin  the  Roman  Catholic 
Clergy  of  this  Diocese  to  discourage  and  prevent,  by  every  means 
in  their  power,  the  circulation,  amongst  Catholics,  of  a  work  tend- 
ing to  lead  the  faithful  astray,  and  much  better  fitted  to  enger.der 
and  promote,  among  Christians,  hostility,  bitterness  and  strife,  than 
(what  should  be  the  object  of  every  such  production)  to  cultivate 
the  gunuine  spirit  of  the  Gospel — that  is,  the  spirit  of  meekness, 
charity  and  peace." 

"  J.  T.  TROY.* 

"'Dublin,  24th  Oct'.  1S17/' 

We  are  happy  to  liiul  that  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Troy  so  exactly 
coincides  with  ours.  We  caiuiot  indeed  hare  the  vanity  to  sup- 
pose that  any  observations  of  ours  could  have  sufiicient  weight 
v%it!i  Dr.  I'roy  to  produce  fronv  his  high  authority  so  explicit, 
unequivocal,  and  warm  disavowal  of  the  offensive  volume.  Yet 
it  will  certainly  appear,  that  some  days  before  this  deelaratioii 
was  published,  the  number  of  the  British  Critic,  in  which  the 
animadversions  on  the  lihemish  Testament  were  contained,  had 
found  it«  way  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Troy.  It  is  certainly  how- 
ever, a  eiiciimstance  worthy  of  remark,  that  from  the  day  of 
its  ptd)!i<  alion,  to  the  twenty-fourth  oi  October,  1817,  the  bonfc 
should  have  been  entirely  unnoticed  by  Dr.  Troy  or  any  other 
member  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy.  The  volume  now  lies  be- 
fore US,  Ivcaring  in  its  title-page  the  date  of  18l6,  making  an  in* 
{erval  of  a  year  between  the  piiblieation  and  the  disavowal.  But 
there  is  a  circmnstance  still  more  extraordinary,  to  which  we 
wotdd  call  the  attention  of  the  ptdfiic.  The  volume,  thongh 
it  assumes  an  miifcMm  appearance,  atul  hears  the  date  of  1816, 
!i^>pe;iiT',l  originuily  in  nurnbers.      We  have  now  l)'i«ig  before  us, 

I  'f.  Nivmher 
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Number  X.  of  the  lloh/  Catholic  Bible,  patroni/ed  byltU  the 
Culholic  Bisliops,  and  actually  containing  the  whole  Pr*eface,  in 
which  we  have  aheady  shewn  so  much  objt'ciioiia!)!e  matter  ta 
exist,  and  promisina;  that  in  future  numbers  the  whole  ot  the 
Rhemish  notes  should  also  appear.  Thus  then,  from  1813  to 
lb  17,  during  a  period  of  fuur  i/ears,  was  this  Bible  in  circula- 
tion, wilhout  any  animadversion  on  the  pari  <A'1l)\-.  Troy.  Now 
in  the  title-page  to  this  number,  we  iind  the  name  of  Dr.  Troy, 
not  only  among  the  general  supporters  of  the  work,,  but  as  the 
peculiar  patron  and  protector  of  the  publicatioii. 

"  By  |)c'rmission  of  the  most  Rev.  Dr.  Troy,  this  work  is  care- 
fuliy  revising  by  the  Rev.  P.  A.  Walsh,  Dublin." 

Now   we  are  all  well  acquainted  with  the  strict  ecclesiastical 
discipline  which  the  Catholic  hierarchy  in   Ir+land  rxercise  over 
their  dioceses,  and  we  know  that  with  resj>ect  to  religious  books, 
their  supeiintendence  is   peculiarly  active  and  rigid.     We  really 
know  not  in  what  light  we  can  put  the  question.     Shall  we  sup- 
pose the  aflairs  of  his  diocese  to  be  so  far  neglected  by  Dr.  TroV;, 
as  that  he  should  be  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  •* 
Bible  with  annotations,  for  the  publication  of  which  its  editor 
professed  tlrat  he  had  the  sanction  of  his  diocesan  ?  Can  we  again 
suppose,  that  Dr.  Troy  is  so  little  acquainted  with  the  theology 
of  his  Church,  as  only  since  last  September  "  to  have  read,  and 
now,  for  f he  first  time.,  cousidtred"  the  very  celebrated  notes 
upon  the  Rhemi->h  Testament  ?     ^Ve  believe  that  we  shall  pay  a 
merited  compliment   to   the   titular  Archbisliop  of  Dublin,  iu 
which  his  cleigy  and  laity  will  cordially  join  us,  that  theie  is  no 
Catholic  prelate  more  active  iu  the  affairs  of  his  diocese,  or  more 
deeply  versed   in  the  theology   of  his  Church  than    Dr.  Troy. 
Nor  was  the  publication  itself,  either  from  its   jrivacy,  or  from 
its   ill   success,,  below   his   notice.     We   find  an   advertisement 
attacl>ed  to  the  number  before  us,  in  whicii  the  proprietor  in- 
forms the  public,  that  since  the  work  commenced  printing,  two 
tfiousand  more  subscribers  had  been  added  to  the  oiiginal  num- 
ber, and  that  therefore  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  having  all 
"^  ihe  numbers  from  I.  to  X.  reprinted.     This  will  give  the  public 
some  notion  of  the  magniUtde  of  the  work,  and  of  its  extended 
circulation.     It  is  extraordinary  indted  that  any  religious  publi- 
catton  should  appear  in  the  diocese  of  Dr.  Troy  without  his  pre- 
'  vious  examination,  it  is  more  extraordinary  still,  that  any  Catholic 
priest  should  have  forged  the  sanction  of  such,  a  diocesan,  and  it 
is  the  most  extraoidinary  of  all,  that  Dr.  Tioy  should  suffer  this 
tojgery  to  be  circulated  through  Ireland  fui  Jour  yeais,  wilhout 
enteriijg  any  protest,  not  only   against  the  forgery,   but  against 
the  opinious  wliich  thai  forgery  vas  desigfted  to  recoiumeud. 

Not 
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Not  many  days  however,  after  tliis  protest  of  Dr.  Troy  was 
issued,  a  letter  appeared  from  Mr.  Coyne,  of  Parliament-street, 
Dublin,  the  publisher  of  the  Bible  in  question.  As  this  is 
rather  a  curious  document,  we  shall  transcribe  it  from  the  same 
number  of  the  Dublin  Correspondent  which  contained  the  pro- 
test of  Dr.  Troy.     It  is  as  follows. 

*'    TO    HIS    GRACE    THE    MOST    REV.    DR.    TROY." 

"  Parliament-Street,  October  26,  1817. 
"   Most  Honoured  Lord, 

"  It  is  with  pain  and  difficulty  that  I  am  obliged  to  controvert' 
for  a  moment,  any  statement  coming  from  your  Grace ;  but  the 
■character  which  I  have  earned  and  maintained  these  fifteen  years, 
unsullied,  in  the  opinions  of  the  Catholic  Clergy  and  Hierarchy  of 
Ireland,  as  the  oJily  Publisher  and  Bookseller  in  the  kingdom  of 
works  exc/wwiffj/ Catholic,  puts  me  under  the  indispensable  necessity 
"of  addressing  your  Grace  in  public.  The  declaration  which  your 
<3race  has  published,  leaves  no  alternative,  but  that  of  either  sub- 
mitting to  the  imputations  which  it  fastens  upon  me,  or  of  giving,  as 
1  now  do,  a  simple  statement  of  facts,  for  the  truth  of  which  I  ap- 
peal to  your  Grace's  candour, — and  which  shall,  I  trust,  substan- 
tially remove  the  impression  that  your  Grace's  Declaration  is  cal- 
culated to  produce  on  the  public  mind  with  regard  to  me. 

"  On  Monday,  the  13th  inst.  your  Grace  sent  me  a  message  by 
your  servant,  requesting  to  see  me  at  Cavendish-row,  at  the  hour  of 
two  o'clock.  I  had  scarcely  entered  your  Grace's  apartment,  when 
the  Very  Reverend  Dr.  Hamill,  your  Grace's  Vicar-Geiienil,  and 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Kenny,  of  Clongowes  College  appeared.  Your 
Grace  then  produced  and  read  a  paper,  purporting  to  bean  extract 
from  the  British  Critic,  and  containing  animadversions  on  the  Notes 
of  a  late  Edition  of  the  Catholic  Bible,  bearing  in  the  title  page,  the 
approbation  of  your  Grace.  You  then  observed,  '  that  you  were 
sure  I  had  no  bad  intention  in  putting  your  Grace's  name  to  the 
work,  but  that  very  bad  consequences  had  followed  ;  that  finding  its 
''vay  into  England,  it  had  armed  our  enemies  against  us,  and  this  at 
a  time  when  we  were  seeking  Emancipation.'  Up<Mi  these  remarks, 
I  asked,  '  Did  not  your  Grace  approve  and  sanction  the  publication 
of  a  Bible  by  a  Mr.  M'Namara,  of  Cork  ?'  Your  Grace  replied,  *  I 
did.'  I  then  asked,  '  Did  not  your  Grace  depute  the  Rev.  P.  A. 
Walsh,  of  Denmark-street  chapel,  to  revise,  correct,  and  approve, 
for  publication,  in  your  Graces  name,  the  said  Bible  of  M'Namara  ?' 
Your  Grace  answered,  *  I  did.'  '  Then,  my  Lord,'  said  I,  '  that  is 
the  Bible  now  in  your  hand.'  '  I  never  authorised,'  replied  your 
Grace,  •  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walsh  to  approve  a  Bible  with  the  Rhemish 
Notes'  '  Of  any  private  understanding,'  said  I,  '  between  your 
Grace  and  Mr.  Walsh,  I  know  nothing;  but  this  I  know,  that  Mr. 
Walsh  IS  accountable  for  your  Grace's  approbation,  which  is  now 
in  the  title-page.'  '  But,''  said  your  Grace,  '  are  not  you  the  per- 
son who  published  this  Bible — it  bears  your  name  r'  '  Mo,  my 
Lofd,'  said  I ;  '  I  am  neithsr  the  printer  nor  publisher;  and  I  shall 

now 
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now  relate  to  your  Grace,  how  it  comes  to  bear  my  name  t—r 
WNajiiara,  the  Publisher  of  the  flible  to  which  your  Grace  guxe 
your  sanction,  became  a  Bankrupt  before  the  work  was  completed. 
IMr.  John  . Gumming,  of  Ormond-quay,  Assignee  to  the  Bankrupt, 
purchase  the  unfinished  part,  and  to  cover  his  own  losses,  resolved 
upon  perlecliug  the  Publication.  Having  called  upon,  and  re- 
quested of  me,  to  allow  him  to  put  my  name  to  the  work,  I  refused, 
except  on  the  condition,  that  the  Clergyman,  deputed  by  your 
Grace,  continued  to  correct  the  unfinished  part.  This  1  did,  with- 
out any  interest  whatever  in  the  transaction.  Mr.  Gumming  ac- 
cordingly applied  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walsh,  to  whom  he  paid  £30  on 
completing  the  revision  of  the  work,  and  took  his  leceipt  for  the 
amount.  Whjni  I  had  finished  this  narrative,  your  Grace,  in  the 
presence  of  Doctor  Ilarnill,  and  the  Rrv.  Mr.  Kenny,  accjuitted  me, 
in  the  most  unequivocal  tcrnis,  of  having  had  any  thing  t»  do  with 
the  publication.  I  then  remaiked,  that  your  Grace  having  in  difter- 
i?nt  conversations  disclaimed  your  approbalion  ;  and  certain  indivi- 
duals having  in  conscpjuence  denounced  me  as  the  forger  of  it,  I 
should,  in  my  own  defence,  publish  the  whole  transaction;  upon 
which  your  Grace  promised  me  to  take  every  opportunity  of  di?a- 
busing  those,  to  whom  you  had  spoken  on  the  subject.  For  the 
truth  ot  what  I  have  now  related,  touching  the  interview  of  Monday 
the  13th  instant,  I  appeal  to  your  Grace,  to  Doctor  ilamill,  and  to 
the  llev,  Mr.  Kenny. 

"  Did  I  not  afterwards  send  your  Grace  the  Numbers  of  this 
^aid  Ilhemish  Testament,  on  the  covers  of  which  are  printed  these 
words: — '  Now  publishing  by  M'Namara,  the  Catholic  Bible 
.....  To  render  it  the  more  complete,  the  elegant,  copious,  and 
instructive  Notes  or  Annotations  of  the  Rhemish  Ttstament  will  be 
inserted By  permission  of  his  Grace,  Dr.  T.  Troy,  Ca- 
tholic Lord  Primate  of  Ireland,  this  work  is  carefully  revising,  by 
the  Kev.  P.  A.  Walsh,  Denmark-street,  Dublin.  Printed  by  Gum- 
ming?— Moreover,  did  1  not  accompany  these  Numbers  with  a 
letter,  calling  on  your  Grace  to  make  good  your  promise  of  clearing 
my  character  from  the  imputations  it  had  lain  under,  through  your 
Grace's  misconception  of  the  facts  ?  This  letter,  my  Lord,  1  sup- 
press, from  the  same  motives  of  delicacy  which  have  kept  me  silent,^ 
until  your  Grace's  declaration  forced  me  thus  to  state  the  facts  ;  nor 
shall  I  add  one  single  comment,  but  leave  the  public  to  draw  their 
ow)»  conclusions. 

*'  I  am,  most  honoured  Lord,  your  Grace's  very  humble  and 
most  obedient  servant, 

**  RicirAiiD  CovNii." 

From  this  letter  of  the  bookseller,  it  would  appear  that  Dr. 
Troy  had  actually  given  his  sanction  to  the  Bible  published  by 
M'Namara  of  Cork;  that  Dr.  Troy  deputed  Mr.  Walsh  to 
tevise,  correct,  and  approve  it  in  his  natnc  ;  and  we  iiavc  shewn 
ibat  in  the  tille-page  of  the  number  published  in    1813,  the 
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Rlieniish  notes  were  promised,  and  diat  itj  its  body  the  Rhemish 
Preface  was  actually  printed.  It  woidd  appear  that  upon  these 
circHinstances  being  represented  to  Dr.  rroy,  lie  fnlly  acquitted 
Coyne  on  the  ISih  ot"  October,  but  that  after  such  aequitial,  by 
liis  subsequent  protest  ot  the  24th  ot"  October,  he  pijssed  upou 
him  the  severest  censure.  It  would  also  appear,  that  Dr.  Troy 
allows  on  the  13th,  tliat  lie  had  sauciioned  and  approved  of  the 
edition  in  questit)n,  but  that  on  the  24th,  lie  utterly  denies  ever 
having  given  any  such  sanction  or  approbation. 

Our  readers  are  in  full  possession  of  the  evidence  and  the 
document.^,  ar.d  we  shall  leave  it  to  thcni  to  (letennine  tipon  the 
merits  of  the  case.  We  have  not  heard  that  Dr.  Tioy  has 
publisiied  any  rejoindei-  to  Mr.  Coyne,  which  may  be  calculated 
to  do  away  the  impression  which  his  letter  may  excite.  Slioidd 
any  such  document -come  into  our  hands,  in  Justice  to  Dr.  Troy 
we  shall  C£rtauily  give  it  publicity.  As  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  now  stand,  the  h  ttcr  of  Mr.  Coyne  reniain.s  uncontradicted. 
The  bookselitr  hideed  appears  to  feci  that  his  chaiacter  as  aa 
honest  m\n  is  at  stake,  and  is  desirous  of  defending  it  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  it  is  not  a  sli'^ht  cause  that  would  induce 
the  sole  bookseller  and  publisher  of  works  eMclusively  Catholic, 
to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  titular  primate  of  Ireland,  and  that 
primate  Di\  Troy. 

•  Such  are  the  circumstances  attending  the  protest  of  Dr.  Troy. 
It  was  indeed  rather  unforlun:ite  that  the  volume  itself  ''  found 
its  way  into  E'sghind,"  as  it  lias  certainly  loid  a  tale,  which,  for 
the  sake  of  the  Calholic  hierarchy,  woidd  better  have  been  sup- 
pressed. Of  the  inflammatory  tendency  of  tlie  notes  in  question, 
no  one  who  has  l)ut  cast  his  eye  over  their  contents,  can  for  a 
moment  doubt.  Yet  Dr.  Troy,  lliongh  he  does  not  deny  that 
lie  has  read  them  before,  asserts,  that  he  lias  now  only  for  the 
lirst  time,  considered  them.  Our  readers,  who  remember  the 
specimens  which  we  gave,  will  be  probably  of  opinion,  that 
they  required  very  little  consideration  either  to  understand,  or  to 
reprobate  their  tendency.  Little  as  we  approve  of  a  hasty  and 
rash  determination,  there  are  cascj  in  which  we  should  still  less 
approve  of  &  cool  and  deliberate  consideration. 

i\s  our  feelings  are  not  so  much  alive  as  those  of  the  poor 
bookseller,  and  as  we  are  unwilling  to  make  any  obseivatiou 
which  may  be  considered  disrespectful,  upon  the  conduct  of  Dr. 
Troy,  we  shall  not  enter  any  farther  into  the  circumstances 
attending  the  foregoing  transaction.  It  is  st^cient  for  us,  that 
after  four  years  circulation  of  the  offensive  volume,  throughout 
the  whole  of  Ireland,  Dr.  Troy  thinks  proper  at  last  to  enter  his 
protest  against  its  contents.  It  must  certainly  be  allowed,  that 
Dr.  IVoy  has  shewn  a  lar^e  share  of  liberality  in  meeting  so 
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readily  the  opinions  of  the  times,  and  in  dispatching  his  pastoral 
disavowal  so  speedily  upon  the  heels  of  public  condemnation. 

Much  as  we  respect  Dr.  Troy,  we  must  confess,  that  upoti 
the  subject  of  recantation,  his  opinions  and  ours  do  not  entirely 
<ioincide.  If  we  were  convinced  that  we  had  formed  an  im- 
proper judgment,  or  maintained  an  erroneous  principle,  we 
would  readily  retract  our  words  and  frankly  disavow  our  error. 
But  we  would  not  therefore  disown  in  one  place,  the  opinions 
which  we  maintain  in  another.  Dr.  Troy  has  entered  a  strong 
protest  against  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  notes  of  the  Rhe- 
mish Bible,  but  will  he  enter  a  similar  protest  against  those  Geiienal 
Councils  in  which  the  self-same  sentiments  are  maintained  ? 
What  does  Dr.  Troy  himself  say,  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
own  Pastoral  Instructions? 

"  We  wish  that  Protestants  and  others  may  judge  of  our  civil 
and  religious  principles  by  our  catechism,  by  our  books  of  devotion 
and  religious  instruction,  by  the  pastoral  letters  of  our  Bishops,  by 
the  dogmatical  constitutions  of  Popes,  by  the  doctrinal  decisions  of 
our  General  Councils,  and  by  our  uniform  conduct,"    P.  103. 

And  agaittj 

"  It  is  likewise  an  article  of  Catholic  faith,  *  That  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  infallible  in  her  doctrinal  decisions  and  canons,  on  points 
of  faith  and  morals,  because  he  promised  to  be  with  her  to  the  end 
of  the  world.  Catholics  therefore  are  obliged  to  adhere  implicitly 
to  such  decrees  and  canons  of  the  Church  assembled  in  General 
Council,  and  confirmed  by  the  Pope  as  to  rules  of  t'aith;  they  are 
also  obliged  in  like  manner,  to  submit  to  similar  decisions  and  de- 
crees of  the  Pope,  when  expressly  or  tacitly  assented  to,  or  not 
dissented  from,  by  the  majority  of  tlie  Bishops  representing  (and 
governing  the  Church  dispersed.  On  these  points,  all  Catholics  are 
agreed,  as  on  immutable  ariicks  of  their  faith.'" 

Now,  if  it  shall  appear,  that  in  these  very  Councils,  which 
Dr.  Troy  has  thus  declared  to  be  infallible,  doctrines  are  to  be 
found  of  the  very  same  tendency  and  spirit  with  those  which  we 
produced  from  the  Rher.r.sh  Testament^  Dr.  Troy  might  have 
saved  himself  the  trouble  of  sending  forth,  ex  cathedra,  so 
solemn  a  protest.  We  do  not  conceive  that  Dr.  Troy  will  pub- 
licly disavow  the  doctrines  of  any  General  Council,  especially  of 
the  fourth  1/ateran.  Now,  as  he  has  desired  that  Protestants 
"U'ill  "  judge  of  the  priticiples  of  the  Roman  Catholics  from  the 
doctrinal  decisions  of  their  General  Councils,"  and  as  the  fourth 
Lateran  is  one  of  the  most  esteemed  among  them,  we  shall 
draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  third  chapter  of  this 
celebrated  Council,  that  they  may  judge  of  the  opinions  of  Dr. 
Troy  and  his  Church,  by  the  criterion  which  he  himself  has 
aflforded  them. 

"  Moneantur 
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**  Moneantur  autem  et  inducantur,  et,  si  necesae  fuerit,  per 
censuram  ecclesiasticam  compeli.antur  saeculares  potestates, 
quibuscunque  fungantur  officiis,  ut  sicut  reputari  cupiunt  et  haberi 
iideles,  ita  pro  defensione  fidei  praestent  publice  juramentum,  quod 
de  terris  suae  jurisdictioni  subjectis  universos  hcereficos  ab  Ecclesia 
denotatos,  bona  Jide  pro  viribus  exterminaiie  studebunt,  ita  quod 
amodo,  quandocunque  quis  fuerit  in  potestatem  sive  spiritualcin, 
sive  teraporalem  assumptus,  hoc  teneatur  capitulun  juramcnto 
firmare. 

"  Si  vero  dominus  temporalis  requisitus  et  monitus  ab  Ecclesia, 
terrain  suam  purgare  neglexerit  ab  hac  hceretka  i'ceditate,  per 
metropolitaiiuin  et  cxteros  comprovinciales  Episcopos  excomrauni- 
cationis  vinculo  innodetur,  Et,  si  satisfaccre  contempserit  infra 
annum,  significetur  hoc  sunimo  Pontifici  ;  nt  extunc  ipse  xasallos 
ab  ejiisfidelitate  dcnuntiet  absolutos,  et  terram  cxpoiiat  catholicis  occii- 
pandam,  qui  earn  exterrvinafis  hcerdicis  sine  vUa  cuntradictione  possi- 
dtant,  et  in  Jidei  purdate  conservent,  salvo  jure  domini  principalis, 
dummodo  super  hoc  ipse  nullum  pirestet  obstaculum,  nee  aliqiiod 
iinpediraentum  opponat,  cadem  nihilominus  lege  servata  circa  eos, 
qui  non  habent  dominos  principales. 

"  Catholici  vero,  qui  crucis  assumpto  charactere  ad  haeretico- 
rum  exterminium  se  accinxerijit,  ilia  gaudeant  indulgentia,  illoque 
sancto  privilegio  sint  muniti,  quod  accedentibus  in  Terras  sanctae 
subsidium  conceditur. 

"  Credentes  vero,  prreterea  receptores,  defensores  et  fnnforcs 
hzercticorum,  exconimunicationi  decernimus  subiacere,  firmiter 
statuentes,  ut  postquam  quis  talium  fuerit  excommunicatione  no- 
tatus,  si  satisfacere  contempserit  infra  annum,  extunc  ipso  jure  sit 
factus  infarais,  nee  ad  publica  ofificia  seu  consilia,  nee  ad  eligcndos 
aliquos  ad  hujusmodi,  nee  ad  testimonium  admittatur.  Sit  etiam 
intestabilis,  ut  nee  testandi  libcram  habeat  facultatem,  n<  c  ad 
hajreditatis  successioiiem  accedat.  Nullus  praeterea  ipsi  super 
quocunque  ncgotio,  sed  ipse  aliis  rcspondere  cogatur.  Quod  si 
forte  judex  extiterit,  ejus  sententia  imllam  obtineat  firmitatem,  ncc 
caus«  aliquie  ad  ejus  audientiam  perferaiitur.  Si  fuerit  advocatus, 
ejus  patrocinium  nullatenus  adraittatur.  Si  tabellio,  ejus  instru- 
menta  eonfecta  per  ipsum  nuUius  pcnitils  sint  momenti,  sed  cum 
auctore  damnato  damnentur.  Kt  in  similibus  idem  prscipimus 
observari.  'Si  vero  clericus  fuprit,  ab  omni  officio  et  beneficio  de- 
ponatur,  ut  in  quo  major  est  culpa  gravior  exerceatur  vindicta. 

"  Si  qui  autem  tales,  postquam  ab  Ecclesia  denotati  fuerint, 
evitare  contempscrint,  excommunicationis  sententia  usque  ad  sa- 
tisfactionem  idoneam  percellaniur.  Sane  clerici  non  exhibeant 
hujusmodi  pestilentibus  ecclesiastica  saeranu-nta,  nee  eos  Cliristianoe 
prcesmnant  sepulturce  tradere,  nee  ele'emosi/nas  aid  oblationes  eorurm 
accipiant." 

Now  as  we  know  that  very  few  of  those  who  support  the 
question  of  Catholic  Emancipation^  will  ever  have  patience  to 
examine  into  th^  real  tenets  of  the  church,  whose  interest  thev 
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are  so  anxious  to  advance;  we  are  unvvilliufij  to  fatigue  their  at- 
tention bj  fartlier  citations  from  the  General  Counciis^  in  many 
of  nhich  we  tjnd  passages  equally  decisive  with  that  which  we 
have  quoted  above.  It  is  worthy,  however,  of  remark,  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  third  and  fourth  Lateran,  so  far  ficm  being  even 
-tacitly  abrogated  by  subsiqiieiit  councils,  are  most  fully  and  de- 
cisively confirmed  by  the  great  council  of  Trent. 

We  will  now  ask  Dr.  Troy  the  following  sinjple  question. 
Has  not  he,  and  have  not  all  his  ecclesiastical  brethren,  upon 
>■  tlieir  oath  declared,  that  they  believe  and  profess  all  that  is 
declared  in  the  general  CP^cumenical  Councils?  Has  that  oath, 
with  respect  to  those  recently  admitted  into  the  church,  beert 
modified  or  annulled  ?  And  if  the  oath  taken  by  him  to  a  Pro- 
testant prince  is  diametrically  opposite  to  that  taken  by  him  to 
the  Roman  Culholic  Chmch,  winch  of  the  two  does  he  consider 
hiniself  bound  to  follow?  W  e  fear  that  eve;',  with  all  his  facilities 
of  disavowal,  it  would  be  rather  difficult  for  Dr.  Troy  to  give  a 
plain  and  unequivocal  answer  to  this  simple  question. 

Jf  Dr.  Trov,  on  tlte  part  of  himself  and  his  brethren,  will 
openly  doclaie  tliat  from  certain  section^  in  the  Lateian  and 
other  Councils  they  dissmt, — that  from  the  articles  of  their  creed 
these  sections  are  both  in  form  and  in  spirit  excepted — and  that 
their  former  declarations  of  belief,  are  by  this  subsequent  act 
annulled  or  reversed,  we  shall  then  admit  the  Piotest  of  Dr. 
'IVoy  against  the  llhen)ish  notes  to  be  valid,  and  shall  with 
pleasure  hail  the  dawnings  of  real  and  undesigning  conciliation, 
T)ut  til!  this  act  is  performed,  we  cannot  consider  tlie  Protest  of 
Dr.  Troy  in  any  other  light,  but  as  a  declaration  to  which 
existing  circumstances  alone  have  given  birth,  v.hich  therefore 
existing  circun)stances  of  another  complexion  would  utterly 
annul. 

For  what  sins-le  doctrine  is  there  amonir  idl  the  offensive  notes 
which  we  have  cited  from  the  Rhemish  '1  estament,  w  hich  is  not 
to  be  found  in  those  General  Councils,  by  vvhich  Dr.  Troy  has 
called  upon  every  Protestant  to  judge.  The  very  section  which 
we  have  cited  above,  contains  the  spirit,  and  almost  the  letter,  of 
all  those  sentiments,  which  Dr.  Troy  in  his  late  Protest  has 
disavowed.  We  are  plain  men,  not  instructed,  as  Dr.  Troy  is, 
in  all  the  subtilties  of  Ronian  Catholic  casuistry.  We  can  be- 
lieve, and  upon  sufHcient  reason  we  can  change  our  belief, 
openly  avowing,  that  eitlier  through  ignorance  or  prejudice,  we 
had  been  deceived.  We  cannot  however  understand  by  what 
process,  either  of  reason  or  morality,  the  same  general  princi- 
ples when  contained  in  one  volume  are  resolutely  believed,  anr| 
"when  they  appear  in  another  are  as  resolutely  denied.  This 
eircunastauce  alone,  if  fairly  considered,  will  shew  how  very  little 
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importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  Protest  of  Dr.  Troy,  apainst 
the  Khemish  notes,  since  in  the  deciees  of  canons  of  his  Church 
every  thing  is  asserted,  which  is  asserted  in  th<'se  very  notes. 
The  fi\rt  is,  as  Di.  Troy  himself  has  aheady  declared,  that  the 
religion  of  the  Romish  Church  is  unchanged  and  nnchangeable  ; 
for  if  any  one  main  article  which  distinguishes  that  pecnhur  body 
of  Christians  were  struck  out,  the  remainder  \\ould  quickly 
follow. 

We  might  indeed  have  expected,  that  tlie  general  dift'usion  of 
freedom  and  toleration  which  distinguishes  the  present  age, 
would  have  wrouuht  some  little  change  in,  the  spirit  of  the 
Romish  Church,  iiat  the  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation  is  as 
iirmly  maintained  by  ihem,  as  it  was  ever  in  the  dark  a-'cs.  Dr. 
Troy,  in  his  Pastoral  Instructions,  asserts,  that 

**  Catholics,  however  divided  upon  the  subject  of  papal  infalli- 
bility, are  unanimous  in  asserting  the  doctrine  of  exclusive  s.if.- 
VATiON  in  the  ojie  true  faith  and  Cliuich."    i'astoiui  instructioiis 
p.  78. 

By  this  one  Church  is  meant,  not  the  Church  Universal,  but 
that  portion  otily  of  it  which  is  termed  Roman  Catholic.  The 
Protestant  believes,  that  th.e  Roman  Catholic  may  be  saved, 
while  the  Catholic  believes,  that  the  Protestant  must  infallibly 
be  lost.  Now,  without  entering  very  deeply  iiito  the  |>racucal 
effect  of  diictrines,  we  may  fairly  say,  that  fiom  the  docirino  of 
exclusive  salvation  must  be  generated  the  proud  and  persecuting 
spirit  which  has  ever  distinguished  i!ic  Cinnch  of  Ronje.  D\\ 
Troy  may  protest  against  the  unchariuibie  spirit  of  tiie  Rhemish 
notes,  but  while  this  doctrine  is  inculcated  upon  his  tlock,  all  his 
protestations  uill  i;e  as  incti'cciual  in  restoring  the  spirit  of  Chris 
tian  charily,  as  he  Inmself  could  wish  them  to  be. 

The  republication  ot  the  Rhemish  Bible  has  been,  as  we 
have  seen,  not  the  thon^'it  of  a  moment,  but  the  work  of  linie. 
It  has  clearly  evinced,  thai  the  ancient  character  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  still  jeu)ains  unahi  red,  and  that  no  gratitude  for  present 
toleration,  nor  hopes  of  future  power,  can  repress  tiiat  spirit  of 
animosity  uhich  she  has  ever  cherished  toward  a  Protectant 
Government.  And  if  any  thing  we^e  necessary  to  strengthen 
this  conviction  in  our  nnnds,  it  would  be  the  Protest  of  Dr. 
Troy,  and  the  circumstai)cts  under  which  it  was  made.  In  con- 
ducting his  defence,  a  man  may  prove  too  much  as  well  as  toil 
little,  and  the  event  will  be  equally  fatal  to  his  cause.  Dr. 
Troy  should  remember  this  before  he  hazards  anotiier  Protest. 

We  uould  earnestly  entreat  the  friends  of  Emancipation  tq 
pause  but  for  a  moment,  and  to  consider  the  utter  hopelessness 
of  effecting  any  real  conciliation  by  such  a  measure,  'i'he 
nearer  the  Roman  Culholics  have  advanced  towards  the  attain- 
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iiient  of  their  object,  the  more  po\verful]y  has  llie  spirit  of  animo- 
sity discovered  itself  in  all  their  debates,  in  all  their  measures, 
and  in  all  their  publications.  They  already  declare  the  offer  of 
an  equal  share  ot  political  power  to  be  an  insult ;  they  demand 
H  greater  extension  of  privilege  and  power  for  the  Clnuch  of 
ivoiiie,  than  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Whatever  their  warmest  fnends  may  propose  to  grant,  there  is 
5someliiing  still  beyond,  and  as  long  as  t'sat  shall  remain  nncon- 
ceded,  the  irritation  will  continue  unaliayed.  All  pains  are 
taken  to  inspire  the  rising  gencratioii,  not  with  the  spirit  of  love, 
but  of  hatred  to  their  Protestant  brethren.  Let  our  readers 
consider  ho%v  great  must  be  the  effect  of  the  publication  before* 
us,  which  to  the  amount  of  many  thousands  have  been  four  years 
in  active  circuUuion  among  the  population  of  Irehsnd,  and  this 
at  the  very  time,  when  Catholic  Emancipation  was  on  the  very 
eve  of  being  carried  into  complete  effect.  They  who  command 
the  opinions  of  the  great  mass  of  Irish  Catholics,  will  take  good 
care  that  no  measure  of  the  English  government  shall  ever  prove 
a  soiuce  of  conciliation  or  attachment.  Thev  will  teach  them 
that  the  surrender  even  of  the  constitution  itself  into  their  hand, 
is  but  a  refined  and  studied  insult,  and  unhappily  they  hatve  too 
many  means  of  carrying  their  point.  The  debates  of  the  Irish 
Catholics,  the  tone  of  their  letters  in  the  English  newspapers, 
the  whole  plan  of  their  proceedings  will  furnish  the  clearest  evi- 
dence of  this  alarming  truth.  The  language  of  their  political 
leaders  is  the  same  with  that  of  their  religious  instructors,  it  in- 
culcates the  snme  spirit  and  points  to  the  same  end. 

The  charity,  which  Dw  Troy  in  his  Protest  so  studiously 
commends,  is  best  shewn  not  in  empty  words,  but  in  generous 
and  libetal  deeds.  The  Protestants  have  granted  toleration,  pro- 
tection, and  even  mrnnlenonce,  to  the  religion  of  the  Roman 
Catholics;  the  return  which  they  have  received  for  the  boon 
which  they  so  readily  bestowed,  has  been  an  increase  of  violence 
and  ill-will.  In  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  concession  has 
been  the  ingratitude  which  they  have  experienced.  The  only 
thing  that  they  have  as  yet  withheld  is  political  influence. 
Other  grants  have  only  excited  the  declaration  of  all  the  offen- 
sive principles  which  distinguish  the  Church  of  Kome ;  this 
•\\oid«J  afford  the  means  of  carrying  those  principles  into  execu- 
tion. We  do  earnestly  hojie  that  the  com})lexion  of  affairs 
around  them,  will  prevail  upon  a  British  Parliament  to  preserve 
this  Palladium  of  a  Protestant  Constitution  whole  and  inviolate  ; 
and  that  no  sophistry  will  induce  them  to  surrender  the  fortress 
into  the  hands  of  its  avowed  and  open  enemies  ;  lest  Toleration 
by  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  intolerant,  should  destroy 
itself,  and  the  spirit  of  animosity  should  rise  into  the  power  of 
injiuv. 
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Carlton- House.  Bi/  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Clarke,  L.L.B.F.R.S. 
I:Iistoriographer  to  the  King,  Chaplain  of  the  Household, 
und  Librarian  to  the  Prince  Regent.  Q.  vols.  4to.  61.  6s. 
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1  HE  Life  of  James  the  Second  comprises  ihe  most  Interest- 
ing period  of  English  hislory-      He  who  wishes  to  acquaint  him- 
self with  the  true  -spirit  of  our  constitution,  will  stud^  it  there  ; 
and  he  who  feels  grateful  for  the  blessings  which  it  has  secured 
to  him,  will  be  anxious  to  investigate  the  character  and  conduct  of 
those  illustrious    men^  who  preserved  it  by  their  firmness,  and 
improved  it  by  their  wisdom.     But,  with  all  these  claims  on  our 
attention  and  our  curiosity,  no  part  of  our  history  has  been  less 
satisfactorily  treated.     The  account  of  Hume,  though  it  forms 
part  of  the  most  laboured  portion  of  his  work,  and  that  on  which 
lie  seemed   principally  to  build  his  hope  of  fame;  is  still  little 
more  than  a  fmished  and  elegant  sketch  :  and,  while  we  miss  in  it 
that  accuracy  of  research  and  completeness  of  detail,  which  so 
important  a  series  of  evenls  required,  our  confidence  in  the  his*- 
lorian  is  shaken  by  his  evident  partiality  for  the  House  of  Stuart, 
and  his  continual  endeavours  to  palliate,  if  not  excuse,  the  con- 
duct of  James.     With  a  sceptical  indifference   to  all   religious 
contests  and  opinions,  he  affects  to  regard  the  king's  bigotry 
only  as  a  weakness  ;  and  he  seems  utterly  unable  to  appreciate 
the  feelings  of  a  nation,  which  considered  its  civil  liberties  as  of 
less  value  than   its  religion ;    and,  probably,  would   have  sub- 
milted  to    great  encroachments   on   the   former_,  had  the  latter 
been   preserved  inviolate.     He  blames,  indeed,  James's   undis- 
guised  hostility  to  the   protestant  faith  of  his  people;   but  it  is 
because  it  was  imprudent,  that  it  is  condemned :  and  he  hesitates 
not  to  call  a  monarch,  the  errors  of  whose  reign  were  all  to  be 
imputed  to  the  vices  of  his  character,  *^  more  unfortunate  than 
criminal."     He  cluises  to  forget  that  his  faults,  as  a  king,  were 
the  result  of  his  opinions  and  sentiments  as  a  man ;  that  he  at- 
tempted to  destroy  the  religion  of  liis  subjects,  because  he  was  a 
bigot ;  and  to  subvert  their  liberties,  because  he  was  a  despot. 
The  same  partiality  represents  the  domestic  life  of  a  man,  who 
publicly  kept  a  mistress,  as  irreproachable,  and  entitled  to  our 
approbation  J  and  speaks  of  the  patron   and  rewarder   of  the 
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brutal  and  merciless  Jcfferies,  in  mensured  language;,  as  **  SG\er& 
but  open  in  his  enmities." 

Kapii),  tediously  minute  in  his  details,  and  unsatisfactory  in 
his  reasoning,  perplexes  the  reader  by  an  accnmnlation  of  petty 
circumstances,  but  alfoids  him  little  aid  in  developing  the  mo- 
tives of  the  principal  actors  in  lliis  evtjntfni  scene.  Hostile  to 
the  character  and  conduct  of  James,  he  fails  in  marking  llie  prin- 
ciples which  guided  his  patriotic  opponents.  As  a  dry  unvar- 
nished narrative  of  such  facts  as  came  within  his  knowledge^ 
Rapin's  account  of  this  r:  ign  may  he  referred  to  with  auvavrtage  ; 
but  the  philosophic  students  of  history  will  turn  viith  disgust 
from'  pages,  where  the  vein  is  scarcely  rich  enougli  to  reward 
the  trouble  of  extractmg  it  from  the  mine;  and  toil  is  repaid  by 
little  more  than  the  weariness  \\hich  it  has  occasioned. 

'1  he  impartiality  rei^uisite  for  an  historian,  can  scarcely  be 
expected  from  Burnet.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  believe  that  he 
was  gtnlty  of  wilful  n)isrepre3entation,  or  tojoin  in  tlie  violent  ac- 
cusatioixs,  wh.ich  have  Ijeen  brought  against  !iim  by  some,  as  much 
perhaps  undtr  the  iuHuence  of  party  feelings  and  pn^judices  as 
himself;  for  it  was  natural  tiiat  l;e  should  see  the  conduct  and 
principles  of  his  associates  with  a  favourable  eye;  and  that  he 
should  not  be  able  entirely  to  divest  himself  of  dislike  for  per- 
sons and  measures,  to  which  he  had  been  so  large  a  portion  of 
his  life  opposed.  Inhere  is,  besides,  a  chattering  gossip  in  his 
narrative,  altogether  beneath  the  dienitv  of  historv  :  and  though 
ke  may  perhaps  be  depended  on  for  veracity  in  the  relation  of 
events  which  fell  under  liis  immediate  knowledge;  yet,  as  be 
was  absent  irom  England  almost  the  whole  of  the  reign,  and 
oecessanly  drew  his  information  from  others ;  the  bias  of  his 
character,  which  led  him  to  dwell  with  pleasure  upon  trifles,  and 
to  give  easy  credit  to  all  which  coincided  with  his  prejudices, 
must  ever  detract  considerably  fiom  his  re|  utation  as  an  historian. 

Of  Mr.  Fox's  inij  effect  work  we  wish  not  to  speak:  the 
public  have  already  passed  tlieir  judgnient  upon  it,  and  against 
that  decision  no  appeal  is  likely  to  be  made.  Tliat  Mr.  Fox 
failed  as  an  historian  is  not  surprising ;  since  all  his  habits  and 
alibis  pursuits  eminently  disqualified  him  for  the  task:  we  do 
not  blame  that  natural  partiality,  which  induced  the  noble  editor 
of  his  historical  fragment  to  commit  it  to  the  press  ;  but  had  he 
withheld  it,  he  would  perhaps  have  consulted  better  for  the  fame 
ci  hisiiiustrions  relative. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  from  a  person  deeply  and  intimately  connected 
with  the  politics,  even  of  our  day,  that  a  good  history  of  this 
tvenlful  period  can  be  expected :  its  occm-rences  have  still  too 
great  a  sway  over  the  present  feelings  and  distiiu  tions  of  public 
men,  to  be  viewed  by  such  a  writer  with  imparliallfy.     Another 
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generation  will^  perliaps,  wear  away,  before  the  contests  of  whig 
and  tory  can  be  related  as  a  ta!e  of  oilier  times;  and  the  conditct 
of  the  great  founders  of  those  parlies,  whicii  have  by  turns  so 
long  agitated  or  directed  the  councils  of  the  nation,  can  be  fairly 
estimated,  or  candidly  st-iled.  In  the  mean  time,  to  accumulate 
documents  for  fuluve  historians,  is  to  bentiit  posterity;  and.  in 
this  light,  the  volumes  before  us  shovdd  be  viewed,  in  order 
properly  to  appreciate  the  motives  or  the  utility  of  their  publica- 
tion. These  Memoirs  should  not,  however,  l)e  considered  as 
an  original  work  :  they  are  no  more  than  a  compilation  from 
original  papers ;  and  llieir  value  w  ill  be  estimaled  in  jiroportion 
to  our  belief  of  the  fairness  widi  which  these  papers  have  been 
cited  or  employed. 

Could  the  original  document  have  been  preserved,  it  would 
doubtless  have  been  a  highly  inteiestiug  and  valuable  record, 
liiough  its  statements  would  have  been  liable  to  the  suspicion 
ever  attaching  \o  him  who  bears  witness  of  himself;  but  the  evi- 
dence of  the  work  before  us,  when  unsupported  by  collateral 
evidence,  will  be  admitted  \\ith  still  greater  reserve;  as  allow- 
ances are  to  be  made,  not  only  for  the  natural  self-deceit,  by 
which  the  writer  of  the  original  document  was  intluenced;  but 
for  the  devoted  partiality  of  an  adherent ;  a  partiality  produced 
by  the  combined  farce  of  regard  for  a  friend,  veneration  for  a 
fallen  prince,  and  a  bigoted  attachment  for  that  religion,  which 
he  sacrificed  his  throne  m  a  vain  attempt  to  establish. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  entirely  agree  with  the  editor,  in  his 
opinion  of  the  importance  of  these  Memoirs.  They  certainly 
contain  much  historical  anecdote  and  information  :  but  these 
anecdotes,  and  that  information  are  given  by  an  interested  and  a 
prejudiced  party ;  and  they  come  to  us  at  second  hand ;  derived 
we  scarcely  know  when,  or  how,  or  by  whom,  from  sources  for 
ever  closed  against  our  research  :  they  have  lost  the  interest 
which  attaches  to  the  personal  narrative  of  an  illustrious  suiJerer, 
without  gaining  that  impartiality,  which  such  a  narrative  can 
never  be  expected  to  possess.  Where  the  work  describes  the 
sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  unfortunate  and  misguided  mo- 
narch in  his  own  words,  it  is  interesting ;  where  it  represents 
him  as  bearing  testimony  to  facts  which  he  witnessed,  or  had 
peculiar  means  of  knowing,  the  information  is  valuable ;  but 
where  his  personal  chaiacler  is  involved,  (and  these  Memoirs 
attempt  to  palliate  his  errors,  to  recommend  his  most  discre~ 
dirable  actions,  and  to  throw  the  blame  of  his  failures  and  his 
faults  on  others,)  we  remember.  Nemo  dam-fiatar  sejudice. 

The  narrative  contained  in  these  volumes,  was  comprised  in 
four  tomes  of  manuscript ;  which  were  purchased  by  the  Prince 
Regent  of  the  Abbe  James  Waters,  Procurator  General  of  thd 
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English  Benedictines  at  Rome,  to  whom  they  had  been  be* 
queathed  by  the  late  Duchess  of  Albany.  The  editor's  preface 
gives  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
Stuart  manuscripts,  as  they  have  been  called,  were  finally 
secured,  and  of  all  which  is  known  of  their  date  and  author. 
From  this  statement  it  appears  probable,  that  they  were  drawn 
up  after  the  death  of  James  11.  and  under  the  inspection  of 
bis  son.  The  work  was  evidently  revised,  and  in  some  in- 
stances corrected,  by  the  Chevalier  St.  George ;  and  the  care 
M'ith  which  it  was  preserved,  sufficiently  proves  the  value  set 
upon  it  by  the  Stuart  family.  The  manuscript,  we  ure  told, 
is  written  throughout  in  a  clear  and  legible  hand,  and  verified  by 
continual  references  in  the  margin  to  King  James's  original 
Memoirs ;  which,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  fell  a  sacrifice 
during  the  French  Revolution,  to  the  fears  of  the  person  to 
whom  they  had  been  intrusted.  The  editor  appears  to  have 
perfortned  his  duty  with  sufficient  care  and  attention :  the  or- 
thography of  the  manuscript  is  preserved  throughout;  and 
where  it  was  necessary  to  supply  a  word  or  more  to  complete 
the  sense,  the  addition  has  been  so  made,  as  to  be  easily  distin- 
guished from  the  original. 

The  first  tome,  or  division  of  the  work,  gives  an  account  of 
the  transactions  in  England  from  October  l633,  when  James 
was  born,  to  the  surrender  of  Charles  I.  to  his  rebellious  par- 
liament, by  the  traitorous  and  mercenary  Scots.  It  then  details 
the  various  attempts  made,  during  the  year  l6-i7,  to  carry  off" 
the  Duke  of  York  to  the  Contmcnt;  and  his  tinal  escape  to 
Holland  in  l()48.  From  that  period  to  the  Restoration,  the 
narrative  is  principally  confined  to  the  personal  adventures  of  the 
duke  ;  his  four  cauipaigns  in  the  French  army  under  Turenne, 
and  his  subsequent  service  with  the  Spaniards.  The  events 
which  produced  the  Restoration  are  only  slightly  alluded  to,  and 
the  toiiie  closes  with  the  return  of  the  duke  to  England  with  the 
king,  in  the  year  160O. 

The  second  tome  is  occupied  by  a  relation  of  the  public  and 
private  occurrences,  in  which  the  duke  was  at  all  concerned, 
from  the  Restoration  to  the  death  of  Charles  if.;  and  affords 
a  curious  insight  into  the  intrigues  and  cabals  of  that  protiigate 
leign  :  when  the  sovereign  himself  set  the  example  of  ineanness, 
debauchejy,  and  corruption:  unfaithful  to  his  word,  unjust  in 
his  dealings,  and  loose  in  his  conduct  as  a  man  ;  at  once  irreso- 
lute and  despotic,  facile  and  cruel  as  a  prince ;  squandering 
upon  his  mistresses  and  his  favourites  the  revenues,  which  were 
given  him  to  support  the  dignity  of  his  crown,  and  the  honour 
of  his  country;  and  meanly  becoming  a  pensioned  hireling  of 
i'rauce,  because  he  dared  not  meet  the  lepreieiitatives  of  his 
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people,  or  subject  his  conduct  and  his  government  to  the  scrutiny 
bf  a  parliament. 

The  third  tome  contains  the  events  of  James's  reign,  from  his 
accession  to  his  flight  into  France;  and,  in  the  fourth,  the  his- 
tory is  continued  unto  his  death. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  we  should  follow  the  com- 
piler through  this  long  and  various  narrative  :  the  interest  of  the 
Mork  is  indeed  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  three  last  tomes  of 
the  manuscript.      The    brief  relation    of  the   Rebellion,    with 
Mhich  the  tirst  tome   commences,  is   unimportant,  when   com- 
pared with   the   other  contemporary  histories  which  we  possess", 
and  of  little  value  as  a  document.     The  observations  of  a  child 
Upon  that  busy  and  eventful  period  (for  Jatnes  was  only  nine 
years  old  when  his  persecuted  father  raised  the  royal  standard 
at  Nottingham,  and  he  escaped  from  England   before  he  was 
fifteen)  cannot  be  much  relied  on,  even  when  he   professes  to 
speak  from  observation  :  but  when  he  relates  the  transactions  of 
campaigns,  and  criticises  the  conduct  of  commanders,  and  the 
counsels  of  statesmen,  we  can  consider  him  only  as  the  detailer 
of  reports  furnished  by  others,  and  of  sentiments  which  he  had 
received  as  the  opinions  of  his  attendants.    Still,  however,  when 
he  adverts  to  facts  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  strongly  in- 
terested the  feelings  and  excited  the  attention  of  a  child,  we  read 
his  narrative  with  interest.     Instances  of  this  kind  are  to   be 
found  in  his  account  of  the  conduct  of  Hoiham  at  Hull  (p.  2), 
f)f  the  gallant  bearing  of  Lord  VVilloughby   in  defence  of  his 
father  at  the  battle  of  Edgehiil  (p.  14),  of  the  personal  behaviour 
of  the  king,  the  answer  of  Lord   Dorset  (p.  lo),  and  his  own 
narrow  escape  from  that  battle.     But  when  he  reflects  upon  thd 
conduct  of  the  engagement,  and  the  measures  adopted  after  it, 
it  is  no  longer  the  child,  who  speaks  from  the  feeling  and  con- 
viction of  the  moment ;  but  the  man,  who  in  after  life  reasoned 
upon  past  events,  and  drew  his  conclubions  from  sources  equally 
open  to  all  inquirers. 

Among  other  curious  facts  mentioned  in  this  part  of  the  nar- 
rative, the  editor  reckons  the  assertion  (p.  23)  that  Prince 
Rupert  received  positive  orders,  from  King  Charles,  to  tight  the 
battle  of  Marston  Moor,  (see  Preface,  p.  25).  Surely  he  is 
not  to  be  informed,  that  Clarendon  not  only  states,  that  Prince 
Rupert  pleaded  this  order  in  his  defence,  but  quotes  the  passage 
in  the  king's  letter  which  the  prince  thus  inieipreted  :  though, 
he  adds,  that  the  letter  would  not  bear  the  sense  which  had 
been  put  upon  it,  and  that  it  never  was  produced  until  after  the 
murder  of  the  king,  who  alone  was  able  to  explain  its  meaning. 
It  is  evident,  that  Clarendon  considered  this  only  as  an  excuse, 
invented  by  the  prince,  to  palliate  the  disgrace  which  he  had 
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incurred  by  this  rash  and  fatal  action ;  and  we  can  scarcely  sup- 
pose that  the  Duke  of  York  would,  at  this  juncture,  be  better 
acquainted  widi  the  intentions  and  wishes  of  his  royal  father, 
than  this  his  tried  and  valued  counsellor  *. 

Nor  can  we  consider  it  as  an  important  historical  fact,  or  one 
which  is  at  all  exphmatoiy  of  the  sentiments  and  views  of  Crom- 
well, that,  at  the  surrender  of  Oxford,  he  was  the  only  one  of 
the  parliamentary  generals  who  knelt,  when  he  was  presented  to 
the  duke,  (i^-eftice,  p.  25.)     All  the  officers,  we  are  told,  kissed 
the   duke's  hand,    except  Fairfax    the   general.    (Life,  p.  C9-) 
But  did   we    infer,  from   the   different   conduct    of  these    two 
leaders  at  that  moment,  that  Cromwell  wavered  in  his  hostility 
to   the   monarch,  whose  blood   he  afterwards  shed ;  and    that 
Fairfax  was  his  unrelenting  enemy  ;  we  should  form  an  opinion, 
which  neither    the    character,    nor  subsequent  conduct  of  the 
two  men  will  seem  to  justify.     Cromwell  was   indeed  well  de- 
scribed by  Sir  John  Reresby,  as  "  the  deepest  dissembler  upon 
earth ;"  (Pref,  p.  £5).  and  at  times  his  dissimulation  was  carried 
so  far,  that  it  appeared  almost  to  deceive  himself :    but,  though 
there  had  perhaps  been  moments  during  the  war,  when  views  oi 
interest  n)ight  have  induced  the  wily  politician  to   return  to   his 
allegiance,  assuredly  this  could  not  have  been  one  of  them ;  for 
the   king's   situation  was   then   desperate,  his  forces  utterly  de- 
feated and  dispersed,  all  his  strong  places   taken,  and  himself  a 
prisoner,  and  at  the  mercy  of  his  enemies.     Cromwell,  perhaps, 
was  then  meditating  upon  that  plan,  which  he  afterwards  adopt- 
ed ;  when,  having  the  person  of  the  king  in  his  possession,  he 
paid  him  a  feigned  respect,  in  order  to  make  him  more  effectu- 
ally the  tool  of  his  own  ambition  ;  and  his  ceremonious  conduct 
to   the  duke  at  Oxford,  may  have   been  intended  to   throw   a 
deeper  shade  over  his  scarcely  ripened  projects. 

The  following  account  of' the  duke's  escape  is  interesting; 
and  we  the  more  readily  extract  it,  because  we  are  not  aware 
that  the  circumstances  have  been  so  fully  stated  in  any  other 
publication. 

"  All  things  being  in  this  readines,  on  the  night  of  the  fore- 
mentioned  day,  (20th  April,  1648,)  the  duke  went  to  supper  at 
his  usuall  hour  (which  was  about  seven),  in  the  company  of  his 
brother  and  sister;  when  supper  was  ended,  they  went  to  play  at 
hide  and  seek,  with  the  rest  of  the  young  people  in  the  house  :  at 
tills  childish  sport  the  duke  liad  accustomed  himself  to  play  for  a 
fortnight  together  every  night,  and  liad  us'd   to  hide  himself  in 
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placet  so  difficult  to  find,  that  most  commonly  they  were  half  an 
hour  in  searching  for  him ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  usually 
came  out  to  them  of  his  own  accord.  This  blind  he  lay'd  for  his 
design,  that  they  might  be  accustomatcd  to  miss  him,  before  he 
really  intended  his  escape ;  by  which  means,  when  he  came  to 
practise  it  in  earnest,  he  was  sure  of  gaining  that  half  houre,  be- 
fore they  could  reasonably  suspect  he  was  gone. 

**  His  invention  had  all  the  effect  he  could  desire:  for  that  night, 
•o  soon  as  they  began  their  play,  he  pretended,  according  to  his 
custom,  to  hide  himself;  but,  instead  of  so  doing,  he  went  first 
into  his  sister's  chamber,  and  there  locked  up  a  little  dog  which 
used  to  follow  him,  that  ho  might  not  be  discovered  by  him  ;  then, 
slipping  down  by  a  paire  of  back  stairs  which  led  into  the  inmost 
garden,  having  found  means  beforehand  to  furnish  himself  with  a 
key  of  a  back  door  from  the  said  garden  into  the  park,  he  there 
found  Bamfield,  who  was  ready  to  receive  him,  and  waited  there 
with  a  footman,  who  brought  a  cloke,  which  he  threw  over  him, 
^  and  put  on  a  perriwig.  From  thence  they  went  through  the  Spring- 
garden,  where  one  Mr  Tripp  was  ready  with  a  hackney-coach, 
which  carried  them  as  far  as  Salisbury.house.  There  the  Duke 
went  out  of  the  coach  with  Bamfield,  as  if  he  had  intended  some 
visite  in  that  house,  and  Tripp  v/ent  forward  with  the  coach,  hav- 
ing received  directions  to  drive  into  the  city,  and  keep  the  coach 
as  long  as  he  could  conveniently  at  that  end  of  the  town.  But  when 
they  were  gone,  the  Duke  and  Bamfield  went  down  Ivy-lane, 
wher  they  took  boat,  and  landed  again  on  the  same  side  of  the 
river,  close  to  the  bridge.  From  thence  they  went  into  the  house 
of  one  Loe,  a  surgeon,  where  they  found  Birs.  Murray,  who  had 
women's  clothes  in  a  readines  to  disguise  the  Duke.  Being  imme- 
diatel}^  dressed  in  them,  he  departed  thence,  attended  by  Bam- 
field, and  his  footman,  to  Lion-key,  where  there  waited  a  barge  of 
four  oars,  into  which  they  enter 'd,  and  so  went  down  the  river, 
the  tide  serving  for  the  passage. 

"  They  were  no  sooner  in  the  barge  but  the  master  bef^an  to 
suspect  somewhat ;  for  v/hen  Bamfield  bespoke  his  attendance  there 
with  the  barge,  he  had  only  told  him,  he  was  to  bring  a  friend  ; 
but  now  finding  a  young  woman  was  brought  without  other  com- 
pany, it  made  him  jealous  there  was  something  more  in  the 
busines  then  he  had  first  imagined;  the  consideration  of  which  did 
so  much  affright  him,  that  his  whole  discourse  in  going  down  was 
imployed  in  telling  them,  it  was  impossible  to  pass  by  the  block- 
house at  Gravesend,  without  discovery,  and  that  they  had  no  other 
way  to  get  on  boord  the  ship  which  waited  for  them  in  the  Hope, 
then  to  land  at  Gravesend,  and  from  thence  procure  a  paire"  of 
oares  to  carry  them  on  ship-boord.  And  when  Bamfield  debated 
the  matter  with  him,  shewing  the  difficulty  and  hazard  of  procur- 
ing a  boat  which  shou'd  convey  them  to  their  ship,  he  rais'd  now 
objection?  oi"  his  own  danger  from  the  shining  of  the  moon  and 
•(her  iiifonveniences  ;  but  while  they  two  were  thus  reasoning  the 
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matter,  the  master  of  the  barge  became  fully  satisfied  concerni'.Tg 
those  suspitlons  which  he  had,  that  this  woman  was  some  disguised 
person  of  considerable  quality ;  for  peeping  through  a  cranny  of 
the  door  into  the  barsje-room,  where  there  was  a  candle  burninfrbe- 
fore  the  Duke,  he  perceiv'd  his  Royal  Highness  laj'ing  his  leg 
upon  the  table,  and  plucking  up  his  stocking  in  iio  unwomanish  a 
manner,  that  he  concluded  his  former  surmizes  of  him  were  un- 
doubted truths,  as  he  afterwards  acknowledg'd  to  them. 

**  This  vision  so  absolutely  confounded  him,  that  he  hardly 
knew  what  he  did  or  said;  which  they  perceiving,  that  (thought) 
it  best  for  thsin  to  confess  the  truth,  arfd  trust  him  with  their  lives, 
being  well  assured  beforehand  of  his  honesty.  Therupon  the 
Duke  told  him  who  he  was,  and  with  all  assured  him  he  would  not 
be  unmindfull  of  this  action,  but  takecare  of  his  fortune,  and  pro- 
vide f(L^  him  ;  and  that  if  he  thought  it  hazardous  to  return  to  Lon- 
don, he  would  carry  him  over  with  him  into  Holland. 

"  This  ingagemeni,  confirm'd  his  mind,  and  then  he  assur'd 
tliera,  that  he  would  venture  to  pass  by  the  block-houses  at 
Gravesend,  without  setting  them  ashore,  which  he  accordingly  per- 
form'd:  for  when  they  approached  the  toAvn,  he  put  out  the  light, 
and  sufFer'd  the  barge  to  drive  down  with  the  tyde,  by  which 
means  they  past  undiscover'd  by  the  block-houses,  and  arrived  at 
the  ship,  which  was  a  Dutch  pinck  of  seventy  tons,  that  lay  ready 
for  them  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Hope,  and  had  alread}'^  been  dia- 
charged  at  Giavesentl :  Sir  Nich.  Armorer,  Collonell  Mayard, 
and  Richard  Johnson,  with  each  of  them  a  servant  attending  on 
liim,  were  already  before  them  on  ship-boord,  in  expectation  of 
the  Duke's  coming,  which  Bamfiekl  had  intrusted  to  their  know- 
ledge, that  by  their  assistance  they  might  be  masters  of  the  ves- 
seli,  in  case  there  shou'd  be  occasion  for  it. 

'*  At  break  of  day,  they  got  their  anchors  aboord,  and  set- 
Sing  sayle  with  a  fair  wind,  tl;e  next  murning  early  came  to  an 
anchor  before  Flushing :  tliere  they  stay'd,  expecting  the  benefit 
of  a  tyd  to  carry  them  up  to  Middleburgh.  The  master  of  the 
ship,  with  two  of  his  live  hands,  went  ashore  to  Flushing  in  his 
boat,  intending  to  be  back  again  by  that  time  ths  water  was  high 
«noKgh  to  carry  him  to  Middleburg.  Bat  before  he  retura'd, 
Owen,  the  master  of  the  barge,  who  was  come  along  with  the 
Duke,  c^me  down  with  great  amazement  into  the  little  cabban, 
where  his  Royal  Highnes  was  »vith  the  rest  of  the  compiiny,  and 
toid  them,  that  there  was  a  parliament  frigate  just  coming  in,, 
which  he  was  confident  came  in  pursuit  of  tliem  ;  that  she  wou'J 
be  up  witij  them  immediatly,  and  therefore  they  ought  to  get 
their  anchor  on  boord  as  speedily  as  they  were  able,  and  without 
loseiiig.  time  set  suyl  for  Middleburg.  One  of  the  company  thsit 
asking  hiro.,  whither  he  weie  assured  it  was  a  frigate,  he,  who  wa* 
a  seaman,  so  positively  affirmd  it,  that  none  amongst  them  having 
at  that'tims  any  knowledge  of  sea  affaires,  they  were  easily  per- 
Mutileii  ttf  bcleer^  him  ;  wiitreupon  they  gave  orders  to   the  two 

seam«2n 
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teamen,  who  were  remaining  still  on  b!)ord,  to  get  up  their  an- 
chor, and  set  sayle,  which  they  refusing  to  perform  till  sucli  time 
as  the  master  should  return,  they  forced  them  to  comply  with  their 
orders,  by  the  help  of  the  two  servants;  and  Jolm  Owen  charg'd 
himself  with  carrying  the  ship  to  ?*Iiddleburg  in  safety,  notwith- 
standing he  was  told  by  the  seamen,  that  there  was  hardly  suffi- 
cient water,  and  that  he  saw  the  hazard  of  loosing  the  vessell. 
But  the  fear  he  had  of  the  English  ship,  which  he  took  for  a  man 
of  war  that  follow'd  them,  prevaii'd  above  the  other  of  running 
4)n  ground  ;  though  afterwards  it  prov'd  only  to  be  a  nisrchant- 
tnan  :  accordingly  as  he  had  been  foretold,  the  ship  struck  twice 
upon  the  Barr ;  yet  at  ]ei>gth  they  got  over  safely,  and  without 
any  damraage  to  the  vessell,  it  being  flood  ;  and  they  were  no 
sooner  over  the  skole  places,  then  Owen  himself  acknowledged 
his  mistake.  And  the  master  coming  on  boord  at  the  same  time, 
they  arriv'd  at  Middleburg  befiwe  the  tyde  was  wholly  spent. 

"  The  Duke  went  on  shore  in  his  woman's  habit  and  continued 
there  that  night;  the  next  day  he  took  boat  for  Dort;  where  be- 
ing arrived,  he  sent  away  Bamiield  to  the  Hague  to  give  notice  to 
his  sister  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  of  his  being  there,  and  to  pro- 
vide him  with  some  cloths,  not  having  brought  over  any  with  him, 
besides  the  disguise  which  he  then  wore.  Immediately  {they)  sent 
their  yachts  to  bring  him  to  Maesland  SlyiCe,  whither  his  sistex- 
came  to  meet  him  ;  the  Prince  of  Orange  having  before  mett  him 
as  he  pass'd  by  the  Brill,  and  so  soon  as  he  was  landed  they  car- 
ry'd  him  to  their  houiie  of  llonslardyke."     Vol.  I.  p.  34'. 

We  pass  over  the  Duke's  campaigns  with  Tureiine,  in  which 
he  seems  to  have  behaved  in  sucji  a  manner  as  to  gain  the  confi- 
dence and  estet  ni  of  that  great  conimander  ;  nor  shall  we  dwell 
on  the  little  sqtiabbies  and  intrigues  which  disturbed  the  court  of 
the  unfortunate  Clnulcs  |I.  who,  though  a  wanderer,  and  often 
reduced  to  the  greatest  extremities,  still  preserved  the  semblance 
and  bearing  of  a  king.  The  second  tome,  wiiich  coinuiences  at 
the  re.storation,  oilers  us  more  impoUanl  matter;  as  t!ie  Duke 
began  to  assume  a  more  conspicuous  ch.aracter,  and  lo  take  a 
sliare  in  the  conduct  of  public  aftairs,  which  in  great  measure 
identified  him  with  sh^L'  govirsiment. 

The  Duke's  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  Chancellor, 
afterward^!  Earl  of  Clarendon,  is  related  in  a  manner  which  ' 
calls  for  some  observation,  in  justice  to  that  great  statesman, 
and  excellent  man,  who  is  charged  with  conduct  wholly  un- 
worthy of  his  station,  and  incompatible  with  the  general  inte- 
grity of  his  character. 

"  We  must  not  forget  to  mention  in  this  year,  (1660)  so  impor- 
tant and  so  extraordinary  a  passage  of  the  Duke's  life,  as  was  his 
first  marriage  with  the  Lord  Chancellor's  daughter,  extraordinary 
indeed,  both  in  itself  and  in  the  consequences,  both  good  and  bad, 

which 
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which  in  process  of  time  followed  from  it.  When  thePrincesse  of 
Orange  came  to  Paris  to  see  the  Queen  her  mother,  the  Duke  be- 
ing {there)  at  that  time,  as  has  been  before  mention'd,  Mrs.  Anne 
Hide  was  one  of  her  maids  of  honour,  who  then  attended  her  :  it 
happsn'd  that  after  some  conversation  together,  the  Duke  fell  in 
love  with  her,  she  liaving  witt  and  other  qualitys  capable  of  sur- 
prising a  heart  less  inclinable  to  the  sexe,  than  was  that  of  his 
Royall  Highness  in  the  first  warmth  of  his  youth.  She  indeed 
shew'd  both  her  witt  and  her  vertue  in  managing  the  affaire  so 
dexterously,  thiit  the  Duke  ovei-mastered  by  his  passion,  at  last 
gave  her  a  promise  of  marriage  some  time  before  the  Restoration  : 
not  long  after  which,  tlie  Lord  Chancellor,  her  father,  being  then 
uppermost  in  the  King's  favour,  the  Duke  chose  that  time  to  beg 
his  Majesty's  leave,  to  perform  what  he  had  promised ;  which  at 
first  his  Majesty  positively  refused,  and  used  many  arguments  to 
dissuad  tlie  Duke  from  that  resolution ;  and  not  only  his  Majesty 
but  many  of  the  Duke's  freinds,  and  most  especially  some  of  his 
meniall  servants,  vrith  a  violent  zeal  opposed  the  match.  How- 
ever (the  Duke  still  continuing  constant  in  his  resolution  to  be 
true  in  his  word,  andchusing  rather  to  undergo  the  censure  of  be- 
ing fraile  in  promising,  then  of  being  unjust  "in  breaking  his  pro- 
mise) the  King  at  last,  after  much  importunity,  consented  to  the 
marriage;  and  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  my  Lord  Chancellor 
did  his  part,  but  with,  great  caution  and  circumspection,  to  soften 
the  King  in  that  matter,  which  va  every  respect  seem'd  so  much 
for  his  own  advantage.  The  King's  leave  being  thus  ohtain'd, 
the  Duke  Avithout  loss  of  time  privatly  married  the  young  lady, 
and  soon  after  own'd  the  marriage.  It  must  be  confessed,  that 
what  she  wanted  in  birth,  was  so  well  made  up  by  other  endow- 
ments, that  her  cariage  afterwards  did  not  misbecome  her  ac- 
^UH-ed  dignity."     Vol.  L  p.  387. 

We  are  unwilling  to  suppose  the  Duke  liimself  capable  of 
the  insiiiualion  against  the  honesty  of  his  wife's  father,  conveyed 
by  the  latter  part  of  this  passage  ;  arid  we  observe  that  no  re- 
ference is  given  by  the  author  of  the  manuscript  to  the  original 
Memoirs  of  Jaa)es.  The  account,  therefore,  s-lands  upon  the 
smgie  authority  of  the  anonymous  compiler,  and  it  is  in  direct 
contradiction  to  Clarendon  himself,  who,  in  his  life,  gives  a 
very  circumstantial,  but  entirely  different  relation  of  the  whoU 
affair. 

I'hence  it  would  api)ear,  li.at,  so  far  was  the  chancellor  from 
consenting  to  the  match,  when  know^i  and  sanctioned  by  the 
king,  that  iie  expressed  the  most  decided  dislike  of  it,  and 
shewed  his  anger  by  putting  restraints  upon  his  daughter,  which 
had  nearly  caused  an  open  rupture  between  the  Duke  and  him- 
*ell*.     Hume  appeals  to   these  manuscripts,  and  copies  their 


*  See  Clarendoii'a  Life,  Vol.  H.  p.  50,  octavo  edit. 
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history  ;  but  we  see  not  how  their  testimony  is  to  weigh  against 
the  narrative  uf  Clareiidon -f-.  If,indeedj  these  MSS.  could 
be  considered  as  an  original  document,  or  if  this'  part  of 
them  was  verified  by  reference  to  the  original  ■Memoirs  of  James, 
the  two  assertions  of  two  persons  equally  capable  of  knowing 
the  truth,  might  be  weighed  against  each  other  :  but  as  it  is, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  adhere  to  Clai  endon's  account ;  and  to 
impute  the  covert  attack  upon  him  contained  in  the  passage 
which  we  have  quoted,  to  that  dislike,  wiiich  the  Jesuit  secre- 
tary of  a  Popiiih  prince  may  be  supposed  to  feel  of  the  firm  and 
constant  supporter  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  England. 

We   pass  on,  however,  to   matters  of  n>ore  "  piih  and  mo- 


ment." 


The  struggle  which  finally  deprived  James  II.  of  his  crown, 
and  excluded  his  family  for  ever  from  the  throne  of  the  British 
empire,  was  produced  by  his  bigoted  attachment  to  the  llomish 
Church,  and  his  despotic  principles  of  government ;  which,  as 
has  been  alledged,  involved  him  in  projects  subversive  of  the 
liberties  and  the  religiqn  of  his  subjects.  Measures  so  decided 
as  those  adopted  by  the  Convention  Parliament,  and  afterwards 
completed  by  the  Act  of  Succession,  can  be  justified  only  by  the 
strong  and  overwhelming  necessity  of  the  case.  And  though 
James,  by  his  pusillanimous  flight,  furnished  the  wise  and  mo- 
derate statesmen  of  liie  day  with  the  convenient  plea  of  abdica- 
tion, by  which  the  policy  which  self-preservation  demanded  was 
perhaps  reconciled,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  principles  of  the 
two  leading  parties  in  the  nation  ;  yet,  after  all,  the  question 
will  recur,  was  it  necessary  to  exclude  the  misguided  monarch 
from  his  country  and  his  kingdom  ?  This  necessity  can  only  be 
shewn,  by  proofs  that  our  civii  liberties,  and  our  Protestant 
Church  could  only  thus  be  secured;  and  if  these  proofs  fail, 
however  we  may  rejoice  in  the  consequences  of  the  Revolution, 
as  it  has  been  very  improp.erly  and  un>visely  called,  we  shall 
still  be  obliged  to  detract  somewhat  from  the  reputation  for 
integrity,  and  virtue,  which  their  posterity  have  gratefully  attri- 
buted to  the  counsellors  and  actors,  in  this  great  and  beneficial 
event. 

No  small  portion  of  the  value  attaching  to  these  volumes, 
arises  from  the  information  which  they  atford  us,  on  this  inter- 
esting subject ;  information  the  more  to  be  depended  on,  as  it 


+  Rapin's  assertion  that  the  Duke  was  averse  to  the  match,  but 
was  forced  to  yield  obedience  to  his  brother,  whose  affection  for  the 
Chancellor  induced  him  to  insist  on  it,  is  in  contradiction  to  both 
accounts,  and  seems  little  worthy  of  credit.    Rev. 
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flows,  not  from  the  unwilling  confessions  of  disappointed  and 
humiliated  ambition,  nor  from  the  reasonings  and  observations 
of  a  victorious  enemy ;  but  from  the  declarations  of  James  him- 
self, who  felt  no  misgivings  of  conscience  respecting  the  mea- 
sures which  he  had  pursued,  no  doubt  of  the  truth  and  rectitude 
of  the  opinions  he  had  embraced ;  or  from  the  narrative  of  his 
biographer,  who  evidentl}'  considers  these  ineasures  as  the  pecu- 
liar glory  of  his  master's  reign,  and  these  opinions  as  the  most 
undoubted  proofs  of  his  piety  and  wisdom. 

The  Author  has  admitted  us  into  the  most  secret  counsels 
of  the  monarch ;  he  has  laid  open  his  views,  his  intentions,  his 
wishes,  often  in  the  very  words  in  which  James  himself  expressed 
them  ;  and  has  thus  enabled  us  to  account  for  the  decided  opi- 
nion, which  statesmen,  of  the  most  opposite  sentiments  on  other 
topics,  seemed  to  have  then  concurred  in  forming,  that  public 
safety,  and  the  pr(jlonged  dominion  of  James  were  incom- 
patible. 

Doubtless,  though  that  opinion  rested  principally  upon  hi» 
overt  acts,  and  the  evident  tendency  of  his  councils  and  his 
projects  ;  it  was  corroborated  by  a  thousand  minute  circum- 
stances of  conduct,  conversation,  and  manner,  which,  though 
lost  to  us,  were  then  carefully  observed,  and  to  their  awakened 
apprehensions  were  ''  confirmations  strong  as  proofs  of  holy 
writ."  But  none  of  these  could  carry  stronger  convictions  to 
their  minds,  than  we  may  derive  from  the  testimony  which  the 
King  here  voluntarily  and  deliberately  bears  against  himself. 
Whether  we  regard  him  as  the  secret  adviser  of  his  unprincipled 
and  vacillating  brother  ;  or  as  the  monarch,  steadily  pursuing 
that  course  which  he  had  niarked  out  for  his  predecessor,  we 
shall  see  him,  at  all  times,  the  decided  enemy  of  parliaments, 
the  stubborn  asserter  of  a  right  to  dispense  with  the  established 
laws  of  his  country,  and  to  invade,  at  pleasure,  the  rights,  lIiq 
property,  and  the  religion  of  his  subjects.  We  shall  see  hini 
surrendering,  also,  his  reason,  his  judgment,  and  his  conscience, 
to  the  directions  of  his  spiritual  counsellors,  and,  under  their 
influence,  systematically  labouring  to  subject  his  people  to  the 
grinding  and  intolerable  tyranny  oi  papal  Rome,  even  under  the 
cloke  of  his  royal  promise,  that  their  religion  should  be  preserved 
to  them  inviolate. 

If  we  appear  to  lay  the  greater  stress  upon  this  part  of  his 
character  ;  if  we  consider  it  as  of  itself  furnishing  that  evidence 
which  justifies  the  proceedings  of  1688  ;  it  is  because  we  esteem 
his  bigotry  as  the  master-spring  of  his  conduct  and  his  measures  ; 
and  impute  his  despotic  conduct  as  a  king,  to  his  blind  and  en- 
thusiastic devotion  to  Popery,  in  its  most  offensive  form.  The 
constitution  of  this  country  exacts,  not  only  from  its  monarch, 

but 
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but  iVom  all  who  hold  authority  under  him,  a  most  explicit  re- 
nunciation of  the  Romish  failh  :  because  the  civil  and  religious 
liberties  of  Brit')ns  are  inseparable,  and  he  who  feels  himself 
bound  in  conscience  to  destroy  the  former,  will  not  hesitate  to 
attempt  it  by  the  invasion  of  the  latter.  The  proselyting  zeal 
of  that  Church,  which  excludes  all  from  eternal  salvation  but 
those  within  its  own  p;ile,  will  regard  any  impediments  to  its 
success,  which  may  be  raised  by  ihe  temporal  interests  of  men, 
as  dust  in  the  balance;  and  they  who  have  once  assumed  a  right 
to  torture  the  body  that  they  may  save  the  soul,  will  scarcely 
hesitate  in  their  proceedings,  from  a  respect  for  the  social  rights 
or  liberties  of  their  destined  victims. 

These  truths  have  been  already  exemplified  in  the  life  and 
conduct  of  James  ;  and  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  has  endea- 
voured to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  evil,  by  the  niost  so- 
lemn act  which  legislative  authority  could  frame.  If  we  wish 
to  avoid  the  anxieties,  the  fears,  and  the  sufif'erings  which  sug- 
gested the  necessity  of  sut:h  measures,  let  us  guard  all  the  bul- 
warks which  they  erected  with  the  most  watchful  jealousy  :  let  us 
consider  this  as  a  prin^'iple  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  that  politi- 
cal poMer  is  never,  in  any  shape,  or  under  any  modification,  to 
be  conceded  to  the  Papists.  Once  break  down  this  barrier, 
once  admit  the  adherents  of  the  See  of  Rome  to  a  seat  in  the  le- 
gislature, to  a  share  in  the  public  councils  of  the  reahn,  to  the 
interpretation  and  adnnnistration  of  our  laws,  and  the  direction 
of  our  military  force,  actum  est  fie  repubUca ;  the  Church 
and  state  will  perish  together;  a  legate  de  latere  will  new 
model  the  one,  and  the  dispensing  power  the  other.  The  most 
ample  toleration  for  his  religious  opinions  may  be  conceded  to 
the  Romanist ;  in  common  with  all  other  Dissenters,  he  may 
be  allowed  to  worship  God  according  to  the  traditions  of  his 
fathers,  or  the  dictates  of  his  own  wayward  will ;  it  is  a  question 
between  God  and  hims;  If,  and  to  a  higher  tribunal  we  ought  to 
leave  its  decision :  as  a  Britcm  he  may  also  justly  claim  the  most 
entire  security  of  person  and  property,  which  our  laws  provide 
for  all,  without  regard  to  situation  or  religion  ;  but  power,  no- 
thing but  madness  or  fatuity  will  place  within  his  reach.  If  he 
will  not  be  contented  with  any  thnig  less  than  this,  let  him  learn 
that,  though  we  may  pity  his  frowardness,  and  bear  his  murmur- 
ings  with  patience,  we  are  prepared  firmly  to  resist  his  preten- 
sions; and  to  risk  as  much  in  the  d'^fence,  as  our  ancestors  did 
in  the  establishment  of  our  civil  liberties,  and  our  protestant 
faith. 

We  subjoin  the  account  here  given  of  the  Duke's  conversion, 
and  of  the  political  measures  to  wiiich  it  instantly  led  ;  an  ac- 
count which,  if  it  is  to  be  believed,  and  the  mam  lacts  winch  it 
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records  are  substantiated  by  other  evidence,  may  teach  a  useful 
lesson  to  those,  who  see  not  the  danger  of  conceding  power  to 
the  Romanists. 

"  It  was  about  this  time,"  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  year  1669, 
that  his  Royal  Highness  (who  had  it  long  in  his  thoughts  that  the 
Church  of  England  was  the  only  true  Church)  was  more  sensibly 
touched  in  conscience,  and  began  to  think  seriously  of  his  salva- 
tion. Accordingly  he  sent  for  one  Father  Simons,  a  Jesuite,  who 
had  the  reputation  of  a  very  learned  man,  to  discourse  with  him 
\i\jon  that  subject ;  and,  when  he  came,  he  told  him  tlie  good  in- 
tentions he  had  of  being  a  Catholick,  and  treated  with  him  about 
his  being  reconcil'd  to  the  Church.  After  much  discourse  about 
the  matter,  the  father  very  sincerly  told  him,  that  unless  he  would 
quitt  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  could  not  be 
received  into  the  Catholic  Church  ;  the  Duke  then  said,  he  thought 
it  might  be  done  by  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope,  alledging  to 
him  the  singularity  of  his  case,  and  the  advantage  it  might  bring 
to  the  Catholick  religion  in  general,  and  in  particular  to  those  of  it 
in  England,  if  he  might  have  such  dispensation  for  outwardly  ap- 
pearing a  Protestant,  at  least  till  he  could  own  himself  pubUckly 
to  be  a  Catholick,  with  more  security  to  his  own  person,  and  ad- 
vantage to  them.  But  the  good  father  insisted,  that  even  the 
Pope  himself  had  not  the  power  to  grant  it,  for  it  was  an  unalter- 
able doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church,  not  to  do  ill  that  good  might 
follow.  What  this  good  Jesuite  thus  said,  was  afterward  con- 
firmed to  the  Duke  by  the  Pope  himself,  to  whom  he  vt^rott  upon 
the  same  subject.  Till  this  time  his  Royal  Highness  beleev'd  (as 
it  is  commonly  beleev'd,  or  at  least  said,  by  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land doctors)  that  dispensations  in  any  such  cases  are  by  the  Pope 
easily  granted,  but  Father  Simons  words,  and  the  letter  of  his 
Holines,  made  the  Duke  think  it  high  time  to  declare  himself, 
and  not  to  live  in  so  unsafe  and  so  uneasy  a  condition.''  Vol.  I. 
p.  440. 

The  conversation  of  Father  Simon,  and  the  letter  of  the 
Pope,  thus  prtiduced  their  intended  effect,  by  urging  the  hesi- 
tathig  convert  to  a  public  avowal  of  his  opinions.  As,  how- 
ever, the  Church  of  England  doctors  are  not  bound  to  take 
their  opini(;ns  of  the  principles  of  Popery  from  the  ipse  dixit  of 
a  Jesuit,  or  the  assertion  of  the  Pope  himself,  they  will  pro- 
bably continue  to  believe  and  affirm,  that  dispensations  have 
been  easily  granted  by  the  Pope  in  such  cases,  ad promoveudum 
ecclesia  bonatn.  And  though  it  is  an  unalterable  doctrine  of 
Chri.stianify,  that  their  damnation  is  just  who  teach  us  to  da 
evil  tiiat  good  may  follow  ;  yet  they  well  know  that  this  doc- 
trine has  long  been  practically  superseded  in  the  self-named 
VatlwUc  Qmich;  by  the  more  convenient  ma.\im  uhi  uiilitas 
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provocat,  JaudabUia  dispensatio  est.  If  any  thing  can  heighten 
the  effect  of  the  imposition  thus  practised  upon  the  credulous 
•James,  it  is  the  recollection  that  Father  Simon  was  a  Jesuit,  a 
member  of  that  order,  svith  whom  it  was  a  fundamental  princi- 
ple, that  the  end  justifies  the  means.  But  we  proceed  with 
our  extract. 

"  Wherefore  his  Royal  Highness  well  knowing  tliat  the  King 
was  of  the  same  mind,  and  that  his  Majesty  had  open'd  himself 
upon  it  to  Lord  Arundel,  of  Warder,  Lord  Arlington,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Clifford,  took  an  occasion  to  discourse  with  him  upon  that 
subject  about  the  same  time,  and  found  him  resolv'd  as  to  his  be- 
ing a  Catholick,  and  very  sensible  of  the  uneasincs  it  was  to  him 
to  live  in  so  much  danger  and  constraint ;  and  that  he  intended 
to  have  a  privat  meeting  with  those  persons  above  nam'd  at  the 
Duke's  closctt,  to  advise  with  them  about  the  ways  and  means  fitt 
to  be  taken  y?;r  advancijig  the  Catholic  religion  in  his  dominions^ 
being  resolved  not  to  live  any  longer  in  the  constraint  he  was 
under.  This  meeting  was  on  the  25th  of  January,  the  day  in 
which  the  Church  celebrates  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul, 

"  When  they  were  met  according  to  the  King's  appointment, 
he  declar'd  his  mind  to  them  in  tlie  matter  of  religion,  and  re- 
peated what  he  had  newly  before  sayd  to  the  Duke,  how  uneasy 
it  was  for  him  not  to  profess  the  faith  he  beleev'd,  and  that  he  had 
call'd  them  together  to  have  their  advice  about  the  ways  and  me- 
thods fittest  to  be  takenybr  the  setteling  of  the  Catholick  religion  in 
his  kingdoms,  and  to  consider  of  the  time  most  proper  to  declare 
liimself." 

We  presume,  therefore,  that  the  King's  mind  had  not  been 
eulighteued  upon  this  subject  by  previous  consultation  with  a 
Jesuit,  or  by  a  letter  from  the  Pope ;  unless,  indeed,  that  dis- 
pensation mi^ht  be  easily  obtained  for  a  King,  which  had  been 
so  peremptorily  refused  to  the  heir  presumptive  of  a  crown. 

"  Telling  them  withal  1,  that  no  time  ought  to  be  lost,  that  he 
was  to  expect  to  meet  with  many  and  great  difficultys  in  bringing 
it  about,  and  that  he  chose  rather  to  undertake  it  now,  when  he 
and  his  brother  were  in  their  full  strength  and  able  to  undergo  any 
fatigue,  then  to  delay  it  till  they  were  grown  older,  and  less  fitt 
to  go  thorow  with  so  great  a  design.  This  he  speake  with  great 
earnestness,  and  even  with  tears  in  his  eyes  ;  and  added,  that  they 
were  to  go  about  it  as  wise  men  and  good  Catholicks  ought  to  do. 

'<  The  consultation  lasted  long,  and  the  result  was,  that  there 
was  no  better  way  for  doing  this  great  work,  then  to  do  it  in  con- 
junction with  France  and  with  the  assistance  of  his  most  Christian 
iMajesty,  the  house  of  Austria  not  being  in  a  condition  to  help  in 
it :  and  in  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  Mons.  de  Croissy  Colbert, 
the  French  embassador,  was  to  be  trusted  v.ith  the  secret,  in  order 
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to  inform  his  master  of  it,  tliat  he  might  receive  a  power  to  treat 
about  it  with  our  King.  The  doing  cf  this  took  up  much  time,  for 
the  treaty  held  on,  not  only  here,  but  also  Lord  Arundel  was  sent 
into  France  to  confcrr  with  that  Kmg,  and  to  conclude  the  treaty  i 
Sir  Richard  Beling  was  intrusted  to  draw  the  articles,  and  to 
do  the  part  of  a  secretary  in  that  negociation. 

"  The  treaty  was  not  finally  concluded  and  sign'd  till  about  the 
beginning  of  1670,  the  purport  of  which  was,  that  the  French 
king  was  to  give  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  by  quar- 
terl}^  payments,  the  first  of  which  to  begin  when  the  ratifications 
were  exchanged,  to  enable  the  king  to  begin  the  iK-ork  in  England, 
that  when  the  catholic  religion  txias  settled  here,  our  king  was  to 
join  with  France  in  making  war  upon  Holland ;  that,  in  case  of 
success,  France  was  to  have  such  a  part  as  was  stipulated  ;  the 
Prince  of  Orange  such  a  share,  and  England  was  to  have  Sluce, 
Cassant  and  Walkeren,  with  the  rest  of  the  sea-ports  as  far  as 
Maesland-Sluce.  The  French  had  a  great  mind  to  have  begun 
the  war  with  Holland  first,  but  Lord  Arundel  being  sent  again  over 
into  France,  convinced  that  king  of  the  necessity  of  beginning 
first  wilh  the  catholicity  here;  and  so  it  was  at  last  adjusted,  and 
the  first  payments  began  according  to  the  articles. 

"  All  this  was  translated  (qu :  transacted)  with  the  last  secrecy  ; 
and  in  preparation  thereunto  Collenel  Fitzgerald,  lately  come  from 
Tanger,  where  he  had  been  governor,  was  to  have  a  new  regiment 
of  foot  rais'd  for  him,  and  such  officers  chosen  for  it  as  might  be 
confided  in ;  his  regiment  was  to  be  put  into  Yarmouth,  and  he 
made  governor  of  that  important  town :  the  Earle  of  l>ath  wat 
made  Governor  of  Plimouth,  Lord  "Belasis  of  Hull,  Lord  Wid- 
drington  of  Berwick,  all  of  them  men  in  whom  the  king  might 
confide;  the  fleet  and  Portsmouth  were  in  the  Duke's  hands;  nor 
was  the  generality  of  the  Church  of  England  men  at  that  time 
verv  averse  to  the  catholick  religion :  many  that  went  under  that 
name,  had  their  religion  to  chuse,  and  went  to  church  for  com- 
pany's sake ;  the  iew  troops  that  were  on  foot  were  look'd  upon 
as  well  affected,  and  their  officers,  all  except  Colonel  Russel,  such 
as  would  ser^  the  crown  without  grumbleing,  or  asking  questions. 
The  rigorous  Church  of  England  men  were  let  loose  and  encou- 
raged underhand  to  prosecute  according  to  law  the  noncon- 
formists, to  the  eml,  that  these  might  be  more  sensible  of  the  ease 
they  should  have  when  the  catholicks  prevailed.  But  how  all  this 
design  came  to  faile,  an  account  shall  be  given  in  its  proper  place." 
Vol  L  p.  4-41. 

We  have  refrained,  in  many  instances,  from  commenting  on 
this  passa2;e  as  we  proceeded  in  extracting  it,  because  we  would 
not  call  off  the  attention  of  our  readers  from  the  details  of  this 
nefarious  plot  again.st  the  religion  and  independence  of  our 
country.  V\  e  question  whether  even  the  annals  of  those  subtle 
intriguers  the  Jesuits,  can  iuruish  a  more  striking  exposition  of 
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that  "  unalterable  doctrine  of  their  Church,  not  to  do  ill  that 
good  may  follow"  than  is  contained  in  this  treaty ;  by  which  the 
two  most  powerful  monarchs  in  tlurope  agreed ;  the  one  for  the 
paltry  bribe  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  given  to 
make  hiui  independent  of  all  legitimate  restraints  upon  his  au- 
thority,  and  to  enable  him  to  overturn  that  Protestant  Church 
which  he  had  sworn  to  defend,  to  assist  the  other  in  de'^troying 
the  balance  of  power  by  the  conquest  and  partition  of  Holland. 

And  when  these  exploits,  so  worthy  of  the  restless  ambition 
of  the  one,  and  the  unprincipled  meanness  of  the  other,  were 
accomplished  ;  then  these  confederates  in  hiiqaity  were  to  divide 
the  spoil :  Lewis  taking  "  such  a  part  as  was  stipulated  ;"  what 
part  is  not  mentioned,  but  we  presume  it  was  the  lion's 
portion  ;  as  the  m;ignanimous  Charles  was  to  have  been  con- 
tented with  that  of  the  less,  the  pestiferous  island  of  Walcheren, 
and  a  few  sea-ports,  which  he  would  have  h'rld  by  favour 
of  his  ally,  and  just  so  long  as-  might  have  suited  his  conve- 
nience. But  perhaps  nothing  is  more  disgusting  to  the  whole 
transaction,  than  the  low  and  selfish  end  for  which  Charles  con- 
descended to  play  the  hypocrite.  Lewis  declares  his  objects 
without  disguise,  Holland  was  the  great  obstacle  to  his  scheme 
of  continental  empire,  and  Holland  ne  would  have  ;  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  per  annum  was  a  price,  at  which,  even  the  for- 
bearance of  England,  much  more  her  co-operation  was  cheaply 
purchased  :  and  the  extension  of  what  the  biographer  calls  Ca- 
tholicity, could  not  be  unpleasing  to  a  monarch,  whose  conduct 
towards  his  own  subjects  proved  his  intoleiant  attachment  to  the 
Romish  Church.  On  his  part  then,  there  was  at  least  no  com- 
promise of  his  own  principles,  no  disguise  of  his  iiitention.  If 
from  him  we  turn  to  James,  though  we  detest  his  biaotrv,  we 
cannot,  in  this  instance,  tax  him  with  insincerity  :  he  had  not 
then  bound  himself  by  oaths  and  promises  to  defend  the  Pro- 
testant faith  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  he  ac^ed  as  every 
sincere  and  zealous  adherent  of  a  Churcii,  which  holds  the  doc- 
trines of  infallibility  and  exclusive  salvation,  may  be  expected 
to  act  when  possessed  of  power.  Had  he  reasoned  upon  the 
justice  of  his  cause,  or  the  lawfidness  of  the  means  by  which  he 
sc-ught  its  success,  he  would  have  ceased  to  be  a  bigot.  As  it 
was,  though  his  projects  sufficiently  proved  that  bigotry  is  as  in- 
jurious to  the  qualities  of  the  head,  as  of  the  heart ;  and  th^,t 
Its  measures  will  partake  as  largely  of  folly,  as  of  guilt ;  still,  in 
this  he  rose  superior  to  his  brother,  that  the  object  he  pur^utd 
was  that  which  he  avijwed,  that  he  felt  what  he  expressed,  and 
acted  under  a  conviction,  however  erroi>eous,  that  his  course 
was  the  path  of  duty.  But  the  dissimulation  and  treachery  of 
Charles  admit  of  ao  extenaaliju,  and  are,  we  believe,  unpa- 
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ralleled  in  our  liistory.  Cromwell,  indeed,  was  an  arch  dis- 
sembler, and  could  cant,  and  pray,  and  weep,  when  treason  and 
murder  were  in  his  thcnights  ;  but  though  he  was  a  viliain,  at 
least  it  will  be  allowed,  that  his  villainy  aimed  at  a  splendid  ob- 
ject, if  it  had  deeper  characters  of  guilt,  it  had  not  the  mean- 
ness of  thnt  which  Charles  was  content  to  practise  :  if  he  gave 
his  eternal  jewel  to  the  common  enemy  of  man,  it  was  for  the 
throne  of  England  :  he  did  not,  like  Charles,  affect  to  shed 
tears  for  a  religion  which  he  despised,  that  he  mi<;ht  gain  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  by  his  hypocrisy  :  he  did  not  consent 
to  sell  his  own  reputation,  the  interests,  the  honour,  the  reli- 
gion of  his  country,  to  her  deadliest  foe,  that  he  might  have  a 
few  more  guineas  to  squander  in  low  debauchery,  among  his 
unstresses,  and  his  favourites. 

If  from  the  motives  of  these  royal  intriguers,  we  proceed  to 
examine  the  character  of  the  plot  which  they  had  contrived,  we 
shall  find  that  its  wickedness  was  fully  equalled  by  its  extravagance. 
When  we  hear  of  Charles  undertaking,  by  means  of  a  quarterly 
payment  of  50,0001.  to  overturn  the  British  constitution  in 
Church  and  State,  and  to  aid  in  subverting  the  liberties  of  Eu- 
rope, we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  that  sage  philosopher,  who, 
with  an  admirable  conception  of  the  proper  adaptation  of  means 
to  ends,  engaged  to  regulate  the  seasons,  and  to  diffuse  plenty 
through  the  world  by  a  supply  of  sunbeams  extracted  fronx 
cucumbers. 

The  instruments  of  the  royal  brotliers  were  as  ridiculously  dis- 
proporlionate  to  the  migiity  jiroject,  as  their  finances.  They 
calculated,  it  appears,  upon  the  active  support  of  two  of  the 
ministry,  three  lords,  and  one  colonel  :  and,  in  addition  to  this, 
they  reckoned  on  the  presumed  influence  possessed  by  the  Duke 
over  the  navy  ;  on  an  equally  imaginary  disposition  in  the  arniy 
to  go  all  lengths  with  their  soveieign  ;  and  on  the  apparent  indif- 
ference of  many  members  of  ttie  Church  of  England  to  the 
religion  they  professed.  Charles,  we  believe,  had  too  much 
penetration  to  be  sanguine  about  the  success  of  a  design  so  sup- 
ported ;  but  if  by  seeming  to  enter  into  it,  he  could  procure 
money  for  his  necessities,  and  his  [)Ieasures,  without  subjecting 
himself  to  the  anxieties  and  troubles  of  a  parliamentary  cam- 
paign, his  object  was  answered  ;  and  ue  do  him  the  justice  to 
believe,  tirat  he  never  really  wished,  or  seriously  intended  to 
do  more.  But  James  v\as  too  zealous  in  the  cause  he  had  un- 
dertaken to  be  deterred  by  difiiculties.  Among  other  devices 
by  winch  he  hoped  to  accomplish  his  object,  he  built  much 
upon  the  possibility  of  deslioying  Protestantism,  by  fomenting 
the  dissensions  of  its  professors  ;  with  this  view,  the  noncon- 
formists w  ere  to  be  flattered^  and  soothed  by  declarations  of  in- 
dulgence, 
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diligence  on  the  part  of  the  king;  at  the  same  time  that  they 
were  goaded  by  covertly  exciting  the  more  zealous  members  of 
the  Church  to  prosecute  the  laws  against  them ;  tiiat  thus  they 
might  fancy,  that  their  only  safety  lay  in  contributing  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  Church  of  England,  and  taking  refuge  under 
the  more  moderate  doniinhn  of  Papal  Rome. 

They  were  too  wise  to  fall  into  the  snare  ;  but  many  circum- 
stances concur  to  prove,  that  the  plan  here  detailed  by  the  bio- 
grapher of  James,  was  immediately  tried  ;  and  though  Charles, 
incapable  of  adhering  steadily  to  any  system  of  policy,  was 
soon  induced  to  rehnquish  it  by  the  opposition  of  his  Parlia- 
ment ;  yet,  when  James  succeeded  to  the  throne,  it  was  spee- 
dily resumed  ;  and  he  persisted  in  it  with  an  obstinacy,  which 
shewed  that  he  considered  it  to  be  a  master-stroke  of  political 
ingenuity,  and  the  most  refined  stratagem  in  the  desperate  game 
he  was  playing. 

[To  he  continued. 1 


Art.  III.  Jn  Essay  on  some  Subjects  connected  with  Taste. 
jBy  Sir  George  Stenart  Mackenzie,  Bart.  F.R.S.  P. Ph. CI. 
R.S.E.  F.S.S.A.  3)C,  8vo.  301  pp.  Bs.  Longman  and 
Co.     1S17. 

It  is  an  old  remark  among  the  members  of  oar  crjft  that,  for 
the  purposes  of  a  reviewer,  a  very  bad  book  is  the  next  best  to  a 
very  good  one.  Without,  however,  at  once  consigning  the  work., 
before  us  to  the  first  mentioned  class  of  literary  productions,  we 
are  constrained  to  observe  that,  considered  in  all  its  parts  and 
bearings,  it  is  a  queer  performance  ;  exhibiting,  amidst  many 
unquestionable  tokens  of  cleverness  and  even  of  philosophical 
acumen,  a  vast  mass  of  absiud  doctrine  and  wretched  reasoning. 
We  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  permitted  to  inform  our  readers, 
that  we  did  not  fix  upon  this  Essay,  as  the  subject  of  an  article, 
from  any  expectation  that  much  new  light  had  been  thrown  by  it 
upon  ihe  question  which  its  author  professes  to  handle.  We 
have  almost  given  up  the  subject  in  despair  ;  and,  accordingly, 
looked  for  nothing  more  from  Sir  George  than  a  little  ingenuity 
in  marshalling  old  objections,  and  in  pressing  dogmatical  theorists 
with  anomaious  cases.  A  baronet,  with  nearly  t>AO-lhlrd3  of  the 
alphabet  at  his  name,  expressing  literary  honours,  ar.d  indicating 
a  high  place  among  scientific  men,  excited,  no  doubt,  some 
curiosity;  for,  although  we  cannot  decypher  above  one  half  of 
these  characters  of  honorary  notuiion,  we  cannot  fail  to  imagine 
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that  F.R.S.  P.  Ph.  CI.  R.S.E.  F.S.S.A.  &.c.  must  mean  some- 
thing very  great  at  Edinburgh.  This  curiosity  was  naturally 
heightened  too,  by  an  important  fact  stated  in  the  advertisement ; 
namely,  that  some  vacant  hours  having  occurred  during  the 
session  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  in  1816  1817,  he 
offered  to  fill  them  up  by  reading  some  parts  of  his  Essay  ;  and 
that  the  reception  these  detached  parts  met  with,  and  the  dis- 
cussion which  they  excited,  led  to  his  reading  almost  the  whole 
of  it  to  the  Society,  and  to  his  afterwards  bestowing  more  pains 
upon  it  than  he  had  intended^  with  the  view  of  committing  it  t6 
the  press.  All  this,  however,  flattering  and  promising  as  it  may 
appear,  only  adds  another  proof  in  confirmation  of  an  opinion 
which  we  have  long  entertained,  that  Royal  Societies  and  other 
periodical  assemblies  of  learned  men  are  in  general  very  dull  meet- 
ings ;  that,  in  such  places,  the  body  of  philosophy  is  frequently 
found  without  the  spirit;  and  that,  rather  than  say  nothing  where 
they  have  nothing  to  say,  philosophers  themselves  will  condescend 
to  solemn  trifling  and  unmeaning  dispute. 

We  proceed,  nevertheless,  to  the  contents  of  this  little  volume  ; 
and  for  the  sake  of  greater  clearness  in  our  arrangement,  we 
shall  consider  them  under  the  three  following  heads,  theology, 
metaphysics,  and  taste.  Besides  these  heads,  so  full  of  doctrine 
and  argument,  we  have,  moreover,  thirty-six  skulls  which  contain 
nothing  ;  being  the  mere  outlines  of  so  many  crania  supplied, 
it  should  seem  by  the  keeper  of  a  museum,  and  measured  and 
delineated  according  to  the  principles  of  Dr.  Spurzheim.  On 
the  subject  of  skulls,  however,  our  author  expresses  himself 
with  becoming  caution,  and  abstains  from  any  direct  or  formal 
application  of  the  doctrines  connected  with  brain  and  bone  to 
the  principles  of  taste ;  both  because  these  doctrines  have  not 
been  generally  studied,  and  "  because  many  who  pretend  to 
understand  them,  have  studied  them  but  slightly."  Jn  the  mean 
time,  he  recon)niends  a  patient  and  persevering  collection  of  ob- 
servations, first  on  the  larger  organs  and  then  on  the  smaller ;  and 
if  opportunity  occurs,  an  *^  extensive  comparkon  of  skulls  and 
their  co.'ilents." 

1st.  As  the  basis  of  his  religious  opinions.  Sir  George  takes  it 
for  granted  that  mind  is  essentially  the  same  in  all  persons;  in 
short,  that  there  is  no  variety  of  mind.  To  every  one  who  be- 
lieves in  the  sacred  writings,  this,  he  says,  must  be  evident. 
'1  hroughout  the  \\ hole  volume  our  souls  are  spoken  of,  as  all 
equally  capable  of  enjoying  immortality  and  everlasting  happiness: 
and  as  being  all  equally  liable  to  eternal  njisery.  It  there  w'ere  a 
variety  of  munis  this  could  not  be ;  for  a  mind  so  formed  as  to  be 
evil  l>eing  dificrent  from  one  formed  to  be  good,  and  being  im- 
mortal aud  uuchaugcablc;,  could  not  be  said  to  h^  capable  of  en- 
joying 
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joying  heaven  and  eternity;  and  repentance  would  be  impossible. 
As  mind  is  immortal  and  unchangeable  in  its  nature,  he  continues 
to  argue,  if  it  were  created  bad  it  must  remain  to  all  eternity  bad. 
But  we  are  not  warned  in  Scripture  to  war  against  the  spirit,  but 
to  struggle  with  the  tlessh  as  that  which  is  the  enemy  of  the  soul. 
The  body  is  described  as  a  burden  on  the  mind ;  and  is  acknow- 
ledged to  have  so  great  a  power  over  it  that  there  is  more  joy  in 
heaven  over  a  sinner  that  repenteth  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just 
persons  who  have  no  need  of  repentance.  The  reward  of  happi-» 
ness  in  a  future  state,  therefore,  concludes  Sir  Gtorge,  we  may 
expect  will  be  greater  in  proportion  to  the  difficulties  which  we 
have  to  overcouie,  and  the  extent  of  the  victory  we  gain.  Thu=!, 
says  he,  winding  up  his  argument,  we  have  the  very  best  autho- 
rity for  beiievuig  that  mind  is  not  various,  and  that  it  is  very 
much  under  the  control  of  the  body ;  that  it  is  essentially  the  same 
in  every  individual,  but  subject  in  different  bodies  to  different  de- 
grees of  control ;  in  other  words,  he  adds,  liable  to  be  drawn 
with  greater  or  less  force,  out  of  the  line  of  duty  prescribed  to  us. 
The  same  authority  teaches  us,  that  the  bodies  of  all  are  not  alike 
in  their  influence  over  the  mind. 

Now,  would  not  a  school -boy  of  ten  years  of  age,  upon  read- 
ing the  above  statement  relative  to  the  human  mind,  stand  pre- 
pared to  ask  the  learned  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh P.  Ph.  Ch.  &,c.how,  as  the  soul  of  man  is  unchangeable, 
it  could  possibly  be  altered  by  the  body  so  as  to  become  either 
better  or  worse  than  it  was  when  it  proceeded  from  the  hands  of  the 
great  Creator  ?  And,  furthermore,  how  does  it  happen  that,  since 
the  minds  of  the  whole  human  race  are  the  same,  or,  in  his  own 
M'ords,  that  there  is  "  no  variety  of  mind,'''  there  should  be  such 
an  immense  diversity  in  talent,  temper,  taste,  and  dispositions,  in 
the  actual  intercourse  and  pursuits  of  life?  If  it  be  said,  in  reply 
to  these  questions,  that  the  character  of  the  soul,  in  pomt  of  ge- 
nius and  virtue,  depends  altogether  upon  the  shape  of  the  skull 
and  the  quantity  of  brain  which  it  encloses  ;  then,  it  mushbe  al- 
lowed to  follow  that  the  mental  energies  spring  rather  froai  the 
size  of  arrangement  of  the  cerebral  matter,  than  from  the  original 
properties  of  the  thinking  substance;  in  short,  that  the  brain 
moves  the  soul  and  not  the  soul  the  brain.  The  mind  is  the 
same  in  all,  says  the  Spurzheimite,  but  the  body  is  different  in 
all :  and  it  is  according  to  the  differences  of  the  bodily  qualities 
that  one  man  is  a  poet,  and  another  a  soldier,  and  the  third  a  sot, 
and  the  fourth  a  highwayman,  and  the  tifth  a  mathematician.  As 
a  divine,  therefore  Sir  George  must  consign  the  bodies  of  bad, 
men  to  eternal  punishment  and  let  the  soul  escape ;  because,  in 
the  first  place,  all  evil  is  supposed  by  him  to  originate  in  the 
body ;  and  secondly,  because  as  the  soul,  according  to  the  same 
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authority,  is  campletel}'  micliangeable,  ifwill  at  death  escape  from 
the  body  in  every  respect  the  same  as  when  it  entered  it.  A 
goodly  system  this,  and  highly  orthodox  ! 

2dly.  The  ground  work  of  his  metaphysics,  or  as  some  of  hi» 
countryinevi  would  call  it,  the  philosophy  of  mind,  seems  to  be 
quite  of  a  piece  with  his  divinity  ;  consisting  of  a  set  of  opinion* 
not  easily  reconcileable  either  with  common  sense,  or  with  the 
ordinary  opinions  of  philosophers.     For  example,  he  maintains 
that  judgment,,  memory,  and  imagination  are  different  in  different 
persons,  not  only  in  degree  but  in  kind;  that  poetry,  architecture, 
and  music  require,  each  a  peculiar  description  of  faculties  ;  thai 
the  memory  which  serves  well  in  music  would  be  of  no  use  \\i 
poetry,  and  that  thejudgment  which  discriminates  in  architecture 
would  not  serve  for  appreciating  the  relations  of  things,  in  the 
painting  academy,  and  in  the  music-saloon.  Other  philosopher* 
have  thought  that  judgment  and  imagination  and  memory  are 
terms  which  indicate,  with  sufficient  precision,  a  certain  class  of 
mental  acts,  or  states,  common  to  all  men  whose  minds  are 
entire  ;  and  that,  whatever  variety  may  appear  in  these  acts  arises 
either  from  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  vigour  in  what  we  maj 
venture  to  denominate  the  mental  constitution,  or  merely  from- 
the  particular  direction  in  which  any  one  of  these  faculties  may 
have  long  and  steadily  exercised.     We  might,  indeed,  as  will  in- 
sist upon  having  one  sense   for  smelling  assafoetida,  and  anotheF 
for  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  and  a  third  for  otto  of  roses,    as  one 
judgment  for  building  a  ship,  and  another  for  painting  a  ship, 
and  another  still  for  steering  a  ship.     This  doctrine,  too  comes, 
with  a  singularly  inconsistent  air,  from  one  who  had  just  asserted 
that  the  minds  of  all  men  are  the  same  ;  that  there  is  no  variety 
of  mind:  and  that  the  souls  of  men  are  eternally  unchangeable. 
To  satisfy  our  readers  that  we  are  stating  things  as  they  are,  we 
shall  quote  the  following  paragraph  relative  to  memory. 

^'  There  is  yet  another  faculty  necessary  for  a  man  of  taste,  and 
that  is  memory.  That  this  faculty  varies  in  kind  is^  perhaps  more 
apparent  than  any  variety  in  imagination  or  judgment.  One  marv 
may  have  a  very  strong  memory  with  respect  to  places  where  he  has 
been  ^  and  may  retain  the  relative  position  of  every  mountain,  tree, 
rock,  river  and  lake,  so  as  to  have  constantly  at  his  command  a 
picture  of  every  place  he  has  visited,  which  he  may  contemplate, 
or  commit  from  his  memory  to  the  canvas.  But  the  possession  of 
this  kind  of  memory  does  not  imply  that  of  retaining  names.  With- 
out a  memory  for  names,  a  landscape  painter  may  succeed  perfectly, 
but  he  cannot  become  a  linguist  ;  nor  a  botanist;  nor  a  mineralo- 
gist ;  nor  pursue  with  success  any  other  branch  of  natural  history. 
To  become  a  natural  historian,  two  kinds  of  memory  are  necessary, 
■which  are  not  always  found  together ;  viz.  a  memory  for  forms  and 
a  memory  fot  names.     Some  pei-sons  have  an  extraordinary  verbal 
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merfiory  ;  that  is,  they  remember  whatever  they  hear,  and  can  repeat 
it ;  they  can  get  by  heart  passages  of  prose  and  poetry  with  facility, 
while  others  cannot  retain  a  line  ;  they  take  pleasure  in  the  study 
of  language,  while  others  consider  it  dry  and  tiresome.     Some  per- 
sons have  a  strong  memory  for  numbers,  and  can  without  the  help 
of  setting  down  figures  on  paper,  resolve  very  difficult  questions  ; 
while  others  with  ever}'  assistance,  can  scarcely  retain  the  simplest 
rules  of  arithmetic.     A  musician  requires  a  memory  for  to  enable 
him  to  know  the  signs  employed  in  music;  for  place,  to  distinguish 
the  position  of  the  notes  upon  paper,  and  of  the  relative  position  ot 
his  fingers  on  an  instrument ;  he  must  also  have  a  memory  for  time; 
and  all  these,  independent  of  the  peculiar  musical  talent,  commonly 
called  a  good  musical  ear.     Many  persons  have  very  delicate  ears 
or  harmony  and   for  time;   and  even  imagination  for  composition, 
who  cannot  learn  to  play  on  an  instrument.     It  follows,  from  such 
facts,  that  there  is  an  imagination  and  a  memory  belonging  to  each 
talent;  and  consequently  there  must  also  be  a  distinct  perception 
and  judgment  for  each.     If  perception,  imagination,  memory,  and 
judgment  were  each  an  indivisible  faculty,  it  would  be  impossible 
that  any  man  could  exhibit  unusual  perfection  in  one  talent,  and  be 
defective  in  every  other  instance,  and  which    are  frequently  met 
with.  If  it  be  necessary  that  a  man  to  be  an  actor,  must  have  memory 
to  enable  him  to  repeat  his  part,  it  is  also  necessary  to  enablea  man 
to  find   his  way  back  after  having  passed  through  a  thick   forest. 
But  how  comes  it  that  one  man  can  find  his  way  with  greater  facility 
than  another  ;  that  he  can  have  a  local  memory  remarkably  strong, 
and  yet  not  be  able  to  get  two  lines  of  poetry  by  heart.    In  short,  if 
we  attend  to  human  nature,  and  observe  mankind,  instead  of  shiil- 
ting  ourselves  up,  and  presume  to  measure  man   by  ourselves,  we 
cannot  refuse  to  admit  that  every  art  requires  a  peculiar  talent,   to 
which  a  peculiar  perception,  imagination,  memory  and  judgment, 
belongs.     The  sciences  require  various  talents  combined ;  buc  each 
talent  must  have  its  attendant  powers." 

This  we  believe  is  the  metaphysical  jargon  of  the  school 
founded,  or  attempted  to  be  founded,  at  Edinburgh,  under  the 
auspices  of  Dr.  Spurzheim;  according  to  which  a  man  of  aay 
talents  whatever  must  have  half  a  dozen  memories,  as  many  ima- 
ginations, and  as  many  judgments.  If  he  can  paint,  ha  is  sup- 
posed to  have  the  memory  for  forms,  and  the  local  memory,  aud 
the  memory  of  proportions,  together  with  the  imagination  for 
drawing  figures,  and  the  judgment  for  putting  on  colours  :  if  he 
can  also  read,  then  he  has  the  w; /'a/ memory,  and  the  judgment 
of  interpretation;  and,  if  iu  addition  to  these  accoaiplish- 
meuts,  he  can  play  on  the  violin,  he  necessarily  possesses  the 
memory  of  time,  and  the  memory  oi  form,  and  the  memory  of 
jp/ace,  and  the  memory  of  relative  position,  and  the  judgment  of 
time,  and  the  judgment  of  harmony,  and  the  "  imagination  for 
composition,"     If  we  were  to  take  into  the  list  of  his  acquire- 
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mentsi,  uritii^g,  arkhmetic  and  mathematics,  we  should  have 
memories,  judgments,  and  imagiiTations  without  end  ;  for  as  every 
talent  requires  a  different  set  of  these  faculties, — different  in  kind 
as  well  as  in  degree — a  person  even  of  very  ordinary  endowments 
will  necessarily  exercise  more  intellectual  powers  than  either 
Locke  or  JReid  has  names  for.  In  short,  to  enable  a  man  to 
put  on  his  clothes  in  the  morning,  he  must  call  into  requisition, 
before  he  is  well  awake  too,  no  fewer  than  three  of  his  memories  : 
the  memory  of  form  to  distinguish  his  breeches  from  his  waist- 
coat ;  the  memory  of  place,  to  bring  before  his  minds'  eye  the 
particular  nudity  to  which  each  covering  is  to  be  applied  ;  and  the 
memory  of  relative  p>mtion,  to  determine  the  arrangements  of 
the  several  vestments.  How  simple  and  elegant  is  this  system  of 
mental  philosophy ! 

We  have  merely  to  mention,  on  this  second  head,  a  maxim 
which  the  learned  baronet  has  recommended  to  the  philosophical 
world,  and  upon  which,  he  assures  us,  he  himself  proceeds; 
namely,  that  "^  no  man  in  such  discussions,  or  on  any  occasion,. 
should  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  perceptions  and  consciousness 
of  all  men  are  similar  to  his  own."  What,  then,  follows  frort> 
these,  but  that  every  man  must  have  ^  system  of  intellectual  phi- 
losophy for  himself,  and  that  all  the  reasonings  and  generalizations 
of  Descartes,  Locke,  Hume  and  Stewart,  must  go  for  nothing. 
If  the  perceptions  of  all  men  are  not  regulated  by  similar  princi- 
ples, there  can  be  no  basis  for  philosophical  deductions ;  and  all 
that  we  can  know  of  the  operations  of  mind,  will  be  a  few  scat- 
tered facts,  unconnected  by  any  affinity,  and  equally  inexplicable, 
and  uninteresting.  We  know  not,  indeed,  what  the  author  means 
when  he  bays  that  the  consciousness  of  one  man,  must  not  be  as- 
sumed as  being  similar  to  that  of  another  :  for  it  seems  to  us  abso- 
lutely impossible,  even  to  conceive  one  mode  of  consciousness  asi 
differing  from  another  mode  ;  or  rather,  that  there  should  be  two 
modes  of  consciousness.  A  fine  instance  of  philosophical  para- 
dox no  doubt ;  to  maintain  first  that  all  mind^  are  originally 
and  essentially  the  same,  and  then  to  found  upoii  that- assumption 
the  most  inconsistent  and  extravagant  of  all  doctrines,  teaching 
that  the  minds  of  no  two  men  are  alike,  even  in  their  perceptions 
and  consciousness,, — the  most  general  of  all  our  mental  attributes 
or  functions. 

3dly,  On  Taste,  Sir  George  writes  freely,  and  at  first  thought, 
as  he  seems  to  write  on  all  other  subjects ;  but  whether  it  arises 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  opinions  of  men,  in  this  field  of 
enquiry,  are  less  settled ;  or  whether  according  to  the  maxim  de 
gustibus  non  disputandum,  the  minds  of  men  are  mare  open  ta 
liberality  ;  or  lastly,  whether  it  springs  from  the  fact  that  Sir 
G-eorge  has  not  availed  himself  here  of  Dr.  Spuraheim's  assistance, 
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^ve  pretend  not  to  determine  ;  certain  it  is,  however,  lliat  he  has 
jndiied  less  nonsense  on  beauty  and  siibhmity,  than  ou  the  topics 
of  physiology  and  pure  metaphysics.  We  mean  not,  indeed,  to 
say  that,  even  where  he  is  most  sensible,  he  is  at  all  sound  in  his 
opinions,  viewed  on  their  broad  ground  either  as  principles  or 
practical  rules ;  for  we  are  fully  satistied,  that  the  theory  which  he 
attacks  supplies  the  only  rational  clue  for  following  out  the  various 
processes  of  thought,  in  that  intricate  labyrinth  of  perception  and 
association,  wherein  our  sentiments  connected  with  taste  are  evi- 
dently generated.  All  rules  have  exceptions  ;  and  all  general 
propositions  relative  to  mind,  at  least,  are  exposed  to  a  certain 
degree  of  objection  arising  from  particular  cases  not  well  defined, 
from  discrepancies  in  point  of  fact,  and  above  all  from  the  im- 
perfections of  language.  Upon  such  anomalies  accordingly,  and 
.springing  from  these  sources.  Sir  George  Steuart  Mackenzie  has 
founded  the  greater  part  of  his  remarks  ;  and  yet,  we  must  ob- 
serve that  some  of  them  unquestionably  merit  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Alison,  and  the  other  writers  of  the  same  school,  by  whose 
works  they  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  suggested. 

Our  readers  are  aware,  that  the  theory  on  tasle,  which  is  now 
generally  held,  was  first  explained  at  length  by  Mr.  Alison  ;  and, 
moreover,  that  it  rests  on  the  doctrine  of  association,  at  first  derived 
from  the  sagacious  hints  of  Mr.  Gay,  and  afterwards  unfolded  by 
Dr.  Hartley,  in  his  ingenious  "  Observations  on  Man."  The 
leading  principle  of  the  theory  now  alludefl  to,  as  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  mention,  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  the  following  propo- 
sition ;  namely,  that  there  is  neither  beauty  nor  sul)limity  in  any 
form,  colour,  or  sound,  but  inasmuch  as  the  objects  in  which 
these  qualities  reside,  awaken  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder  senti- 
ments of  tenderness  and  love,  or  of  deep  reverence  and  awe.  It 
is  maintained,  accordingly,  that  no  object  can  be  iixed  upon  as 
an  indisputable  specimen  of  either  the  beautiful  or  the  subJime, 
without,  at  lli€  same  time,  qualiiying  the  selection  by  a  reference 
to  the  sentiments  of  some  particular  people,  or  of  a  particular 
age ;  for  let  the  object  or  quality  fixed  upon,  be  what  it  may, 
it  will  be  possible  to  name  some  people,  or  to  state  some  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  as  an  exception  to  the  univer- 
sality of  the  sentiment  connected  with  it.  With  respect  to 
beauty,  more  particularly,  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  us  to  fix 
upon  any  given  qualities  in  form,  or  in  colour,  upon  which  to 
fouoda  standard  of  taste.  Take,  for  example,  the  complexion 
of  the  human  face,  and  the  figure  of  the  human  body,  as  they 
are  modified  by  climate,  or  diversified  by  habits  of  living,  and  it 
will  instantly  appear,  that  there  is  no  tint  from  the  white  of  the 
Albino  to  the  black  of  the  Moor,  througli  all  the  shades  of  pink, 
tawney,  and  copper,  which  mankind  at  large  will  agree  in  assigi]- 
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ing  to  beauty,  as  it;-  characteristic  colcur.  So  it  is,  with  regard 
to  shape  ;  and  so  is  it  with  regard  to  all  the  constituent  parts 
of  the  heautiful,  in  nr.ture  find  in  art,  when  separately  examined. 
The  only  standard  is  to  be  derived  from  the  feelings  and  emotions 
of  the  spectator  ;  and  these,  it  i^;  well  known,  vary  with  a  thousand 
arbitrary  circiniistances.  Beauty  may,  therefore,  be  described 
as  that  somethir.g  in  a  certain  class  of  objects  which  excites  and 
ke(?ps  up  emotions  bordering  upon  love,  tenderness,  and  pity; 
and  which  thus  serve:^  the  purpose  of  a  mirror  in  retiecting  our 
own  inward  sensations. 

'  But  is  beauty,  in  external  objects,  nothing  more  than  the  power 
of  exciting  emotion,  founded  upon  certain  associations  already 
subsisting  in  the  mind  ?  The  disciples  of  the  Alisonian  school 
will  answer  in  the  affirmative  ;  and  argue,  that  neither  colour, 
form,  nor  sound,  has  any  intrinsic  pioperty  whereby  to  create  the 
emotions  of  taste ;  that  none  of  these  qualities  is  either  beautiful 
or  sublime,  except  in  so  far  as  it  connects  itself  with  inferences 
of  the  understanding,  or  with  affections  of  the  heart.  One  of 
them,  indeed,  quoted  by  Sir  George,  boldly  proposes  an  experi' 
mentum  cnicis  on  this  point,  and  commits  the  fate  of  his  doctrine 
to  the  decision  of  his  readers,  on  a  subject  where  all  men  sup- 
pose themselves  qualified  to  judge. 

"  The  most  beauliful  object  in  nature,  perhaps,"  says  he, 
*'  is  the  countenance  of  a  young  and  beautiful  woman ;  and  we 
are  apt  at  first  to  imagine  that  independent  of  all  associations, 
the  forms  and  coloiirs  which  it  dispiays,  are,  in  themselves, 
lovely  arid  cuf^aging,  and  would  appear  charming  to  all  beholders, 
with  whatsoever  impressions  they  might  happen  to  be  coHnected. 
A  very  little  reflection,  however,  will  probably  be  sufficient  to 
convince  us  of  the  laiia'  y  of  this  impression,  and  to  satisfy  us 
that  whi.'  we  admire,  io  not  a  combination  of  forms  and  colours, 
whi(  ii  could  never  excite  any  mental  emotion,  but  a  collection 
of  signs  and  tokens  cf  certain  feelings  and  affections,  which  are 
universally  recognized  ai«  the  proper  objects  of  love  and  sym- 
pathy. Laying  aside  the  emotions  arising  from  difference  of 
sex,  and  supposing  fen-ale  beauty  to  be  contemplated  by  the 
pure  and  mien  vying  eye  cf  a  female,  it  seems  quite  obvious  that 
among  its  ingredients,  we  should  trace  the  signs  of  two  different 
sets  of  qualities,  tliit  are  nei'hcr  of  them  the  object  of  sight,  but 
of  a  higher  faculty  :  in  the  first  place,  of  youth  and  healih ; 
and  in  the  second  place,  of  innocence,  gaiety,  sensibility,  intelli- 
gence, delicacy,  or  vivacity." 

As  Sir  George  meets  his  antagonists  on  this  ground  with 
better  success  than  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  field  of  contro- 
versy, we  shall  transcribe  his  reply  to  the  above  remarks,  leaving 
our  readers  to  form  their  own  judgment. 

«  It 
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"  It  would  be  a  strange  assertion/'  says  he,  "  that  we  could 
not  distinguish  whether  a  woman  was  young  and  healthy,  unless 
we  consider  her  face  beautiful.     Yet  such  an  assertion  is  implied 
in  the  quotation  I  have  made.     As  no  one  can  be  hardy  enough 
to  deny  that  the  indications  of  youth  and  health  are  as  distinct 
in  a  plain  as  in  a  beautiful  face,  the  theory  of  association  ought 
to  lead  us  to  admire  both  of  them  equally,  because  the  same 
associations  ai-e  applicable  to  both.     Innocence  is  just  as  easily 
"discovered  in  a  plain  as  in  a  beautiful  face  ;  and  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely presumptuous  in  us,  to  separate  virtue  from  an  homely 
female,  and  appropriate   it  exclusively  to  one  who  is  beautifuL 
Hence  it  would  be  absurd  to  affirm  that  a  woman  with  a  plain 
face  was  not  innocent.     We  have  been  already  told,  that  the 
idea  of  force  and  labour  effectually  destroys  the  beauty  which  we 
might  imagine  to  exist  in  the  imitations  of  natural  objects.     The 
idea  of  vice  is  surely  more  repugnant,   when  attached  to  the 
female  chara<;ter,  than  force  and  labour  when  connected  with 
inanimate  matter.     But  shocking  as  this  idea  is,  it  does  not 
destroy  the  beauty  of  the   female  countenance.     Among   the 
abandoned  women  of  a  great  city,  the  proportion  of  beauty  will 
scarcely  be  found  to  be  less  than  among  the  same  number  taken  at 
random   from   among  the  virtuous.      The   goddess    of    beauty 
herself  is  described  as  a  notorious  strumpet  and  adulteress,  and 
as  actively  employed  in  encouraging  vice  in  others  ;  yet  we  look 
upon  her  sUUue  as  a  model  of  perfection  in  the  female  fornu 
With  respect  to  gaiety,"  he  continues,  *'  it  seems  scarcely  necessary 
to  remark,  that  it  is  a  quality  common  to  the  whole  sex,  hand- 
some or  ugly.     There  is,  however,  considerable  difference  found 
in   the  degrees  of  sensibility  ;    but   they  are  common  to  both 
•classes ;  and  so  are  the  ditFerences  in  intelligence,  delicacy,  and 
vivacity.     If  beautiful  women  were  found  to  be  the  patentees 
of  youth,  health,  innocence,  &c.  I  n)ight  comprehend  the  force 
of  such  associations.      But  1  cannot  allow,  that  qualities  which 
are  common  to  the  whole  sex,  can  confer  any  thing  on  particular 
individuals,  whether  they  be  beautiful  or  ugly.    We  have  no  right 
to  appropriate  to  a  beautiful  woman,  what  it  is  possible  she  may 
not  actually  possess.     Pretty  idiots  are,  perhaps,  more  common 
than  ugly  ones ;  and  a  considerable  number  of  female  geniuses 
have  been  known,  and  some  are  now  in  existence,  whose  face  no 
man  could  persuade  himself  to  consider  beautiful.     I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  beauty  cannot  be  combined  with  all  that  is 
virtuous,  amiable,  and  intelligent ;  but  I  maintain,  that  want  of 
beauty  does  not  indicate  any  deticiency  of  such  qualities,  nor 
beauty  the  possession  of  them.     We  wish  for  the  combination, 
but  our  wishes  cannot  effect  it.     We  do  not,  however,  for  that 
reason,  say  of  a  beautiful  woman  who  is  silly  and  vicious,  that 

she 
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she  is  ugly  ;  nor  of  a  plain  woman  who  is  known  to  be  lirluous 
and  intelligent  that  she  is  beautiful.  Hence  every  association  of 
this  kind  is  impossible,  or  at  least  entirely  fanciful  and  arbitrary. 
It  is  evident,"  he  concludes,  "  that  there  must  be  somei^'ing  in 
certain  forms  of  the  human  countenance,  quite  independent  of 
such  associations,  and  of  every  other  whuh  has  the  power  of 
affecting  us  with  emotions  of  beauty." 

Injustice  to  our  author  we  cannot  help  remarking  that  a  plain 
face   will  indicate,  as  well  as  a  beautiful  one,  all  the  qualities 
which    his   antagonist    fixes    upon,    as    the    constiiuent   parts, 
or  proofs,  or  manifestations  of  beauty,  in  the  human  counte- 
nance ;  and  there  can  be  no  question,  we  think,  that  on  this,  as 
well  as  on  some  kindred  subjects,  the  phraseology  of  Mr  Alison 
and  his  followers,  is  eminently  defective  in  precision.     Still,  it 
must  be  conceded  to  these  philosophers,  that  where  the  features 
are  natural  and  regular,  the  essentials  of  beauty  consist  in  ex- 
pression ;    and   that   even   the   finest  forn)  and    most  faultless 
colours,  which  can  distinguish   the  face  of  a  woman,  produce 
little  cmotioi!  in  tlie  heart  of  a  beholder,  possessed  hmiself  of 
taste   and  virtue,  if  they  do  not,  at  the  same  time,  nianifest 
mtelligence   and   feeling.     The  face   of  a   weak,   or  depraved 
v\oman  may,  indeed,  be  pronounced  beautiful,  and  even  looked 
upon,  with  some  degree  of  pleasure,  in  the  same  way  that  w^ 
adnjire  poisonous  iruit  and  beasts  of  prey,  which  may  happen 
to  be  arrayed  in  the  forms  and  colours  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  admire.     In  the  minds  of  all  human  beings  there  are  prevail- 
ing associations,  which  induce  a  species  of  generalization  in  their 
tastes  and  isabits ;  and,in  many  cases,  there  are  trains  of  associated 
ideas,  so  extremely  powerful,  as  effectually  to  counteract,  and  even 
supefsede,  the  influence  of  casual  and  minor  associations.     In 
analyzing  an  impression,  too,  it  is  sometimes  extremely  difficult 
to  fix  upon  the  radical  and  leading  association,  so  to  speak,  upon 
which  it  rests ;  and,  what  is  more,  when   the  analysis  is  com- 
pleted, and  all  the  ingredients  of  the  emotion  are  spread  out 
before  the  philosopher,  he  finds  reason  to  suspect,  that  what  he 
was  in   search  of,  has  completely  eluded  him.     For  example, 
in  the  case  quoted  above  by  Sir  George,  from  the  work  of  an 
able  writer,   an  attempt  is  made  to   determine  the   particular 
qualities,    in    the   indication  of  which    beauty   js   supposed   to 
consist;  and  we  find,  that  when  he  has  finished  his  enumeration 
of  them,  he  has  actually  mentioned  none,  which  are  not  fairly 
com}>atibie  with  the  entire  absence  of  that  enviable  possession. 
Health,  and  youth,  and  innocence,  and  vivaeity,  together  with 
inlelligence  and  soft  feeling,  may  certainly  be  expressed  as  un- 
equivocally, in  the  face  of  a  plain  girl,  as  in  that  of  the  most 
«iichauiii)g  maid,  that  eclipses  in  the  ball-room,  or  carries  captive 
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the  hearts  of  rural  swains.  The  mechanism  of  the  human  mind 
is  exceedingly  intricate,  and  its  workings  iinsearcbabie ;  and  in 
many  cases,  accordingly,  even  of  the  commonest  occurrence^ 
we  are  compelled  to  reason  from  the  eJfect  rather  than  from  the 
cause  ;  whilst,  even  in  this  retrogressive  mode  of  investigation^ 
we  are  apt  t(*  miss  certain  links  of  the  chain  which  connects  the 
one  with  anolher. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  tliat  Sir  George  INIackenzie, 
and  all  who  attack  the  theory  of  taste,  , which  is  founded  upon 
association,  cor.iine  themselves  to  mere  anomidies  and  particular 
cases  of  exception,  wiihout  suggesting  any  principle  whereon  to 
explain  the  general  phenomena  of  beauty  and  sublimity,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  reconcile  these  contrary  instances.  It  is 
ea^y  to  make  a  collection  of  apparent  exceptions  to  every  philo- 
sophical theory.  The  Copernican  system  of  the  celestial  bodies, 
has  not  passed  unassailed  with  arguments,  drawn  from  narrow 
and  ignorant  views;  and  the  school  of  Hutchinson  continues, 
we  believe,  to  maintain  a  pimy  warfare  against  all  the  strong 
holds  of  Neu  ton. 

'^Ihe  only  rational  doctrine  which  could  be  opposed  to  the 
theory  of  association  is  that  which  was  taught  by  the  amiable 
3)r.  Francis  Hutchinson,  of  Glasgow  ;  the  object  of  which  was 
to  prove,  that  we  are  endowed  with  faculties,  called  by  him 
reflex  senses,  which  perceive  and  enjoy  those  qualities  in  the 
works  of  nature  and  of  art,  that  fall  under  the  department  of 
taste,  in  a  manner  strictly  analogous  to  that  in  which  we  become 
conscious  of  smells,  tastes,  or  sounds,  by  means  of  the  bodily 
organs.  There  was,  accordingly,  in  his  system,  a  sense  of 
beauty,  a  sense  of  sublimity,  a  sense  of  novelty,  and  a  sense 
of  ridicule  ;  and  to  account  fully  for  every  sentiment,  or  emotion, 
connected  with  these  qualities,  nothing  more  was  necessary, 
ihan  to  refer  to  the  particular  sense,  supposed  to  be  thereby 
afilected.  An  object  was  admitted  to  be  beautiful,  or  sublime, 
upon  the  same  piiiiciple  tiiat  one  substance  was  admitted  to  be 
sweet,  and  another  was  allowed  to  be  sour. 

A  very  obvious  objection  to  this  hypothesis,  however,  arises 
from  the  fact,  that  whilst  sugar  is  sweet  and  aloes  bitter  all  the 
world  over,  there  is  no  colour,  or  form,  or  sound,  and  far  less 
any  combination  of  colours,  forms,  and  sounds,  which  can  be 
fixed  on  as  universally  beautiful  or  sublime.  This  fact,  indeed, 
at  once  so  striking  and  so  indisputable,  first  suggested  to  philo- 
sophers that  the  source  of  our  emotions,  in  this  department  of 
human  pursuit,  nnisl  he  sought  for,  not  in  the  external  qualities 
of  things,  but  in  tlie  character  of  our  own  feelings,  and  in  our 
habitual  preferences  and  attachments.  Hence  the  origin  of  that 
set  of  opinions  on  taste,   whkh  Mr.  Alison  has  set  forth,  and 
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illustrated  with  so  much  success.  Like  all  theorists,  however^ 
he  has,  on  some  occasions,  clearly  pushed  his  principles  too  far ; 
And  in  his  examples,  particularly^  he  has,  in  more  than  one 
instance,  invalidated  his  general  reasoning  by  an  unhappy  appli- 
cation of  his  doctrines.  Thus,  after  remarking  that  the  colour 
of  a  polished  steel  grate  is  agreeable,  he  says,  "  suppose  it 
painted  green,  or  violet,  or  crimson,  all  of  them  colours  much 
more  beautiful" — admitting  by  the  by  that  there  is  an  intrinsical 
difference  in  the  beauty  of  colours — "  and  the  beauty  of  it  is 
altogether  destroyed."  Now  this  example  was  chosen  by  Mr. 
i\lison  to  prove,  that  when  the  particular  associations  we  have 
with  certain  colours  are  destroyed,  their  beauty  is  destroyed  at 
the  same  time.  "  But,"  as  Sir  George  very  justly  remarks,  "  the 
beauty  in  a  polished  steel  grate  is  not  its  colour,  but  the  perfec- 
tion of  its  polish ;  and,  accordingly,  as  soon  as  it  is  painted,  be 
the  colour  what  it  may,  it  is  no  longer  a  polished  grate."  And 
what  are  the  associations  connected  with  the  grate,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  annihilated  by  the  art  of  painting  I  If  Mr.  Alison 
means  the  comfortable  notions  of  warmth  and  hilarity,  which  so 
naturally  entwine  themselves  around  the  idea  of  a  domestic  fire- 
side, we  can  assure  him  that  if  he  keep  away  the  smell  of  oil 
and  turpentine,  the  mere  change  of  colour  will  not  give  much 
offence.  We  find,  indeed,  that  burnished  brass  is  as  much 
admired  in  ornamental  grates  as  polished  steel ;  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever,  that  violet,  or  green,  or  even  crimson,  would  be  equally 
tolerated  with  the  yellow  of  brass,  or  with  the  vitreous  surface  of 
steel,  were  we  to  consult  no  other  arbiter  than  association. 

**  Mr.  Alison,"  as  our  author  rightly  observes,  "has  departed  from 
his  subject  in  this  part  of  his  essay.  His  theory  supposes,  that  a 
colour  is  beautiful  on  account  of  some  pleasing  association  ;  and 
that  if  the  association  be  destroyed,  the  colour  ceases  to  be  beau- 
tiful. But  it  is  a  very  novel  mode  of  proving  this,  to  say  that  the 
associations  cease  when  the  colour  ceases  to  exist.  If  we  change 
a  colour,  we  of  course  change  also  the  association.  But  to  prove 
his  assertion,  Mr.  Alison  must  allow  the  colour  to  remain,  and 
ring  changes  on  the  association  only.  A  polished  steel  grate  is  no 
longer  a  polished  steel  grate,  after  it  is  painted  green  ;  it  is  then  a 
green  grate  ;  and  to  make  it  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  according 
to  Mr.  Alison,  new  associations  must  be  formed.  If  any  one  was 
to  paint  a  polished  steel  grate  with  any  colour,  however  beautiful 
I  might  esteem  the  colour  itself,  1  should  certainly  be  displeased  ; 
but  this  could  not  possibly  destroy  any  association  I  might  choose 
to  connect  with  a  polished  grate,  Lt-t  the  colour  or  the  polish  re- 
main ;  let  the  associations  Mr.  Alison  supposes  necessary  to  make 
it  beautiful  be  stated  ;  let  him  show  how  these  associations  may  be 
destroyed,  without  the  subject  being  annihilated  ;  and  then  w« 
may  be  able  to  discover  the  application  of  the  example." 
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All  thisj  however,  merely  confirms  what  we  have  already  said 
and  repeated,  that  Sir  George  contents  himself  with  an  outside 
view  of  the  subject,  and  never  enters  into  its  merits  on  a  broad 
debateable  ground.     His  warfare  consists  in  attacking  stragglers, 
and  in  cutting  down  invalids.     He  never  advances  agamst  the 
main   body,   nor    threatens    any   commanding    position    in   the 
enemy's  lines.     His  success,  accordingly,  never  calls  into  ques- 
tion the  skill  of  his  antagonist,  nor  the  security  of  his  triumphs, 
but  merely  proves  that  some  of  his  minor  movements  have  been 
incautious,  and  that  some  of  his  out-posts  have  Leen  exposed  to 
hazard.     Nor  does  Sir  George  himself  refuse  to  turn  to  his  own 
purposes  the  principle  of  association  so  extensively  employed  by 
his  literary  opponents.      In  no  other  way  can  he  account  for  the 
oak  being  so  popular  a  tree  in  England,  except  that  it  is  closely 
associated  with  the  national  air  *''  Hearts  of  Oak."     The  birch — > 
how  could  he  think  so,  as  he  must  sometime  or  other  have  been 
at  school — has,  he  imagines,  as  good  a  claim  to  the  admiration  of 
amateurs  as  the  oak  can  j.ossibly  have ;  and  the  pine,  he  observes, 
has  just  as  much  right  to  be  associated  with  ships  of  war  and  sea 
songs,   as    the  more  fortunate  tree  just  mentioned.      Without 
masts,  yards,  bowsprit  of  pine,  the  oaken  hull,  he  remarks,  could 
not  be  carried  into  battle;  nor  could  we  enjoy  the  enchanting 
sight  of  a  fleet  under  sail.     The  form  of  the  pine,  however,  is 
not  improved  by  such  associations,  although  they  must  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  pow  erful ;  which,  he  concludes,  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  of  mere  form  having  a  certain 
influence  in  the  oiie  case,  and  not  in  the  other.     On  this  occa- 
sion,   too,   he   mentions  an  anecdote,   on   good  authority,   in 
support  of  the  favourite  oak.     The  celebrated  author  of  the 
tragedy  of  Douglas,    in   his  first  sketch  of  it,  had  the  words, 
"  Here  stands  the  ash  the  monarch  of  the  wood;"  and  it  was 
by  the  advice  of  a  friend  that  he  changed  it  to  oak,  as  it  was 
afterwards  printed. 

As  we  had  no  intention  to  enter  at  any  length  into  the  subject 
of  taste  in  the  present  article,  we  must  claim  indulgence  for  tbo 
hasty  remarks  which  we  have  ventured  to  throw  out.  Generally 
speaking,  we  think,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  views  of 
Alison  merit  all  the  popularity  and  support  with  which  they 
have  been  crowned.  We  are  inclined,  however,  to  coincide,  to 
a  certain  extent,  with  Mr.  Knight,  and  to  allow  more  for  the 
mere  organic  affection,  or  sensation,  in  the  case  of  colours  and 
sounds  at  least,  than  Mr.  Alison  seems  willing  to  ascribe  to  it. 
There  is  no  doubt,  wc  imagine,  that  some  colours  are  naturally 
more  agreeable  than  otiiers,  independently  of  all  association; 
which  lact,  as  it  relates  to  a  primary  law  of  our  constitution, 
is  necessarily  as  inexplicable   as   the  corresponding  fact,  that 

certain 
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cerlaiii  tastes  and  certain  smells  are  more  grateful  than  otliers 
lo  their  respective  senses.  Indeed,  the  doctrine  of  association 
itself  is  founded  upon  this  view  of  things;  for  if  there  is  not 
something  in  natural  objects  intrinsically  agreeable,  what,  we 
ask,  is  the  basis  of  ihat.tiain  of  associated  ideas  which  occasions 
the  peculiar  pleasure  asci  ibed  to  beauty.  Mr.  Stewart  expresses 
what  we  mean  to  say  wiih  his  usual  perspicuity,  in  the  following 
sentences,  wherein  he  rcnuuks: 

*'  Tiiat  the  theory  which  resolves  the  whole  effect  of  beautiful 
objects  into  association,  must  necessarily  involve  that  species  of 
paralogism  lo  which  logicians  give  the  name  of  reasoiiino  in  a 
circle.  It  is  the  province  of  association  to  impart  to  one  thing 
the  agreeable  or  disagreeable  effect  of  another  ;  but  association 
can  never  account  for  the  origin  of  a  class  of  pleasures  different 
in  kind  from  all  the  others  we  know.  If  there  was  nothing 
originally  and  intrinsically  pleasing  or  beautiful,  the  associating 
principle  would  have  no  niateiials  on  which  it  could  operate." 

i\ssuming  as  a  principle  that  the  organic,  or  mere  sensative, 
impression  constitutes  the  basis  of  almost  all  our  notions,  relative 
to  the  pleasures  of  taste,  we  readily  admit,  at  the  same  time, 
that,  in  civilized  coniinuuities,  where  life  is  highly  artificial,  the 
original  feeling  goes  but  a  little  way,  and  that  the  greater  number 
of  our  complicated  sentiments  may  be  traced  almost  entirely  to 
association  of  ideas.  To  the  rudest  of  human  beings,  indeed, 
nature  has  made  beauty  to  the  eye,  and  music  to  the  ear ;  but 
what  are  the  impicssions  thus  made  on  the  mind  of  a  savage, 
compared  with  the  intellectual  and  refined  emotions  of  the 
philosopher,  or  of  the  man  of  taste,  when  they  contemplat* 
the  wonders  of  creation,  and  the  profu'^ion  of  magnificence  with 
-nhich  they  are  covered  !  'j'hey  are  as  different  both  in  kind 
and  degree  as  are  the  feelings  of  delicacy  and  the  varied  associa- 
tions of  propriety,  modesty,  and  decorum,  which,  where  cir- 
cumstances call  them  forth,  pass  so  rapidly  through  the  mind 
of  a  well-educated  young  lady  in  England,  compared  with  the, 
manners  of  an  Indian  squaw,  or  a  female  Hottentot,  amidst  her 
kraal.  Mr.  Alison,  by  iixing  his  eyes  too  exclusively  on  polished 
society,  and  a  highly  advanced  stage  of  civiHzation,  has,  perhaps, 
overlooked  some  circumstances,  not  altogether  unimportant  to 
a  correct  view  of  those  interesting  processes  of  mind,  which  he 
has  undertaken  to  explain. 

We  take  leave  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie  with  a  serious  advice 
not  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  give  his  speculations  to  the  public. 
The  world  will  wait  with  patience  until  he  has  matured  his 
ideas,  and  learned  to  write  grammatically.  People,  now  a-days, 
much  below  the  rank  of  reviewers,  will  question  the  accuracy 
of  such  sentences  as  these  :  **  and  therefore  the  necessity,  07'  use, 
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of  founding  any  argument  on  a  case  where  no  such  display  was 
made,  do  not  appear  ;"  p.  220  ;  and,  "  ihe  txistence  ol"  all  the 
involuntary  movements  of  the  viscera  and  the  elaboration  ot  the 
food  seem  to  depend,"  &.c.  p.  273.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
the  same  kind  of  composition,  not  quite  suitable  to  the  rank  of 
the  author  in  the  republic  of  letters.  Sir  George  owes  much  to 
nature  ;  his  talents  are  evidently  of  no  mean  order  ;  he  shews 
on  several  occasions  a  clear  discriminating  judgment  ;  and  he 
writes  now  and  then  with  force  and  elegance.  But  he  has  not 
done  himself  justice  on  the  present  occasion,  and  has  given  ample 
proof,  that  a  clever  man  may  write  a  very  silly  book. 


Art.  IV.  Algebra,  nith  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration,  fro/n 
the  Sanscrit  of  Brahmegupta  and  Bhascara,  Translated  btf 
llenrif  Thomas  Colebrooke,  Esq.  F.R.S.M.  Linn,  and  Geol. 
Soc.  and  R.  Inst.  London;  /Is.  Soc.  Bengal;  Ac  Sc 
Munich.     4to.     452pp.     Murray.      I8I7> 

Art.  V.  Bija  Ganila,  or  (he  Algebra  of  the  Hindus.  Bij 
Edward  Strachey,  of  the  East  India  Companfs  Bengal  Civil 
Service.     4to.      liypp.     Glendenning.      1813. 

(Concluded from  Page  AO.) 

1  HE  12th  and  ISlh  chapters  of  Brahmegupta's  Astronomy, 
with  a  commentaiy  upon  theui  by  a  learned  man,  whose  name 
is  nothing  shorter  than  Chaturveda-Pnt'hudaca-Swami,  are  the 
last  of  Mr.  Colebrooke's  translations.  The  date  assigned  to 
I5rahmegupta,  by  the  Hindoos,  is  A.D.  628-  From  certain 
details  in  his  astronomy,  it  would  appear  that  his  observations, 
if  correct,  were  made  about  582  *,  which  agrees  as  nearly  with 
the  preceding  date  as  could  be  expected. 

The  personage,  however,  who  tills  the  greatest  portion  of 
Mr.  Colebrooke's  work,  is  Bhascara  Acharya.  From  his 
■'-"■■» ' — ~ ■■ ......  — 

*  The  Star  Chitra,  "  which  unquestionably  is  SpicaVirginis,"  had, 
according  to  Brahmegupta,  182^^  4,5'  of  Right  Ascension.  In  1800 
its  Right  Ascension  was  198°  40'  2".  It  has  receded,  therefore, 
from  the  Equinox  15°  55'  2". 

The  Star  Revati,  t,  Visclum,  had  no  longitude.  In  )800  its 
Right  Ascension  was  15°  49'  15"  The  mean  measure  of  the  pre- 
cession in  the  interim,  as  ascertained  from  these  dates,  requires  a 
period  of  1218  years,  which  brings  xxi  back  to  .S82. 

Sidd'hanta 
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Sidd'lianta  Slromani,  a  work  on  astronomy  written  in  Sanscrii, 
(the  classical  language  of  India)  Mr.  C.  has  selected  for  transla- 
tion the  two  introductory  portions  on  arithmetic  and  algebra. 
The  lirst  is  called  Lilavati,  and  contains  thirteen  chapters.  The 
second,  or  Biju  Gunita,  contains  nine  chapters.  Tlie  date  of  the 
work,  as  recorded  by  Bhascara  himself,  is  A.O.  1 1.50. 

Mr.  Strachey's  translation  is  from  a  Persian  Paraphrase  of  the 
Bija  Ganita,  made  in  the  year  1 634. 

The  tirst  Section  of  Brahmegupta^s  chipter  on  arithmetic 
consists  of  the  nsnal  rn'es,  for  the  ordi.iary  operations  with  frac- 
tions, and  for  tinding  the  cnbe  root ;  of  the  rule  of  three  direct, 
doable  and  inverse ;  and  includes  some  notice  of  interest  and 
barier.  In  the  work  of  the  later  writer,  the  three  first  sections 
of  the  second  chapter  treat  of  similar  elementary  processes,  but 
njoreatleuglh.  Bhascara's  fourth  Section  is  on  the  ^-ipher  ;  and 
is,  for  the  most  pa^-t,  really  much  ado  about  nothn»g.  He  ha» 
devoted  the  third  Section  of  his  algebra  to  the  sair  :  topic.  He 
appears,  however,  t  >  be  ^ware,  that  division  by  an  evanescent 
quantity  will  laad  to  an  iniinite  result.  One  of  his  ccmnientators 
expresses  liimself  very  clearly  on  this  subject. 

r:.«*  If  the  multiplier  be  o,  the  product  Is  so  too.  In  fact  multipli- 
cation is  repetition  ;  and,  if  there  be  nothi.ig  to  be  repeated,  what 
should  the  mu]*-'plier  repeat,  hovvevoi  great  it  be  ? 

"  But  as  much  as  a  divisor  is  diminished,  so  much  is  the  quotient 
raised.  If  the  divitor  be  reduced  to  tha  utmost,  the  quotient  is  to 
the  ntmoot  increased.  But,  if  it  can  be  specified,  that  the  amount 
of  the  quotient  is  so  much,  it  has  not  been  raised  to  the  utmost ;  for 
a>  quantity  greater  than  that  can  be  assigned.  The  quotient, 
tiierefore,  is  indefinitely  great,  and  is  rightly  termed  infinite,-— 
Crishna,  note  p.  137. 

The  language  of  Brahmegupta,  (when  speaking  on  the  same 
topic)  shews,  that  this  truth,  in  his  time,  had  not  yet  been  disco- 
vered *. 

Alligation,  and  arithmetical  progression,  with  a  few  of  the 
niles,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  for  the  mensuration  of 
certain  rectilhiear  areas -f-,  and  solids,  fill  up  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  concise  sketch  of  arithmetic,  as  contained  in  the  twelfth 


*  Brahmegupta,  ch.  xviii.  §  34 — 36. 

■^  Recollecting  the  early  date  of  this  writer,  (about  the  close  of 
the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  aera)  his  knowledge  of  the  follow- 
ing rule  for  finding  the  area  of  a  triangle,  should  not  pass  unnoticed. 
"  Half  the  sam  of  the  sides  set  down  four  fmes,  and  severally  les- 
sened by  the  sides,  being  multiplied  together,  the  square  root  of  the 
product  is  the  exact  area.*'     Brahm.  ch,  xii.  §  21. 

8  chapter 
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chapter  of  Bralimegupta,  which  is  supplementary  to  his  systeia 
of  astronomy. 

The  more  extended  arithmetical  treatise  of  Bhascara  (the 
Lilavati)  includes  false  and  double  position  ;  permutation  *  and 
combination  ;  ajid  geometrical  progression.  Its  chief  novelties 
are,  the  rule  of  inversion,  and  a  question  relating  to  squares. 

The  rule  of  inversion,  is  intended  for  application,  where  the 
result  of  certain  operations,  performed  with  an  unknown  quan- 
tit\',  is  given  to  find  that  quantity. 

Lilavati,  ch.  III.  Section  I.  47,  48.  Rule  of  Inversion:  two 
stanzas  t. 

"  To  investigate  a  quantity,  one  being  given,  make  the  divisor  a 
multipHcator  :  and  the  multiplier  a  divisor  ;  the  square,  a  root ;  and 
the  root,  a  square  ;  turn  the  negative  into  positive ;  and  the  positive 
into  negative.  If  a  quantity  was  to  be  increased  or  diminished  by 
its  own  proportionate  part,  let  the  denominator,  being  increased  or 
diminished  by  its  numerator,  become  the  corrected  denominator, 
and  the  numerator  remain  unchanged ;  and  then  proceed  with  the 
other  operations  of  inversion,  as  before  directed."  Co'ebrook,  p.  21. 

Our  readers  will  probably  be  of  opinion,  that  these  stan;;[as 
have  nothing  in  common  wilh  those  of  the  Western  Poets,  unless 
it  be  obscurity.  To  ourselves,  we  must  confess,  that  the  second 
clause  appeared  very  unintelligible,  till  we  had  transferred  it,  into 
the  European  system  of  notation.  The  question  then  becomes 
this — 

If  jr  +  >_  —  c,  what  porlion  of  c  must  be  added  to  itself  to 
—  0 

bx  +  ax  ,1       c  ^>C'         T> 

produce  .r  ?  Now = —  =  <^  5  therefore  x  =  -—-  .     Bvtt-x 

^  b  b+^a 

:^  c  +  — ->  therefore  substituting  for  x  in  the  fraction,  we  have 
b 

^    ac  .         . 

X  =  c  +  7—. —  5  where  the  numerator  contmues  the  same,  and 
'   o  +  a  '   _ 

the  corrected  denominator  is  the  sum  or  difference  of  the  deno- 
minator and  numerator.  The  example  of  Bhascara  is  thus 
stated  : — 


*  In  calculating  permutations,  the  case,  in  which  the  things  to 
be  varied  are  not  all  dissimilar,  has  not  been  neglected.  Lilavati, 
ch.xin.  270. 

-j-  It  is  a  singular  feature  in  Sanscrit  literature,  that  scien- 
tific works  should  continue  to  be  written  in  verse  ;  at  a  period,  when 
the  sciences  had  made  such  progress,  as  is  evinced  in  the  works  now 
before  u». 

«  Prettr 
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"  Pretty  girl  with  tremulous  eyes,"  (his  daughter  Lilavati,  to 
whose  instruction  the  work  is  dech'cated)  "  if  thou  know  the  cor" 
rect  method  oHnversion,  tell  me,  what  is  the  number,  which  multi- 
plied by  3,  and  added  to  |  of'tiie  quotient,  and  divided  by  7,  and  re- 
duced by  subtraction  of  a  third  part  of  the  quotient,  and  then  mul- 
tiplied into  itself,  and  having  52  subtracted  from  the  product,  and 
the  square  root  of  the  remainder  extracted,  and  8  added,  and  the 
sum  divided  by  lO,  jnelds  two  f' 

The  question  is  solved,  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  text, 
by  the  scholiast,  Rama-Cribhna  Deva, 

"  The  known  number  2,  multiplied  by  the  divisor  10  converted 
into  a  multiplicator,  makes  20  ;  from  which  the  additive  8,  being 
subtracted  leaves  12;  the  square  v/hereof  (extraction  of  the  root 
being  directed)  is  144':  and  adding  the  subtractive  52  becomes 
1;)6:  the  root  of  this  (squaring  was  directed)  is  l^  :  added  to  its 
half,  7,  it  amounts  to  21  ;  and  multiplied  by  7,  is  l^?.  This  again 
divided  by  7  and  multiplied  by  3,  makes  63 ;  which  subtracted 
from  147,  leaves  Si :  and  this,  divided  by  3,  gives  28."  Lilavati, 
Ch.  III.  Sec.  1. 

The  article  referred  to,  as  relating  to  squares,  is  this  : — ''  To 
find  pairs  of  quaniilies,  the  sum  or  difi'erence  of  whose  squares, 
lessened  by  one,  are  still  squares." 

Three  methods  are  given,  of  viliich  the  following  admits  of 
ihe  shortest  proof  of  its  correctness.  Assume  any  tiumber  (a)^ 
then  8  «"*+],  and   Sa^,   will    answer   the   conditions.     In  this 

case,  8  «'*+  l]^_i"  8  a"l* —  1,  being  the  same  as  64  a*  +  lG  a^-{- 
64  a^,  is  evidently  the  same  as  16  a"*  X  (4  a*  +  4  a*  +  1),  or  as 
4^2)"  X  (3  a^  -}-  1)%  a  complete  square. 

We  proceed  to  the  Bija-Ganita,  or  Algebra,  of  Bhascara.  It 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect,  that  the  system  of  algebraical 
notation,  used  by  the  Hindoos,  should  possess  all  the  simplicity 
and  other  advantages,  which  time  has  introduced  into  our  own. 

In  the  first  place  their  notation  is  syllabic,  instead  of  being 
literal. 

In  the  next,  the  want  of  an  interval  between  succeeding 
terms  *,  renders  it  itecessary  to  affix  a  distinguishing  syllai)le  to 
known  quantities  as  well  as  unknown  ;  in  order  to  distinguish  the 
given  quantity  from  the  co-efficients  of  the  others. 

Thus  5  r+3,  is  expressed  as  follows,  j/a  5  ru  3.  'Where  y a, 
is  the  lirst"  syllable  of  the  \vord  yavat-tavat,  as  much  as ;   and  ru 

*  The  negative  quantities  are  distinguished  by  a  dot  placed  over 
the  co-efficient;  the  absence  of  that  mark,  therefore,  sufficiently  de- 
notes that  a  q;uantity  is  positive. 

of 
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of  the  word  rupa,  form,  appearance.  If  more  unknown  quanti- 
ties occm-,  they  are  designated  by  the  initial  syllables  of  the 
names  of  colours. 

Thirdly,  The  introduction  of  another  initial  syllable  [Uia)  is 
necessary  to  denote  a  product;  though  it  appears  from  a  note  of 
Mr.  Colebrodlve's,  thata  dot  between  the  factors^  was  occasionally 
found  to  be  employed. 

Fourthly;  (which  is  evidently  a  most  important  defect)  instead 
of  numerical  indices,  they  use  syllabic  atfixeSj  or  their  initial  let- 
ters ;  as  [va]  or  {v)  for  the  square ;  (cu)  or  (c)  for  the  quadratic 
surd. 

Lastly  ;  they  seem  to  have  had  no  idea  of  substituting  any  lite- 
ral sign  for  a  known  quantity  *;  and  the  want  of  this  expedient, 
must  have  been  felt  very  seriously  in  all  operations  which  ex- 
tended themselves  to  any  length.  Considered  in  another  point 
of  view,  it  lowers  our  estimation  of  their  algebraical  acquire- 
ments, as  much  as  it  excites  our  astonishment  at  then-  industry. 
The  want  of  a  general  representative  for  a  known  number,  re- 
duces their  knowledge  to  a  knowledge  of  particulars.  It  was 
only  by  induction,  built  on  a  great  number  of  trials,  that  they 
could  arrive  at  any  thing  like  a  certainty  of  the  correctness  of 
such  propositions,  as  we  are  able  to  demonstrate  by  very  simple 
algebraical  processes.  It  is  evident,  that  knowledge  acquired  by 
a  patient  repetition  of  experiments,  and  resting  on  their  number 
f©r  its  solidity,  can  only  be  taught  dogmatically.     The  conclu- 


*  It  would  be  unfair  not  to  observe,  that  Mr.  C.  has  said,  that 
"  Symbols  are  also  employed,  not  only  for  unknown  quantities  of 
which  the  value  is  sought;  but  for  variable  quantities  of  which  the 
value  may  be  arbitrarily  put,  and  especially  in  demonstrations,  lor 
both  given  and  sought  quantities."  Prelim.  Diss.  P.  xi.  But  Mr. 
C.  does  not  appear  to  have  viewed  this  part  of  his  subject  in  the 
same  important  light,  in  which  it  strikes  us;  and  his  references, 
("  Vij.  Ch.6.  Note  to  §  153 — 1.36''j,  certainly  do  not  support  his 
assertion. 

The  example  referred  to  is  as  follows  :  ya  5  ca  8  ni  7  ru  90=: 
y,al  ca9  ni6  ru  62,  from  whence  says  Bhascara  "  This  single  va- 
lue of  yavat-tavat  is  obtained,  ^^  J  ml  ru2S**    Vij.  Gan.  p.  231, 

ya2 
and  the  use  of  the  symbol  ya  2  in  the  denominator,  is  supposed  to 
prove  the  correctness  of  the  statement,  contained  in  our  quotation 
from  Mr.  C.'s  Preliminary  Dissertation.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  ya 
in  the  denominator  would  be  quite  incorrect,  but  that  it  stands 
there,  as  an  awkward  way  of  "  indicating  that  the  value  of  the 
fraction  is  of  ^a  ;  and  not  as  a  factor  of  the  denominator.'*  Crishna, 
p.  233,  note. 
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sions  must  be  asserted,  instead  of  being  deiiinn,4rated.  And 
such  we  tind  to  be  the  case  ;  lor  the  whole  of  the  work  before 
us  consists  of  a  string  of  propositions,  generally  exemplified,  bul 
never  demonstrated.  The  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  these  pro- 
positions must  have  existed  in  the  minds  of  their  authors,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  knowledge  of  the  proportion  between  the 
periodic  times  and  mean  distances  of  the  planets,  existed  in  the 
mind  of  Kepler.  Having  a  great  idea  of  the  force  of  harmony 
in  numbers,  and  having  compared  the  numbers,  which  repre- 
sented these  times  and  distances,  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  he, 
at  length,  discovered,  that  the  squares  of  the  periodic  times 
varied  as  the  cubes  of  the  mean  distances.  But  if  any  one  dis- 
puted the  truth  of  his  assertion,  he  could  only  reply — ^Try,  and 
you  will  tind  the  correctness  of  what  I  liave  said. 

No  demonstration  of  that  correctness  could  be  given,  till 
Newton  built  it  upon  general  principles. 

In  the  8;ime  manner,  the  want  of  an  abstract  representation,  for 
any  but  unknown  quantities,  confining  the  Hindoo  algebraists  to 
the  tentative  process,  they  could  not  possibly  give  demonstrations 
of  any  propositions ;  except  of  such  as  happen  to  be  discover- 
able by  abstract  reasonings,  not  dependent  upon  algebraical  signs. 
Thus  the  scholiast,  Crishna,  may  be  said  to  prove  the  assertion 
of  Dhascaia's  text. 

"  There  is  no  square  root  of  a  negative  quantity  :  for  it  is  not  3 
square.'' — "  For,  if  it  be  maintained,  that  a  negative  quantity  may 
be  a  square,  it  nmst  be  shewn,  what  it  can  be  a  square  of.  Now  it' 
cannot  be  the  square  of  an  affirmative  quantity  :  for  a  square  is  the 
product  of  the  multiplication  of  two  like  quantities  ;  and  if  an  affir- 
mative one  be  multiplied  by  an  affirmative,  the  product  is  affirma- 
tive. Nor  can  it  be  the  square  of  a  negative  quantity:  for  a  nega- 
tive quantity  also,  multiplied  by  a  negative  one,  is  positive.  There- 
fore we  do  not  perceive  any  quantity  such,  as  that  its  square  can  be 
negative."     Colebrooke,  P.  i35. 

No  other  kind  of  demonstration  is  ever  attempted.  The  rules 
are  given  peremptorily  in  the  text ;  but  imply  an  appeal  to  the 
examples,  which  regularly  follow  them,  as  the  test,  and  the  only 
known  one,  of  their  correctness. 

The  first  Section  in  which  any  difficulties  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  occur,  is  that  which  treats  of  surds ;  and  we  extract 
from  it  the  following  specimen,  as  at  once  illustrating  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  Hindoo  algebraist,  and  the  uncertainty  of  results 
deduced  from  such  processes,  as  we  have  seen  him  confined  to. 

"  Stanzas  39.  40,  Rule  for  finding  the  square  root.  From  the 
Square  of  the  rational  numbers  confained  in  the  proposed  square, 
subtract  integer  numbers  equal  to  one,  two  or  more  of  it*  surds  ;  the 

square 
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square  root  of  the  remainder  is  to  be  severally  added  to,  and  sub- 
tracted from  the  rational  number  :  the  moieties  of  this  sum  and  dif- 
ference will  be  two  surds  in  the  root,  The  largest  of  them  is  to  be 
used  as  a  rational  number,  if  there  be  any  surds  in  the  square  re- 
maining ;  and  the  operation  repeated  until  the  proposed  quantity  be 
exhausted."     P.  150. 

In  Stanzas  4'* — -47,  this  rule  is  farther  explained:— 

<«  The  number  of  irrational  terras  in  the  square  quantity,  answers 
to  the  sum  of  the  progression  1,  3,  G,  10,  15,  &c.  In  a  square  com- 
prising three  such  terms,  integer  numbers  equal  to  two  of  the  terms 
are  to  be  subtracted  from  the  square  of  the  rational  number,  and  the 
square  root  of  the  remainder  to  be  then  taken  ;  more  comprisina* 
six  such,  integers  equal  to  three  of  them ;  in  one  containing  ten, 
integers  equal  to  four  of  them  ;  in  one  comprehending  fifteen,  in- 
tegers equal  to  five.  If  in  any  case  it  be  otherwise,  there  is  error. 
Those  terms  are  to  be  subtracted  from  the  square  of  the  rational 
number,  which  are  exactly  measured  by  four  times  the  smaller 
radical  surd  thence  to  be  deduced. 

*'  In  a  square  raised  from  irrational  terms,  there  must  necessa- 
rily be  rational  numbers.  The  square  of  a  single  surd  consists  of 
a  rational  number  only.  That  of  two  contains  one  surd  with  a  ra- 
tional number;  that  of  three  comprises  three;  that  of  four  com- 
prehends six;  that  of  five,  ten;  and  that  of  six,  fifteen.  Hence, 
in  the  square  of  two,  &c.  terms,  the  number  of  surd  terras,  be- 
sides the  rational  numbers,  answer  severally  to  the  sums  of  the 
arithmetical  progressions  [of  natural  numbers]  one,  <S:c.  But  if 
there  be  not  so  many  in  the  example,  compound  surds  are  to  be 
resolved  §  36)  to  complete  the  number  of  terms;  and  the  root  is 
then  to  be  extracted.     That  is  the  meaning,"     P.  153. 

One  of  the  examples  proposed   is,  to  find  the  square  root  of 

l6+v/Tio-|-v/7i+v/60+v/48-{-v^i4+\/4b.  Proceed- 
ing according  to  these  rules  : 

^ ^ _ ;==v/ ^ ^s/s,  the 

first   root,    and  v/l^+--^fi-(7^  +  24Tg)^^-       ^^^ 


,,  ,    -_        .    _    are 


next,  therefore,    to    proceed  with    13,  as   a   rational   number 
Now  ^■3-v/lW-(48+40)^^23-vgr^^-^   „,^  ^^.; 

cond  surd. 

Kcr.\r.  ylS  +  v/lSy— (48-f.40)  y ,       , 

Again  v^__xv_^^ v — Z — '^^/w^  and  the  only  re- 


in 2 


maining 
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inaining     sard     of     the    square    is    ^1*20:     therefore     \/ 

11  —  v/1'^1  —  I'^o      ,     /ii+v/ras  —  120;  -. 

>!- — > and  Y/ — 7, or  \/o  and 

y/b  are  the  remaining  surds  of  the  root,  which  is  \/6-\-y/'l-)r 
y/d  +  s/^. 

To  examine  the  principle  on  which  this  nde  is  founded,  let 
lis  suppose  the  quantity  \/J>  +  ^/ij+^'rfs/^  to  be  squared. 

The   result   will    be   p-{'(j  +  r-{-s^^4pq-{-^4pr+^y4ps-\- 

\/4qr  +  \/4(/s  +  \/4rs. 

Where,  since  the  surds  are  combinations  of  the  surds  of  the 
root,  taken  two  together ;  the  number  of  combinations  must  be  of 

the  form  n  .  ■"     - ,  i.e.  must  coincide  with  some  term  of  the 

2 
series,  1,  3,  6,  10,  8i,c.;  and  we  should  hence  be  able  to  collect 
the  number  (w)  of  surds  constituting  the  root. 

Let  the  rational  part,  p+q  +  r+s^a,  then  a*=(p+(<ir+r+ 

i=(54.r+s)*— 2p.  (g  +  /+s)+P%  therefore,  i/(a'-  —  (4/)g'+ 

\      ,              X             j'^ — \/(«* — (4pq+4pr+4ps)\ 
4pr+  4p))  =  (^+r+s)-p,and ^-^ ^  ^^  ) 

p-^Q  +  r+s—jq  +  r  +  s  —  p) 
=  — ■ ^-^ P* 

But  a-i-\/(ia''—{4pq+4pr+Ap.'i)j_p^q+r^s-\-{q-\.r-i-s—py 

=/7+r-rS.      ^^'^  ^^^^^    ^>    ""^   *^^®   ^^^*^    "^^    ^^'^    remaining 
surds,  as  42r  and   45s;  then,  by  a   similar    process,  we  shalt 

discover  a  to  be  the  same  as   ~ -~i- ^^'  whilst 


C  —  ^(c*  —  4ri) _  7-fs~-v/(A"  — 2r.s4-s^)^ 


s  and 


2 

It  19  evident  that  the  success  of  the  operation  will  depend 
upon  selecting,  in  the  first  instance,  three  surds,  having  a  com- 
mon divisor  of  the  form  4  p.  That  being  done,  and  the  surd 
^p  thus  discovered,  the  remaining  surds  may  be  found  by  a 
shorter  process ;  for  the  three  surds  already  used,  w  hea  divided 

by 
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by  4  p,  will  give  respectively  quotients,  g,  r,  and  s.  The  com- 
mentator, Suryadasa,  notices  this,  and  observes,  that  if  each  of 
these  methods  does  not  give  the  same  surds,  '*  the  root  is  wrong*." 
Earlier  algebraists  had  allowed  it  to  be  understood,  that  the  rule 
was  a  general  one  ;  and  Bhascara  merely  observes,  that,  '*  defect 
is  imputable  to  those  authors,  who  have  not  given  a  limitation  to 
this  method  of  finding  a  root."  P.  163.  This  language  clearly 
implit  s,  that  the  failure  of  the  rule  might  be  expected  to  be 
much  rarer  than  its  success.  Whereas,  it  is  evident,  from  in- 
spection of  the  form^  necessary  to  justify  its  application,  that, 
success  can  never  be  expected,  unless  where  we  previously  know, 
that  the  multinomial  surd,  whose  root  is  required,  has  been  ex- 
pressly formed  by  squaring  the  sum  of  a  certain  number  of  surds. 
It  is  precisely  as  if  a  surveyor  should  be  told  a  rule  for  estimating 
the  tnuber  oi any  eight  trees  in  a  forest ;  but,  that  the  rule  would 
uot  be  applicable,  unless  where  seven  of  the  trees  increased  suc- 
cessively nine  inches  upon  each  other's  girth,  and  where  the 
eighth  was  exactly  the  sum  of  the  preceding  seven  ;  the  said 
surveyor  being  farther  supposed,  to  be  unable  to  detect  any  such 
case  of  coincidence  by  his  own  observations. 

The  method  of  working  quadratic  equations  difi'ers  from  our 
own,  in  ordinary  cases,  only  ui  this  respect,  that,  avoiding  fre- 
quent fractions,  the  Hindoos  multiply  the  equation  by  4,  and  add 
the  square  of  the  original  co-efficient  of  the  simple  power. 
In  those  cases,  where  equations,  properly  belonging  to  a  higher 
order,  may  be  solved  as  pure  equations/  considerable  skill  is 
shevA  n  in  bringing  them  to  the  proper  form,  as  in  the  following 
instance. 


<( 


138.  Example:  If  thou  be  conversant  with  operations  of 
algebra,  tell  the  number,  of  which  the  biquadrate,  less  double  the 
sum  of  the  square  and  of  two  hundred  times  the  simple  number,  is 
a  myriad  less  one. 

"  Let  the  number  be  put  ya  1.  This,  multiplied  by  200,  is  ya 
200.  Added  to  the  square  of  the  number,  it  \'&  ya  "o  1  ya  200; 
which  multiplied  by  two  becomes  ya  v  lya  400.   The  biquadrate  of 

the  number,  less  that,  \?,  ya  v  v  \  ya  v'2  ya  400.  This  is  equal 
to  a  myriad  less  unity.     The  two  sides  of  the  equation  are 

yaw  \     ya  v'i    ya  400     ru        0      Here  adding  to  the  first 
yavv9    yavO    ya      0     ru  9999 
side  yavat-tiivat  four  hundred,  with  unit  absolute,  it  yields  a  root 

{yn  V  1  ru  \)  :  but  the  other  side  {iia  400  ra  10000)  does  not; 
and  the  solution  therefore  is  not  accomplished.  Hence  ingenuity 
is  in  this  case  called  for.  Adding  then,  to  both  sides  of  the  equation, 


*  C.  p.  153.  Note  4. 

square 
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square  of  yaval-tavat  four,  yavat-tdtat  four  liundred,  and  a  slngl* 
unit  absolute,  roots  of  both  may  be  extracted.  Thus  the  first 
side,  with  the  additive,  becomes  ya  vv  \  ya  v  9.  ru  1.  The  other 
side,  with  it,  exhibits  ya  v  ^  ya  400  ru  10000.  Their  roots 
are  «/a  t)  1  ru  J  and  ya  2  ru  100.  From  these,  equal  sub- 
traction being  made,  the  two  sides  of  the  equation  are  deduced 

yav  \     ya  ^     ru    0 
ya  V  0    ya  0     ru  99 

Again  adding  unit  to  each  side,  the  roots     ya  1       ru    1     From 

are  obtained  ya  0      ru  10 

which  equation  the  \a\\ni  oi'  ydvat-ldvat  comes  out  11.  In  like 
instances  the  value  must  be  elicited  by  the  sagacity  of  the  iutelli- 
gent  analyst.''     P.  215. 

The  first  statement  of  this  equation  is  equivalent,  in  our 
system  of  notation,  to  this  x'^  —  2  x^  —  400  a  +  0  —  0 1'*  + 
Ox^  -f  0 X  4- 9999  ;  corresponding  terms  being  inserted,  with 
cypher  as  a  co-efficient,  on  the  side  on  which  they  are  wanting. 

No  attempt  is  made  at  solving  any  cubic,  or  higher  tquation, 
unless  wheie  it  will  admit  ot  some  such  stratagem  as  the  pre- 
ceding. 

But  it  is  in  the  solution  of  indeterminate  problems  of  the  first 
and  second  degree,  that  the  skill  of  the  Hindoo  algebraist  is 
shewn  to  most  advantage.  In  this  (iiot  very  useful)  department 
of  the  science,  he  has  certainly  made  such  advances  as  justify 
Mr.  Colebrook  in  saying, 

"  That  had  an  earlier  version  of  these  treatises  been  given  to 
the  public,  when  the  notice  of  mathematicians  was  first  drawn  to 
the  attainments  of  the  Hindus  in  astronomy,  and  in  sciences  con- 
nected with  it,  some  addition  would  have  been  then  made  to  the 
means  and  resources  of  algebra  for  the  general  solution  of  problems 
by  methods  which  have  been  re-invented,  or  have  been  perfected 
(in  Europe)  in  the  last  age."     Dissertation,  p.  ii. 

And,  if  this  is  only  true  of  one  branch  of  algebraical  inquiries, 
it  must  be  allowed  to  be  one  full  of  difticulties. 

This  peculiar  train  of  investigation  commences  with  the 
problem  for  dttcrmining  the  p.ulvfrizer.  So  Mr.  C.  has  trans- 
Jutcd  the  Sanscrit  word ;  v  hich  had,  it  seems,  no  adequate 
representative  amongst  our  usual  terms  of  art.  This  problem 
fills  the  Iweliih  Chapter  of  the  arithmetic,  and  constitutes  the 
second  of  the  algebra  of  Bi)ascara ;  and  gives  title  to  the  whole 
of  Brahmegupta's  Treatise  on  Algebra,  as  being  the  object  tq 
v.hich  all  the  rest  leads, 

ax  ^b 

T^e  question  is  this  :    Find  .r,  such  that 7= —  may  be  an 

V 

integer^, 
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integer,  or  may  equal  y.  In  this  expression  x  is  the  pulcerizer ; 
(h)  is  called  a  positive,  or  negative  additive;  (a)  the  dividend  ; 
fc)  tlie  divisor  ;  and  3/  the  quotient. 

It  is  first,  very  correctly  premised,  that  if  the  dividend  and 
divisor  have  any  common  measure,  which  does  not  also  measure 
the  additive,  the  problem  is,  in  that  instance,  impracticable. 
Then  follows  the  rule. 

*'  Thedividend,  divisor,  and  additive  quantity,  arc,  if  practicable, 
to  be  reduced  by  some  number.  Divide  mutually  the  reduced 
dividend  and  divisor,  until  unity  be  the  remainder  in  the  dividend. 
Place  the  quotients  one  under  the  other,  and  the  additive  quantity 
beneath  them,  and  cypher  at  the  bottom.  By  the  penult  multiply 
the  number  next  above  it,  and  add  the  lowest  term.  Then  reject 
the  last,  and  repeat  the  operation  until  a  pair  of  numbers  be  left  *. 
The  uppermost  of  these  being  abraded  by  the  reduced  dividend, 
the  remainder  is  the  quotient.  The  other  (or  lowermost)  being 
in  like  manner  abraded  by  the  reduced  divisor,  the  remainder  is  the 
multiplier."     Vij.  Gan.  Ch.  II.  Stanzas  54-— 56. 

As  we  have  another  new  term  here  introduced,  the  meaning 
of  which  is  not  quite  evident  on  inspection,  we  are  obliged  to 
Suryadasa  for  explaining,  abraded,  as  "  divided,  but  the  residue 
taken,  disregarding  the  quotient."  Lilav.  St.  251.  Note.  This 
portion  of  the  rule  then  is  only  to  be  applied,  where  the  upper 
and  lower  of  the  two  numbers  left,  are  respectively  greater  than 

ax  +  h 
the    dividend    and    quotient.      In   this   case,   if  — =7—  =  1/, 

a.(x  —  nc)+b 

will  also  equal  y  <—  n  a^  and    we    obtain  the 

object  desired  in  lower  terms. 

No  demonstration  of  the  rule  is  attempted  in  the  text ;  but 
the  scholiast  Crishna  appears  to  have  made  out  a  proof,  which  we 


*  The  two  last  clauses  do  not  express  sufficiently  clearly  what  is 
intended.     Having  made  a  series  of  the  quotients,  c%c.  as  above 
directed,  for  instance,  f  a  it  is  to  be  changed  for  another  a 
Quot.  ^b  b 

Ic  dc{+0) 

Add.       d  d 

0 
and  that   for  a  ;  from  which,  as  the  last  step  we  obtain 

dcb^d 
dc 
{deb  -f  rf).  a  -f  de 
4cb-\-d. 

shuU 
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sjall  lay  before  our  readers,  observing  that  Mr.  C.  gives  it  only 
as  the  subfstiUice  of  his  demonstration. 

"  When  the  dividend,  taken  into  the  multiplier,  is  exactly 
measured  by  the  divisor,  the  additive  must  either  be  null  or  a 
iinu!ti[)le  of  tlie  divisor.  If  the  dividend  be  such,  that,  being 
inultiplied  by  the  multiplicator  and  divided  by  the  divisor,  it  yields 
a  residue,  the  additive,  if  negative,  must  be  equal  to  that  re- 
jnainder  ;  (and  then  the  subtractive  quantity  balances  the  residue  ;) 
or,  if  affirmative,  it  must  be  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
divisor  and  residue;  (and  so  the  addition  of  that  quantity  com- 
pletes the  amount  of  the  divisor;)  or  else  it  must  be  equal  to  the 
residue,  or  its  complement,  with  the  divisor  or  a  multiple  of  the 
divisor  added  Let  the  dividend  be  considered  as  composed  of  two 
portions  or  terms  :  1st,  a  multiple  of  the  divisor  ;  2d,  the  overplus 
or  residue.  The  first  multiplied  by  the  multiplier  (whatever  this 
be),  is  of  course  measured  by  the  divisor.  As  to  the  second,  or 
overplus  and  remainder,  the  additive  being  negative,  both  disap- 
pear when  the  multiplier  is  quotient  of  the  additive  divided  by  the 
remainder,  (the  additive  being  a  multiplier  of  the  residue.)  But, 
if  the  additive  be  not  a  multiple  of  the  remainder,  should  unity  be 
the  residue  at  the  first  step  of  the  reciprocal  division,  the  multi- 
plier will  be  equal  to  the  additive,  if  this  be  negative,  or  to  its 
complement  to  the  divisor,  if  it  be  positive  ;  and  the  corresponding 
qutt'tnt  will  be  equal  to  the  quotient  of  the  dividend  by  the  divisor 
multiplied  by  the  multiplicator,  if  the  additive  be  negative;  or  be 
equal  to  the  same  with  addition  of  unity,  if  it  be  affirmative  :  and, 
generally,  when  reciprocal  division  has  reached  its  last  step  exhi- 
biting a  remainder  of  one,  the  multiplier,  answering  to  the  preced- 
ing residue,  become  the  divisor,  as  serving  for  that  next  before  it 
become  dividend,  is  equal  to  the  additive,  if  this  be  negative,  or 
to  its  complement,  if  it  be  positive ;  and  the  corresponding  quo- 
tient is  equal  to  the  quotient  of  the  dividend  by  the  divisor  multi- 
plii.  d  by  this  multipHcator  ;  but  with  unity  superadded,  if  the  addi- 
tive were  affirmative.  From  this,  the  multiplicator  and  quotient 
answering  for  the  original  dividend  and  divisor  are  found  by  re- 
tracing the  steps  h}  the  rnethod  of  inversion.  Take  the  following 
example : 

CivenDiviflend  1211    Aj,i;,i„„  01  ?  or,  reducer!  to  least  ^  Dividend  173   .....       ^ 
The  reciprocal  division  (§  55)  exhibits  the  following  results ; 


Dividends. 

Divisors. 

Quotients. 

0 

Residues. 

■   i73 

71 

2 

31 

71 

31 

2 

9 

31 

9 

3 

4    ■ 

9 

4 

2 

1 

*^  Consider  last  dividend  (9)  as  composed  of  two  terms;  a  mul- 
tiple of  divisor  (4)  and  the  residue;   (in   the  instance  8  and  1). 
Then  the  multiplier  is  etjual  to  (3)  the  additive  (this  being  nega- 
tive ); 
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tUe) ;  and  quotient  is  equal  to  the  multiplier  (3)  taken  into  the 
quotient  of  the  simple  dividend  (9)  by  the  divisor  (4-)  :  (in  the  in- 
stance 6).  Thus,  observing  the  directions  of  the  rule  {§  55,  56) 
the  last  term  in  the  series  is  the  multiplier  for  the  last  dividend, 
and  its  product  into  the  term  next  abcwe  it  is  the  quotient  of  the 
last  divisor;  and  the  series  novv  is 

2  deduced  from  the  series  (§  55)  21 

3  3  h-'- 

6  Quotient.  2  3 

3  Multiplier.  3     Add. 

0 
*'  Hence  to  find  the  multiplier  for  the  next  superior  dividend  and 
■divisor  (31  and  9)  consider  the  dividend  as  comprising  two  por- 
tions or  terms  ;  viz.  27  and  4-.  Any  multiple  of  the  firf.t  being  di- 
visible by  the  divisor  (9)  the  multiplier  is  to  be  sought  for  the  se- 
cond portion  ;  that  is,  for  dividend  4-  and  divisor  9  ;  bt  ing  the  former 
divisor  and  dividend  reversed  :  wherefore  multiplier  and  quotient  will 
Jiere  be  transposed  ;  and  will  answer  for  the  affirmative  additive ; 
and  the  series  now  becomes        2 

3 
1 

6  Multiplier. 

3  Quotient. 
**  But  the  quotient  of  the  first  portion  of  the  dividend  (27)  after 
after  multiplication  by  this  multiplicator,  will  be  ihf^  quotient  (3) 
X)f  the  simple  dividend  taken  into  the  multiplicator  (6) :  which,  as 
is  apparent,  is  the  term  of  the  series  next  beneath  it:  to  which  add 
the  quotient  of  the  second  portion,  which  is  last  terra  in  the  series, 
and  the  sum  is  the  entire  quotient  (21 ).  And  the  lowest  term  (3), 
being  of  no  further  use,  may  be  now  expunged ;  as  is  directed  ac- 
cordingly (§  56),     Thus  the  series  now  stands        2 

21  Quotient. 
6  Multiplier. 
*'  The  next  step  is  to  find  the  multiplier  and  quotient  (the  addi- 
tive being  still  the  same)  for  the  next  preceding  dividend  and  di- 
visor ;  viz.  71  and  31  :  and  here  the  dividend  consists  of  two  parts 
62  and  9 ;  to  the   last  of  which  only  the  multiplier  needs  to  be 
adapted;  viz   to  dividend  9  and  divisor  31;  which  again  are  the 
former  divisor  and  dividend  inverted  :  wherefore  the  miiltiplier  and 
quotient  are  here  also  transposed;  and  the  quotient  of  the  first  por- 
tion is  to  be  added:  and  is  the  quotient  (2;  of  the  simple  dividend 
taken   into  the  multiplier   (21 )  the   two   contiguous  terms  in   the 
series.     The  entire  quotient  therefore  is  4'S  answering  to  the  same 
additive  but  negative  :  and  the  lowest  term  being  no  longer  re- 
quired may  now  be  rejected  :  the  series  consequently  exhibits 
2 
48     Quotient. 
21     Multiplier. 

«'     T.JlRtlv. 
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*'  Lastly,  to  find  the  multiplier  ami  quotient  for  the  next  supe- 
rior, which  are  the  final  dividend  and  divisor  173  and  71.  Taking 
the  dividend  as  composed  of  14-2  and  31  ;  and  seeking  a  niulti- 
plier  which  will  answer  for  the  second  portion  31  with  the  divisor 
71 ;  the  multiplier  and  its  quotient  are  the  former  transposed:  and 
the  entire  quotient  is  completed  by  adding  the  product  of  the  up- 
per terms  of  the  series,  (and  answers  to  the  same  additive  but  af- 
firmative) ;  afier  which  the  lowest  term  is  of  no  further  use :  and 
the  series  i-s  now  reduced  by  its  rejection  to  two  terms,  viz. 
117  Quotient. 
48     Multiplier. 

«  Thus,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  rule,  the  work  is  to  be 
repeated  as  many  times  as  there  are  quotients  of  the  reciprocal  di- 
vision;  that  is,  until  two  terms  remain  {§  56).  In  all  these  ope- 
rations, except  the  first,  the  multiplier  is  last  term  but  one  in  the 
series ;  and  the  quotient  of  the  second  portion  of  the  dividend  is 
the  last.  But,  in  the  first  operation,  there  is  no  quotient  of  a 
second  portion  to  be  added.  Therefore,  for  the  sake  of  unifor- 
mity in  the  precept,  a  cipher  is  directed  to  be  added  at  the  foot 
of  the  series  (§  53),  that  the  multiplier  may  always  be  penul- 
timate. 

"  If  the  multiplier  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  any  multiple 
of  the  divisor,  the  corresponding  quotient  will  be  augmented  by  an 
cqui-multiple  of  the  dividend  (§  64)  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  if  the 
multiplier  be  lessened  by  subtraction  of  any  multiple  of  the  divi- 
sor, the  quotient  is  diminished  by  the  like  multiple  of  the  dividend. 
Wherefore  it  is  directed  to  divide  the  pair  of  numbers  remaining  in 
the  series,  by  the  dividend  and  divisor,  and  the  remainders  are  the 
quotient  and  multiplier  in  their  least  terms."     P.  157. 

The  European  mode  of  deducing  from  the  quotients,  %  2,  5, 
e,  a  series  of  converging  fractions,  i,  \,  -^^,  ^%  ;  of  which  the 
last  may  be  adapted  to  any  additive,  by  multiplication  into  that 
additive,  would  give  the  same  result.  For  multiply  J4  ^^y  ^^^^ 
present  additive  3,  and  it  becomes  -rW-  I"  fact  J(J  and  39  are 
of  the  same  form  as  the  quantities  {d  c  b  -^  d)  and  {d  cb  +  d) 
a-^  dc  in  our  noLe,  (see  p.  167)  but  that  the  factor  d  has  not 
been  introduced. 

Indeed,  after  noticing  a  few  varieties  of  the  question,  Bhascara 
comes  to  tlie  caye,  wliere  his  additive  is  unity ;  and  he  calls  the 
pulverizer  which  belongs   to   that  case,   for  .r  in  the  equation 

ax  •{■  \  .  •       1         u-  1.         1 

= —  =3/)  the  comtant  pulverizer;  as  being  that  which,  mul^ 

tjplied  by  any  arbitrary  additive,  will  give  the  proper  pulverizer 

ax  +\  a  bx  +  6 

for  that  additive ;  since,  if ~ —  is  an  integer,  '        must 

also  be  an  integer  *, 


'~'*  Vide  Barlow's  Theory  of  Numbers,  Prop.  II.  on  Indeterminate 
Problems  of  the  First  Degree.  ^^ 
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In  the  next  Chapter  of  Bhascara  we  arrive  at  indeterminate 
problems  of  the  second  degree  ;  and  here,  the  question  first 
treated  is  as  follows  :  Quantities  x  and  1/  being  either  given,  or 
discovered,  such  that  a  a*  +  6  ma>  equal  j/* ;  it  is  required  to 
construct,  from  this  equation,  others  of  the  same  form.  In 
answer,  both  Bhascara  and  Brahmegupta  give  a  rule  *,  which 
amounts  to  this  :  If  C,  L,  A,  and  G,  represent  the  co-efficient, 
least  root  additive,  and  greatest  root,  respectively ;  (or  a,  x,  h, 
and  1/,  in  the  notation  above)  and  /,  a,  and  g,  others,   or  the 

same;  then  C  x  (Lg+  G  /)'  -j-  ^a  =  C  Ll  +  G g^  will  be 
a  new  equation  of  the  form  a  x"^  -{-  b  =  y^ .  The  truth  of  this 
rule  may  be  proved  very  shortly.  For,  by  supposition  C  L* 
+  J  =  G\  and  C /*  +  fl  =  g\  Therefore,  Ja  =  (G^—C 
i-)x  (g'  —  Cl^)  =  G^g'---CG-i^  —  C  L-g'  X  O  Ul\ 
Transpose  the  negative  terms,  and  add  Q.  C  G  L  x  g  L  to  each 
side  ;  and  the  result  will  be  as  stated  in  the  rule. 

We  have  introduced  this  problem,  because  at  first  sight,  it 
might  appear  to  be  an  instance  of  the  use  of  symbols  for  known 
quantities.  But  it  will  be  found,  on  a  closer  examination,  to  be 
no  more,  (in  the  Hindoo  algebraists,)  than  a  use  of  initial  sylla- 
bles t  to  indicate  the  appropriation  of  certain  numbers  to  certain 
parts  of  the  equation,  not  to  represent  those  numbers.  This  will 
be  clearly  seen  in  the  subjoined  specimen. 

*'  82.  Example.  What  square,  multiplied  by  eight,  and  having 
one  added  to  the  product,  will  be  a  square  ?  Declare  it,  mathe- 
matician !  Or  what  square,  multiplied  by  eleven,  and  having  one 
added  to  the  product,  will  be  a  square,  my  friend  i 

**  Statement  on  Example  1st :  C  8  A  1. 

*'  Here  putting  unity  for  the  assumed  '  least'  root,  the  *  greatest* 
root  is  three,  and  additive  one.  Statement  of  them  for  compo- 
sition : 

C  8    L  1     G  3     A  1 
11      g  3     a   1 

*'  By  the  rule  [§  77]  the  first  <  least*  root  1,  multiplied  by  the 
second    '  greatest*    root  3,   gives   the   product    3.     The   second 

*  least'  root,  by  the  first  '  greatest,'  gives  the  like  product.  Their 
sum  is  6.     Let  this  be  the  *  least'  root.     The  product  of  the  two 

*  less*  roots  1,  being  multiplied  by  the  given  co-efficient  8,  and 
added  to  the  product  of  the  two  '  greater'  roots  9,  makes  1 7. 
This  will  be  the  '  greater'  root.  The  product  of  the  additives 
will  be  the  additive  1 . 

•  Vij.  Ganita,  Ch.  III.  St.  75—77.  Brahm.  Ch.  XVIII.  Sec. 
vii.  St.  65t  66. 

f  We  say  initial  syllables,  because  Mr.  C.  tells  us,  that  he  has 
employed  the  letters  L,  G,  &c.  instead  of  the  initial  syllables  of  the 
^a»$crit.    P,  172.  Note. 

*'  Statement 
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*'  Statement  of  the  former  roots  and  additive,  with  these,  for 
composition  : 

C  8     L  1     G     3     A  1 
16     g   17     a    1 

*^  Here,  by  composition,  the  roots  are  found  L  35  G  99  A  1  ; 
and  so  on,  indefinitely,  by  means  of  composition."     P.  173. 

Another  rule  in  the  same  chapter  gives  the  same  method,  (as 
Mr.  C.  reminds  us)  for  determining  x  and  y,  in  equations  of  the 
form  «jr*  -f   1  =j/%  as  Lord   Brouncker  discovered  in  1657; 
*»  ?• 

viz.  taking   x  =  — ,  where  r  is  any  assumed  number.     For 

r  — a 

then  a  j:^  +  1,  will  be  +  I   or  ^. — 2L—\  ;  and  there- 

r^  —  0)  r^  —  a' 

f  -n  K    ^'  +  ^ 

fore  V  will  be  -: . 

^  r  *  —  a 

Of  the  case  where  «x* — 1  =3/*,  Bhascara  correctly  ob- 
serves, that  the  question  is  "  undeserving  of  regard,"  unless  the 
co-efficient  (a)  is  the  sum  of  two  squares.  Vij.  Gan  ch.  iii. 
sec.  3*.  The  more  difficult  case,  a  x*  +  b  x  =«/*  is  fre- 
quently referred  to  the  others  with  great  address.     Thus, 

**  177.  Example.  What  number,  being  doubled  and  added  to 
six  times  its  square,  becomes  capable  of  yielding  a  square  root  ? 
tell  it  quirkly,  algebraist ! 

*'  Put  1/a  for  the  number.  Doubled,  and  added  to  six  times  it« 
square,  it  becomes  ya  v  6  ya  2.  It  is  a  square.  Put  it  equal  to 
the  square  of  ca ;  and  the  statement  of  equation  is 

ya  V  Q  3/«  2  ca  v  0 
ya  V  0  ya  0  ca  v  1 
Equal  subtraction  being  made  and  the  two  sides  being  multiplied  by 
six,  and  superadding  unity,  the  square-root  of  the  first  side  found  at 
before  is  ya  6  rul.  The  roots  of  the  second  side,  investigated  by 
the  rule  of  the  affected  square,  are  L  2  G  5  or  i  20  G  49  f. 
Here  the  '  greatest'  of  two  roots  is  the  square  root  of  the  second 
side  of  the  equation.  From  the  equation  of  that  value  (5  or  49) 
with  the  root  of  the  first  side  ya  6  ru  1 ,  the  value  of  ya  is 
found  y  or  8.  The  '  least'  of  the  pair  of  roots  (either  2  or  20)  is 
the  value  of  ca,  the  symbol  standing  with  the  co-efficient.  The 
number  sought  then  is  the  integer  8,  or  the  fraction  | ;  and,  in 

*  Vide  Barlow,  on  Divisors  of  Algebraic  Formula.     Prop.  iv. 
**  -j-  Assume  the  least  root  2.     Its  square  4,  multiplied  by  the 
co-eflicient  6,  is  21.     Added  to  1,  it  affords  the  root  5. 
Statement :  C  6     L  2     G  5     A  1 
L2    G5    A  1 
Whence,  by  composition  (§77),  1  20  g  49. 

Su'r  and  Ra'm." 

like 
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Kke  manner,  by  the  variety  of  'least'  and  'greatest'   roots,  a 
multiplicity  of  answers  may  be  obtained."     P.  247. 

Haying  followed  the  Algebraists  of  the  East  to  the  most  dif- 
ficult problem  which  they  undertake  to  solve,  we  are  prepared 
for  considering  another  question.  What  was  the  object  to  which 
their  labours  tended?  What  could  have  induced  them,  to  select 
indeterminate  problems,  (a  class  of  questions,  repulsive  from 
their  difficulty,  having  nothing  satisfactory  in  their  solution,  and 
neither  of  very  obvious,  nor  yet  of  veij  general  utility,]  as  the 
only  department  of  their  science  in  which  they  chose  to  make 
any  great  exertions ;  the  only  one,  in  which  they  have  come 
near  the  mathematicians  of  Europe  ?  That  this  species  of  in- 
vestigation is,  precisely,  that  in  which  Diophautus  excelled ; 
and  so  peculiarly  so,  that  any  of  the  higher  questions,  contained 
in  Bhascara  or  15rahmegupta,  would  be  called,  in  Europe,  a  Dio- 
phantine  problem ;  will  be  held,  by  most  persons,  to  be  a  suf- 
ficient mark  of  the  origin  of  Hindoo  algebra.  But  the  pursuit 
of  this  apparently  insulated  class  of  problems,  was  intimately 
connected  with  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  astronomical,  or 
rather  astrological  inquiry  amongst  the  Hindoos.  Of  this,  there 
is  sufficient  evidence  in  the  works  before  us.  For,  after  laying 
down  rules  for  discovering  the  pulverizer,  and  for  finding  an- 
swers to  the  questions  relative  to  squares ;  and  giving  some  nu- 
merical examples,  as  tests  of  the  correctness  of  those  rules ; 
both  Brahmegupta  and  Bhascara  immediately  proceed  to  employ 
th^ir  rules,  as  applicable  to  finding,  from  certain  data,  when 
certain  heavenly  bodies  were  last  in  conjunction. 

It  here  becomes  necessary  to  take  some  notice  of  the  enor- 
mous cycles  of  the  Hindoos  ;  for  the  discovery  of  these  cycles  is 
the  real  object  of  the  complicated  algebraical  processes,  at  pre- 
sent under  our  notice. 

The  Surya  Siddhanta  claims  to  be  the  most  ancient  astrono- 
mical treatise  which  the  Hindoos  possess  ;  and  well  it  may,  since 
it  professes  to  be  no  less  than  2,164,8^)9  years  old.  It  can 
scarcely  be  expected,  that  the  Asiatic  Society  should  discover 
any  older  MSS,  in  a  country  where  the  paper,  employed  by  the 
copyists,  is  of  a  peculiarly  perishable  texture.  These  preten- 
sions were  not,  indeed,  received  by  the  learned  of  the  VVesttrn 
world,  with  the  implicit  deference  due  to  their  moderation. 
Yet  philosophers  were  found,  who,  (with  that  docile  cre^lulity 
as  to  facts  incompatible  with  Sacred  History,  which  is  so  fre- 
quently observable  in  those  persons  who  reject  Kevelation,  as 
too  monstrous  for  their  belief,)  were  willing  to  allow,  that  the 
Hindoos  had  made  very  accurate  astronomical  observations  some 
centuries  before  the  birth  of  their  and  our  progenitor,  Adam  *. 

*  Vide  Edin.  Transactions,  and  Bailly,  Hist,  de  I'Astronoraie. 

3  In 
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In  this  list  of  S^avans,  Mr.  Bailly  distinguished  himself  hy 
proving,  with  considerable  ingenuity^  that  the  tables  of  Trivalore 
must  be,  at  leasts  4900  years  old  \  though  it  was  most  unluckily 
discovered,  afterwards,  that  these  tables  bear  their  own  date, 
and  (instead  of  thousands)  only  claim  to  have  been  composed 
about  530  years  ago. 

The  sounder  portion  of  the  European  mathematicians,  could 
scarcely  be  expected  to  detect  the  fallacy  of  these  calculations 
and  statements,  from  the  ex  parte  evidence,  to  which  alone  they 
could,  for  some  time,  get  access.  It  is  to  Mr.  J.  Bentley,  a 
learned  member  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  having  the  Hindoo  au- 
thorilies  within  his  reach,  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  a  very 
elaborate  and  ingenious  disquisition  on  the  astronomy  of  India, 
given  in  vol.  vi.  of  the  Asiatic  Res.,  and  subsequently  farther  ex- 
plained and  defended  ;  in  which,  he  completely  swept  away  all 
its  pretensions  to  any  very  extraordinary  antiquity  ;  shewing,  at 
the  same  time,  how  those  pretensions  had  been  formed.  We 
are  rather  surprised,  that  Mr.  Colebrooke  has  not  called  the 
attention  of  his  readers,  to  the  decisive  confirmation  of  several 
of  Mr.  Bentley's  statements,  which  his  own  translations  afford; 
particularly,  as  Mr.  B's  valuable  remarks,  have  not,  perhaps, 
yet  universally  met  with  the  attention  which  they  deserved. 

We  are  to  recollect,  that  astronomy  is  cultivated  by  the 
Hindoos,  solely  for  astrological  purposes ;  and  that  astrologers 
have,  always,  attached  much  importance  to  the  conjuuccioa  of 
the  planets.  Now  the  Hindoo  cycles  are  intervals  of  time, 
reckoned  from  supposed  or  calculated  conjunctions  of  all  the 
planets,  the  aphelia  and  nodes  of  their  orbits,  in  the  beginning 
of  Aries.  A  Calpa  seems  to  be  the  period  which  is  to  elapse 
between  two  complete  conjunctions.  A  Yuga,  the  interval  be- 
tVveen  two  conjunctions  of  two  or  more  planets ;  or  between 
two  mean  conjunctions. 

The  Calpa  contains  fourteen  Manwantaras,  and  a  Satya  Yuga 
(or  golden  age),  at  the  beginning. 

A  Manwantara,  contains  7  1     Maha  Yugas  with  a  Satya. 

The  Mahd  Yuga  contains       a  Satya  Yuga,  or  golden  age. 

a  Tretd  Yuga,  or  silver  age. 
a  Dw  apar  Yuga,  or  brazen  age. 
a  Cali  Yuga,  or  iron  age. 

The  portions  of  a  Mah^  Yuga  allotted  to  these  ages  are  in 
the  regularly  descending  scale  of  4,  S,  2,  and  1.  Hence  if  tbe 
Calpa  is  changed,  all  the  divisions  of  it  will  be  altered  in  the 
same  proportion.  Historical  facts  also,  recorded  as  having  oc- 
curred in  one  of  these  divisions,  will  be  thrown  back  into  an- 
tiquity when  the  period  of  the  Calpa  is  extended.  This  was  a 
valuable  remark  of  Mr.  Bentley's ;  and  he  produced  instances 

of 
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of  this  extension  of  the  C;ilpa,  aiid  ronsequeiit  retrogradation 
cf  Hindoo  history  with  most  gigantic  steps ;  the  Claipa  varying 
iVom  3000  years  to  4,320  millions.  Mr.  Bentley  accounts  for 
this  variation  in  the  following  manner.  He  supposes,  that  an 
epoch  of  conjunction  was  loosely  lixed  upon ;  but  placed  at 
such  a  distant  period,  that,  though  the  heavenly  bodies  were  not 
then  in  one  line,  the  ditference  between  the  assumed  and  real 
places  of  the  planets  might  vanish,  when  dividetl  by  the  number 
of  years  expired  from  thence.  The  power  of  making  this  divi- 
sion implies  a  knowledge  of  the  periodic  times  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  obtained  from  observing  their  aimual  motions.  Novir, 
though  the  error  occasioned,  by  the  difference  between  the  as- 
sumed and  real  places  of  the  planets  at  the  beginning  of  a  Calpa, 
might  be  too  inconsiderable  to  affect,  for  some  years,  the  mean 
annual  motions  as  obtained  by  this  division  ;  yet  it  would  be- 
come observable  in  time ;  and  it  would,  then,  be  found  expe- 
dient to  diminish  the  error  still  farther,  by  throwing  back  the 
beginning  of  the  Calpa  to  a  still  greater  distance. 

Thus  supposing  an  Hindoo  astronomer,  on  the  Viih.  of  April*, 
1799,  should  chuse  to  place  the  beginning  of  a  Calpa  or  Yuga 
4,900  years  back ;  or  which  is  the  same  tiling,  to  say  that  cer- 
tain heavenly  bodies  were  in  conjunction  exactly  4,900  years 
ago.  Take,  for  example,  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Mercury.  Their 
mean  annual  motions,  in  a  Hindoo  year  of  363'',  13''°  j-  31',  3l" 
24'",  would  be  (according  to  their  sphere). 

Sun  V  0*     0*     0'     0"     0'" 

Moon  13  4  !2  46  40  36-78 
Mercury  4  1  24  45  36  56.6 
Multiplying  thttse  by  4,900,  we  shall  obtain  the  number  of 
revolutions,  signs,  &c.  which  each  has  described  in  that  time. 
But  it  is  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that  they  were  in  conjunctiou 
4,900  years  ago.  We  must,  therefore,  in  each  case,  take  the 
nearest  whole  number  of  revolutions  ;  and,  instead  of  the  frac- 
tional parts,  substitute  their  longitude  on  the  12th  of  April, 
3799,  which  is  according  to  Lalande's  tables,  rectified  for  the 
Hindoo  sphere. 

Sun's  longitude       C  0"     o'     O" 
Moon's  3    2      2    40.8 

Mercury's  3    1    50    13.3 

Having  made   this  substitution,    and  again  divided  by  4,90Q 
tve  shall  have  another  table  of  mean  annual  motions,  viz. 
Sun's  1^  0'     0^     O'     O"     0'" 

Moon's        J 3    4    12    46    40  '  4 J.  153 

Mercury's     4     1    24    45    12     22.206 
■-  •-•■•"», ■ .  — — ^ . — ~ 

*  The  beginning  of  the  Hindoo  year. 

+  A  dondo  is  twenty-four  minutes. 

Inspection 
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Inspection  will  shew,  that,  if  the  first  table  is  accurate,  the 
inaccuracy  of  the  last  would  not  produce  an  error  of  such  mag- 
nitude, as  the  Hindoo  observers  could  detect  for  some  time. 
It  is  also  obvious  that  throwing  back  the  Culpa,  that  is,  taking 
a  greater  divisor,  would  proijorlionally  diminish  the  error. 

That  the  Hindoos  employed  their  Culpas  for  calculations  re- 
sembling the  preceding,  Mr.  JJentley  assures  us ;  and  what  he 
says,  is  confirn)ed  by  notices  which  incidentally  occvn-  in  the 
works  before  us  *.  But,  in  the  material  point  of  fixinuf  the 
commencements  of  the  Calpas,  these  works  enable  us  to  amend 
Mr.  Beniley's  hypothesis,  in  what  will,  we  hope,  be  thought  a 
satisfactory  manner. 

Let  P  be  one  year,  and  p  represent  the  periodic  time  of  a 
planet,  then  it  is  known,  that,  if  n  and  m  are  such  integers  as 

will  give  -J— —  =x  tn  +,  the  interval  between  two  conjunctions 

of  the  planet,  in  the  same  line  will  be  m  P.  To  find  such  in- 
tegers, is  to  discover  the  pulverizer  of  the  Hindoo  algebraists  : 
and,  having  ascertained  the  quantity  m  P,  a  similar  process  will 
lead  us  to  the  knowledge  of  the  time,  when  a  second  planet 
will  also  be  found  in  conjunction.  In  this  manner,  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  find  the  whole  duration  of  a  Calpa,  or  the  great  period 
which  must  elapse  between  two  conjunctions  of  all  the  known 
planets,  iheir  aphelia  and  nodes  in  one  line. 

The  length  of  a  Calpa  being  thus  determined,  the  next 
question  is, — in  what  part  of  the  Calpa  is  ihe  present  point  of 
tune  to  be  placed?  That  we  are  to  be  placed  in  a  Cali  Yuga^, 
or  iron  age,  is  a  matter  of  course.  All  the  world  are  agreed 
upon  that  point;  but  the  doubt  is,  in  which  of  the  Maha  Yuga» 
or  Manwantaras  is  our  Cali  Yuga  to  be  placed  ?  And  where- 
abouts do  we  stand  in  the  Cali  Yuga?  The  Hindoo  solution  of 
this  pioblem,  does  not  proceed  on  very  .^phil-isophical  grounds. 
Such  as  it  is,  however,  it  has  been  explained  with  sufiicient  clear- 
ness by  Mr.  Colebrooke  in  his  illustration,  from  the  scholiasts,- 
of  Art.  254.  ch.  xii.  of  the  Liiavati. 

"  264.  A  stanza  and  a  half.  I^et  the  remainder  of  seconds  be 
made  the  subtractive  quantity,  sixty  the  dividend,  and  terrestrial 
days  the  divisor.  The  quotient  deduced  therefrom  will  be  these- 
conus ;  and  the  multiplier  -.vill  be  the  remainder  of  minutes.  From 
this  again  the  minutes  and  remainder  of  degrees  are  found ;  and  so 
on  upwards,  in  hke  manner,  from  the  remainder  of  exceeding 
mouitis  and  deti^cient  days,  may  be  found  the  solar  and  lunar  days. 

*   \  ide  Colebrooke  p.  J  67,  Crishna's  note, 
t  See  Woodhpuse's  Astron,  ch.  xxviii, 
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.  "  The  finding  of  [the  place  of]  the  planet  and  the  elapsed 
days,  from  the  remninder  of  seconds  in  the  planet's  place,  is  thus 
ehown.  it  is  as  follows.  Sixty  is  there  made  the  dividend  ;  ter- 
restrial days,  the  divisor ;  and  the  remainder  of  seconds,  the  sub- 
tractive  quantity  ;  with  which  the  multiplier  and  quotient  are  to  be 
found.  The  quotient  vAW  be  seconds;  and  the  multiplier  the  re- 
mainder of  minutes.  From  this  remainder  of  minutes  taken  [as 
the  subtractive  quantity]  the  quotient  deduced  will  be  minutes ; 
and  the  multiplier,  the  remainder  of  degrees.  The  residue  of  de- 
grees is  next  the  subtractive  quantity;  terrestrial  days,  the  divisor; 
and  thirty,  the  dividend :  the  quotient  will  be  degrees ;  and  the 
multiplier,  the  remainder  of  signs.  Then  twelve  is  made  the  divi- 
dend ;  terrestrial  Jays,  the  divisor ;  and  the  remainder  of  signs, 
the  subtractive  quantity  :  the  quotient  will  be  signs ;  and  the  mul- 
tiplier, the  remainder  of  revolutions.  Lastly,  the  revolutions  >-i  a 
Calpa  become  the  dividend  ;  terrestrial  days,  the  divisor  ;  and  the. 
remainder  of  revolutions,  he  subtractive  quantity  ;  the  quotient 
will  be  the  elapsed  revolutions  ;  and  the  multiplier,  the  number  of 
elapsed  days  *.  Examples  of  this  occur  [in  the  S'ir6mani~\  in  t*he 
chapter  of  the  problems. 

*'  In  like  manner  the  exceeding  months  in  a  Calpa  are  made  the 
dividend:  solar  days,  the  divisor;  and  the  remainder  of  exceeding 
months,  the  subtractive  quantity  :  the  quotient  will  be  the  elapsed 
additional  months  ;  and  the  multiplier,  the  elapsed  solar  days.  So 
the  deficient  da3'S  in  a  Calpa  are  made  the  dividend ;  lunar  days, 
the  divisor;  and  the  remainder  of  deficient  days,  the  subtractive 
quantity :  the  quotient  will  be  the  elapsed  fewer  days ;  and  the 
multiplier,  the  elapsed  lunar  days +."     P.  120. 

"  *The  elapsed  days  of  the  Calpa  to  the  time  for  which  the  pla- 
net's place  is  found.  The  method  of  computing  elapsed  days  to 
any  given  time  is  taught  in  the  S'iiomaiii  on  planets,  ch.  1, 
$  4.7—49." 

*'  f  This  may  be  illustrated,  as  the  preceding  astronomical  ex- 
ample is,  and  rendered  distinctly  intelligible,  by  instances  given  by 
the  commentators  Ganga'0'hara  and  Gan'eVa,  and  the  Ma- 
noranjana,  in  arbitrary  numbers.  Put  the  terrestrial  days  in  a 
Calpa  19,  the  revolutions  of  the  planet  10,  the  elapsed  days  12- 
Then,  by  the  proportion  19  [  10  )  12  j  the  planet" s  place  comes 
dut  in  revolutions,  signs,  &c.  6''  3*  23°  41'  3"  tV  I"  bringing  out 
the  seconds,  the  remainder  of  seconds  is  3.  From  thi»,  by  an  in- 
terse  process,  the  planet's  place  is  to  be  found.  Here  the  re- 
mainder of  seconds  is  the  subtractive  quantity  3 ;  the  dividend  is 
60;  and  the  divisor,  19.  Proceeding  as  directed  (§  256)  the  mul- 
tiplier and  quotient  are  found  1  and  3.  The  quotient  is  the  num- 
ber of  seconds  3  ;  and  the  multiplier  is  the  remainder  of  minutes  1. 
Let  this  be  the  subtractive  quantity,  1  ;  the  dividend,  60  ;  and  the 
divisor,  19.  Proceeding  as  directed,  the  multiplier  and  quotient 
are  found  13  and  41.     The  minutes  are  therefore  41  ;  asd  the  re- 
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The  piiuciple  of  ibis  iHverse  process  is  indefensible,  except 
in  cases  wlieie  ve  know  that  the  reniaiuder  is  the  consequence 
of  such  an  operation,  as  is  detailed  in  the  first  part  of  the 
above  quotation  :  even  in  that  case,  we  are  solving  a  nnniber 
of  indeterminate  problems;  and  have  no  right  to  assume,  that, 
amongst  the  number  of  answers,  of  which  they  admit,  we  have 
not  overlooked  the  correct  one.  But  the  ai.plicalion  is  yet 
more  illogical  than  this.  For  example;  if  Jupiter  is  observed 
to  be  3'  4°  b' ,  beyond  the  first  point  of  Aries,  a  Hindoo  would 
say,  that  the  whole  number  of  Jupiter's  revolutions  (R)  in  a 
Calpa,  divided  by  the  number  of  revolulions  already  described 
(i),  gives  a  remainder  3'  4°  o' .     Hence  he  has  an  indeterminate 

equation ■  =  3/j  to  solve.     The  lowest  answer  will 

give  him  the  point  in  his  Cali  V'uga,  at  which  the  moment  of 
observation  is  to  be  placed,  and  going  on  to  farther  answers, 
i.  e.  tt)  more  distant  conjunctions,  he  determines  the  Maha 
Yuga,  &c.  *  In  this  way  some  eminent  astronomer  forms  a 
cycle,  which  is  for  a  time  adopted  by  his  countrymen;  and  we 
farther  see,  (what  did  not  appear  on  Mr.  Bentley's  system)  how 


mainder  of  degrees  13.  This  again  being  the  subtractive  quan- 
tity, 13  ;  the  dividend,  30  ;  and  the  divisor,,  19;  the  multiplier  and 
quotient  are  15  and  23.  The  degrees  then  are  23;  and  the  re- 
mainder of  signs  15.  The  subtractive  quantity  then  being  15; 
the  dividend  12;  and  the  divisor  19;  the  multiplier  and  quotient 
are  6  and  3.  Thus  the  signs  are  3;  and  the  remainder  of  revo- 
lutions G  This  becomes  the  subtractive  qaantit}-,  6  ;  the  divi- 
dend, 10;  and  divisor.  19;  whence  the  multipher  and  quotient 
corae  out  12  and  6.  The  revolutions  therefore  are  6;  and  the 
elapsed  time  is  l2."     Gang.  Gan'.  &c. 

*  It  is  truly  curious,  that  the  Hindoo  astronomers  did  not  per- 
ceive the  insufficiency  of  their  data,  for  the  establishment  of  such 
conclusions.  The  following  question  and  its  solution  occur  iu 
Erahmegupta,  as  if  intended  to  caricature  their  system. 

"  Example  :  Signs  and  degrees  of  Jupiter  have  been  effaced 
by  the  boy  with  his  finger.  Tliirty  minutes  are  seen  :  from  which 
tell  me,  astrologer,  the  signs,  degrees,  and  number  of  days,  if 
thou  have  practice  of  the  pulverizer. 

"  Statement :       0  Here  put  unity  in  the  place  of  signs :  aad 
0 
80 
in  that  of  degrees,  ten.     See  :     1     Hence  the  residu,e  of  revola- 

10 
10 
tions  is  deduced  1233  :  from  whicli  felie  number  of  days,  as  before^^ 
®omes  out  4:11."     P.  335. 

he 
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he  (determines  the  position  of  the  period  of  his  own  existence 
if)  his  cycle.  But  as,  in  these  calculations,  all  the  results  ulti- 
mately depend  on  the  iU[)posed  periodic  times  of  the  plunels, 
Slc.  any  iaiproved  knowledge  of  their  precise  duration  must 
produce  a  change  in  the  Calpa  and  all  its  parts.  The  most 
ancient  Calpa,  noticed  by  Mr.  Bentley,  contained  2,400,000 
years.  In  this,  the  Hindoo  empire  was  made  to  commence  in 
the  silver  age  of  the  67th  Maha  Yuga,  of  the  7th  Manwantara ; 
and,  as  this  age,  was  only  supposed  to  begin  2^204  years  before 
Christ,  ail  was  plausible  enough. 

In  the  second  system,  the  Calpa  was  but  ;"'>,000  years,  or  a 
day  of  Brahma's  life.  The  whole  life  was  ti.xed  at  387,600,000 
years.  When  Brahma  had  lived  193,799/286  of  these  years, 
he  was  supposed  to  have  created  the  world;  and  to  have  ordered, 
that,  at  the  end  of  every  5,000  years  it  should  be  destroyed  and 
re- produced.  Moreo\er  the  Christian  aera,  was  placed  about 
212,563,164  of  this  huge  list  of  years. 

If,   therefore,  from       212,563,164 

We  subtract  the  years   193,799/286 

There  remain     18,763,878 
Divide  this  by  5,000,  and  the  remainder   will  be  the  interval 

between  the  last  creation   and  the   Christian  asra.     It  is  3,878 

years ;  so  that  the  giant  is  agaiii  cut  down  to   a  very  credible 

size. 

But  Brahmegupta   invented  a  system,    not  so  reconcileable 

with  the  truth. 

"  He  made  Sunday  *  the  first  day  of  the  Calpa,  on  which  day 
at  sun-rise,  the  planets,  <S:c.  are  assumed  to  have  been  on  a  line 
of  mean  conjunction  in  the  first  point  of  Aries  in  the  Hindoo 
sphere.'* 

His  Calpa  extends  over  4,320  millions  of  years;  and  conse- 
quently his  silver  and  iron  ages  contain,  each,  some  hundreds  of 
thousands.     We  are  now  in  the  4,9l6th  year  of  the  Cali  Yuga 

*  Mr.  Bentley's  note  on  this  passage,  of  his  essay  is  an  impor- 
tant one.  "  Tliis  is  the  first  system,  so  far  as  we  yet  know,  in 
which  tiie  names  of  the  days  of  the  week,  and  the  twelve  signs 
were  introduced.  These  were  probably  received  from  the  West ; 
And  the  first  point  of  Aries  was  fixed  to  that  point  in  the  Hindoo 
sphere,  which  corresponded  with  the  instant  of  the  vernal  equinox, 
which  in  the  time  of  Brahmegupta  was  the  beginning  of  Aswini. 
This  position  has,  therefore,  a  direct  reference  to  the  actual  time 
the  twelve  signs  were  first  introduced,  that  is  to  say,  near  1,300 
years  ago."     Asiat,  Researches,  Vol.  VIII.  p.  236,  7.  London  Ed. 
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of  the  2gth  Maha  Yuga  of  his  7th  Manwantara.  Whatever, 
therefore,  is  recorded  in  older  writers,  as  happening  in  the 
Tret^  Yuga  of  another  system,  instead  of  being  only  a  few 
centuries  ago,  will  now  appear  to  be,  at  least,  869,000  years  old. 
Our  algebraist,  therefore,  appears  to  have  been  (whether  in- 
tentionally or  not)  the  first  great  corrupter  of  the  chronology' 
of  his  country.  We  feel,  how'ever,  greatly  obliged  to  Mr. 
Colebrooke,  for  placing  these  ancient  eastern  mathematicians 
within  our  reach.  Mr.  Strachey  and  Mr.  Davis  had  first  brought 
the  subject  forward.  Dr  Taylor,  employed  in  a  distant  part 
6f  India,  had  translated  the  Lilavati,  without  being  aware,  that 
Mr.  Colebrooke  had  just  finished  this  larger  translation,  compre- 
hending, and  so  far,  unfortunately,  superseding  his  labours. 
The  task,  in  each  case,  must  have  been  a  very  difficult  one. 
To  transfer  technical  expressions,  with  correctness,  for  the 
first  time,  from  one  language  to  another  requiies  both  skill  and 
industry  of  no  ordinary  kind  ;  and  where  the  sentences  to  be 
conveyed,  are  descriptive  of  processes,  so  complicated  in  their 
nature,  that  few  could  understand  them,  even  if  laid  open  iu 
the  happiest  terms  of  their  native  tongue,  we  can  scarcely  ap- 
preciate highly  enough  the  exertions  of  the  translator. 


AuT.  VT.  British  Monachkm ;  or  Manners  and  Customs  of 
the  Monks  and  Nuns  of  England,  S^c.  By  Thomas  Dudley 
Fosbrooke,  M.A.  F.J.S.  4to.  pp.  d60.  31.  3s.  JSichols. 
1817. 

We  ape  not  at  all  sorry  that  our  first  notice  of  this  work  should 
have  been  delayed  till  the  appearance  of  the  present  edition  ; 
for  Mr.  Fosbrooke,  by  his  numerous  enlargements,  has  mate- 
rially increased  not  only  its  bulk,  but  its  value  also.  We  are, 
indeed,  indebted  to  him  for  a  volume  of  considerable  entertain- 
ment, laborious  research,  and  various  information,  not  all  per- 
haps of  equal  interest,  nor  always  selected  with  the  same  dexte- 
rity, nor  arranged  with  the  samejudgment.  But  there  is  some- 
thing  in  the  very  look  of  an  antiquary  by  profession,  which 
irresistibly  excites  our  good  humour,  and  disarms  us  of  severer 
criticism  ;  and  we  should  be  heartily  ashamed,  if  the  smile  from 
Mhich  now  and  then  we  can  scarcely  forbear,  had  any  thing  un- 
friendly in  its  expression. 

Although  we  do  not  quite  profess  to  understand  the  metaphy- 
sical object  of  this  work,  in  which  ''  the  author  takes  for  the 
luasis  of  his  new  retlections,  in  a  philosophical  form,  the  pre- 
sumed 
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sunied  cheniical  processes  of  Providence  in  its  action  upon  bar- 
barism, of  which  the  precipitation  is  slow  and  muddy."  Yet 
whoever  observes  the  vast  mass  of  authorities  which  he  has 
cited,  the  scarcely  legible  manuscripts  which  he  has  unrolled, 
the  accumulation  of  dust  which  he  has  brushed  away,  asid  the 
ibrgotten  records  upon  which  he  has  again  poured  light,  will  be 
little  incli^icd  to  doubt  his  very  distinguished  qualifications  for 
antiquarian  pursuits,  nor  is  he  less  possessed  of  that  sturdy  for- 
titude and  patient  endurance,  without  which  the  faithful  disciple 
of  Thomas  Hearne  must  often  wince  and  smart  under  ''  the 
scorns  and  whips  of  time."  When  we  know  (as  from  his  own 
information  we  positively  do  know)  that  for  eighteen  years  he  has 
studied  Archaeology  for  eight  hours  a  day  ;  that  he  has  published 
a  County  History,  that  he  has  made  various  volumes  of  Collec- 
tions ;  that  he  has  classified  a  Dictionary  of  Arms ;  that  he  has 
finished  an  Encyclopedia  of  20,000  articles,  measuring  two  feet 
of  quarto  MS.  in  height  (he  does  not  say  how  many  in  thick- 
ness,) though  his  contracting  b  lokseller  has  been  gazetted,  and 
himself  crippled  by  severe  wounds,  we  are  doubtful  whether 
most  to  .admire  the  indefatigable  perseverance,  or  the  undaunted 
bravery  of  this  literary  veteran. 

It  would  take  us  too  far  out  of  our  road  if  we  were  to  deviate 
into  any  inquiry  about  the  origirhof  Monachism. 

"  Precisely  to  fletermiiie,"  says  our  very  venerable  and  much 
respected  friend  Samuel  Piirchas,  "  in  what  years  of  the  world 
every  king  began  his  raigne,  and  to  dispute  the  same  with  all  oppo- 
nents would  be  somewhat  tedious  to  him  v/ho  readeth." 

So,  very  accurately  to  establish  ihe  dates  of  institutions  which 
refer  themselves  to  a  remote  antiquity,  may  not  be  an  extremely 
edifying  task  ;  but  there  cannot  exist  a  doubt  with  any  reasonable 
person,  that  our  two  English  Universities  had  considerably  the 
start  of  our  monasteries,  for  Seldeu  informs  us,  that  Anaximan- 
der  and  Anaxagoras  studied  at  Cambridge,  and  Bellerophon  was 
an  Oxford  man.  The  visit  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea  to  Britain 
however  cannot  belong  to  quite  so  eaily  a  period  as  that  of  Ser- 
vius  Tulius.  In  Staveley  we  may  see  an  accurate  representation 
of  the  Church,  which  this  first  missionary,  and  his  twelve  com- 
panions, sent  out  by  St.  Philip,  founded  at  Glastonbury.  It  has 
a  thatched  roof,  wattled  walls,  and  Gothic  K'indozcs.  Dr.  Henry 
however,  upon  whose  authority  we  are  inclined  to  place  rather 
more  reliance,  dates  the  introduction  of  Monachism  among  the 
Britons  from  the  fourth  century  :  and  we  learn  from  Reyncr  that 
the  rule  which  the  first  monks  adopted,  was  framed,  as  might 
be  expected,  on  the  model  of  the  Egyptian  institute  of  Pacho- 
jffiius.     This  rule,  consisting  chiefly  of  prohibitions  and  penal - 

S  ties. 
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ties,  can  only  partially  illi^strate  their  earlier  conventual  habits ; 
and  unfortunately  the  account  which  Ricemarchj  a  Welsh  Bishop 
of  the  J  Ith  century,  has   left  us  of  St.  David's   establishment 
at  Rose  Valley,  ib  purposely  very  concise,  from  the  natural  sup- 
positior._,  that  the   Pachoir/ian  RUual  was  at  that  time  too  well 
known   to  need   mucli  elucidation.     We  can  collect  little  more 
than   that   David,  the  abbot,  when   a  boy,   had  a  white   dove 
teaching  and  advising  him,  aiid  that  probably  his  goat's-hair  shirt 
was  washed,  like  that  of  Bocket,  by  his  chaplain,  "  but  it  was 
rare  if  there  was  no  vermin  in  it."     That  the  monks,  during 
three  hours  of  prayer?,  vigils,  and  genuflexions,  vvere  not  allowed 
to  cougii,  spit,  or  sneeze  ;  that   no  one  was  to  wash  or  anoint 
another  without  leave ;  that  they  were  not  to  ride  double  upon 
the  bare  back  of  an  ass,  or  the  pole  of  a  waggon;   that  if  a 
bishop  and  liis  chaplain  rode  on  horseback  together,  they  were  to 
sing  Psalms  by  turns.     If  a  brother  went  to  sleep  during  service, 
the  whole  fraternity  was  to  attack  (prosequi)  him  ;  if  an  abbot's 
belly  projected,  he  was  to  wear  a  brazen  girdle,  in  order  that  it 
(his  belly)  might  not  be  a  pleasure ,  but  a  ionnent  to  him,  and 
above  all,  and  doubtless   it  was  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
rule,  that  on  no  account  was  there  to  be  any  ennui  or  weariness 
among  them. 

Little  more  it  appears  can  be  ascertained  of  the  state  of  our 
monastic  institutions   till  the  reign  of  Edgar.     This   monarch, 
addicted  to  the  lowest  pleasures,  and  a  great  hypocrite  withal, 
was  naturally  anxious  to  make  a  large  shew  of  devotion.     Acr 
cordingly,  together   \\ith  a  rich  ncblen.'an   named  Alfreth,  he 
gave  a  manor  to  Ethelwold,  Bishop  of  Winchei^ter,  on   ci-ndi- 
lion  that  he  should  translate  the  rule  of  Benedict   fioni  Latin 
into  Anglo-Saxon.     A  copy  of  this  manuscript  exists  at  present 
in  the  Bodleian.     In   the   same  reign  Oswald,  Archbishop  of 
York,  enlarged  this  institute;  and  the  two  w-ere  consolidated  by 
Dunstan,  in   his  "  Concord    of    Rules,"  which   regulated   the 
practice  of  the  monks  till  the  year  1077-     This  concord  refers 
chiefly   to  the   division  of  canonical  hours ;  but  among  other 
things,  it  particularly  enjoins  them  to  take  care,  when  they  wash 
their  faces  to  be  silently  psalmodizing  ;  it  permits  the  officiating 
ministers,  by  way  of  refreshment,  to  take  a  little  mixtus,  or  sing- 
ing bread  and  wine,  after  mass,  and  forbids  them  to  eat  the  fat 
of  bacon  during  Advent,  except  on  holidays.     It  prescribes  also 
a  great  deal  of  nuniunery  for  the  celebration  of  particular  feasts. 
On    Palm    Sunday,    as   palms   could   not    be    procured  in   this 
country,  branches  of  box-uood  were  to  be  sprinkled,  censed, 
and  consecrated.     The  host  was  carried  on  an  ass,  bushes  were 
strewed   in  the   road,  and   the   Jjeads   of  children    and  adults, 
become  dirty  through  Lent,  were  washed  in  preparation  for  con- 
firmation. 
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firmation,  (Du  Cange  Art.  Capililnviuni)  and  at  Easter,  a  kind 
of  melo-drama,  interspersed  with  singing,  was  to  be  performed 
by  ihe  monks,  representing  the  eiitonibment  and  resurrection  of 
■our  Saviour. 

The  rule  of  Lanfranc  succeeded  that  of  Dunstaii.  To  this 
«meiidatorv  statutes  were  appended  by  a  Synod  of  Lateran  in 
the  year  1215,*  and  Benedict  Xlt.  in  the  14th  century,  pub- 
iislied  additional  constitutions.  As  the  two  last  codes,  however, 
refer  chiefly  to  secular  conduct,  the  Anglo-Saxon  monastic  con- 
suetudinal  is  rather  to  be  sought  from  Dunstan  and  Lanfranc ; 
whose  rules  indeed,  with  little  variation,  seem  to  have  prevailed 
till  the  dissolution.  We  must  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Fos- 
brooke's  very  interesting  lifth  chapter  for  "  the  ordinary  of  the 
whole  year  from  the  Decretals  of  Lanfranc.  It  throws  much 
light  upon  the  manner  of  observing  festivals,  particularly  the 
^locturnal  Office  of  the  Shepherds,  and  the  Feast  of  Asses  on 
Christmas  Day;  on  which  last  celebratir>n  Shadrach,  Meshech, 
and  Abednego  were  committed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  the  burn- 
ing fiery  furnace,  after  a  splendid  procession  of  the  Prophets  in 
masquerade.  We  confess  that  we  should  have  had  some  difn- 
culty  in  recognizing  these  personages,  from  their  costume  only, 
unless,  like  Don  Quixote  ai  Barcelona,  their  names  were  pinned 
to  their  backs.  It  was  natural  enousfh  that  Zacharias  should  be 
dressed  as  "  a  Jew,  husband  of  Elizabeth,"  who  appeared,  with 
equal  verisimilitude,  like  ^  a  pregnant  woman,"  but  why  Jonas 
was  to  be  "  bald  and  dres^d  in  white,"  or  Joel  and  Abdias  "  in 
parti-colours  and  bearded,"  or  Habakkuk, ''  as  a  lame  old  man, 
in  a  dalmatick,  with  a  scrip  full  of  radishes,  which  (in  a  very 
unmannerly  way)  he  ate  while  he  spake,  and  long  pahns  to  strike 
the  Gentiles,"  we  do  not  so  clearly  perceive,  still  less  what 
*'  Virgil,  a  well-dressed  young  mas,  who  spoke  m')nkish  verses, 
Ecce  polo  demissa  solo,  &c.  had  to  do  at  all  with  this  venerable 
assembly,  the  Feast  of  Fools,  and  the  Office  of  the  three  Kings. 
The  ceremonials  of  Passion  Week,  and  Good  Friday,  are  equally 
well  described;  but  we  feel  that  we  should  do  great  injustice  to 
Mr.  Fosbrooke,  if  we  attempted  any  abridgment  of  this  very 
able  part  of  his  work. 

The  different  orders  which  prevailed  in  England  were  regu- 
lated either  by  modifications  of  the  Benedictine  or  Augustiniau 
rules,  or  by  one  compounded  from  both.  To  the  first  we  may 
refer  the  Clugniacs,  of  whom  Guyor  de  Provins,  a  minstrel 
and  a  monk,  observes  in  the  satire  which,  oddly  enough,  he 
termed  a  "  Bible,"  that  '*  when  you  wish  to  sleep,  they  awake 
you  ;  when  you  wish  to  eat  they  make  you  fast ;  the  night  is 
passed  in  praying  in  the  Church,  the  day  in  working,  and  there  is 
MO  )  epose  but  in  the  refectory  ;  and  what  is  to  b«  found  there  r 
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rotten  eggs,  beans  with  all  iheir  pods  on,  and  liquor  fit  for  oxem.^ 
The  Cestertians  appear  to  have  been  little  better  off,  but  it  was 
after  another  fashion  of  niortiticatiou.  According  to  Dugdale, 
in  his  History  of  Warwickshire, 

"  For  their  habits  they  wear  no  leather,  nor  linen,  neither  except 
it  be  on  a  journey  do  they  put  on  breeches,  and  then  upon  their 
return  they  deliver  them  lair  washed.  They  devise  also  extraor- 
dinarj'  afflictions  for  their  own  bodies,  to  the  intent  their  souls  may 
"be  advantaged." 

In  the  customs  of  the  Grandmoiitines  and  the  Carthu.sians, 
who  belonged  also  to  this  rule,  there  is  nothing'  particularly 
striking.  All  of  them,  if  impo&^ible  things,  were  ordered  by 
their  superior,  humbly  represented  them  to  him,  but  if  he  per- 
sisted, they  with  still  greater  humility,  relied  upon  the  assistance 
of  God  for  the  execution  of  them. 

Under  the  Auguslinian  rule  were  marshalled  :  1.  the  Proemon- 
gtratensians  ;  2.  the  Trinitarians,  who  as  an  especial  privilege  had 
their  gowns  marked,  and  might  drink  wine,  "  so  as  not  to  invade 
sobriety;"  but  to  counterbalance  this  they  were  to  ride  upon 
asses,  and  to  sleep  in  their  cloaths,  without  either  feather  beds 
or  counterpanes  ;  3.  the  Dommicans,  who  preached  often,  had  a 
•vast  respect  for  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  could  live  eight  days  with- 
out drink  ;  4.  the  ](^Cnights  Hospitallers  :  to  the  blended  rule 
belonged  the  Knights  Templars,  wiiose  order,  Guyor  de  Pro- 
■vins  says,  would  suit  hini  well  enough,  but  they  are  too  brave 
*'  for  in  his  eyes  a  battle  is  not  wholesome  (sainc)."  Thty  were 
not  to  beat  their  servants,  to  do  nothing  of  their  own  will,  and 
not  to  speak  boastingly  of  their  faults — to  have  lands  and  pro- 
perty, but  710  sisters — to  sleep  in  their  shirts  and  breeches,  to 
avoid  murmuring,  and  not  to  give  kisses  to  women.  The  Gil- 
bertincs,  who  had  canons  and  nuns  under  the  same  roof,  but  the 
nuns  for  the  sake  of  precaution  were  shut  in  by  a  ditch  and 
wall,  and  were  not  allowed  to  cut  out  or  sew  the  canons'  shirts 
or  breeches,  'i  hey  (the  nuns  as  well  as  the  brothers)  were  to 
be  shaved  three  times  a  year  at  least;  at  Easter,  Mary  Magda- 
lene's Day,  and  All  Saints.  To  these  we  may  add  the  Carme- 
lites, the  Franciscans  who  were  to  beg  lustily.  The  nuns  of  St. 
Clare,  who  had  grave-diggers  allowed  them.  The  Brigettine 
nuiis,  the  Augnstinian  Eremites,  iht  Bonhommes,  the  brothers 
of  the  sack,  and  the  nuns  of  Fontevrand,  which  last,  as  well  as 
their  Gilbertine  sisters,  were  also  to  be  shorn  three  times  a-year. 

The  monastic  olFicers  were  extremely  numerous.  There  was 
little  difference  it  seems  between  the  titles  of  abbot  and  prior. 
The  ibrmer  was  invariably  used  wherever  the  King  granted  his 
charter  of  lilierlics,  and  was  unknown  in  cathedrals  on  account 
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,of  live  bishop.  Mr.  Fosbrooke  has  given  a  very  detailed  and 
saiisfactory  account  of  their  authority,  the  ceremonies  Nvhich 
attended  llieir  consecration,  and  their  ordinary  modes  of  life„ 
From  this  we  may  easily  discover  that  their  power  was  abomin- 
ably despotic,  their  equipages  most  uncharacteristically  magni- 
iicent,  and  their  pride  in  general  pretty  well  proportioned  to 
both.  They  rode  with  hawks  on  their  fists,  on  mules  with 
gilded  bridles  and  saddles,  and  cloth  of  blood-colour.  The 
children  of  noble  families,  \^hom  they  educated,  mmistered  to 
them  as  pages,  and  above  all,  as  an  extraordinary  mark  of  their 
pre-eminence^  wherever  they  went,  except  into  the  dormitory,  a 
chaplain  went  before  them  hearing  a  lighted  lantern.  It  is  clear 
enough  that  a  rich  and  ambitious  abbot  must  have  been  a  most 
oppressive  ruler  to  his  convent,  and  a  very  troubltsome,  if  not  a 
very  dangerous,  subject  to  the  State. 

In  the  female  establishments  the  abbess,  or  prioress,  though 
not  allowed  quite  so  nmch  freedom  of  life  and  conversation  as 
her  corresponding  male  dignitary,  yet  possessed  some  enviable 
privileges.  She  might  not,  it  is  true,  sit  near  any  man  in  their 
houses,  nor  elsevvliere,  if  it  could  be  conveniently  avoided,  with- 
^out  some  discreet  sister  sate  between.  But  we  read  of  an  abbess 
in  the  loih  centur)',  who  wore  a  gown  like  our  modern  belles, 
il  la  Poloiioise,  mittens  on  her  hands- and  tresses  loosely  flowing 
down  her  shoulders.  Moreover,  if  they  were  sick,  they  had  the 
inestimable  liberty  (and  who  would  not  frequently  have  been 
very  sick  in  order  to  enjoy  il)  of  "  talking  iu  bed.' 

The  cellarer,  as  we  may  easily  imagine,  was  a  personage  of 
much  distinction.  He  was  to  be  the  lather  of  the  society,  and 
to  be  careful  of  the  healthy,  but  particularly  of  the  sick.  One 
of  his  principal  duties  was  to  collect  the  spoons  after  dinner, 
in  performing  which  office  he  was  particularly  to  remember, 
that  the  abbot's  spoon  had  an  undoubted  claim  to  the  post  of 
honour.  This  was  to  be  carried  in  his  right  hand,  the  others 
in  his  left.  Thu  similar  she-ofticer  among  the  nuns  was  per- 
mitted to  "  talk  of  necessaries"  openly  m  the  cellar ;  a  privilege 
very  few  of  her  sisters  attained,  'ihe  precentor  was  a  monk 
who  had  been  educated  in  the  monastery  from  a  child,  and  he 
held  the  important  post  of  singing-master.  He  disposed  yearly 
of  all  the  bread-raspings,  and  on  occasions  of  particular  exer- 
tion, was  indulged  with  double  commons  ;  it  was  an  office  in 
consequence  much  souglit  after.  He  might  lug  the  ears  of  the 
boys  at  his  discretion,  and  pull  their  hair  unmercifully  if  he  pleased; 
and  besides  this,  he  might  chastise  with  his  hand  the  novices  who 
told  lies.  He  was  to  take  good  care  also  that  the  young  clerks 
ate  beans  the  day  before  they  \vere  to  chant,  for  the  benefit  of 
their  wind. 

The 
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The  kitchener  of  course  stood  liigh  in  dignity^  and  as  his 
time  was  far  more  pvotitably  employed,  he  uas  free  from  attend- 
ance on  all  weekly  offices,  except  high  mass,  and  that  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Without  his  leave  the  abbot  dared  not  diminish 
any  of  the  nianors  assigned  to  the  kitchen.  He  had  a  horse,  and 
inarketted  for  himself,  aud  alone  of  all  the  brethren  was  allowed 
a  cwmilnlory  companion  (solatium.)  Notwithstanding  these 
distinctions,  and  the  great  pains  constantly  taken  to  keep  him  in 
good  humour,  he  occasionally  indulged  in  a  little  malicious  play- 
fulness, and  disliessed  the  poor  monks  exceediniilv.  bv  irivinsr 
them  the  same  dishes  every  day  for  a  long  continuance.  The 
names  of  two  of  these  dignitaries  is  handed  down  to  us  on  \i\Q 
Abingdon  roll ;  and  there  is  something  of  graceful  familiarity 
in  their  monosyllabic  designations.  The  cook  of  the  monks 
was  called  Am,  the  cook  of  the  household  was  called  Bo. 

The  exposition  of  the  Scriptures  belonged  to  the  lecturer, 
who  was  "  not  indi.scretelye  to  rede  bokes  of  a  carnal  and  of  a 
brutal  understand} nge."  This  office  vv;is  not  without  trouble, 
for  in  a  letter  which  Mr.  Fosbrooke  prints  from  the  Coitoniau 
MSS.  it  appears  that  Cromwell,  Henry  Vlllth's  Vicar  General, 
had  "  appoyntcd  Anlhonye  Sawnders  to  rede  the  pure  and 
syncereword  of  God,  to  the  monkes  of  Wynchconibe  ;"  but  that 
he  found  *'  small  favor  from  the  Pharisyaical  papists  ;"  ''^  yet 
among  all  other  the  abbot  of  Haylys,  a  valyaunt  knight  and 
soldyar  under  Antechriste's  banner,  doth  most  resyst,  fyting  with 
all  his  power  to  kepe  Christ  in  his  sepulchre.  The  abbot  hath 
hired  a  grete  Golyalh,  a  sotle  Duny's  n)an,  (a  great  disputant 
from  Dun's  Scotus)  yea,  a  grete  clerk  as  he  sayith,  a  bachelor 
of  dyvinitye  in  Oxfourth,  which  man  obstruct  et  capiet  me  in 
sermone."  We  remember  that  an  unfortunate  disputant  was 
once  under  similar  fears  from  "  a  grete  Golyath"  in  the  divinity 
schools  at  Cambridge.  Trembling  with  igiiorance,  he  addressed 
liis  superior  with  the  liumble  appeal,  ''  domine  professor,  ne  me 
premas  !"  when  he  was  overwlielmed  with  this  thundering  reply, 
^'  ego  vero  le  uno  et  altero  argumento  premam,  depriniam, 
opprimam,  comprimam  !"  ^^'e  trust  that  t':e  "  sotle  clerk  of 
O.xfourth"  was  more  lenient  to  the  Vicar  General's  lecturer, 
but  we  hear  nothing  mcire  of  him  than  liis  reasonable  terrors. 

The  master  of  the  novices  \\as  the  Castiglione,  or  Lord 
Chesteviield  of  the  youiig  recluses.  I'lie  p.unithmejits  which 
he  inflicted  upon  any  failure  in  their  tasks,  were  somewhat 
♦severe,  at  least  to  cur  modern  notions;  foi-  uhcre  the  children 
were  too  young  for  the  ferula  or  the  rod,  the  soles  of  their  feet 
were  to  be  pared  icith  a  knife,  (pu  Cange  Art.  Aera.)  He 
was  to  teach  them  to  be  lunnble  in  heart  and  body,  to  instruct 
them  bow  to  receive  disciplines,  and  not  to  talk  of  the  absent, 
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even  that  which  is  good.,  how  to  drink  with  two  hands,  how  to 
sit,  and  how  to  endeavour,  to  get  by  heart  every  thing  that  they 
could.     He  w'as  also   to  shave  the   boys,   and   the   boys  him, 
and   to  wash   the  heads  of  those  ^vho  were  too  littleto  shave 
themselves.     And  lastly,  to  instrucr  them  how  to  unshoe,  or  to 
cover  themselves,  and  teach  them  not  to  enter  a  certain  house 
unless  with  the   head   covered.     The   mistress  of  the  novices 
among   the   ouns    was   charged    with    precisely  similar    duties. 
The  chamberlain  was  to  provide  gowns,  garters,  spurs,  razors, 
and    towels  ;    to    see   tliat   the   straw   in   the  monk's  beds  was 
changed  once  a  year,  and  that   they  had  clean  "  pewkes  and 
pilches"  against  A II -Saints    Day.     The   abbot,   as  an  especial 
luxury,   was  allowed  two  pilches.     The  porcarins  had  the  care 
of  the  piggery,    and   was  repaid  by   the  ''  fructus   de  cauda." 
"Finally,   the  bakers  and  sub-bakers   were  directed  not  to  sing 
psalms,  like  the  other  monks,  when  at  work,  lest  their  saliva 
should  fall  into  the  dough. 

One  office  remains  to  be  mentioned,  peculiar  to  the  nuns, 
their  confessor.     When   the   confession  was  made  in  the  house, 
two  discreet  sisters  sat  apart  from  the  window  to  see  how  the 
confessing  nun  behaved.     The  confessor,  as  we  learn  from  an 
ancient  Latin  MS.  in  the  library  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford, 
was  considered  as  "  a  midwife   whose   duty  it  was  entirely  to 
eradicate  sin  from  the  heart,  that  it  might  afterwards  bring  forth 
a  new  man."     Notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the  two  above- 
mentioned  duennas,  and   a  third  called  "  formaria,"  a  sort  of 
feiigel-woman,  or  pattern  nun,  who  was  "  a  senior  fitted  to  gain 
Bouls,  and  to  watch  and  inspect  them  curiously/'  Mr.  Fosbrooke 
is  of  opinion  that  the  confessors  fulfilled  their  duties  more  in 
the,  carnal  than  spiritual  sense  of  the  passage   which  we  have 
cited. 

As  silence  was  one  of  the  principal  virtues  of  a  monk,  because, 
as  De  Ranee  complains,  by  a  free  communication  of  sentiments, 
and  interchange  of  opinions,  he  might  fail  into  the  xiamnable 
error  of  indulging  natural  feelings,  and  contracting  friendships 
quite  human,  which  are  the  ruin  of  holy  and  true  charity ;  it 
became  necessary  for  exhortation,  advice,  rebuke,  and  other 
godly  exercises,  that  they  should  do  by  signs  what  they  were  not 
permitted  to  effect  by  words.  These  signs  were  not  optional, 
but  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation,  and  taught  like 
an  alphabet.  The  following  are  extracted  by  Mr.  Fosbrooke 
from  Du  Cange's  catalogue  : 

"  Fish. — Wave  the  hand  like  a  fish's  tail  in  the  water. 
Book, — Extend  the  hand  and  move  it  as  a  leaf  is  moved. 
^1j7A:.-- Press  the  little  finger  on  the  lip,  because  an  inlant  suck^ 
milk," 

On 
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On  this  any  many  other  useless  and  unmeaning  ausleriiies 
Mhich  iTJonachism  enjoined,  Mr.  Fosbrooke  correctly,  though 
somewhat  quaintly,  observes, 

"  If  men  be  endowed  with  various  qualities,  in  order  to  be  se- 
verely punished  for  iisiiig  them,  God  is  made  the  tempter  of  sin,  and 
his  works  foolish.  Jf  vegetable  eating,  voluntary  confinement, 
perpetual  praying,  wearing  coarse  clotliing,  and  mere  automatical 
action  through  respiration,  be  the  standard  of  excellence,  then  the 
best  man  is  only  u  band  organ  set  to  ysahn  tunes."     P.  214. 

Enormities  were  the  necessary  produce  of  these  unnatural 
restiaJnlSj  and  the  corruption  of  the  nuns  is  a  fruitful  and  aii 
everlasting  subject  with  the  contemporary  writers.  They  were 
"  finical  in  their  hair-dressing,  fond  of  tales  and  gossiping,  apt 
to  give  She  lie,  and  strike  one  another,"  And  though  our  an- 
cestors had  such  an  aversion  to  the  Las  bleu,  that  the  sisters  were 
not  allowed  to  speak  Latin,  unless  a  suitable  occasion  required, 
this  language  was  not  unfrequently  employed,  as  the  vehicle  of 
intrigue.  i\n  edict  of  Gregory,  it  i?  true,  had  allowed  sufficient 
time  for  worldly  indulgencies,  by  forbidding  any  profession  of 
\irginity  till  sixty  years  of  age.  And  the  punishment  of  incon- 
tinence, on  their  part,  was  not  quite  so  severe  as  that  to  which 
llic  Roman  vestals  were  exposed.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
fallen  with  most  undue  severity  on  the  male  offenders.  We  do 
not,  liowever,  apprehend  that  the  penalties  to  which  Sir  Osbert 
Giffard  was  subjected,  for  stealing  two  nuns  (what  a  Macheatli 
was  this  preux  chevalier)  from  Wilton  Abbey,  were  of  ti  nature 
likely  to  produce  what  was  probably  the  intended  object  of  the 
punishment.  He  was,  among  other  things,  to  be  beaten  aj 
Wihon,  at  Salisbury  market,  and  at  Shaftesbury  Church,  and  to 
go  three  times  to  each  of  these  places,  naked  in  his  shirt  and 
breeches.  But  these  are  points  upon  which,  for  many  obvious 
reasons,  we  are  unwilling  to  enlarge,  and  upon  which,  unfortu- 
nately for  the  sake  of  decency,  few  antiquaries  (Mr.  Fosbrooke 
is  an  honorable  exception)  have  entertained  the  same  feelings  ^s 
ourselves. 

Friars  were  a  lazy,  itinerant,  begging  crew,  who  like  all 
irregular  missionaries,  were  a  pest  to  the  sober  part  of  the 
clergy  ;  propagating  scandalous  stories,  fabricating  charges  of 
heresy  ;  and,  by  cunning  devices,  weaning  the  hearts  of  the 
people  from  their  proper  ministers  ;  "  snybbing  their  betters," 
as  Wickliffe  says,  and  "  fordoing  the  Gospel."  There  were 
persons  also  called  lay  brothers,  who  made  vows  of  chastity, 
fidelity,  and  poverty,  and  who  appear  to  have  performed  very 
menial  duties  about  the  monasteries.  They  were  not  to  dine 
with  their  cloaths  off,  (a  practice  we  should  have  supposed  too 
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uncomfortable  to  require  a  special  prohibition ;)  if  they  ''  misserl 
the  verse  three  times,  they  were  to  loose  their  beer ;"  to  make 
prostrations^  probably  the  Kou  Tou,  and  dine  last,  if  '^  they  spilt 
their  drink,  or  soup ;"  and  "  to  ask  pardon  in  the  chapter  if  they 
cut  their  lingers."     Their  wine  was  to  be  well  watered,  and  they 
were  to  be  content  with  two  messes  of  porridge,     l^hose  who 
worked  within  the  house,  if  carpenters,  bricklayers,  or  belonging 
to  any  trade,  whose  business  lay  aloft,  were  to  put  on  breeches. 
If  they  were  employed  at  the  granges,  or  abbey  farms,  they  were 
to  take  especial  care  that  women  milked  not  in  their  house=;,  but 
in  iields,  and  that  eveji  then,  "  as  far  as  possible,  the}'  were 
neither  young  nor  pretty."     As  a  farther  security,  the  presiding 
lay-brother  was  diligently  to  oversee  them,  through  a  hole,  in  alt 
their  operations.     The  regular  servants  of  the  monastery  were 
sometimes  very  numerous.     In  the  time  of  VVillJam  Rufus,  at 
Eversham,  they  amounted  to  seventy-five.     VVe  shall  stop   to 
mention  two  only  of  these  :    the  barber,  who  is  still  retained 
as  a  person  of  much  importance  in  our  collegiate  foundations, 
and  who  owes  all  his  dignity  to  the  want  of  manual  dexterity 
among  the  monks.     It  was  necessary  that  the  beard  should  be 
removed  in  order   to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  violation  of 
the  Kucliarist,  and  till  the  year  1266  the  brothers  of  St.  xVusjus- 
tin,  at  Canterbury,  used  to  shave  one  another  in  the  cloyster ; 
but  frequent  injuries  ensuing  through  their  awkwardness  in  that 
office,  a  seculur  tonsor  was  hired  to  perform  it.     Another  ser- 
vant was  the  "  minister  focarum,"   or  clerk  of  the  fires.     So 
copious  was  the  expectoration  produced  by  psalmodizing  and 
lentiles,  that  his  chief  employment  was  to  "  clean  the  ypittinus 
under  and  near  the  forms,  and  strew  them  plentifully  with  hay." 
Mr.  Fosbrooke  has  not  much  to  say  on  the  exhausted  subject 
of  monastic  architecture,  but  that  litde  is  said  very  facetiously, 
"  Quadrangular  mansions,"  he  thinks,  "  are  no  more  than  single 
CASties  hnusijied,  begotten,  in  jockey  language,  from  Gunduiph 
keeps,  whose  dam  was  the  lofty  old  keep  tower."     We  do  not 
agree  with  him  in  this  pedigree.     The  collegiate  quadrangle,  or 
court,  is  evidently  intended  for  convenient  habitation,  the  square, 
or  Gunduiph  keep,  is  solely  calculated  for  defence.     They  be- 
long  to   dilferent  purposes  and  distinct  ages,  and  bear  no  more 
reference  to  each  other,  than  a  Marteilo  tower,   does  to  the 
Coliseum.     VVe   might  as   well  predicate  of  the  tower  of  St. 
George's,  Bloomsbury,  that  it  was  begotten  of  the  great  pyramid 
upon  the  steeple  of  Bow  Church. 

Under  the  article  "  refectory"  i§  a  bill  of  fare  of  one  of  tli^ 
fi?h  feasts  ;  from  which  we  may  form  some  estimate  of  their 
ingenuity  in  varying  a  simple  diet,  and  adding  piquancy  to  verv 
plain  food.     We   think,  ■  however,    we   should   have   preferred 
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"  elys  in  sorry/'  (a  sort  of  water  souche.)  and  ^*  gurneds  bro3/<ed 
in  a  syrrup/'  to  '^  crustade  ryal  fchekyns,  pejons_,  small  bridde* 
in  a  brothe,  with  poudur  of  pepur,  cloues,  vcrjuuse,  saffron, 
Biaks  coffyiis^  with  resynges  of  corance,  and  ginger,  and  cauell, 
and  raw  eggs.")  And  after  all,  what  pains  soever  these  tonsured 
gourmans  might  take  in  their  cookery,  we  have  an  honest  pride 
in  feeling  that,  in  the  science  of  the  table,  they  fall  far  behind  the 
editor  of  that  inimitable  manual  of  gulosity,  Apicius  redivivus. 
Of  their  own  skill,  however,  they  had  no  doubt  themselves. 
Eating  must  have  been  a  reward,  for  in  breathes  of  discipline, 
whatever  member  of  the  body  might  have  offended,  the  belly 
generally  was  the  sufferer.  Sending  to  Coventry,  repetitions  of 
psalms,  cuffings,  and  prostrations  upon  the  joints  of  the  hands 
without  motion,  soon  grew  obsolete,  and  the  two  favorite  pu- 
nishments, latterly,  were  the  leaser  excommunication,  in  which 
the  penitent  dined  three  hours  later  than  his  brethren,  and  a  still 
more  disagreeable  mode  of  atonement  to  delicate  stomachs,  fast- 
ing on  bread,  and  drinking  water  defiled  with  the  excrement  of  a 
fowl.     (Marten.  Anecdot.  iv.  22.) 

Adjoining  the  chapter-house  were  rooms  called  "  Trisantiae/' 
.  in  which,  after  shaving  and  psalmody,  the  monks  were  permitted 
to  cut  their  nails,  if  necessary.  On  the  west  side  of  the  cloyster 
stood  the  dorter,  or  dormitory.  Here  we  find  a  prohibition 
which,  we  believe,  stiii  remains  in  force,  upon  the  junior  boys 
at  least,  in  those  reliquiae  of  monastic  institutions,  the  founda- 
tions of  Westminster  ar.d  Eton  ;  but  as  the  same  reasons  na 
longer  exist,  perhaps  it  might  be  as  well  if  this  most  un- 
comfortable habit  were  set  aside.  They  vvt-:e  made  to  sleep 
without  hangings  or  curtains,  in  order  that  the  abbot,  and  his 
officers,  whenever  they  pleased,  might  see  them  safe  in  bed  ; 
neither  were  they  allowed  to  sleep,  unless  in  their  f:hirls  and 
breeches  ;  and  few  things  were  considered  more  effectually  in- 
jurious to  sanctity,  than  to  lie  down  with  naked  legs  ;  nay,  so 
far  was  this  extended,  tbat  to  stretch  tiie  feet  out  of  bed,  was 
reckoned  a  very  grievous  offence.  Eight  o'clock  was  the  pre- 
scribed hour  of  retirement,  but  it  seems,  that  too  many  were 
rakes  enough  to  siay  up  so  late,  that  they  could  scarcely  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  rise  in  the  morning  to  matins.  The  Proemon- 
stratensians,  among  other  instances  of  humility,  imitated  a  dog 
before  the  tire,  in  their  manner  of  uccrovimseineni,  they  were 
"  not  to  go  into  bed  upright,  but  sitting  down,  to  turn  round." 

We  do  not  think  very  highly  of  the  state  of  medical  science  in 
these  times,  from  Mr.  Eosbrooke's  Account  of  the  ''  Infirmary;'* 
one  mode  of  cure  is  singular  enough,  (though  we  should  much 
doubt  u  hfcther  it  proved  generally  successful.)  Monks  affected  with 
languor  and  ennui  were  recommended  to  sit  and  meditate  on  a 
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slonc,  where  the  dying  were  washed,  and  received  extreme 
unction.  The  Sangrado  system  was  universally  in  fashion,  and 
n)any  abbeys  were  provided  with  a  bleeding-house,  called 
"  Flebotoniaiiia."  In  some  rules  this  "  niinution,"  as  they  termed 
it,  was  performed  tive  limes  in  a  year ;  in  others,  the  whole 
choir  was  bled  at  the  same  time,  "  fitting  in  order  in  a  cell,  in 
silence  and  psalmody."  {^Query,  wete  they  sileiit,  or  singing,  or 
both  ?)  When  a  brother  was  sick,  beyond  prosjiect  of  recovery., 
he  was  never  without  two  monks,  who  couhtanily  read  to  him 
while  he  was  sensible,  and  when  he  was  deprived  of  under- 
standing, (which,  from  the  nature  of  the  remedy  so  sagaciously 
administered,  could  not  be  long  tirst,)  they  never  ceased  singing 
the  Psalter  till  he  died. 

Warton  and  Mosheim  have  both  entered  largely  upon  the 
intcresthig  subject  of  ISIouastic  Literature ;  but  the  vivid  inia- 
gination  and  poetical  fervour  of  the  first  of  these,  and  his 
enthusiastic  love  of  every  thing  connected  with  the  middle  ages, 
have  spread,  by  far^  too  rich  and  glowing  a  lint  over  his  picture. 
Mosheim  is  opposite  to  him  in  every  respect,  a  plain,  cold, 
plodding,  plilegmatic  writer,  who  collected  all  the  materials  he 
could,  and  huddled  them  together  with  a  painful  and  w-earisonie 
industry  ;  as  books  of  reference,  his  volumes  are  invaluable ; 
(for  we  know  not  what  there  is  worth  iincting  out  in  E-clesiastical 
History,  which  is  not  to  be  met  with  somewhere  or  other  iu 
his  pages.)  We  are  mucii  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Fosbrooke, 
in  the  low  estimate  which  iie  forujs  of  conventual  literature; 
but  we  say  this  with  evesy  feehng  of  gratitude  and  veneration 
towards  the  latter  Benedictines,  who,  by  their  splendid  and  in- 
defatigable exertions,  amply  atoned  for  the  sloth  and  ignorance 
of  the  ages  which  preceded  them.  In  earlier  times.  Divinity 
was  rni/stiJicatioTi,' cunshlmg  of  insipid  allegories,  and  forced 
and  quibbling  interpretations  of  Scripture.  Philosophy  was 
Platonism,  semi -Christianized,  a  mongrel  kind  of  metaphysics, 
which  inherited  all  the  obscurity  of  paganism,  and  had  adopted 
little  of  the  brightness  of  Revelation.  Upon  this,  too,  had  been 
grafted  much  of  oriental  wonderment;  self-supported  bridges, 
oracular  heads,  inextinguishable  lamps,  and  brazen  liorses,  w  ere 
the  chefs  d'auvres  of  philosophers,  and  the  prince  of  these  was 
Virgil.  Astronomy  and  legerdemain  had  their  share  also,  and 
we  are  much  mistaken  if  Mr.  Ingleby,  Signora  Girardelli,  or 
any  of  our  present  fire-eating  thaumaturgicks,  had  they  been 
ahve  in  those  days,  could  have  escaped  canonization.  Of  their 
geography  we  may  form  some  notion,  from  the  "  Cosmography 
of  Peter  Apianus,"  published  at  Antwerp  in  the  year  1545*, 
'*  expurgated  from  all  faults,  by  Gemma  PVisius,  Piiysician  and 
Math^inatieiau  of  Louvaiu  j"  in  this  corrected  epitome  of  the 
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world,  Scotland  is  made  an  island,  of  which  York  is  one  of  ttiS 
chief  cities,  (fol.  44  ^.)  Their  skill  in  law  too,  was  great,  a^ 
the  following  decision,  quoted  from  Mr.  Fosbrook,  from  lieck- 
nian,  will  sucraently  evince. 

"  In  the  14th  century  the  Augastinian  monastery,  of  Windsheim,- 
in  the  province  of  Ovcryssi'l,  wished  to  errct  a  wtiximiil,  but  the 
neighbouring  lord  objected,  saying,  that  the  wind  in  that  district 
belonged  to  him.  The  monks  comphiined  to  the  Hishnp,  who  gave 
them  pcrmis'-ion,  affirming,  in  anger,  that  the  wind  in  the  whule 
province  of  Utrecht  was  his  property." 

We  know,  indeed,  that  we  must  look  to  higher  authority  for 
this  whimsical  tenure,  and  that  such  a  right  of  property  is  ex- 
pressly determined  by  the  Roman  law.'  Their  histories  were 
tedious  gazettes  of  events,  coHcerning  which  they  possessed  any 
jiifornuilion,  and  barefaced  iictious  where  they  bad  none;  it  is 
Aveli,  indeed,  that  we  learn  from  more  respectable  sources  than 
the  monkish  actuarii,  that  Priam  had  fifty  sons,  for  how  else 
could  he  have  founded  all  the  great  empires  and  petty  sovereignties 
of  modern  Euroj^e  !  "  Ego  currit,  et  Socrates  legers,"  were 
correct  Latinisms,  and  honorificabibtudinitas  was  a  word  of  hi"h 
authority.  Without  numerous  false  quantities,  no  monkish  verses 
can  possibly  be  genuine  ;••  and  we  should  as  soon  expect  a  dis- 
tinction between  long  and  short  from  a  scholar  north  of  the 
Tweed,  as  from  a  conventual  poet.  I'hcir  wit  was,  for  the 
most  part,  indecent,  and  sometimes  profane  ;  and  we  need  little 
lament  that  so  much  of  the  intellectual  produce  of  the  dark  ages 
is  immured  amid  the  dust  and  cobwebs  of  the  unapproachable 
library  of  Bene't  College,  Cambridge. 

To  Mr.  Fosbrooke's  own  intelligent  remarks  on  ecclesiastical 
costume,  is  appended  a  ponderous  chapter,  on  the  same  subject^ 
by  the  late  Mr.  John  Carter ;  our  terrors  of  interminable  con- 
troversy, in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  would  effectually  have 
deterred  us  from  any  discussion  of  its  merits,  even  if  this  re- 
spectable artist  had  still  been  alive.  Our  reverence  for  his 
antiquarian  industry  equally  prevent  our  commewts  sines  his  loss^r' 
and  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  observing  that  the  subjects  of 
the  accompanying  plates  are  interesting  and  well  chosen. 

A  few  notices  are  given  of  modern  monachism ;  the  founda- 
tions which  were  partially  restored  by  Mary,  some  later  pro- 
iected  Protestant  establishments,  of  a  similar  nature,  and  the 
places  of  refuge,  (pi^rticularly  that  of  La  Trappe,  at  Lulworth^} 
afforded  to  the  monks,  whom  the  fury  of  the  Revolution  ex- 
pelled from  France.  We  are  then  introduced  to  pilgrims,  whose 
instructions  were,  to  sing  a  great  deal  on  their  journey,  and  ta 
insult  and  persecute  Jews  wherever  they  met  lliem ;  they  wer«t 
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very  temperate,  and  not  very  tidy,  for  Godrick,  of  Finchale,  an 
exemplar  and  model  of  holy  men,  on  the  whole  way  to  Jerusalem 
ate  only  barley  bread  and  water,  and  never  washed,  or  changed, 
or  mended  his  clothes.  Richard  ihe  First  gave  a  code  of  laws  to 
regulate  their  conduct  while  on  shipboard.  One  of  the  punish- 
ments (for  murder)  is  of  truly  Mezentian  horror;  the  living 
criminal  was  to  be  fastened  to  the  dead  body,  and  after  a  while 
thrown  into  the  sea.  The  punishment  for  theft,  proves  the  high 
antiquity,  of  the  Anglo-American  cruelty,  of  tarring  and  feather- 
ing. The  crusaders  were  not  subjected  to  rules  of  equal  severity. 
They  were  only  enjoined  not  to  swear  enormously,  not  to  gamble 
with  dice,  and  to  be  content  with  two  meals  ;  but  their  atro- 
cities are  sufficiently  notorious.  Anchorets  and  the  hermits  had 
also  their  separate  consuetudinal.  The  latter,  according  to  the 
rule  of  Simon  de  Gandavo,  were,  on  no  account,  "  to  foulle 
their  holiday  clothes,"  they  were  "  to  versle  hire  santere/*  (handle 
their  Psalter)  say  grace  before  drinking,  flee  from  the  embraces 
of  men,  and  by  no  means  to  keep  their  hands  white,  from  which 
last  contamination,  it  seems,  they  were  eifectually  preserved,  by 
the  wholesome  custom  of  digging  their  own  graves,  daily,  with 
their  nails.  Their  confessors,  for  these  were  permitted,  were 
not  to  be  young,  and  moreover,  when  they  had  lighted  upon 
some  old  priest  of  sound  morals  and  good  character,  with  whom 
they  might  converse,  for  the  edification  of  their  souls,  '^  even  as 
old  age  may  not  be  unsusceptible  of  amatory  emotions,  you 
are  not  to  give  him  youi*  hand  to  touch  nor  feel.  Let  no  dis- 
course be  held  concerning  his  attenuative  features,  lean  arms, 
and  wrinkled  skin,  lest  where  you  seek  a  remedy  you  incur 
danger."  Eminent  hermits  sometimes  drew  female  anchorets 
about  them ;  as  Roger,  a  monk  of  St.  Albans,  kept  Christina 
in  a  cell,  contiguous  to  his  oratory :  but,  to  silence  any  scanda- 
lous imputation,  he  never  saw  her  face,  and  she  was  so  concealed 
by  boarded  contrivances,  as  to  be  invisible  to  any  person  exter- 
nally ;  nor  was  she  allowed,  so  great  was  her  odour  of  sanctity , 
except  in  the  evening,  to  go  abroad  on  any  pretence  whatever. 
An  embarassment  which  was  more  severely  felt  by  the  unfor- 
tunate and  repentant  Thaysis,  who  met  with  litiie  relief  in  this 
respect,  from  the  cruel  and  flinty-hearted  Pafuncius,  (p.  491.) 

Our  readers  will  easily  perceive  that  we  have  endeavoured,  as 
it  were,  to  make  Mr.  Fosbrooke  his  own  reviewer,  and  have 
presented  them  with  little  mo.'-e  than  an  ab)  idgment  of  his  mate- 
rials. We  do  not  know  in  what  other  way  we  could  have  done 
him  equal  justice,  for  it  is  upon  a  laborious  collection  of  facts 
that  the  value  of  his  work  depends.  We  again  recommend  it, 
most  strongly,  to  all  who  are  interested  either  in  general  history 
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or  ecclesiastical  antiquities  in  particular.  Of  its  authenticity  it 
is  impossible  to  doubt;  for  the  original  authorfties  are  always 
subjoined,  and  very  faithfully  and  appropriately  translated.  By 
a  mistake  of  the  printer,  three  copies  of  verses,  and  an  epitaph, 
appear  at  the  end  of  the  volume;  they  are  evidently  misplaced, 
and  Mr.  Fosbrook  will  do  well,  (if  they  are  found  in  the  whole 
impression,)  to  see  that  they  are  cancelled. 


Art.  VIF.  Remarhs  on  the  Principles  of  the  Eclectic  ReviezVy 
mth  Reference  to  Civ'l  and  Ecclesiastical  Subjects;  illus- 
trated by  Extracts  from  that  Publication.  8vo.  pp.  95-« 
3s.    Rivingtons.     1817. 

1  HE  subject  of  this  spirited  tract  is  introduced  to  the  attention 
of  the  reader  by  the  fol {-owing  remark  : — 

'^  It  will  suggest  itself  as  an  important  and  interesting  subject  of 
enquiry,  how  long  it  is  probable  that  purity  in  religion  can  co-exist 
with  the  active  and  unrestrained  propagation  of  error;  and  how 
long  allegiance  to  the  constituted  authorities  can  be  maintained, 
amidst  the  unwearied  efforts  which  are  made  to  undermine  the  yery 
foundations  of  civil  obedience."     Pref.  p.  1. 

It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  features  of  the 
extraordinary  times  in  which  v.e  are  living,  that  such  a  question 
should  be  forced  upon  us  by  actual  occurrences.  But  such  is 
the  fact.  The  pure  and  apostohc  faith  of  our  established  Church 
has  long  been  struggling  to  maintain  itself,  against  the  legal  rights 
of  its  opponents  to  disseminate  the  wildest  fanaticism,  and  the 
inost  odious  heresies  ;  and  the  legal  forms,  and  venerable  insti- 
tutions, of  our  civil  polity,  have  been  employed  to  protect  the 
seditious  in  their  attempts  to  counteract  the  influence  of  autho- 
ritVy  and  destroy  the  peace  of  society. 

It  has  been  often  observed,  that  the  real  strength  of  the  nation 
is  to  be  found  in  the  middle  classes ;  in  the  steady  integrity  of 
their  principles,  in  the.r  fixed  and  discriminating  attachment  to 
our  civil  and  ecclesiastical  establishments.  Speaking  in  the  name 
of  this  important  body  of  men,  Mr.  Burke  felt  justified  in  saying, 

**  We  know,  and  what  is  better,  we  feel  inwardly,  that  religion 
ri  the  basis  of  civil  socit'ty,  and  the  source  of  all  good  and  all  com- 
iovi.  The  people  of  England  do  not  consider  their  Church  esta- 
blishment as  convenient,  but  as  essential  to  their  state;  not  as  ai 
fhiug  heterogeneous  and  seijarable;  something  added  for  accommo- 
-j.^tttibn,   what  they  may  either  keep  up  of  lay  aside,  according  to' 
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tlieir  tcn)porary  ideas  of  convenience.  They  consider  it  as  the 
foundation  of  tlieir  whole  constitulion,  with  which,  and  with  every 
part  of  which,  it  holds  an  indissoluble  union.  Church  and  State 
are- ideas  inseparable  in  their  minds,  and  scarcely  is  the  one  ever 
mentioned  without  mentioning  the  other*". 

If  this  was  a  true  description  of  tlie  people  of  England  twen- 
ty-seven years  ago,  (and  few  men  were  better  able  to  estimate  or 
describe   their  sentiments  and  feelings  than   Edmund  Bnrke)  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  a  great  and  fearful  change  has  takcii  place 
since  that  period.     Indifference  or  lukeWarmness   have  usurped 
the  place,  of  that  tenacious  adherence  to  the  old  fashioned  notions 
of  reverence  for  the  Church,  and  attachment  to  the  state,  which 
he  then  conceived  to  be  characteristic  of  the  great  body  of  the 
British  nation.     The  most  scurrilous  ridicule  of  the  liturgy,  and 
the  most  profane  perversion  of  the  language  of  Scripture^  are 
now  tolerated  ;  and  their  authors  find  protection  and  reward  from 
many  of  the  more  religious  and  loyal  people  of  th.is  realm,  be- 
cause they  employ   profaneness  as  a    political    engine,   and  de- 
preciate the  government  of  their  country  by  an  impious  desecra- 
tiofi   of  the  hallowed  formularies   of  religion  :  as   if  disloyalty 
woidd    atone    for   sacrilege,  and   blasphemy   itself  were  venial, 
vvjjen   it  could  be  made  to  Serve  the  purposes  of   faction  and 
sedition.     The  crime  itself,  however,  though  gross  and  shocking 
to   the  feelings  of  every  pious  mind,   is  not  half  so  injurious  to 
society,  as  the  imptmity,  nay,   the  triumph^  the  reward  of  the 
criuiinals.     In  the   former  we  see  only  the  workings  of  daring 
and  profligate  minds,  impelled  by  poverty,  and, unrestrained  by 
conscience  ^  but  the  latter  presents   to  us  unequivocal  symptoms 
of  a  contagion  widely  spread,  and   fearfully  malignant.     It  has 
undermined  the  confidence,   with   which  we   have  been    accus- 
tomed to  look  upon  the   British  commonalty  as  a  body  of  mea 
among  whom  loyalty  was  cherished  as  a  vital  principle,  and  reli- 
gion dwelt  as  in  her  sanctuary ;   a  body,  whose   plain  and  solid 
understanding  was  proof  against  delusion  ;  and  unintiuenced   by 
the  sophistry  of  a  venal  or  vicious  advocate,  never  failed  to  resist 
the  arguments  of  profligacy  or  impiety  with  the   steadiness  of 
principle,  and   the  simplicity  of  truth.     Before  such  a  tribunal, 
the  calunniiator  found  no  favour  on  account  of  his  party  attach- 
ments,  the   blasphemer  derived  no   shelter  from    his    political 
principles,;  its  decisions,  though  not  always  faultless,  were  never 
corrupt ;    iis  prejudices,  however  on  other  occasions  they  might 
warp  its  judgment,    never  mterposed  to  deprive  rehgion   of  its 
legitimate  protection,  or  to  screen  the  audacious  impugner  of 

*  Burke's  Refiection*  on  the  French  Revolution, 
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public  decency  from  his  merited  punishment.     If  it  is  otherwise 
now,  this  lamentable  deterioration  of  the   national  character  can 
onlv   be   attributed   to  the  misdirected   influence  of   that  great 
modeller  of    public  opinion,    the    free    press   of  the  country. 
Whatever  the  mass  of  mankind    are  accustomed  continually   to 
hear  asserted  without  contradiction,  they  will  soon  learn  to  regard 
as  incontrovertible  ;  and  the   positions  which  are  thus  laid  down 
as  irrefragable,  by  those  to  whon>  they  have  submitted  the  guid- 
ance of  their  understanding,  they  will  adopt  as  the  standard  of 
their  opinions,  and  the  rule  of  their  conduct.     Every  man  is  now 
a  reader,  but  few  are  students  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term; 
all  take  their  opinions   from  books,  but  a  very  small  proportion 
will  endure  the  labour,  or  indeed  are  equal  to  the  task  of  forming 
them  by  an  attentive  perusal  of  works  of  real  erudition  avwl  deep 
rejection.     While  then  such  books  are  disregarded,  the  lighteF 
and  more  fugitive  publications  of  the  day  are  eagerly  sought ;  by 
them  the  unthinking  are  furnished  with  materials  for  conversa- 
tion, and  the  idle  with  superficial  information ;  and  writers,  who 
perhaps  originally  aimed  at^  nothing  further  than  the  permissiort 
to   furnish   occupation   for  a  vacant  hour,  or  amusement  for  a 
winter's  fire-side,  are  now  erected  into  the  counsellors  and  direc- 
tors of  the  natioH.     If  then  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  state  of 
public  feeling,  the  tone  of  public  sentiments  upon  morals,  poli- 
tics, or  religion,  we  can  find  it  no  where  more  certainly  developed 
than  in  our  popular  periodical  works ;  and  as,  at  present,  every 
religious  sect,  and  every  political  party,  has  a  monthly  pam- 
phiet  devoted  to  its  interests,  established  and  supported  to  pro- 
mulgate its  opinions,  and  commend  its  labours,  we  can  never  be 
at  a  loss  for  a  cIlk3  to  unravel  the  views,  the  sentiments,  and  the 
objects  of  those,  whose  machinations  agitate  the  government  of 
the  country,  or  whose  opinions  scatter  strife  and  divisions  among 
Christians. 

Such  is  the  light  in  which  the  author  of  the  tract  before  U5 
has  contemplated  the  Eclectic  Review.  He  considers  it  to  be 
the  accredited  organ  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Dissenters ;  and 
his  object  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  loyal  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  more  especially  of  the  members  and  ministers  of  the 
Church,  to  the  sentiments  openly  avowed  by  its  conductors,  iis 
order  that  they  maj  clearly  see 

"  How  unfavourable  the  principles  of  dissent  in  the  present  day 
are  to  the  discharge  of  that  branch  of  social  or  relative  duty,  which 
consists  in  '  honouring  and  obeying  the  king,  and  all  tliat  are  put  in 
authority  under  him;'  and  to  point  out  the  remarkable  manner  iu 
which  modern  sectaries  have,  in  this  respect,  deviated  from  the 
tenets  maintained  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  among  their  prede- 
cessors in  nonconformity."     Fief.  p.  7. 
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Before  we  proceed  to  analyse  the  contents  of  this  important 
pamphlet,  it  may  not  be  useless  to  lay  before  our  readers  some 
remarkable  peculiarities  in  the  original  design,  and  subsequent 
history  of  the  publication  which  it  examines.  The  Eclectic 
Review  was  commenced  in  the  year  1805,  "  by  a  society  of 
gentlemen,  who  (we  are  told)  adverted  to  the  mulliiude  of 
readers  in  the  present  day,  and  had  considered  the  popularity 
and  influence  of  critical  journals  *■".  This  society,  in  its  original 
state,  was  one  of  those  incongruous  confederations  of  church- 
men and  dissenters,  which  it  has  been  so  much  the  fashion  or 
the  folly  of  the  times  to  regard  with  favour,  and  even  veneration, 
as  approximating  to  religious  unanimity.  The  professed  aim  of 
these  projectors  was,  ''  to  maintain  the  general  cause  of  religion 
and  piety  upon  Catholic  principles,  and  without  any  respect  to 
the  interests  of  a  party  f." 

It  appears,  that  some  respectable  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  condescended  to  promote  this  visionary  and  imprac- 
ticable design  by  the  aid  of  their  talents  and  influence;  and 
united  with  several  dissenters  of  acknowledged  abilities,  to  sup- 
port the  literary  character  of  the  Review,  and  extend  its  circula- 
tion. Under  these  auspices  it  was  commenced,  and  by  these 
united  exertions  it  was  recommended  to  the  patronage  of  the 
public  ;  but  the  result  of  the  experiment  served  only  to  justify 
the  predictions  of  those,  who  have  ever  anticipated  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  dissenting  interest  in  all  such  confederacies.  It 
soon  appeared,  that  the  neutrality  respecting  controversial  sub- 
jects, which  proved  the  very  basis  of  the  association,  could  not 
be  preserved.  The  dissenters  were  the  first  to  throvy  off  the 
mask  of  forbearance,  which  they  had  assumed  to  answer  a  tem- 
porary purpose  ;  a  quarrel  ensued,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
the  clerical  contributors,  left  in  a  minority,  withdrew  from  the 
contest ;  for  in  the  year  1810,  the  candid  and  accurate  observer, 
to  whose  labours  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  refer,  felt  ^rim- 
self  authorized  to  state,  that  this  publication,  while  it  professed 
to  be  "  the  friend  of  religious  union,  and  studiously  to  aim  at 
abating  the  jealousy  of  contending  sects,"  (i.  e.  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  her  opponents,  for  all  were  equally  sects  in  the 
liberal  and  Catholic  estimation  of  these  combined  labourers  in  the 
cause  of  unanimity)  *'  by  directing  their  attention  from  the 
secondary  points  on  which  they  differ,  to  the  important  truths  in 
which  they  agree;"  was  "  distinguished  by  unceasing,  sarcastic, 
malevolent,  uncharitable  and  contemptuous  sneers  and  reflections 


*  Note  to  Wordswortk's  Letter  to  Lord  Teignmouth,  p.  1  IS, 
f  Ibid.  p.  1^0,  nqi>i< 
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upon  every  branch  and  connection  of  our  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion *."  I3ut  vvhethtr  ilie  dissolution  of  tl-.e  confederacy  took 
place  then,  or  at  a  subsequent  period,  the  work  before  us  states 
it  as  an  undeniable  fact,  that  the  Review  is  now  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  what  are  styled  "  the  Orthodox  Dissenters  ;"  namely, 
the  three  denominations  of  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and 
Baptists ;  that  it  expresses  their  sentiments,  and  gpeaks,  tcluti 
ex  cathedra,  in  iheir  name. 

We  are  certainly  not  astonished,  nay,  we  will  venture  to  add, 
we  are  not  grieved,  at  tiiis  termination  of  "  the  Catliolic  plan." 
However  hostile  this  now  avowedly  dissenting  Review  may  be 
to  the  establishment,   we  consider  it  as  a  much  less  dangerous 
enemy  than  it  would    have   been,  had   it  continued  to  be  the 
advocate  of  uncoVilroyerted  religion,  and  the  supporter  of  those 
"  Catholic  principles,"  which  know  no  distinction  among  Chris- 
tians ;  regarding  all  the  doctrines  \n  which  they  unhappily  diifer 
from  each  other,  as  mere  secondary  points,  and  mchidmg  all  de- 
nominations under  the  common  term  of  sects.     We  do  not  charge 
the  authois  of  the  original  plan  with  being  desirous  of  that  con- 
sumoiatio!!  v.hich  their  labour  tended  to  produce,     \ictims  of  a 
strong  delusion,  many  of  them  doubtless  thought,  that  they  were 
pronroting  Christian  charity,  while,  in  fact,  they  were  inculcating 
an   indilhrence   desiructiye  of  the   Christian  Faith.     For  what 
would  have  been  the  consequence,  had  they  succeeded  in  direct- 
ing the  attention  of  all  Chri^tians  from  the  points  in  which  they 
differ  to  those  in  which  they  agree  ?    What  doctrine  of  Christi- 
anity \\ould  have  remained  for  these  tenants  in  common:    In 
vhal  would  then  religion  and  piety  upon  "  Catholic  principles" 
have  differed  from   pure  deism.?    The  episcopal  polity  of  the 
Church  of  England  would  have  been  surrendered  to  the  Presby- 
leriuns,  as  a  secondaiy  point ;  the  Presbyterian  discipline  would 
have  been  comphmented  away  to  the  Independents,   upon   the 
same  ground;  the  exclusive  authority  of  Scripture  would  hare 
been  conceded  to  those,  who  walk  by  an  inward  light  of  su[fe- 
rior  efficacy;  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  itself  scarcely  could 
have  survived  the  qualify mg  demands  of  the  authors  ot  this  ini- 
proved  version;  the  sacraijients,  as  outward  signs  of  grace  di- 
vmely  instituted,  would  have  yielded  to  the  more  spiritual  vievvs 
of  the  Quaker ;  and  all  the  distinguishing  docirines  of  Christi- 
anity v\ould  have  idWtn  under  the  ase  of  the  Sucinian.     'these 
Sticondaii/  ;)ohits,  in  which  contending  sects  ci'ifttr,  being  thus 
removed  from  the  view  and  attention  of  all,  what  would  have 
remained  uniu. paired  but  the  one  important  truth,  that  there  is  a 


*  Wordsworth's  Letter  to  Lord  Teignmoutli,  p.  150. 
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God  ?  A  truth,  which  the  Deist  holds,  even  in  a  purer  and  more 
rational  sense  than  these  friends  of  "  Catholic  principles"  could 
have  done  ;  for  he  infers  from  his  belief  of  a  God  the  necessity 
of  a  life  of  virtue  ;  while  respect  for  the  Antinonjians  would  have 
\vitl)held  from  them  the  power  of  aduiiiting  that  holiness  of  life 
was  any  more  than  a  secondary  unimportant  point,  from  which 
Christians  n)ight,  nay,  upon  "  Catholic  principles,"  ought,  to 
withdraw  their  attention. 

We  trust  that  we  have  not  overcharged  ihe  portrait ;  if  so, 
it  will  be  evident  that,  not  the  Church  of  England  only,  but 
Christianity  itself,  both  name  and  thing,  would  have  withered 
under  the  influence  of  such  opinions,  as  a  periodical  work,  con- 
ducted for  a  series  of  \ears,  with  a  fair  portion  of  ability,  upon 
this  plan  of  neutrality,  would  have  circulated.  For  this  reason, 
we  regard  the  utter  failure  o*^"  a  scheme  so  fraught  v  ith  mischief, 
as  a  blessing  to  the  country  ;  and  when  we  compare  what  js 
with  what  might  have  been,  we  are  induced  to  look  with  a 
certain  degree  of  complacency  upon  the  present  efi'orts  of  the 
Review,  hostile  as  it  may  be  to  all  which  we  hold  dear  as  loy- 
alists and  churchmen. 

We  should,  therefore,  attach  little  value  to  the  publication 
now  before  us,  did  it  prove  no  more  than  that  a  Review  con- 
ducted by  dissenters  holds  opinions  adverse  to  the  Church, 
It  would  be  idle  to  suppose,  that  he  who  separates  from  our 
Church,  upon  principle,  or  from  prejudice,  will  be  its, cordial 
friend;  or,  that  when  either  its  discipline,  its  doctrines,  or  its 
temporary  supremacy,  are  the  subjects  of  his  animadversion,  he 
will  speak  of  thetn  with  much  respect,  or  satisfaction.  But  the 
old  dissenters,  at  least  those  who  had  learned  wisdom  from  the 
bitter  experience  of  the  commonwealth,  were  distinguished  by  a 
tempered  and  comparatively  moderate  tone  of  feeling.  Their 
dislike  of  some  part  even  of  our  external  polity  was  counteracted 
by  their  respect  for  the  remainder;  they  differed  from  us  in 
discipline  more  than  in  doctrine ;  and  where  they  ditfered  in 
doctiine,  it  was  on  points  which  did  not  necessarily  involve  the 
fundamentals  of  Christianity,  though  in  speculation  they  were 
hazardous  and  perplexing,  in  practical  inference  full  of  danger. 
The  old  nonconformist  could  not  agree  in  all  things  with  the 
Church,  but  he  left  her  with  regret;  he  loved  her  better  than 
any  other  spiritual  association,  except  his  own  ;  and  he  con- 
fessed with  gratitude,  that  she  extended  to  him  that  protection, 
which  no  other  denomination  of  Christians  would  atiord  him  ; 
and,  that  under  her  supremacy  he  enjoyed  that  security,  which, 
had  she  fallen,  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  challenge  and 
maintain  for  himself.  tie,  therefore,  was  prepared,  under 
certain  circumstances^  to  range  himself  in  her  defence ;  for  he 
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preferred  the  constitution  as  it  stood,  and  the  blessings  of  law 
and  liberty  whirh  jr  unparted  to  him,  even  with  the  drawback 
of  a  national  Church  which  he  could  not  join,  to  the  renewal  of 
universal  anarchy,  or  military  despotism,  accompanied,  as  it  had 
been,  with  universal  division  and  contention  among  Christians. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  the  work  before  us,  the  present  race 
of  dissenters  maintain  no  such  qualiHed  opposition  to  the  established 
order  of  things.  He  regards  the  Eclectic  Review  as  the  depo- 
sitory of  their  senthnents  ;  and,  finding  in  that  Review  the  most 
rancorous  hostility  to  the  Church,  and  the  most  marked  disaffec- 
tion to  the  st;-.;e.  he  draws  his  inferences  accordingly.  .  The 
object  of  the  Pamphlet  is  to  lay  that  evidence  before  the  public, 
upon  which  his  own  judgment  has  been  formed. 

■*'  Consideririg,"  says  he  *'  the  periodical  work  in  question  as  the 
criterion  of  the  feelings  which  pervade  the  collective  body  of  dis- 
senters, witli  reference  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  establislimeiits 
of  this  couniry,  (granting,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  may  be 
many  individual  exceptions,)  it  may,  perhaps,  not  be  deemed  an 
■unprofitable  task  to  analyze  those  feelings,  and  to  bring  them  to  the 
test  of  reason  and  religion.  Those  who  are  attached  to  the  institu-> 
tions  of  their  forefathers,  may,  possibly,  be  stimulated  by  the  inquiry 
to  increased  exertion  to  maintain  those  institutions  in  their  pristine 
integrity,  unimpaired  by  faction,  unshaken  by  innovation.  The. 
sincere  and  enlightened  Christian  will  have  an  additional  opportu- 
nity of  judging,  whether  those  lofty  notions  of  independence,  vihich 
lead  men  to  spurn  the  idea  of  bowing  to  the  decisions  of  any  human 
authority,  be  compatible  with  the  spirit  of  humility  ;  and  whether 
that  keen  and  scrutinizing  eye,  which  is  unceasingly  employed  in 
detecting  and  exposing  the  defects,  real  or  imaginary,  of  the  ruling 
powers,  can  be  said  to  be  animated  with  the  spirit  of  charity,"— 
P.  2. 

The  author  first  examines  into  the  politics  of  the  Eclectic 
Review,  and  skilfully  contrasts  the  mischievous  opinions  which 
it  inculcates,  with  the  political  principles  maintained  by  former 
Nonconformists.  In  the  course  of  this  investigation,  he  takes 
occasion  to  place  the  amiable  and  pious  Philip  Henry  in  opposi- 
tion to  Mr.  Robert  Hall,  certainly  not  much  to  the  credit  of  the 
latter,  as  an  interpreter  of  Scripture.  We  confess  that  we  prefer 
the  plain  and  homely  phrases,  in  which  Mr.  Henry  inforced  the 
duty  of  quiet  submission  to  an  established  government,  to  all  the 
ingenuity  and  eloquence,  with  which  "  the  Coryphaeus  of  modern 
Dissenters,"  p.  S3,  has  endeavoured  to  ejip^ain  that  duty  away. 
This,  perhaps,  may  bo  a  confession  not  very  creditable  to  our 
taste  in  the  opinion  of  some  persons,  with  whom  splendid  diction 
will  pass  for  reason,  argument,  sound  doctrine,  or  any  thing  else 
to  which  its  possessor  may  lay  claim.    But  we  have  never  learned 
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to  consider  eloquence  as  the  first  qualification  of  the  preacher, 
though 'certainly  ail  excellent  gift.  We  could  mention  persons, 
who,  though  they  used  great  plainness  of  speech/'  and  thought 
but  meanly  of  *'  the  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom,"  were 
yet  chosen  instruments  in  the  hand  of  God  for  the  conversion  of 
the  world  :  and  as  long  as  the  salvation  of  men's  souls,  not  the 
amusement  of  their  fancies,  or  the  gratification  of  their  itching 
ears,  is  the  legitimate  object  of  preaching,  so  long  shall  we  regard 
■^^  sound  speech,  which  cannot  be  condemned,"  as  a  gift  superior 
to  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  hims"elf. 

That  our  readers  may  form  an  idea  of  the  author's  style,  and 
mode  of  argumentation,  we  give  the  following  passage  at  length. 
The  subject  it  discusses  is  deeply  interesting;  and  he  has  rendered 
good  service  to  the  public  by  exposing  the  sophistry,  by  which 
die  reviewer  attempts  to  mislead  his  unsuspecting  readers  into 
political  resistance,  without  alarming  them  by  proposing  an  open 
dereliction  of  an  acknowledged  dutv. 

"  The  following  extract,  from  the  same  number,  page  17.  *, 
■exhibits  such  a  specimen  of  Jesuitical  casuistry,  that  it  ought  tiot 
to  be  passed  over  without  observation :  '  Civil  obedience  is  a  thing 
distinct  from  political  duty  ;  the  distinction  of  dejure  and  de  facto 
is  here  perfectly  legitimate.  A  subject  is  bound  to  obey  the  consti- 
tuted authorities;  it  is  equally  his  duty  to  avail  himself  of  every 
constitutional  means  for  bringing  about  beneficial  changes  in  the 
political  system.  Nero  was  the  Caesar  to  whom  Paul  appealed,  as 
the  highest  constituted  authority ;  but  would  the  Apostle  have 
applauded  the  tyrannical  system  of  the  Roman  government  ?  It 
may  be  lawful  to  yield  civil  obedience  to  tyranny,  und  at  the  same 
time  to  compass  its  overthrow,'  Whether  the  writer,  who  penned 
the  first  sentence  of  the  pracediug  extract,  understood  what  he  was 
asserting,  appears  very  questionable.  The  two  propu  itions  which 
are  enconciated  in  it,  are  enveloped  in  so  much  obscurity,  that 
there  is  some  difficulty  even  in  forming  a  conjecture  of  their  mean- 
ing. Perhaps  it  may  be  the  originality  of  thought  exemplified  in 
suggesting  a  distinction  between  civd  obedience  and  political  duty, 
which  bewilders  an  ordinary  capacity,  unaccustomed  to  such  inge- 
nious and  subtle  refinements.  The  only  meaning  which  the  writer 
of  these  *  remarks,'  who  happens  to  be  uninitiated  in  these  pro- 
found and  mysterious  views,  can  elicit  from  the  first  proposition, 
is,' that  a  man's  duty,  as  a  Christian,  and  as  a  citizen,  are  two  dis- 
tinct and  different  things  ;  a  notion  absurd  in  itself,  and  fraught  with 
the  most  pernicious  consequences. 

"  The  second  pre  position  he  does  not  profess  to  comprehend. 
He  has  heard  of  the  distinction  of  dejure  and  de facto  being  applied 
when  an  usurper  has  displaced  the  legitimate  possessor  of  a  throne, 

*  "  Eclectic  Review,  January,  1817." 
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or  when  the  line  of  previous  succession  has  been  broken  by  soma 
revolutionary  chanac  He  can  easily  conceive  that  two  equally 
enlij-htened  and  equally  conscientious  Christians  may  not  coincide 
it)  opinion  in  the  above  mentioned  cases,  to  whom  their  allegiance 
is  strictly  due,  whether  it  be  to  the  monarch  dejure  or  to  the 
monarch  de  facto,  especially  if  the  change  be  of  recent  date.  But 
the  application  of  rhtse  terms,  which  has  been  made  by  the  reviewer, 
seems  perfectly  unintelligible.'  The  concluding  sentence  of  the 
foregoing  extract  exhibits  a  >-entinient  not  unworthy  of  one  who  had 
stuciied  in  the  celebrated  school  of  Ignatius  Loyola.  It  is  there 
asserted,  that  it  may  be  lawlul  to  yield  civil  obedience  to  tyranny, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  compass  its  overihrow.  Now,  though  it 
unquestionably  does  not  stand  upon  record  that  St.  Paul  '  ever 
applauded  the  tyrannical  system  of  the  Roman  government/  there 
is  no  evidence,  either  diricl  or  collateral,  that  he  ever  thought  it 
lawful  to  compass  its  overthrow  :  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
abundance  of  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Much  less  would  any  of 
his  divinely  inspired  writings  sanction  the  thought  of  disguising 
covert  treasf)n  uiukr  the  cloak  of  external  obedience;  such  dupli^ 
city  and  dissimulation  uiett  with  no  encouragement  in  any  part  of 
the  sacred  volume.  Besides,  the  term  '  tyranny'  conveys  to  the 
mind  a  very  complex  idea,  which  is  susceptible  of  a  great  variety 
of  definitions,  according  to  the  political  v'ews  of  the  individual 
who  adopts  it.  That  which  to  one  appears  nothing  more  than  a 
system  of  salutary  restraint,  calculated  to  maintain  t^he  peace, 
velfare,  and  happiness  of  society,  may  ajipear  to  another  an  odious 
system  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  subversive  of  what  he  chuses 
to  consider  l!ie  natural  rights  of  mankind.  If,  therefore,  the  latle?" 
impression  coula  justify  a  man  in  endeavouring  to  '  compass  the 
overthrow'  ot  the  government  under  which  Providence  had  placed 
him,  a  wide  scope  would  be  given  to  the  formation  of  secret  con- 
spiiacies.  There  is,  nioreo\er,  an  apostolic  exhortation  irrecon- 
cileably  at  variance  wi  h  the  position  of  the  reviewer,  an  exhorta- 
tion urging  us  to  pray  for  all  who  are  in  authority,  and  conse- 
quetitiy  precluding  every  sup|)Osition  of  attempting  to  subvert  their 
authority.  '  1  entreat,  therefore,  that  first  of  all,  supplications, 
prayers,  intercessions,  and  giving  of  thanks  be  made  for  all  men, 
for  kings,  and  for  all  that  are  in  authority;  that  we  may  lead  a 
quiet  and  jieaceable  lite,  m  all  godliness  and  honesty*.'  "    P.  56. 

From  the  political  lucubrations  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  the 
author  proceeds  to  examine  the  tendency  of  its  remarks  upon 
our  ecdej-iastical  establishment.  I'o  shew  the  temper  with 
which  all  such  questions  are  discussed,  without  entering  into 
the  wide  field  of  controversy,  he  selects  from  the  work  a  speci- 
men or  tv\o  of  its  reasoning  and  language.  In  the  first  extract 
■which  he  has  produced,  we  find  the  reviewers  declaring,  that 
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*^  the  ouly  weapon  tliey  would  raise  against  the  Church  is  the 
sword  by  which  Lulher  conquered — ttie  Bihle :"  "  aud  if,"  say 
they,"  ihiscau  ovei turn  the  Church,  it  is  not  doubtful  whether  it 
ought  to  stand."  p.  63.  This  is  not  the  lirst  time  that  the  threat 
implied  lu  this  passage  has  been  thrown  out  against  the  Church; 
and  the  objects  which  it  is  intended  to  serve  are  obvious.  To 
the  wavering  or  misiiifornied  it  may  insinuate  a  doubt,  whether 
the  Church  be  really  built  upon  a  scriptural  foundation ;  to  the 
thoughtless  or  confident  it  may  speak  the  language  of  security, 
and  teach  them  that  there  can  be  little  to  fear  from  adversaries, 
whose  only  weapon  of  offence  will  be  that  book,  to  which  the 
Cliurchman  appeals  as  his  authority,  for  the  doctriijes  which  he 
professes,  and  the  pohiy  he  maintains.  But  before  we  admit 
that  the  Church  ought  not  to  stand  if  it  can  be  overturned  by 
the  ]]ible,  a  position  which  the  reviewers  assume  as  incontro- 
vertible, it  rnay,  at  least,  be  perniiiied  us  to  consult  the  lesioys 
\shich  experience  has  provided. 

"  Supposing,"  says  our  autlior,  "  the  moit  rational  and  sob^r 
Dissenters  intended  to  wudd  no  other  instrument  in  order  to  accom- 
plish the  subversion  of  the  establishment  than  the  Bible,  is  there  no 
instance  upon  record  of  the  perversion  of  the  sacred  volume  to  the 
most  base  and  nefarious  purposes?  Have  no  deeds  of  atrocity  aud 
■wickedness  been  perpetrated  at  the  instigation  of  those  who  have 
misinterpreted  Scripture  ?  To  say  nothing  of  the  whole  history 
of  Popery,  its  corruptions  and  its  persecutions,  let  only  one  exam- 
ple be  adduced  anioiigst  many  that  might  be  brought  forward.  Let 
any  one  take  a  survey  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Anabaptists  in 
Germany,  the  horrible  proceedings  at  INlunster,  and  various  other 
places  ;  and  then  let  him  judge  whether  the  uio->t  fatal  and  dan- 
gerous delusions  have  not  been  piopagated  by  men  who  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  Only  let  |)rejadice  be  laid 
aside,  let  the  Word  of  God  be  interpreted  with  fairness,  with  can- 
dour, with  imparti'ihty  ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  principles 
wpon  which  the  Church  of  England  is  founded  will  never  be 
shaken."    P.  6i, 

The  respectable  author  might,  had  be  been  so  minded,  have 
produced  an  instance  which  conies  nearer  to  our  own  feelings, 
and  is  more  aiarmingly  analogous  to  our  present  situation,  ia 
proof  that  the  Bible,  when  pti verted  and  abused,  may  be  made 
a  formidable  engme  of  nnschitf  and  destructioii.  The  fanatics 
of  our  own  country  marched  against  the  Church  and  Monaichy 
M ilh  the  Bible  in  one  hand,  and  the  weapons  of  rebellion  in  the 
othpr;  and  the  devastation  of  the  latter,  was  justified  by  mis- 
applied quotations  troin  the  former.  The  murder  of  the  King, 
5^nd  the  overthrow  of  the  Aliar,  were  directed  and  aettnded  by 
^he  language  of  Script uie  5  and  the  saints  of  those  days  boasted 
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that  while  "  the  praises  of  God  were  in  their  mouths,  a  two 
edged  sword  was  in  their  hands,"  and  they  were  equally  skilful 
m  the  use  of  either,  'i'he  Bible  then  overturned  the  Church  ; 
and  the  Bible,  so  used,  may  again  accomplish  the  same  object; 
Low  far  this  may  afford  a  solution  of  the  difticuUy  which  the 
support  given  to  Bible  Societies  by  these  writers  may  appear  to 
present,  we  shall  not  take  upon  ourselves  to  determine.  The 
author  asks,  "  when  the  serious  and  reliecting  Christian  sees 
them  and  their  friends  so  active  in  the  defence  and  support  of 
Bible  Societies,  inust  he  not  suspect  tiiat  they  are  actuated  by 
some  sinister  design:"  P.  21.  it  may  fairly  be  concluded,  that 
they,  who  perseveringly  inculcate  disaffection  to  the  State,  and 
hostility  to  the  Cliurch,  cannot  be  very  anxious  for  the  success 
of  the  avowed  design  of  the  Bil)le  Society.  They  cannot  be 
very  desirous  that  the  people  should  use  their  Bibles  to  an  honest 
purpose,  and  learn  from  them  the  duty  of  submission  to  lawful 
authority,  or  of  obedience  to  any  other  precept  which  inculcates 
quietness,  content,  and  honest  industry  ;  since,  in  their  opinion, 
"  the  great  service  to  the  people  is  rendered  hi/  pointing  out  to 
their  notice  the  defective  parts  of  government,  and  urging  them 
ejfectnulhj  to  make  them  an  olject  of  attention."  P.  24.  Nor 
can  it  be  supposed  that  they,  "  whose  avowed  opinion  it  is  that 
the  Episcopal  Hierarchy  of  the  Cburch  of  England  is  an  Anti- 
Christian  institute,  which  will  eventually  share  in  the  downfall 
of  the  mystical  Babylon,"  p.  62,  will  be  very  desirous  of  ac- 
quainting the  people  at  large  .with  the  true  meaning  of  that 
Scriptural  evidence,  on  which  we  ground  our  conviction  that  this 
Hierarchy  is  of  Apostolic  appointment,  and  divine  authority. 
Still,  however,  we  can  conceive,  that  men,  who  know  how  to 
make  the  Bible  a  preacher  of  disaffection  to  all  in  authority, 
both  in  Church  and  State,  and  can  appeal  to  St.  Paul  in  favour 
of  the  doctrine  of  resistance,  may  not  be  very  inconsistent  in 
supporting  Bible  Societies. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  lay  before  oiir  readers  the  reasons, 
which  the  author  produces  for  considering  the  Eclectic  Review- 
as  the  standard  of  the  sentiments,  upon  political  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal subjects,  espoused  by  a  majority  of  those,  who  by  way  of 
contradistinction  to  the  Socinians,  are  denominated  "  the  Or- 
thodox Dissenters."  His  arguments  are  not  those  of  a  man  who 
views  a  subject  superficially,  or  decides  upon  it  rashly ;  they 
deserve  attentive  and  serious  consideration ;  and  we  trust  they 
will  receive  it  from  all  who  value  the  constitution  of  their  coun- 
try, and  the  religion  of  their  fathers.  He  disclaims  any  idea  of 
involving  the  whole  body  of  Dissenters  in  one  indiscriminate 
censure :  many  doubtless  are  to  be  found  among  them  who 
jiiherit  the  milder  spirit  of  a  Doddridge  or  a  Henry;  but  surely, 
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wlien,  in  the  Report  for  18 16  of  the  Committee  of  the  Society 
formed  among  the  Dissenters  for  the  protection  of  rehgio-as 
liberty,  thanks  are  returned  on  behalf  of  the  Society  to  the 
enhghtened  conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  p.  82,  it  cannot 
be  an  act  of  injustice  to  impute  the  opiiijons  which  it  promul- 
gates to  that  large  portion  of  the  sectarian  community,  which 
that  Committee  is  supposed  to  represent. 

"  At  least,"  as  the  author  justly  observes,  "  if  the  Dissenters 
be  not  infected  with  tliuse  pernicious  notions  which  have  been 
ascribed  to  them,  let  them  come  forward  collectively  and  disown 
them  ;  let  them  express  their  decided  abhorrence  of  tenets  not  less 
at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  than  they  are  subversive 
of  legitimate  authority  ;  and  let  them  withdraw  their  support  from, 
all  publications  in  which  those  tenets  are  disseminated."     F.93. 

If  they  act  thus,  the  Eclectic  Review,  supported  only  by  the 
talents  and  the  principles  which  it  displays,  will  be  regarded  as 
the  mere  effusion  of  a  few  discontented  or  interested  individuals, 
who  vent  their  spleen  against  authority  from  private  malice,  or 
dabble  in  sedition  and  schism  for  their  daily  bread ;  and  it  will 
speedily  sink  into  that  contempt  and  oblivion,  to  which  similar 
publications  have  been  before  consigned.  But  if  it  be,  in  truth, 
the  authorized  organ  of  so  large,  so  active,  and  so  powerful  a 
body  as  ''  the  Orthodox  Dissenters;"  if  its  views  are  theirs;  if 
its  language  is  the  expression  of  their  sentiments,  then  indeed  it 
becomes  the  well-affected  members  of  society,  and  more  espe- 
cially those  to  whom  the  guardianship  of  our  religion  and  our 
laws  is  intrusted,  to  be  upon  the  alert ;  for  surely  it  cannot  be 
uncharitable  to  suppose,  that  they  who  are  so  disposed  towards 
the  established  authorities,  as  to  consider  even  the  toleration 
which  they  enjoy  as  "  at  the  best  but  an  hifringement  of  their 
rights,  and  a  palliation  of  injustice,"  p.  75 ;  they  who  hold  that 
"  civil  obedience  is  a  thing  distinct  from  political  duty, '  p.  56, 
are  scarcely  withheld  from  a  practical  illustration  of  their  opi- 
nions by  any  other  motives,  but  those  of  prudence  and  personal 
safety. 


Art.  VIII.  District  Committees,  and  National  Schools.  Two 
Pennons  preached  in  the  Summer  of  1817,  l^y  Charles  God- 
da'd,  A.  M.  Archdeacon  of  Lincoln.    .32  pp.   Knight  and 

^:  :      Windsor.     1818. 

|N  rR5>ES'p££)   as  vve  feel  owselves,  in  common  with  every 
.  his  country,  in  the  two  great  Societies,  for  Promoting 
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Christian  Knowledge,  and  for  National  EDucATiorr, 
uhich  are  contributing  so  essentially  to  its  stability  and  welfare, 
we  have  regretted  that  from  some  quarter  or  other  there  was  not 
furnished  to  our  hands,  a  succinct   but  clear  exposition  of  the 
priucjples  comnjon  tothem   both,  and  which  distinguish  them 
from  other  institutions.     The  Sermons  now  before  us  appear  to 
supply   the   defect;    they   exhibit   the    leading   principles   upon 
which  instruction  in  the  National  Faith  is  promoted   and   is  ap- 
plied specitically  to  the  instances  of  grown  up  people  and  of 
cliildreo  ;  and  in  doing  this,  they  supply  an  unanswerable  argu- 
ment to  the  charges  of  bigotry  or  of  intolerance,  as  advanced  or 
as  insinuated  against  either  institution.     They  do  more  than  this, 
they  actually  (to   use  a    familiar  expression)  "■  turn  the  tables  " 
upon  those,  who  shelter  such  charges  under  the  pretence  of  an 
unbounded  liberality  of  sentiment,  and  an  universal  charity,  by 
sliewing  the  full  scn-^e  and  import  of  the  Apostle's   declaration, 
that  charity  is  of  "  faith  unfeigned," — is  a  principled,  not  a  sen- 
timental  virtue, — is  the  result  of  Christian   belief  united   with 
Christian  feeling,  not  of  a  sickly  sensibility,   which  is  indifferent 
alike  to  all  specific  and  distinct  tenets  of  belief  whatever.     The 
author  of  these  Sermons,  has,  if  we  mistake  not^,  already  given 
proof  of  his  attachment  to  the  Establishment,  in  conformity  to 
ihe  justest  views  of  it,  and  to  its  best  interests,  in  an  anonymous 
answer  to   Mr.  Gisborne,  noticed   in  a  former  review  ;  he  has 
given  iHore  satisfactory  evidence  and  practical  proof  of  it,  in  va- 
rious institutions  in  his  ovvii  immediate  neighbourhood  ;  and  we 
are  hapj^y  to  observe,  that  the  means  he  possesses,  not  merely 
of  wishing  welt  to  our  Sion,  but  of  contributuig  to  the  protec- 
tion of  it,  have  been  so  appreciated  as  to  leJad  to  his  being  ap^ 
pointed  to  the  most  extensive  Archdeaconry  (we  believe)  in  the 
kingdom.      But  that  the  reader  may  not  rely  on  our  report  ou 
this  occasion  piiiicipuUy  or  exclusively,  and  that  he  may  be  in^ 
tluced  to  obtain,  if  he  can,  a  sight  of  the  Sermons  themselves, 
which  are  circulated  only  uuder  the  auspices  of  the  Bromley 
and  South   Bucks   Distkict  Committers,  we   shall  ex- 
tract a  passage  in  which  the  viitiie  of  Christian  charity  in  respect 
to  "  them   that  are  without,"  is  stated  and  illustrated.      Happy 
5hall  we  be,  if  not  this  his  Archdeaconry  alone,  but  throughout 
overy  ecclesiastical  ciivision  in  the  kingdom,  the  distinction  shall 
l)e  established,  b^tvveen  the  doclrine.'i  and  the  persons  of  men, 
between  jjidging  of  the   intcntum  and  resisting  i\\c  tendtncy ; — 
between  a  principled,  systematic,  resolute,  and  persevering  de- 
fence of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  our  Church,  and  vain 
conipiaints,    inapt   lamenlations,  or   unreasonable  jealousies   of 
the  conduct  of  others.     In  the  beautiful  language  of  Krasmus, 
w^  wish  to  csQT'j  professional  member  of  our  Ciiuich,  what  the 
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times  have  most  especially  need  of,  "  Cor  unrliqUaqae  mun- 
dum  ;  spiritum  principalem  et  invictum,  prudentiam  serpentiuam 
cum  columbina  simplicitate  conjunctam,  lingiiam  similedi  ca- 
iamo  scribae  velociter  scribentes,  labia  non  in  quibtis  resident  ilia 
gentium  <j:et^ui  flexamina,  sed  in  qui  bus  ex  unctione  spiritus 
diffusa  est  2:ratia  coelestis." 

**  One  point  more  ere  I  conclude.     It  may  be  asked,  (and  of  a 
subject  respecting  which  such  lax  and  indistinct  idc^.s  prevail,  no 
part   should  remain  unexplained,)  if  ChrUtian  Charity  be  founded 
in  such  systematic  principles  as  the  text  lays  liown,  and  shew  itself 
in  these  definite  effects,  what  room   is  left   for   the  exercise   of  a 
general  spirit  of  love  and  Charity  towards  all  mankind,  specifically 
towards  "  them    which    are  without  ?"     I   answer,  that    the    case 
proposed  is  but  a  further  application  of  the  same  principled  Charity, 
is  an  instance  to  which  such  principled  Charity  can  alone  effectually 
ap|;ly.     It  may  seem  indeed  that  those  who  hold  not  distinct  and 
definite  religious  opinions  of  any  kind,  or  who  hold  them  not  uu- 
feiffuedly,  would   be  likely  for   that  very  reason  to  exercise  their 
liberality  indiscriminately  ;    and    the  effusions   of  sensibility,    the 
*'  love  of  word  and  of  tonyue,"  are  in  fact  bestowed  very  generally 
from  such  quarters  ;  but  they  are  the  substitute  for  the  solid  fruits 
of  oenuiiie  Christian  Charity,  and  not  the  expression  of  it.     Evea 
where  actual  sacrifices,  pecuniary  or  other,  are  indiscriminately 
made  Under  these  auspices,  they  can  hardly  be  said   to  have,  un- 
equivocally or  exclusively  for  their  object,  any  direct  and  specific 
good  ;  they  never  attain  to  the  character  of  that  steady,  systematic, 
and   uniform  intention  of   benevolence,  which   true  Charity  sup- 
poses :  condemned   to  the  privacy  which  such  true  Charity  would 
most  affect  and  delight  in,  no  longer  supported  by  the  factitious 
excitement  of  worldly  praie  and  example,  thisi  liberality  seldom 
survives   the  immediate  circumstances  which  have  generated   it  ; 
it  is  well  if,  in  the  absence  of  the  appropriate  motives  and  definite 
principles  which  an  unfeigned  Christian  faith  would  supply  to  fix 
the  understanding  and  to  controul  the  passions  and  affections,  it  be 
not  converted  info  dispositions  of  an  oppos.ite  tendency.     The  very 
circumstance  of  the  holding  a  definite  religious  creed,  and  of  a 
systematic  adherence  to   it,  may,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  no 
settled   religious  tenets  of  their  own,  appear  sufficient  ground  of 
exclusion  fioni  the  benefits  of  a  liberality  which  the  tongue  perhaps 
is  all  the  while  proclaiming  to  be  universal.     Again  ;  and  supposing 
the  case  of  a  faith  that  is  determinate  and  held  unfcigiiedly,  yet  if 
this  faith  proceed  not  out  of  a   *'  pure  heart"  and    "  good  con- 
science ;''  if,  even  within  the  Communion  we  belong  to,  it  lead  us 
lo  indulge  prejudices  and  partialities,  and  to   make  distinctions  in 
our  own  favour  and  to  the  disparai;ement  of  our  brethren,  we  shall 
hardly  maniftst  a  more  charitable  spirit  towards  them  *'  which  are 
without,"  or  be  willing  to  extend  to  these  the  privileges  of  that  good 
Conscience   which  we  recognize  not  in  our  own  breasts,  which  we 
give  no  credit  for  ly  those  of  the  same  *'  bousetiold."    In  those 
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principles  then,  and  in  those  only  which  the  text  points  out,  tnusS 
we  seek  security  for  the  uniform  exercise  of  good-will  to  all  men  : 
distinctly  to  those  who  are  separated  from  us  by  their  religious  opi- 
nions. These  principles  are  put  to  a  trial  no  doubt  in  this  especial 
application  of  them,  such  as  religious  indifferentism  or  a  feigned 
faith  can  never  know,  such  as  a  faith  not  "  pure,"  not  "  conscien- 
tious," can  never  bear  up  against  ;  but  they  also  contain  withia 
themselves  the.  means  of  supporting  it.  For,  whikt  the  Charity 
which  is  of  faitli  unfeigned,  when  directed  to  that  main  branch  of 
jts  solicitude,  spiritual  beneliccHce,  allows  not  itself  the  appear- 
ance even  of  yielding  «)r  sitting  loose  to  the  religions  opinions 
which  it  makes  profession  of;  whilst  it  maintains  its  principal  and 
its  closest  relations  with  those  of  its  own  Communion  ;  whilst  it 
anxiously  desires  and  uses  all  suitable  endeavours  to  establish  in 
others  the  same  disinterested  and  <lispassionate  convictions  with  its 
own  ;  whilst  it  aspires  after  that  unity  which  is  the  result,  not 
of  the  compromise  or  apparent  abandonment  of  opinions  still 
honestly  held,  but  of  the  actually  holding  in  one  national  and 
uniform  profession  cf  it,  the  essential  doctrines  of  a  commor* 
Christianity  ;  mean  time,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  spiritual  zeal, 
it  never  loses  sight  of  the  truly  Catholic  spirit  which  the  same 
principled  faith  has  instilled  into  it.  Further  ;  derived  as  is  this 
Charity  at  the  same  time  from  a  "  pure  heart,"  it  collects  not 
from  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  any  such  tenets-as  militate  against 
the  Gospel  precept^  to  Charity,  and  as  might  hinder  the  extension 
of  its  benevolence,  after  the  divine  example,  to  all  men  :  as  it  is 
derived,  lastly,  from  a  "  good  conscience,"  it  experimentally  is 
taught  to  respect  the  conscience  of  others.  And  as  the  "  Com- 
mandment," when  distinctly  apprehended  and  honestly  embraced, 
inculcates  such  personal  dispositions  and  conduct  towards  thosa 
•who  differ  from  us,  as  may  manifest  the  "  harmlessness  of  the 
dove,"  so  is  there  nothing  in  this  inoffensiveness,  which  is  not  prac- 
tically consistent  with  what  the  same  Commandment  also  pie- 
scribes,  viz.  •'  the  wisdom  of  the  sex-pent."  Even  where  religion 
is  concerned,  and  whatever  be  the  degree  of  zeal,  vigour,  resolu- 
tion, perseverance,  required  of  us,  for  the  maintaining  the  doc- 
trines of  our  faith,  ajid  in  our  pursuit  of  the  multiplied  labours 
of  sound  spiritual  Charity,  still  it  is  by  preserving  all  the  while  a 
spirit  and  temper  congenial  to  that  of  Our  Holy  Religion,  and  of 
Our  Establishment,  that  we  shall  attain  the  greatest  practicable 
degree  of  the  sort  of  success,  we  ought  alone  to  wish  for."     P.  33. 

We  cannot  help  remarking  with  satisfaction  the  reception 
which  the  sentiments  thus  conveyed  experienced  from  the  Arch- 
deacon's auditory:  the  collection  having  amounted,  (as  stated 
in  a  note)  to  130/.  We  believe  we  are  correct  also  inraention- 
iag  that  the  meeting  was  favoured  with  the  attendance  of  his 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  from  his  neighbmiriug 
seat  of  Addiugton.  Similar  support  and  countenance  afforded 
generally  throughout  the  kingdom  to  these  meetings,  and  snnilar 
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doctrine  inculcated  at  them,  would  do  all  that  the  best  friends 
of  the  Establishment  can  desire  in  aid  of  the  ministerial  and  pro- 
fessional laboui-s  of  the  Clergy  ;  and  would  do  it  in  the  only  way 
which  our  rejjgion  or  the  spirit  of  our  Church,  in  fact,  allows 
ot, — in  a  spirit  of  unmixed  charity. 


AfiT.  IX.  A  Charge,  delivered  to  the  Clergi/  of  the  Diocese  of 
Chester  at  the  rmilation  of  that  Diocese  in  Jnli/  and  August, 
18 17.  %  George  Henri/  Law,  D.D.  FJ{.:S.  and  A.S, 
Lord  Bishop  of  Chester.     Rodwell.     1817. 

X-     An  Address  delivered  to  the  young  Persons  who  zcere  con^ 

frmedat  the  late  f  isitation  of  the  Diocese  of  Chester  in  Julg 

and  August,   1817.     Bi/  George  Henrt/ Law,  D.D.  F.R. 

and  A.S.  Lord  Bishop  of'  Chester.     Chester  printed.     Rod' 

well.     J817. 

W  E  shall  offer  no  apology  for  classing  these  two  publications 
together ;  because  they  seem  to  us  to  confer  a  mutual  interest  oa 
each  other,  and  to  form  a  valuable  record  of  the  advantages, 
which  the  Church  will  ever  derive  from  the  stated  Visitations  of 
its  Episcopal  Guardians.  With  the  Apostolic  Pattern*  before 
him,  the  Bishop  of  Chester  carefully  accommodates  his  subject, 
and  his  language,  to  the  situation  and  character  of  those  whom  he 
addresses.  To  his  Clergy,  he  discourses  on  the  high  and  im- 
portant functions  of  the  Pastoral  Office  ;  on  the  Doctrines  which 
they  are  called  upon  to  teach,  and  the  duties  they  have  engaged 
to  perform  as  Ambassadors  for  Christ :  and  then,  descending 
from  this  exalted  station  of  authority  to  guide  the  young  and  in- 
experienced into  the  path  of  Truth ;  he  states  in  simplicity  and 
godly  sincerity  those  plain  and  fundamental  principles  of  belief 
and  practice,  upon  which  their  future  conduct,  as  confirmed 
ChristianSj  was  to  be  built. 

The  Address  delivered  by  the  Bishop  to  the  young  persons 
whom  he  had  confirmed,  is  marked  throughout  by  a  tone  of 
affectionate  and  persuasive  earnestness,  which  could  scarcely  fail 
to  make  a  deep  impression  on  their  minds ;  and  we  doubt  not 
that  the  advice  they  then  received,  will  occur  with  salutary  effect 
to  die  recollection  of  many,  when  they  enter  upon  the  busy  and 
seductive  scenes  of  active  life.  As  a  specimen  of  the  plain,  im- 
pressive manner,  in  which  the  Bishop  inculcated  upon  his  youth- 
ful audience  the  solemn  obligations  of  that  vow  and  profession. 


♦   1  Cor.  ix.  22. 
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which  they  had  just  ratified  and  confirmed  in  tiie  presence  of 
God  and  of  the  Church,  we  extract  the  following  passage. 

"  It  only  then  now  rcnuiins  for  mo,  to  point  out  tlje  siu'e  conse- 
quences which  will  accrue  from  jour  observance  or  breach  of  the' 
obligations,  which  you  have  now  in  your  own  persons  undertaken; 
and  those  consequences  are  no  less  important,  than  the  salvation  or 
the  loss  of  your  immortal  souls — no  less  than  Heaven  or  Hell.  If 
yoU  continue  to  be  Christians,  you  will  enjoy  a  peace  of  mind  ot 
'.vhich  nothing  on  earth  can  deprive  you.  You  will  also,  in  all  hu- 
man probability,  enjoy  your  share  of  those  worldly  comforts  which 
a  kind  Pr'uidc-nce  has  abundantly  strewed  in  your  way:  and,  what 
is  above  and  beyond  all  human  considerations,  you  will  rise  from 
your  graves  to  everlasting  glory  and  happiness,  in  the  presence  of 
angels  and  of  God.  But  if  you  forget  what  you  have  now  promised, 
jf  you  cease  to  be  the  children  of  God,  you  will  feel  the  stings  of 
conscience  and  remorse  during  a  sad  journey  through  life:  you  will 
forfeit  the  approbation  and  favour  of  man ;  and  the  tormcnls  which 
await  the  wicked  and  impenitent,  for  ever  and  ever,  it  is  dreadful  to. 
contemplate,  neither  will  I  attempt  to  describe  them."     P.  1'2. 

In  the  opening  of  his  Charge,  the  Bishop  recalls  to  the  recol- 
lection of  his  Clergy  some  of  the  subjects,  to  which,  on  a  former 
occasion,  he  had  directed  their  direction.  On  these  topics,  he  iu" 
forms  them  that  his  sentiments  had  undergone  no  change  : 

"  Nothing  has  occurred  since  my  last  Visitation,  which  has,  ir» 
ai,iy,  the  smallest  degree,  induced  me  to  alter  the  opinions,  which  I 
then  frit  mysolf  called  upon,  to  submit  to  you.  On  the  contrary, 
mature  n  fl-ction,  as  well  as  subsequent  events, — all  have  tendecJ, 
more  stroni^ly  to  confirm  them.  If  those  Institutions  against  which 
I  guarded  you,  appeared  unfriendly  to  our  Ecclesiastical  Establish- 
ments at  that  period  of  time,  do  they,  let  me  ask  you,  appear  less 
so  at  the  present  ?  Have  they  become,  what  they  profe^^ed  to  be,  a 
bond  of  annty  and  unity?  Has  a  single  duubt  been  satisfied,  a  single 
fear  allayed  ?"     P.  5. 

Every  impartial  observer  will,  we  are  Convinced,  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  replying  to  these  queries.  Far  from  becoming  a  bond  of 
amity  and  union,  disunion  and  contention  iiave  marked  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Bible  Society  throughout  the  kingdom  :  and  if,  in 
any  instance,  Churchmen  and  JJissenters  have  apparently  united 
to  promote  the  objects  of  that  Society,  the  advantages,  (if  indeed 
any  real  advantages  can  be  expected  to  result  from  sucIj  an  out- 
ward show  of  harmony)  have  been  more  than  counterbalanced 
hv  the  jeahnisies  and  heart-burnings,  the  mutual  expostulations 
and  reproaches,  which  its  introduction  has  occasioned  anion* 
Churchmen  themselves.  The  proselyting  spirit  of  the  Society 
has  urged  its  advocates  to  disregard  every  feeling  of  delicacy  or 
, respect,  wlnich  might  interfere  with  the  extension  of  its  donjinion. 
:'-!''  The 
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The    whole   apparatus    of  Couimittees,  and  Ass-oriatlons,  and 
Penny  CliibSj  has  been  put  in  motion  in  districts,  wjjere  not  even 
a  plausible  pretext  could  be  invented  for  the  intrusion;  where 
even  the  domiciliary  visits  of  the  Society's  agents  failed  in  esta- 
blishing proof  of  that  want  of  Bibles,  by  which  its  introduction 
might  have  been  speciously  defended  ;  and  where  tiiose,  to  whom 
the  spiritual  superititendance  of  the  proposed  splrere  of  its  ope- 
rations had  been  legally  committed,    had  rejected  its  proposals, 
and  deprecated  its  interference.     In  too  many  iuiitances,  not  only 
have  auxiliary  institutions  been  formed  in  contempt  of  the  known 
sentiments  and  wishes  of  the  resident  clergy  ;  but  the  orators  of 
the  day  have  mingled  their  encomiums  of  the  Societv,  with  (he 
most  disparaging  representations  of  the  views  and  objects  of  all 
who  have  declined  its  connection  ;  designating  the  parishes,  where 
its  plans  had  not  been  countenanced,  as  the  dark  corners  of  ihe 
earth  ;  and  the  Clergy  who  had  felt  it  their  duty  to  oppose  its 
progress,  as  men  afraid  to  look  upon  the  light  of  truth,  and  hos- 
tile to  the  dispersion  of  the  Scriptures.     When  such  measures 
have  been  adopted,  and  such  language  has  been  used  by  the  sup- 
porters of  this  Society,  how  could  the  doubts  be  satisfied,  how- 
could  the  apprehensions  be  allayed,  which  its  proceedings  and  its 
success  had  excited  !  Happily  for  the  Church  and  for  the  country, 
these  doubts  and  apprehensions  have  not  been  disregarded  ;  and 
those  whom  experience  has  convinced  of  their  justice,  have  stood 
forward  with  a  spirit  and  activity  which  may  yet  be  competent  to 
ward  off  the  danger.    The  beneficial  influence  of  the  Society  for 
promoting  Christian  Knowledge  has  been,  in  consequence,  ex- 
tended through  the  kingdom,  by  the  operation  of  Diocesan  and 
District  Committees;  and  the  education  of  ihe  poor  in  the  piin- 
ciples  of  the  established  Church,  has  been  provided  for  by  the 
rapid  increase  of  National  Schools.     With  pleasure  we  record 
the  fact, that,  iu  tlu?  Diocese  of  Cliester,  (and  we  doubt  not  that 
the  same  may  be  said  with  equal  truth  of  many  other  Dioceses) 
this  great  work  has  been  so  far  accomplished,  that  tlie  advocates 
of  the  Bible  Society  can  no  longer  plead  the  wants  of  the  pooi- 
as  an  apology  for  their  interference  ;  nor  can  the  supporters  of  n. 
gf.ueralized  system  of  education  pretend,  that,  without  their  aid, 
the  children  of  the  lower  classes  must  grovv'  up  in  ignorance. 

On  these  in^portaBt  subjects,  the  Bishop  speaks  with  that  au- 
thority and  decision,  which  well  became  the  soleiun  occasion,  and 
his  own  high  office.  W  hen  bringing  before  the  view  of  his  Clergy 
those  doctrines,  which,  as  Ministers  of  the  Ciiurch  of  England', 
they  have  solemnly  bound  themselves  to  teach  ;  he  feels  himself 
called  upon,  not  only  to  state  clearly  and  without  reserve^  what 
ought  to  be  the  substance  of  their  teaching,  but  also  to  cautioa 
thera  against  those  erroi>eous  opinions,  which  unfortunately  too 
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many  in  the  present  day  have  espoused.  After  dwelling  with  sp- 
propriate  earnestness  on  the  great  distingnisliin?  tenet  of  our  holy 
faith,  the  salvation  of  lost  man  thr(Mic;)i  Jesus  Christ  alone  ;  the 
Bishop  adverts  to  the  terms  of  that  covenant,  under  which  the 
fallen  son  of  Adam  is  admitted  unto  the  privileges  of  the  re- 
deemed children  of  God  ;  and  he  urges  the  necessity  of  plainly 
declaring,  that  compliance  with  these  terras  can  alone  render  the 
professed  disciples  of  Christ  meet  for  partaking  in  the  heavenly 
wlorv. 

"  We  cannot  suppose,  that  the  Son  of  Goil  would  have  descended 
upon  earth  without  our  bt-inu  called  uptm  to  Leheve  in  liim  ;  we 
cannot  suppose,  that  he  would  have  delivered  to  us  coinmaudmcnts, 
withourour  being  called  upon  to  keep  them.  Insteaii  iheret'orc  of 
disuniting,  what  shoul<l  ever  have  been  inseparable,  taith  and  works, 
let  the  Minister  of  Christ  inculcate  the  necissity,  and  duties  of  each. 
The  one  is  the  tree,  the  other  the  fruit."      V,   l.j. 

Having  thus  explained  to  their  hearers  the  terms  of  the  Chris-^ 
tiati  Covenant,  the  Bi.^hop  reconnnends  his  Clergy  next  to  shew, 
that,  on  these  terms,  salvation  is  freely  offered  to  all. 

*'  Here  there  is  no  preference,  no  exclusiim.  In  tlic  ii'.fancy  of 
the  world  God  selecteil  a  peculiar  peoph',  and  made  tlietn  the  depo- 
sitory ot  [lis  will  and  laws  ;  but  in  the  tulness  ot'tiinc,  he  command* 
ed  all  nun  every  where  to  repent,  and  pruclaimed  unto  all,  rcmisiioh 
t»f  sins,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."     P.    14. 

In  support  of  this  scriptural  position,  we  meet  with  some  re- 
marks on  that  misconception  ot  St.  Paul's  language,on  which  the 
Calvinistic  svstem  of  personal  I'^Iection  and  Kcproljalion  has  been 
built;  a  system  which  dejjrives  man  of  fiee  agency,  and  repie- 
tenting  him  as  the  victim  of  an  irrespective  and  unalterable  de- 
cree, exposes  him  to  the  delusions  of  presumptuous  confidence, 
or  the  horrors  of  des|>air.  These  f;Ual  misinterprtlafions  of  holy 
writ,  the  Bishop  earnestly  exhorts  liis  Clergy  lo  avoid  ;  aiid  at 
the  same  time  he  vindicates,  as  sound  and  sicriptural,  that  preacii- 
in",  which  inculcates  the  absolute  necessity  of  an  holy  life,  by 
describing  man  as  an  accountable  being,  eirabled  by  his  owii  ex- 
ertions, under  divine  grace,  to  work  out  his  salvation  ;  and  amena- 
ble lo  the  justice  of  an  otiended  (Jod,  if  through  his  negligence, 
or  wilful  disobedience,  that  work  is  not  completed. 

*•  It  has  been  said,  more  particularly  by  them,  who  are  denomi- 
nated Evangelical,  that  the  Clergy  of  our  Church  preach  rather  a 
system  of  ethics,  than  a  system  of  Divinity;  that  they  inculcala 
heathenish  morality,  hut  not  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Sa- 
viour. In  answer,  however,  let  me  ask,  whether  the  Gospel  be  not 
pure  morality  founded  upon  Christian  principles :  whether  th^  Ser- 
mon 
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mon  of  our  blessed  Loal  himself  be  not  a  fit  model  for  our  oh-d. 
But,  vvhc'thcr  tlic  charge  bu  or  be  not  true,  wiili  respect  to  the  Mi- 
nisiers  of  our  Cliuich  at  any  foriucr  period  of  tune,  yet  does  it  not, 
in  any  degree  we  believe,  attach  to  the  Clergy  of  the  present  day. 
^'hey  ground  tlieir  discourses  on  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Chris- 
tian Revelation.  They  first  shew  the  imperfection  and  debasement 
of  our  fallen  nature  ;  the  iiieinciency  of  human  tnerit,  but,  through 
redemption  and  grace.  Thence  they  deduce  the  necessity  of  faith, 
not  forgetting  at  the  same  time  to  (ieclure,  as  the  manner  of  some 
is,  that  vve  n:ust  add  to  taith  holiness,  without  which  no  man  shall 
see  the  Lord.  Jf  this  be  liejiilunish  morality,  then  indeed  the  Mi- 
nisters of  our  Ciiurch  must  stiind  self-condemned.  If  this  hfynot  to 
preach  Christ,  then,  my  lleverend  Brethren,  both  you  and  1,  alas! 
have  preached  in  vain."     P.  81. 

From  the  doctrines  wliicli  tlie  Clersv,  in  the  flischar<>e  of  their 
sacred  office,  are  called  upon  to  deliver  ;  tiie  Bishop  passes  oi)  to 
the  manner,  in  which  that  important, part  of  their  duty  should  be 
perforn)t'd  ;  and  he  strongly  urges  the  necessity  of  earnestness 
and  devotional  fervour  in  all  t  eir  public  ministrations  ;  and  above 
all,  of  exhibiting  in  (heir  lives  ihat  pattern  of  holiness,  which  by 
tlieir  teaching  they  call  upon  otliers-to  imitate. 

We  are  fully  convinced  that  the  Clergy,  genernlly  speaking, 
conscientiously  perform  those  duties,  which  his  Lordship  so  well 
describes.  It  cannot  be  expected,  that  an  order  so  numerous 
should  be  wholly  free  from  the  failings  and  frailties  of  our  nature; 
but  as  a  body  of  men,  we  may  safely  say  that  the  character  of 
the  Clergy  is  unimpeachable.  And  it  would  be  difficult  to  point 
out  the  country,  or  the  period  in  ecclesiastical  history,  since  the 
Apostolic  age,  which  has  produced  a  Priesthood  more  adorned 
Nvith  the  best  qualities  of  the  head  and  he^art ;  more  learned,  more 
orthodox,  more  {)ure  in  their  morals,  more  diligent  in  their  holy 
calling,  than  the  present  Ministers  of  our  own  Church.  Rare 
indeed  are  the  instunces  of  gross  misconduct,  which  are  allcd"-ed 
against  any  of  their  number  ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  fewer  still 
are  those,  in  which  delinquency  is  concealed  ;  for  the  clerical 
body  is  "  a  city  set  upon  an  hill,  which  cannot  be  hid  ;"  and  many 
are  ready  to  mark  its  slightest  deviations  from  rectitude  with  un- 
sparing bitterness  of  censure.  Of  this  however  the  warmest 
friends  of  the  Church  will  not  complain  :  to  an  immoral  Clergy- 
man, as  the  Bishop  justly  observes, ''  the  abhorrence  of  mankind 
attaches  with  peculiar  justice  ;"  p.  33.  nor  would  we  screen  such 
u  character  from  its  merited  condemnation.  But  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  obserxe,  that,  where  so  many  watch  with  keen,  we  had 
almost  said  malignant  eyes  for  occasions  of  reproof,  and  so  few 
are  those  to  whom  it  will  with  justice  attach,  the  inference  will  be 
in  favour  of  an  order  of  men,  whose  coudiict  is  so  well  able  to 
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abide  the  scrutiny.  But  tliougli  few  are  bold  enough,  \n  dtliance 
of  truth  and  justice,  to  declare  against  the  vict^s  of  the  Clergy  ;  the 
t^le  of  their  indolence  or  indifference  is  artfully  and  perseveringly 
spread^  and  it  has  gained  credence  among  some,  whose  attach- 
ment to  the  Church,  cannot  be  doubted.  It  will  we  believe  be 
f(»und,  that  these  persons  have  been  deceived  by  the  reports  of 
concealed  enemies ;  or  liave  adopted  their  opinicjns,  from  a  par- 
tial or  hasty  view  of  the  conduct  of  a  few,  in  situations  not  alto- 
gl:iher  favourable  to  the  display  of  those  virtues,  or  the  exercise 
of  those  duties,  which  best  adorn  the  clerical  character.  But  we 
would  conjure  such  persons,  not  to  judge  of  the  whole  order  by 
a  few  vain  or  trilling  characters,  who  may  sometimes  perhaps  be 
found  lounging  at  a  fashionable  watering  place,  or  figuring  in 
those  excrescences  of  our  establishment,  the  well  aired  proprie- 
tary Chapels,  where  the  success  of  the  speculation  dcpeniJs  un  the 
popularity  of  the  preacher.  They  who  would  know  the  real 
charactf  r  of  the  parochial  Clergy,  nmst  trace  it  in  the  scene  of 
their  labours;  and  whether  they  follow  them  through  their  un- 
remitling  and  toilsome  avocations  in  populous  towns;  or  consider 
them,  as  occupied  in  the  discharge  of  the  comparatively  eas}', 
lliough  important  ofhre  of  the  village  Pastor;  we  are  well  assured 
that  they  will  find  them  neither  dt.hcient  in  zeal,  in  knowledge,  or 
in  conduct ;  quietly  and  unostentatiously  labouring  in  their  high 
calling  ;  "  pointing  out,  and  leading  their  followers  on  the  road 
to  Heaven."     P.  28. 

]t  is  to  be  feared  that  the  character  of  the  Clergy  may  have 
suffered  in  some  degree,  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  from  the 
frequent  discussion  of  the  laws  which  })articulariy  affect  them  ; 
n\id  the  various  measures,  which  have  at  "different  times  been 
brought  forward,  to  enforce  their  residence.  Every  friend  of  the 
Church  will  be  anxi(nis  to  promote  the  residence  of  the  Clergy, 
as  far  as  the  deteriorated  patrimony  of  the  Establishment  will 
permit;  but  when  it  is  considered,  how  miserably  inadequate 
5t  large  portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  benetices  are,  to  provide  even 
decent  support  and  accommodaUon  for  their  incumbents ;  can- 
dour will  suggest  to  us  many  better  reasons  for  non-resideuce,  ihan 
the  indolence  or  lukewarmncss  of  the  Clergy.  We  conclude  our 
extracts  from  the  interestiiig  Charge  before  us,  with  the  following 
decisive  testimony  of  tlie  Bishop  of  Chester  on  this  subject  ;  the 
prudent  enemy  of  the  Church  will,  we  Kiay  predict,  scarcely  at- 
tempt its  confutation. 

"  INIost  decidedly  have  I  approved  of  every  measure  which  has. 
lately  been  brought  forward,  wiih  a  view  of  promoting  the  re.sidence 
of  the  Clergy.  And  ibis  my  approbation  would  have  been  unquali- 
fierl,  had  a  larger  (liicretioiiiiry  power  been  allowed,  to  the  legal  and 
proper  guardians  of  the  Church.  Such  power,  I  am  satisi^ed,  would 
•^  not 
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not  have  been  abused,  but  would  have  been  exercised  by  them,  with 
credit  to  themselves,  and  benefit  to  others.  But — aliter  visum  est. 
We  cannot  at  the  same  time  but  regret,  that,  in  conbequcnce  of  these 
multiplied  eiiactmenls,  an  opinion  has  gone  forth,  unfavourable  to 
the  character  and  estimation  of  the  parochial  Clergy.  It  has  been 
thought  and  said,  that  they  who  should  set  an  example  to  others, 
must  themselves  be  goailed  on  to  do  their  duty.  Much,  however, 
should  I  be  wanting  to  the  cause  of  truth,  and  to  you,  my  Reverend 
Brethren,  if  I  did  nut  declare,  that  at  no  former  period  of  our  Church 
History,  hath  there  been  more  learning,  more  public  and  j)rivatc 
worth,  and  kt  me  add,  more  residence  among  the  Clergy  than  at  ihw 
present  day."     P.  S3. 


Art.  Xr.  Oriii^inal  Letters  from  Bichard  Baxter,  S^i\  Edited 
by  Rebecca  IVanier,  of  Beech  Cottage,  near  Balk.  bvo. 
pp.  303.      Longman  and  Co.      181?. 

1  H  E  letters  of  persons,  not  addressed  to  ourselves,  can  only 
be  valuable  in  one  or  other  of  three  ways  :  either  fioin  the  in- 
trinsic excellence  of  the  composition,  considered  as  speciaieus 
of  the  art  of  epistolary  corieipondence ;  in  which  class  the  letters 
of  Pliny  the  youngtr,  and  oi  Mad.  de  Sevigne,  (thongh  in  oppo- 
site ways)  fonn  the  most  striking  example  ;  or  else,  from  the 
interest  which  we  take  in  the  uauie  and  tluiracter  of  the  writer  ; 
such  are  the  letters  of  Sir  liichard  Steele  lo  his^^ife,  and  the  late 
Lord  Chaiham  to  his  nephew,  and  many  others  which  might  be 
mentioned,  \vh(>se  merit  is  altogether  derivative;  or  lastly,  from 
the  facts,  or  otherwise  valuable  matter,  contained  in  them  ;  stich 
as  those  of  Cicero,  Lord  Chesterfield,  Sir  WUliani  I'emple,  and 
innumerable  others  of  \arious  degrees  of  vahie,  according  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  may  have  been  written.  With 
respect  to  the  letters  which  the  fair  editor  of  the  v.  ork  before 
us  has  collected  into  a  volume,  we  caiuiot  say  that  in  either  of 
the  above-mentioned  ways  do  they  possess  any  cousidcrai)Ie  value. 
The  names  of  Dr.  Cheyne,  and  Mr.  Gilpin,  and  Joseph  Fowd^e, 
and  Mrs.  Montagu,  and  the  Rv  v.  Joduia  Jeans,  and  the  Rev. 
Clandius  Buchanan,  and  T — .  E — .  Esq.  senior,  to  Miss  E — . 
and  Mrs.  E — .  and  froin  *  *  *  lo  *  *  *,  are  not  sufficiently 
prized,  or  sufficiently  known  in  literature,  to  confer  upon  a  few 
fragments  of  their  familiar  correspondence  any  considerable  value, 
without  the  aid  of  other  recommendations.  As  to  the  letters 
ascribed  to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  Pope,  and  Dr.  Johnson, 
{hey  might  perhaps  be  curious,  did  we  possess  i)o  other  recorgis 
ff  their  private  intercowrse  ;  but  the  fact  is,  we  know  quite  as 
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much  of  this  as  is  desirable.  There  are  in  the  collection  before 
us  a  considtrable  miiuber  of  letters  from  Mr.  Pope  to  William 
Fortescue,  Esq.  which,  we  are  infurmed,  ^'  have  escaped  all 
former  editors."  If  we  may  judge  from  the  specimens  here 
given,  \Ae  cannot  but  think  that  our  poet's  former  editors  may 
very  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  connived  at  their  escape. 
\Vc  shall  subjoin  a  specimen,  and  for  this  purpose  present  our 
readers  with  the  first  of  those  preserved:  the  whole  number  by 
Pope  is  thirteen. 

«  LETTER  VII. 

"  To  Wm.   Fortescue,  Esq;  at  Fallapit,  near  Ki/igsbriJge, 

Devonshire. 
"  DEAR  siu,  Sept.  :0,  17'2-i-. 

"  I  heartily  tliank  you  for  yours  ;  and  the  rather,  heciuisc  you 
are  so  kind  as  to  employ  me,  though  but  in  little  matters  ;  I  take  it 
as  an  earnest  you  would  do  so  in  greater. 

"  As  to  the  house  <»f  preparation  for  the  small-pox,  why  should 
it  not  be  my  own  ?  It  is  entirely  at  your  service,  and  I  fancy  two 
beds,  or  three  upon  necessity,  (besides,  your  servants  may  be  dis- 
posed  of  in  the  next  house  to  me,)  will  amply  furnish  your  family. 

"  It  is  true,  the  small-pox  has  been  in  Twituam,  but  is  pretty 
well  none  u|}'.  I  can't  find  any  village  more  free  from  it  so  near 
London,  e.xeept  that  of  Petersham,  where  I  hear  it  has  not  been; 
but  I'll  further  inform  myself,  upon  your  next  notice. 

"  As  to  the  receipt  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox's  eye-water,  which  I  have 
found  benefit  from,  it  is  very  snnple,  and  only  this  :  Take  a  pint  of 
camphorated  spirit  of  wine,  and  infuse  thereinto  twoscruples  of  elder 
flowers.  Let  them  remain  in  it,  and  wash  your  temples,  and  the 
nape  of  your  neck,  but  do  not  put  it  aitoyour  eyes,  for  it  will  smart 
abominably. 

"  When  you  have  taken  breath  for  a  week  or  two,  and  had  the 
full  possessioji  of  that  blessed  indolence  which  you  so  justly  \alue, 
after  your  'long  labours  and  peregrinations,  I  hope  to  see  you  here 
again  ;  first  exerci^ng  the  paternal  care,  and  exemplary  in  the  ten^ 
tier  offices  of  a  pattr  familias,  and  then  conspicuous  in  the  active^ 
scenes  of  business,  ehJquent  at  the  bar,  and  wise  in  the  chamber  of 
council,  the  future  honour  of  your  native  Devon  ;  and  to  fill  as  great 
a  part  in  the  iiistory  of  that  county  tor  your  sagacity  and  gravity  in 
the  laws,  as  Esquire  Bickford  is  likely  to  do  for  his  many  experi- 
ments in  natural  philosophy. 

"  I  am  forced  to  dispatch  this  by  the  post,  which  is  going,  or  else 
I  could  not  have  forborne  to  expatiate  upon  what  I  last  mentioned, 
1  must  now  only  give  Mr.  Bickford  my  services,  and  join  'em  to 
those  I  shall  ever  ofl'er  to  your  own  family. 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 
"  Your  faithfullest,  affectionate  servant, 

"  A.  POPE. 

**  Gay  was  well  five  days  ago,  at  Chiswick."     P,  37» 
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The  name  of  Pope  confers  a  degree  of  interest  upon  any  tliin;^ 
proceeding  from  his  pen  ;  we  have,  therefore,  ihouiiht  proper 
to  instance  one  of  the  letters  written  by  him  as  most  likely  ty 
attract  the  attention  of  the  reader  on  a  first  view  of  the  volume. 
The  remaining  letters  are  generally  very  credilal\^e  to  the  writers 
oi  them,  trom  the  feelings  and  principles  they  Irequently  incul- 
cate ;  bnt  we  doubt  wheiher  they  are  likely  to  repay  oiir  fair 
editor  fur  ilie  trouble  she  has  taken. 


Akt.  XII.  7k'o  Sermons,  preached  at  the  Parish  Church  of 
Saiidentead,  Sitrri/,  on  November  19,  and  on  the  Third  Sun- 
daj/  in  Advent,  1817,  adverting  to  the  Circumstances  attend- 
ing some  late  Executions  of'  Ma/efactors  in  this  Country.  Bu 
the  late  John  Courtnci/,  M.A.  jormerljj  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.     Uidgway.      1817. 

Among  the  numerous  blessings  of  tlie  Gospel  Dispensation, 
ihe  appointment  of  a  regular  standing  Ministry  in  the  Cliurch, 
who  in  season  and  out  of  season,  adding  line  to  line  and  precept 
to  precept,  shall  endeavour  to  lead  their  flocks  through  faith  to 
practical  holiness,  is  not  among  the  least.  We  look  around  us  in 
our  o%vn  Establishment  with  peculiar  complacency,  and  consider 
the  great  number  of  faithful  laoourers  in  that  portion  of  otn-  Lord's 
vineyard,  which  is  planted  in  these  kingdoms,  as  a  proof  that  the 
great  shepherd  and  bishop  of  souls,  is  by  his  spirit  ruling  in  our 
Church,  and  superintending  its  concerns.  We  view  with  pleasure 
every  serious  conscientious  and  diligent  Cler<ryman,  who,  more 
anxious  for  utility  than  for  fame,  can  lay  aside  the  scholar,  without 
assuming  the  rustic,  in  addressing  his  rural  flock,  and  by  his  warn- 
ings, his  teachings,  and  his  example,  lead  them  on  gradually  from 
one  degree  of  grace  to  a  greater.  We  consider  the  crouded  assem- 
blies, which  fanaticism  or  mysticism,  or  confident  boldness  may 
collect,  as  very  equivocal  proofs  of  the  spirit  of  true  religion, 
whilst  we  deem  the  village  flocks,  wiih  which  the  face  of  this 
island  is  abundantly  decorated,  and  the  pious  and  learned  but 
unostentatious  ministers,  who  conduct  their  worship  with  simplir- 
city  and  edification,  as  the  genuine  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  and  as 
evident  that  we  yet  enjoy  much  of  that  righteousness  which 
exalteth  a  nation. 

These  remarks  are  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  the  two  sermons 
which  Mr.  Courtney,  at  the  close  of  his  ministerial  labours,  has 
presented  to  his  parishioners,  and  accompanied  with  a  Dedica- 
tion, which  may  be  considered  as  a  farewell  admonitionj  tending 
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to  correct  their  views,  to  imimiite  their  faith,  and  strengthen  tht'ir 
obedience. 

The  firi-t  of  these  Discourses  is  on  the  condition  of  the  peni- 
tent thief,  who  stiffeied  ou  iVIoutit  Calvary;  the  oilier  on  the 
iiiial  judgment ;  hut  botli  subjects  are  .so  connected  together  by 
the  preacher,  ihat  one  nmy  be  considered  the  continuation  of  the 
other. 

We  know  no  part  of  the  New  Testament,  whicli  has  been 
n)ade  the  subject  of  greater  mistake  and  misapprehension,  than 
this  occurrence  of  the  pardon  granted  by  our  Lord  to  the  le- 
pentant  criminal  at  the  hour  of  death.  It  was  strictly  a  miracle, 
like  all  the  other  instantaneous  conversions  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament.  In  some  respects,  it  resembles  the  case  of  the 
miraculous  conversion  of  St. Paul,  who,  though  previously  he  had 
a  zeal  without  k\iowledge,  had  yet  a  zeal  for  God  ;  ii  is  like  that 
of  tlie  Eunuch,  who  before  his  conversion  by  Philip,  studied  with 
diligence  the  inspired  w  ritings  ;  and  like  that  of  Cornelius,  whose 
prayers  and  alms,  previously  to  his  conversion,  had  come  up  for  a 
memorial  before  God.  In  fact,  all  the  sudden  conversions  with 
which  we  are  made  acquainted  by  the  New  Testament,  were  the 
result  of  miracles,  either  as  in  the  case  of  the  great  assembly  in 
the  day  of  Ptntecost,  or  in  the  different  individuals  which  we 
have  noticed.  We  natmally  then  class  the  history  of  the  penitent 
thief  M  ith  the  other  miraculous  conversions ;  and  we  are  com- 
pelled to  do  this,  because  the  promises  of  religion  are  made  to  a 
holy  life,  but  never  to  a  penitent  death ;  because,  though 
in  the  parable  of  the  husbandman,  our  Lord  represents  a  new 
aera,  as  given  to  those  called  at  the  eleventh  hour,  but  notices  not 
any  called  at  the  twelfth  hour,  when  the  period  for  labour  was  past. 

If  the  case  of  the  penitent  thief  then  was  miraculous,  out  of  the 
usual  course  of  nature,  a  deviation  from  the  ordinary  dispensatioa 
of  God's  providence,  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  from  it  to 
draw  inferences  applicable  to  wicked  men  in  the  present  day, 
who,  with  tlse  light  of  the  Gospel  to  guide,  and  its  promises  and 
threatenings  to  alarm  and  animate  them,  yet  go  on  in  a  course  of 
sin,  in  the  expectation  tliat  by  some  miraculous  operation,-  they^ 
like  this  penitent,  may  at  the  last  moment,  without  a  change  of 
habit,  by  a  mere  change  of  persuasion,  become  meet  for  the  inhe- 
ritance of  the  saints  in  light. 

This  error  is  combated  in  the  sermons  before  us,  if  not  with 
extraordinary  acuteness  or  subtiliy,  yet  with  an  earnestness, a  plain.. 
Bess,  and  a  sincerity  much  more  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  a  con^ 
gregation  of  humble  christians  ;  and  yet  sufticient  proofs  in  these 
apparently  casual  and  ordinary  sermons  are  shewn,  that  on  occa- 
sions that  demand  it,  the  author  is  capable  of  reaching  the  higher 
graces  of  composition^  which  in  this  instance  he  very  wisely  does 
not  attempt. 
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Art.  XIII.  A  Sermon,  preached  at  St.  3Iari/s,  Oxford, 
August  29,  18 17,  at  the  Primary  Vhitation  of  the  Honour- 
able and  Right  Reverend  Edzcard,  Lord  Bishop  of  Orford. 
By  F.  Haggitt,  D.D.  Pre/jcndarj/  of  Durham,  and  Rector 
of  Nu?ieham  Courtcinn/,  Oxon.  4to.  Parker,  Oxibrc! ; 
Kodweil  and  Co.  London.     1817- 

JL  HIS  masterly  and  elegnnt  Sermon  is,  in  every  respect,  worthy 
of  its  reverend  autlior.  The  time  and  occasion  of  its  deUvery 
were  happily  suited  to  its  object ; — a  consideration  of  the  dangers 
%vhich  hang  over  our  country,  and  whicii  tbreafen  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  Christian  religion,  from  the  impious  and  treasonable 
machinations  of  the  disaffected.  Having  taken  a  summary  view 
of  Churchhistory  down  lo  ihe  jjeriotl  of  the  Reformation,  Dr.  H. 
proceeds,  as  his  text,  Galat.  i.  7,  would  naturally  lead  him,  to 
tha  main  subject  of  his  discourse  ;  and  shews,  first,  the  quaUty, 
inruience,  and  urgency  of  tiie  present  dangers  ;  and  secondly,  the 
means  by  which,  with  God's  blessing,  they  may  be  averted. 

"  Infidelity  and  treason/'  says  Dr.  II.  "  iiavo  indeed  appeared 
in  other  times,  but  vviili  a  separate  existence;  and  a  compound  of 
the  two  is  a  singular  iiifiictioii  reserved  for  the  period  in  which  we 
Jive."     P.  5. 

*'  The  directors  know  that,  ere  the  multitude  become  subservient 
to  their  will,  the  impediment  ot  faith  mu^t  be  removed  ;  for  faith 
js  a  monitor  of  duties,  and  t.f  duties  incompatible  with  treason. 
Accordingly,  they  try  to  unchrisliuiiize  the  land  ;  theygive  kctures 
in  impiety,  which  they  print  and  disseminate  around  ;  they  calum- 
jiiate  the  tendency  and  tenets  of  religion  ;  they  in;-ult  its  holiness 
ivith  blaspiiemics,  and  invalidate  lis  force  witli  mockery;  well 
aware  that  we  cannot  revere  what  we  learn  to  scorn,  and  are  easily 
detached  from  what  v/e  cease  to  vahie."     P.  9. 

"  The  dii'jrder  then  which  now  prevails  is  of  no  ordinary  kind  ; 
jts  aspect  is  terrific,  its  operation  deadly  ;  every  bltssiug,  public  or 
domestic,  would  be  blighted  by  its  touch  ;  it  portends  convulsions 
of  the  slate,  and  the  dissolution  of  society  ;  for  national  bodies  are 
cemented  by  religion.  Nor  would  this  pestilence  destroy  alone 
the  establishments  which  made  us  great,  and  jiie  institutions  that 
made  us  happy;  it  would  poison  the  source  of  iijdividual  good;  it 
would  sever  man  from  man,  and  all  of  us  fiom  God  ;  it  would  banish 
confidence,  and  justice,  and  beneficence,  and  ail  the  charities  of 
life;  anc'  amidst  the  desolation  1^,0  ray  of  comfort  would  appear; 
the  surest  solace  of  affliction,  the  best  emollient  of  pain,  the  sup- 
port, the  hope,  the  refuge  of  expiring  nature,  all  would  perish  ia 
the  wreck."    P,  Ip. 
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The  means  recommencled  by  Dr.  Hagffitt,  for  averting  these 
Hangers,  are,  1.  Tliat  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  evil  should  be 
fullv  explained  to  the  unwary :  2.  Tliat  the  coniniunity  in  general 
shouUl  co-operate  in  resisting  its  progress  ;  3.  That  the  clergy  in 
particular  shorihl  endeavour  to  promote  loyalty  and  good  order, 
bv  guarding,  with  redoubled  care,  the  principles  of  their  flocks  ; 
4.  That  legal  pro^•i.si^>n  should  be  made  for  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  whole  population  ;  and  5.  That  an  adequate  number 
of  new  churches  should  be  provided  at  home,  and  th.e  adsantages 
of  religious  worship  be  secured  to  otu'  settlements  abroad. 
These  measures  are  w  ell  calculated  to  remove  the  evil  ;  and  we 
liope  that,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  they  will  be  adopted. 
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The  Reasonableness  of  Protestantism:  a  Sermon,  preached  to  the  Congrega- 
tion ot  Protestant  Disscnlers,  Harlow,  'J'hur.sday,  Dec.  25,  1817,  and  designed 
to  coninieiaorate  the  Tri-Ccatcnary  of  the  llclorraation.  By  Thoma*  finch. 
Is.  o"(i. 

A  Sermon,  preached  in  the  parish  Church  of  Halifax,  21st  of  Dec.  1817,  be- 
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Itora  Mo'aicK ;  or,  a  Di'sserf.iticm  on  ilie  Cipflibilitj'  and  Tlicology  of  tfi« 
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AuT.  I.    History  of  BrazU.     By  Robert  Southty.    Parts  the 
First  and  Second.     4to.     Longman  and  Co.       1816. 

vTE  owe  Mr.  Southey  some  apology  for  not  having  taken  that 
early  notice  of  these  volumes,  to  which  the  vast  body  of  new  in- 
formation contained  in  them,  the  laborious  research  employed  in 
collecting  and  arranging  the  necessary  materials,  and  the  lively 
simplicity  of  the  narrative  so  eminently  entitled  them.  Circum- 
stances, into  which  it  is  needless  to  enter,  prevented  us  from  so 
doing ;  and  it  may  be  thought  perhaps,  that  having  delayed  so 
long  it  would  be  wiser  now  to  suspend  our  remarks  a  little  longer 
till  the  conclusion  of  the  work.  But  Mr.  Southey  has  advanced 
so  far,  that  as  accurate  a  judgment  may  now  be  formed,  as  if  the 
whole  history  were  finished  ;  and  we  are  anxious,  for  a  reason 
which  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  to  savour  of  critical  self-compla- 
cency, to  hasten  the  publication  of  such  remarks,  as  we  think  it 
light  to  make  on  his  manner  and  principles  of  history  writing, 
and  his  general  fitness  for  that  important  task.  It  is  very  well 
knovVn,  at  least  in  the  literary  Agora,  that  he  is  at  present  en- 
gaged in  recording  the  events  of  the  Peninsular  war.  That  was 
a  war  the  most  honourable  to  the  feeling  of  this  nation  at  home, 
and  to  the  courage  and  skill  of  her  children  of  all  ranks  abroad, 
as  well  as  the  most  generally  interesting  to  human  nature,  of  any 
which  the  pen  of  history  has  yet  recorded.  It  is  a  matter  there- 
fore of  more  than  merely  national,  though  it  is  of  eminently  national, 
importance,  that  such  a  war  should  meet  with  a  titling  historian. 
Mr.  Southey  is  performing  a  public  work,  in  which  all  his  fel- 
low citizens  are  interested,  and  he  must  not  be  surprised  nor  dis- 
pleased if  they  venture  their  hints  or  remarks  N-mli  almost  impor- 
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lunate  freedom.  For  ourselves  we  have  little  reason  to  fear,  that 
he  will  be  indisposed  to  listen  with  attention  to  those,  who  have 
indeed  at  times  differed  from  bjm  widely,  but  who  have  never 
failed  to  treat  him  with  the  affectionate  lespect,  which  they  sin- 
cerely feel,  and  which  his  high  moral  worth  and  intellectual  at- 
tainments eminently  inspire. 

We  are  bound  then  in  estimating  his  character  as  an  historian 
from   the  perusal  of  these  volumes,  to  acknowledge    with  the 
warmest  praise,  oin-  conviction,  that  he  has  earnestly  sought  after 
the  truth  :  in  this  pursuit,  no  prejudice  seems  to  have  bewildered, 
nor  any  labour  to  have  deterred  or  wearied  him.     The  memor- 
able words  of  Polybius  have  never  been  out  of  his  mind  ;  ojam^ 
^CiJH  rcov   6(p£cov    dipoctpsQiiacuv    axqcialaci    to    oXov'    iilus    s^   laloqias 
dvatpaQBKJYiS  rris  dX'/tQsixs  to  xaTa7^si7ro/x£Vov  aul-ns  dvcu(^B'kES  yiyvs?^* 
iirr/VfJ^a.    oiousp  hIb  rwv  (piXcov  xa/'/jyo^uv,  »?£   rss   ly^^pai   sTraciviiv 
oxvTjTEov.  i.  14.     Equal  praise,  though  less  peculiar  to  the  histo- 
rian, is  due  to  him  for  the  warm  and  honest  right- niindedness, 
which  pervacies  and  animates  the  v\hole  narrative.     Thanks  to 
the  prevailing  influence  of  our   purifying  Rehgion,  such  is  the 
general  tone  of  feeling  among  English  readers,  that  no  man,  at 
this  day,  dares  to  recommend  or  even  to  dismiss  without  censure, 
whatever  in  policy  is  openly  dishonest  or  immoral ;    but  Mr. 
Southey's  is  a  higher  and  more  fervent  tone  than  this ;  it  is  not 
only  that  his  standard  of  judgment  is  the  unerring  rule  of  right  and 
wrong,  but  he  refers  everi/  thing  to  it  so  regularly,  so  naturally,  so 
much  of  course  ;  he  weighs  the  calculations  of  mere  worldly  po- 
licy so  lightly,  he  rejects  the  false  plea  of  iniquitous  necessity  so 
sternly,  and  sympathizes  so  warmly  with  the  exploits  or  the  suf- 
ii^rings  of  virtue,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  see,  that  his  moral 
strain  is  not  assumed  for  the  jjurpose,  but  flows  from  the  genuine 
and  matured  religion  of  the  heart.     This  would  be  foreign  front 
our  jurisdiction,  if  it  did  not  very  materially  raise  the  character 
and  add  to  the  utility  of  tiie  work  before  us.     After  this,  it  is  but . 
light  commendation  to  add,  that  his  narrative  is  lively  and  rapid, 
his  descriptions  of  scenery  picturesque,  and  his  faculty  of  ex- 
hibiting the  characteristic  points  in  his  personages,  happy  and 
"forcible.       "^  '"'* 

Having  paid  this  tribute  from  conviction,  it  is  now  our  duty 
to  make  a  few  remarks  though  of  an  opposite  nature,  which  the 
volumes  under  review  have  impressed  on  us.  Every  historian, 
we  presmrse,  lays  down  for  himself  certain  general  principles, 
which  regulate  him  more  or  less  in  his  plan  of  composition  ;  these 
it  is  important  to  discover,  in.  forming  our  judgment  of  the  au- 
thor, as  they  will  teach  us  vvhat  is  attempted,  and  we  may  then 
Isetter  detrrmine  whether  it  is  executed,  and  whether  it  was  wise 
to  attempt  the  execution.     Now  we  think  that  Mr.  Southey 
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writes  history  mainly  on  these  two  axioms  ;  that  the  object  of  the 
historian  is  to  tell  the  truth,  concerning  the  subject  on  which  he 
writes  ;  and  that  human  actions  ordinarily  spring  from,  and  de- 
pend on,  a  manifold  concatenation  -of  minor,  and  sometimes,  in 
themselves,  trifling  motives  and  circumstances.  From  these 
principles,  which,  as  mere  speculative  truths,  seem  to  a  certain  de- 
gree indisputable,  the  practical,  and  as  we  think,  erroneous,  con- 
clusion follows,  that  it  is  the  historian's  duty  to  unfold  minutely 
every  tiling  whether  important  and  interesting  in  itself  or  not, 
which  forms  part  of  the  chain  of  his  history  ;  in  short,  that  to  teii 
the  truth,  is  the  "  siimmum  bonum  per  se,"  and  that  we  cannot  tell 
the  truth  unless  we  literally  tell  the  whole  truth.  Some  conse- 
quences follow  from  these  positions,  not  tending  much  to  exalt 
the  historian's  office,  which  we  will  not  stay  to  notice ;  but  ad- 
mitting fully,  that  without  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  truth,  history 
is  worse  than  professed  fable,  we  contend  that  it  is  not  its  object 
simply  to  tell  the  truth  ;  this  is  properly  the  object  of  the 
journal,  or  the  chronicle;  the  models  from  which  we  draw  our 
ideal  of  a  perfect  historian,  teach  us  that  he  has  to  perform  a 
higher,  a  more  useful,  and  a  more  arduous  task ;  to  instruct  and 
improve  mankind  hy  telling  the  truth  ;  truth  is  but  one  mean  to 
his  end,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  truth  is  the  indispensable 
condition  under  which  he  labours  widi  his  subject  matter  to  the 
end  proposed.  We  may  undertake  the  longest  voyages  by  the 
pole  star,  or  the  compass,  but  we  must  be  fond  of  sailing  indeed, 
to  prosecute  them  for  the  sake  of  gazing  at  the  one,  or  observing 
the  other. 

If  this  be  thought  a  correct  view,  then  a  much  wider  field  is 
opened,  and  a  great  many  important  consequences  follow.  It  is 
implied  tlmt  events  are  not  merely  to  be  recorded,  but  to  be  se- 
lected, classed,  compared  and  estimated,  the  influence  of  each  on 
the  other  duly  pointed  out ;  where  it  begins,  and  where  it  ceases; 
at  certam  periods,  pauses  to  be  made,  and  summary  reviews 
taken  ;  moral  lessons  enforced,  and  principles  of  human  conduct 
deduced. 

This  is  a  very  slight  sketch,  yet  one  which  Mr.  Southey  has 
but  imperfectly  tilled  up.  The  fear  of  a  contrary,  and,  perhaps,  a 
more  pernicious  error,  if  we  mistake  not,  has  combined  with  the 
love  of  a  class  of  writers,  who  are  only  to  be  criticized  when  pro- 
posed as  models  for  imitation,  to  produce  this  effect.  Mr.  Southey 
might  well  deprecate  the  imperfect  and  delusive  picture  drawing 
of  our  most  popular  Scotch  historians,  with  whom,  as  some  one 
lias  said,  the  facts  are  like  so  many  isolated  pegs  to  hang  pre-con- 
ceived  systems,  and  opinions  upon ;  he  might  well  delight  in  the 
faithful,  the  hearty,  the  realizing,  and  individualizing  mmuteness, 
and  simplicity  of  the  old  chroniclers ;  but  why  as  a  scholar,  and 
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man  of  taste,  did  he  forget  Herodotus,  in  wlioai  he  might  have 
found  the  lively  narrative,  and  picturesque  description  of  the  lat- 
ter, combined  wiili  unity  and  regularity  of  plan,  as  well  as  pro- 
foundly philosophical  reflection  ;  or  why  as  one  delighting  in  the 
display  of  intellectual  strength,  did  he  not  turn  to  the  moral,  and 
pathetic  annalist  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  a  man  who  wrote 
with  all  the  neatness,  and  reasoned  with  all  the  acuteness,  and 
more  tiran  all  tlie  force  of  Robertson,  or  Hume,  while  he  dis- 
dained to  make  an  immortal  work  the  channel  of  prejudice,  or 
preconceived  opinion  of  whatever  description. 

It  is  foreign  from  our  purpose  to  enter  into  a  full  justification 
of  the  high  panegyric,  whic  ii  we  have  pronounced  on  the  two 
great  historians  of  Greece;  or  it  w«!iuld  be  indeed  a  soothing  re- 
laxation, from  a  reviewer's  daily  task,  to  expatiate  a  little  while  on 
so  delightful  a  subject,  a  subject  to  us  not  merely  interesting  in 
its  own  naline,  but  full  of  endearing  recollections  of  those  scenes 
and  companions  in  which,  and  with  tcliose  participation  and  as- 
sistance, we  first  entered  on  the  study  of  their  immortal  works, 
A  few  sentences,  however,  may  be  allowed  us,  which  may  serve 
to  elucidate  some  of  our  remarks  in  the  sequel,  on  the  history 
before  us.  i 

It  must  be  obvious,  then,  to  every  attentive  reader  of  these  his- 
torians, that  they  chose  their  subjects,  and  regulated  the  conduct 
of  their  works,  upon  principles  equally  strict  and  defined,  as  those 
which  seem  to  have  influenced  the  epic  and  dramatic  poets  of 
their  nation;  principles  indeed  not  very  dissimilar.  They  did 
not  sit  down  to  write  the  events  of  this  or  that  period  of  years 
indifferently,  nor  because  they  were  full  of  important  events,  nor 
even  because  fhc^  were  peculiarly  well  informed  as  to  those 
events;  these  circumstances  might  indeed,  and  probably  did  in- 
fluence them  ;  but  there  were  other  and  indispensable  conditions. 
It  was  indispensable  that  the  record  should  be  one  which  inte- 
rested and  gratitied  national  feeling,  but  on  this  we  do  not  now 
desire  to  dwell;  it  was  nidispensable,  that  the  period  chosen 
should  comprise  or  be,  indeed,  conicident  with  the  comnience- 
ment,  and  consummation  of  one  regular  series  of  connected 
events ;  not  ceriiwnly  the  conunencement  or  consummation, 
strictly  speaking,  in  all  their  causes  and  consequences  ;  but  so 
far  as  to  fr)rn!  one  epic  w  hole,  which  the  reader's  n)ind  could  com- 
prehend togetiier,  and  rest  on  widi  satisfied  curiosity.  This  was 
not  of  so  trifling  importance,  as  it  might  appear  at  Hrst  sight,  nor 
did  It  arise,  we  may  be  sure,  from  the  observance  of  any  posi- 
tive canon  of  criticism,  in  them,  more  than  m  Homer ;  good  sense 
fteems  to  have  suggested  the  rule,  and  the  advantages  resulting 
from  it  not  merely  iu  the  unity  of  design,  but  in  the  harmony  of 
eseculion,  fully  justify  its  adoption.     For  the  proposition  of  a 
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subject,  the  consummation  of  which  was  to  be  the  limit  of  the 
history,  iiecessaiily  estabhshed  also  a  criterion  of  the  relevancy 
or  irrelevancy  of  the  facts  to  be  recorded,  and  the  qne^^tions  dis- 
cussed in  the  course  of  it ;  it  served,  to  borrow  a  metaphor  from 
the  parade,  as  a  camp  colour  by  which  the  line,  and  every  part 
of  it  was  to  advance.  Episodes  and  digressions  indeed  were  by 
no  means  precluded,  but  they  were  rejiulated ;  there  might  be 
many  channels,  but  there  was  always  to  be  one  nnun  stream  ; 
they  were  all  to  flow  in  the  same  direction  at  least,  and  Hnally 
joining  to  issue  at  one  mouth. 

The  truth  of  these  remarks  as  applicable  to  Thucydides  will  . 
perhaps  be  readily  conceded  to  us,  for  he  has  the  reputation  of 
a  methodical  and  even  artificial  historian  ;  how  much  he  was 
above  the  character,  implied  in  the  term  artiricial,  we  will  not 
stay  to  demonstrate;  but  there  is  a  strange  prejudice,  on  this  point, 
with  regard  to  Herodotus,  and  few  esteem  him  otherwise,  than 
as  a  mere  rambling  story  teller,  entertaining  indeed,  but  without 
plan  or  reflection,  telling  all  he  had  seen  or  heard,  just  as  it  came 
uppermost  in  his  recollection.  The  fact  is,  that  our  remarks  ap- 
ply with  even  greater  force  to  Herodotus  than  to  I'hucydides,  in- 
asmuch as  his  subject  was  wider,  and  necessitating  many  more  di- 
gressions, must  have  rendered  the  preservation  of  unity,  more  dd- 
ficult.  His  digressions  indeed  are  very  numerous,  but  the  chain 
is  never  lost ;  and  we  cannot  venture  to  pronounce  any  one  of 
these  unimportant,  unless  we  are  sine  that  we  know  its  purpose 
and  bearing.  He  attaches  certainly  interest  and  imporjance  to 
many  circumstances,  which  to  us  appear  trifling,  but  as  we  must 
divest  ourselves  in  imagination  of  all  the  discoveries  in  philoso- 
phy since  his  day,  before  we  can  properly  appreciate  his  physi- 
cal knowledge,  in  comparison  with  that  of  his  contemporaries,  so 
we  must  clothe  ourselves  with  Grecian  feelings,  habits,  recollec- 
tions, prejudices,  and  passions,  before  we  presume  to  condemn 
his  taste  or  judgment.  None  but  the  sciolist  will  neglect  so  plain 
a  rule  ;  criticism  v^ithout  it  must  be  mere  common  place,  just 
wise  enough  to  call  in  question  the  wisdom  of  Ulysses,  for  sailing 
by  the  stars  and  neglecting  the  compass,  or  the  taste  of  Piudar, 
for  preferring  as  a  subject  for  hissublime  odes,  the  Pythian  games, 
to  St.  Cecilia's  days. 

But  it  is  high  time  to  return  to  Mr.  Soulhey;  and  if  we  com- 
pare his  system  with  that  on  which  we  have  written  so  much,  by 
the  standard  of  general  utiHty,  it  will  appear  to  be  still  more  de- 
cidedly erroneous.  For  a  few  minds  it  n:iay  be  suflicient  to  ac- 
cumulate well  authenticated  fafts  ;  they  are  strong  enough  by 
themselves  to  arrange  and  digest  them,  and  to  educe  from  them 
the  vital  principles  which  they  contain.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the 
commonalty  of  readers,  who  study,  we  should  rather  say,  rur» 
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over  history,  not  to  store  their  minds  but  dissipate  and  amuse 
them,  not  to  furnish  matter  for  retlection,  but  to  escape  from  the 
trouble  of  thinking.  To  such  minds  of  what  use  is  it  to  heap  up 
facts,  from  which  no  productive  truth  can  ever  result ;  it  is  like 
presenting  raw  provisions  to  a  child,  all  whose  wants  have  been 
uniformly  anticipated,  and  who  has  no  idea  of  the  mode  of  pre- 
paring them  for  the  appetite.  But  if  you  convey  with  the  narra- 
tive those  reflections,  and  that  information,  of  which  it  has  been 
productive  to  yourself,  it  is  possible  that  you  may  stimulate  aqd 
crradually  strengthen  the  reader's  own  powers  of  digestion,  and 
really  do  that  good,  of  which  every  writer  should  be  the  most  am- 
bitious. 

Something  we  are  aware,  may  be  said  for  Mr.  Southcy  in  his 
present  work  ;  on   the  one  hand  he  was  possessed  of  facts  and 
authorities  which  were  new  to  the  literary  world,  and  it  was  dif- 
ficnll  to  convince  himself,  that  any  of  them  were  not  vvorthy  of 
finding  a  place  in  his  volume ;  this  is  a  pardonable  and  a  natural 
feeling  ;  on  the  other  hand  the  tissue  of  the  history  is  perhaps  of 
such  a  nature^  that  it  affords  less  opportunities  for  general  reflec- 
tion, and  presents  fewer  commanding  points  of  view,  than  the  an- 
nals of  greater  or  more  polished  empires.     Yet  this  latter  tact 
itself  miglit  be  arrayed  in  the  argument  against  him,  if  we  were 
disposed  to  push  it  any  farther ;  lor  the  greater  -.md  more  un- 
mixed accumulation  of  unimportant  features,  made  it  more  de- 
sirable, that  they  should  be  presented  in  groupes  which,  might 
have  given  them  a  character  of  unity  ;  the  reader's  memory,  and 
his  recreation  equally  demanded  this  ;  while  as  to  the  opporliumties 
for  reflection,  we  might  ask,  wiietlier,   to   the  truly  philosophic 
and  combining  mind,  any  series  of  events  can  fail  to  present  them 
in  sufficient  abundance.     But  we  will  close  these  retr.arks  with 
one  observation.     Every  one  is  aware  of  the  peculiar  felicity  of 
Mr.  Souihey's  style ;  with  all  the  advantages  which  that  affords 
for  keeping  up  the  interest  of  the  narrative,  and  thickly  set  as  are 
the  circumstances  of  a  novel  or  even  romantic  nature,  still  it  is 
hard  for  the  niost  beiicvolent  and  unwearied  reader  to  keep  up  a 
lively  attention  to  the  whole  work.     He  passes  on  from  fact  to 
fact,   from  man  to   man,  tribe  to  tribe,  and  region  to  region, 
■without  perceiving  always  the  direction  of  the  path,  or  the  con- 
nection of  the  objects  ;  he  is  not  al\\  ays  satisfled  with  the  i)roflt- 
ableness  of  his  journey  ;  and  when  he  would  pause  to  look  back, 
and  trace  his  route^  there  is  no  eminence  from  which  he  can  sur- 
vey it,  nor  any  resting  place  on  which  to  stand ;  like  the  poet's 
boatman  he  cannot  cease  for  a  moment  from  his  task,   and  he 
may  doubt  even  while  he  continues  it^  whether  he  is  making  "ay. 
Aristotle  has  said  of  a  particular  kind  of  diction,  what  an  ill-na- 
tured 
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t.ired  critic  might  say  of  Mr.  Southey's  history  :  "kz^oj  ^s  slpofXEvriv, 
7)  «^EV  Ip^sj  teXoJ  xaS'  o:ulriv.  dv  /nv)  %  TCpxyiJ.a  XiyofXivov  TiKHOj^n' 
Isli  5s  oLriBviS  oix  to  d'JicipoM' 

Let  it  not  however  be  imagined  that  we  under-rate  the  sterlins: 
value  of  this  book,  considered  as  a  storehouse  of  authentic  facts  ; 
the  industry,  the  talent,  the  honesty,  and  the  right-beartedneSs 
displayed  in  it,  are  entitled  to  all  our  praise,  and  render  it  a  ne- 
cessary volume  in  every  library,  that  assumes  to  be  at  ail  rich  in 
its  historical  department.  This  we  think  we  shall  shew  in  the 
analysis  of  its  contents  which  we  now  propose  to  enler  on. 
Short  as  our  limits  oblige  us  to  make  it ;  yet  we  flatter  ourselves 
that  we  may  render  it  not  uninlerestiiig  to  our  readers,  by  dividing 
it  under  a  few  heads,  which  will  be  easy  of  recollection,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  resources  of  the  work,  by 
shewing  at  one  view,  the  riches  it  contains,  under  each  particular 
head. 

"  Something  more  than  the  title  promises,"  we  are  told  in  tlie  pre- 
face, "  is  comprised  in  the  present  work.  It. relates  the  foundation, 
and  progress  of  the  adjacent  Spanish  provinces,  tlie  affairs  of  which 
are  in  latter  times  inseparably  conn^ected  with  those  of  Brazil.  The 
subject  may  therefore  be  considered,  as  including  the  whole  track  of 
country  between  the  rivers  Plata,  Paraguay,  and  Orellana  or  the 
Amazons,  and  extending  eastward  towards  Peru  as  far  as  the  Por- 
tuguese have  extended  their  settlements  or  their  discoveries." 

This  magnificent  country,  possessing  perhaps  the  greatest 
comprisal  of  natural  advantages  of  any  in  the  known  world,  was 
discovered  in  the  year  1,500,  by  a  comrade  of  the  great  Columbus, 
by  name  Vicente  Yariez  Pinzon;  he  first  saw  land  on  the  26th 
January  in  that  year,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Cape  Conso- 
lation, the  same  point  which  is  now  called  Caf.e  St.  Augustines. 
Histirst  interview"  with  the  natives  was  sufficiently  discourai^ins:. 
A  single  Spaniard  well  armed,  was  sent  to  a  party  assembled  upon 
a  hill  near  the  shore  : 

"  They  came  to  meet  him,  suspecting,  and  at  the  same  time,  in- 
tending evil.  The  Spaniard  made  all  the  friendly  signs  he  could 
devise,  and  threw  to  them  a  hawk's  bill,  for  which  they  threw  down 
apiece  of  gold  ;  he  sloopt  for  it,  and  they  sprang  forward  to  seize 
him.  This  however  was  not  so  easy  as  they  had  expected  ;  though 
neither  large  nor  robust  he  defended  himself  with  sword  and  shield 
to  the  admiration  of  his  comrades,  who  hastened  to  his  assistance, 
and  succeeded  in  rescuing  him,  but  with  great  loss.  The  savages 
with  their  deadly  archery  slew  eight,  wounded  many  more,  and  pur- 
sued them  to  their  boats.  Not  satisfied  with  this  success  they  at- 
tacked the  boats.  It  was  then  that,  being  naked,  they  felt  the  edge 
of  European  swords.  But  nothing  deterred  them,  they  rushed  on 
like  wild  beasts,   despising  wounds   and  death,  followed  the  boats 

when 
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when  they  hat?  put  off,  dived  after  them,  and  fairly  won  one,  having 
slain  its  captain,  aud  driven  out  the  crew.  Scarcely  a  man  got  off 
without  a  wound."     P.  5. 

The  country  thus  discoveiied  by  a  Spaniard,  lay  within  the 
Portuguese  limits  of  papal  demarcation,  and  before  Pinzon  re-: 
turned  to  Europe^  it  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  Pedro  Al- 
varez Cabral,  commandinf^  an  expedition  sent  from  Lisbon. 
But  this,  the  second  discovery,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  was,  like 
so  many  others,  purely  unintentional;  for  Cabral's  destination 
was  to  pursue  the  track  of  the  illustrious  Gama  to  the  p:ast  In- 
dies. His  intercourse  with  the  natives,  was  less  disastrous  than 
that  which  we  havejust  mentioned,  and  he  succeeded  in  entrap- 
ping or  persuading  one  of  them  to  sail  to  Europe  with  the  mes- 
senger dispatched  to  King  Emanuel,  as  a  sample  of  his  new 
subjects.  He  was  not  a  very  attractive  object,  if  fairly  chqseri 
from  his  countrymen. 

^'  The  natives  here  were  of  a  dark  copper  colour,  their  lank  black 
hair  cut  straight  on  the  forehead,  to  a  line  with  the  ears,  thence  fall- 
ing at  right  angles  to  the  shoulders,  and  there  cut  straight  also. 
Their  noses  were  flattened,  their  beards,  eye-brows,  and  eye  lashes 
eradicated,  their  naked  bodies  painted  of  many  colour*;  they  wore 
white  bones  for  pendants  in  their  ears,  their  cheeks  were  bored  also, 
and  ornamented  with  bones  (we  shall  see  by  and  bye  whose  bones 
these  had  probably  once  been)  ;  the  under  lip  was  slit  longitudinally, 
and  had  a  great  stone  set  in  the  opening — if  that  was  wanting,  it 
was  the  fashion  from  time  to  time  to  put  the  tongue  through." 

Such  probably  was  the  beau  gargon  of  Santa  Cruz,  for  so 
Cabral  denominated  the  coast  on  which  he  had  landed;  the  face 
indeed,  among  all  the  tribes  of  this  part  of  South  America, 
seemed  to  be  considered  as  made  only  to  hang  ornaments  in  ; 
one  man,  (for  this  decoration  was  the  privilege  of  the  nobler 
ht:n,)  was  observed  with  seven  perforations  in  his  face,  each  big 
enough  to  hold  a  damascene  plumb,  and  the  stones  which  he 
carried  in  them  weighed  sixteen  ounces.  The  women  were  al- 
lowed only  to  bore  their  ears,  and  their  ambition  seemed  to  be 
to  make  the  largest  holes,  and  suspend  from  them  the  longest 
bones.  ' 

Cabral's  discovery  produced  the  voyage  of  Amerigo  Vespucci, 
the  man  who,  by  no  uncommon  chance,  was  allowed  to  bestow 
his  name  for  ever  on  the  New  Continent,  and  to  rob  the  great 
Columbus,  of  what  might  have  been  one,  at  least,  of  his  most  ap- 
propriate rewards.  Vespucci  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
resolution,  and  skill,  and  he  is  entitled  to  the  honour  of  having 
made  the  first  settlement  in  the  country.  This  is  no  small  honour 
^htn  all  the  circumstances  are  considered,  for  there  was  a  cupi- 
dity 
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djty  for  slaves  and  gold,  in  the  first  discoverers  of  America,  that 
almost  precluded  the  hope,  of  their  remaining  long  in  amity  with 
the  natives.  Yet  Vespucci,  in  his  second  voyage,  was  able  lo 
maintain  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  same  tribe,  for  five 
nionths,  to  entrust  a  party  of  his  sailors,  forty  leagues  in  the  in- 
terior, and  there  to  establish  a  fort,  garrisoned  with  only  twenty- 
four  men.  These  facts  will  be  the  more  highly  estimated,  when 
vve  behold  the  usual  conduct,  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  ad- 
venturers^ and  the  distrust  and  treniendous  animosity,  which  they 
excited.  Vespucci,  too,  might  have  been  excused,  if  he  had  con- 
ceived an  unfavourable  opinion,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  new 
world;  for, on  almost  his  first  landing,  he  had  been  compelled  to 
^yitness  the  horrid  spectacle,  of  the  murdering  and  eating  of  one 
of  his  own  crew.  We  will  give  the  anecdote  in  the  animated 
language  of  the  historian,  premising,  that  a  single  young  man,  of 
great  strength  and  activity,  had  been  sent  forward,  to  meet  the 
natives,  who  were  afraid  of  advancing,  while  a  large  party  was  on 
shore,  the  remai  ider  of  them,  therefore,  returned  to  their  boats. 

"  The  women  surrounded  him,  handling  and  examining  him  with 
evident  curiosity  and  wonder.  Presently  there  came  down  another 
woman  frota  the  hill,  having  a  stake  in  her  hand,  with  which  she 
got  behind  him,  and  dealt  him  a  blow  that  brought  him  to  thft 
ground.  Immediatel}-  the  others  seized  him  by  the  feet  and  dragged 
him  away,  and  the  men  rushing  to  the  shore  discharged  their  ar- 
rows at  the  boats.  The  boats  had  grounded  on  a  sandbank;  this 
unexpected  attack  dismayed  the  Portuguese;  they  thought  rather 
of  escape  than  vengeance,  till  remembering  at  length  that  tiie  best 
means  of  securing  themselves  was  by  displaying  their  power,  they 
discharged  four  guns  at  the  savages,  who  fled  to  the  hills.  There 
the  women  had  dragged  the  body;  they  cut  it  in  pieces,  held  thera 
up  in  mockery  to  the  boats,  broiled  thera  over  a  huge  fiie  which 
had  been  kindled,  as  it  seemed,  for  this  purpose,  and  devoured  them 
with  loud  rejoicings  in  sight  of  the  Portuguese."     P.  ;o. 

The  cannibalism  indeed  of  the  savages  of  America,  which  we 
have  heard  sometimes  denied,  and  often  disputed,  is  by  this 
history  established  beyond  all  doubt.  Mr.  Southey  draws  his 
information  from  sources  so  various,  and  so  authentic,  respecting 
the  habits,  manners,  and  condition  of  the  various  tribes,  as 
they  appeared  to  the  different  discovei'ers,  in  different  parts  of 
the  eastern  side  of  the  continent,  that  we  shall  indulge  ourselvei? 
in  a  rather  more  copious  analysis,  of  what  he  says  respecting 
them.  We  have  full  confidence  in  the  authenticity  of  his  nar- 
ration, and  we  have  met  with  none  so  interesting  and  detailed. 

Their  cannibalism  then,  as  we  said  before,  cannot  be  doubted 
of;  it  was  a.lmost  universal,  but  it  proceeded  from  different  rno- 
tives  in  different  tribes ;  generally  speaking,  revenge  gave  the 

relish 
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relish  to  the  banquet ;  sometimes,  however,  affection  and  respect, 
Vespucci's  sailors  found  human  flesh  saUed,  and  smoked,  hang- 
ing up  in  the  houses  of  the  tribe  they  visited,  and  when  they  ex- 
pressed their  astonishment  that  they  should  kill  men  and  eat  them, 
their  hosts  expressed  equal  astonishment  at  learning  that  the 
Portuguese  killed  men  and  did  not  eat  them.  Human  flesh,  they 
said,  was  good,  so  good  that  it  gave  them  an  appetite  ;  and  one 
man  boasted  that  he  had  partaken  of  the  bodies  of  three  hundred 
of  his  enemies.  Captives  in  war,  as  might  be  supposed,  usually 
funished  the  repast;  among  the  Guaranies,  a  tribe  inhabiting  on 
the  Paraguay,  the  women  fattened  the  unhappy  victim  ;  when 
he  had  attained  the  proper  state,  or  on  some  si*^:nal  day,  he  was 
tricked  out  with  all  their  wild  "^  adornments  or  piumery/'  and 
strings  of  bone,  and  led  out  to  dance  for  an  hour.  Then  a  war- 
rior felled  him  by  a  blow  on  the  loins,  and  another  on  the  shins, 
given  with  the  macana,  or  two-handed  wooden  sword.  When 
he  had  thus  been  felled,  three  boys,  about  six  years  old,  were 
put  to  hammer  at  his  head  with  little  hatchets,  their  parents  and 
kinsmen  standing  by,  and  bidding  them  be  valiant,  and  learn 
how  to  kill  their  enemies.  The  warrior  who  struck  the  first 
blow,  took  from  that  time  the  name  of  the  victim.  In  some 
tribes  a  woman  was  appointed  to  watch  and  cohabit  with  the 
prisoner  during  the  process  of  fattening,  or  the  preparations  for 
the  feast ;  and  it  was  no  unnatural  thing  for  the  sister  or  daugh- 
ter of  the  captor  to  be  selected  for  this  purpose — the  conse- 
quences of  this  practice  were  most  shocking  to  human  nature ; 
for  the  child,  the  fruit  of  the  union,  was  supposed  to  proceed 
■wholly  from  the  father ;  he  was  suffered  to  grow  up,  but  his 
birth-place  and  his  growing  up  produced  no  human  feelings  to- 
"wards  him  ;  it  was  alvvavs  rem.embered  that  he  was  of  the  blood 
and  flesh  of  enemies,  and  when  he  appeared  to  be  in  the  best 
condition,  he  was  slain  and  devoured.  The  nearest  kinsman  to 
the  mother  was  the  slayer,  and  the  jirst  mouthful  was  given  io 
herself. 

<*  But  human  nature,"  adds  Mr.  Southey  with  the  feeling  which 
is  ever  breaking  from  him,  "  partakes  too  much  of  that  goodness  from 
which  it  hath  proceeded,  ever  to  become  totally  perverted.  The 
women  often  took  drugs  to  procure  an  abortion,  that  they  might  be 
spared  the  misery  of  seeing  their  offspring  butchered;  and  they  often 
assisted  these  husbands  to  escape,  laid  food  for  them  in  the  woods, 
and  sometimes  fled  with  them.  This  happened  frequently  to  the 
Portuguese  prisoners,  the  Brazilians  held  it  dishonourable  to  fly, 
and  could  not  always  be  persuaded  to  save  themselves.  A  mother 
also  was  sometimes  found,  who  resolutely  defended  her  child,  till  he 
was  able  to  make  his  way  to  his  father's  tribe."     Vol.  I.  p.  219. 

'         The 
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The  women  however  were  the  principal  apparitors  of  the 
feast ;  they  prepaiecl  the  vessels  and  made  theliqucr,  they  twisted 
with  a  beautiful  and  intricate  nicety  the  mussurana  or  cotton  cord, 
with  which  the  victixa  was  to   be  bound ;  and  having  dipt  it  iu  a 
sort  Oi  white  lime,  coiled  and  f'ep(9sited  it  iu  a  new  painted 
bowl ;  they  made  the  feather  tassels  which  adorned  the  gwarra- 
pemnie  or  slaughter-club,  they   wreathed  it  with   bracelets   of 
shells,  and  smeared  its  blade  with  gum,  on  which,  when  they  had 
laid  a  tine  ashen-coloured  powder,  composed  of  egg-shells,  one 
of  them  traced   rade  figures  with  a  pointed  instrument,  and  the 
others  danced  around  her.     The  head  and  face  of  the  victim 
were  smeared  and  designed  on  to  the  pattern  of  the  club,  whicii 
was  then  hung  up.     It  was  a  woman  who  held  the  raussurana, 
when  the  noose  was  fastened  round  his  neck,  preparatory  to  the  last 
fatal  scene  ;  a  woman  brought  out  the  club  dancing  and  shouting, 
imd  sporting  with  it  before  his  face;  and  the  instant  after  the 
decisive  blow  had  been  given,  women  rushed,  like  harpies,  on 
the  body,  dragged  it   to  the   tire,  scalded  and  skinned  it ;  she 
who  had  cohabited   with  the  prisoner,  thought  it  u  point  of  ho- 
nour, t(j  get  the  first  mouthful ;  women  again  danced  round  the 
area  with  the  severed  limbs  ;  women  devoured  the  intestines  in 
broth,  the  head  also  was  their  share.     Finally,  to  crown  this  hor- 
rible picture,  women  stood   by  the  boucan,  on  which  the  fleshy 
parts   were  buccaneered  for  store,  and  caught  the  fat  that  fell, 
licking  ttiea-  ticigers  during  this  accursed  employment.     To  such 
unnatural,  and  humiliating  barbarity,  may  tliose  be  reduced,  by 
ignorance  and   superstition,  who,  under   more  happy    circum- 
stances, humanize  and  exalt  social  life,  no  le^s  than  they  cheer  and 
adorn  it. 

I'he  religious  notions  of  the  native  tribes,  seem  to  have  been 
little  better  than  a  kind  of  diabolism ;  a  universal  Father  was 
indeed  perhaps  acknowledged,  but  he  was  no  object  either  of 
hope  or  fear ;  on  the  contrary,  of  devils  they  had  daily  and  nightly 
fearSj  and  so  much  were  they  given  to  divination,  that  almost 
every  individual  had  his  own  familiar  oracle.  This  oracle,  called 
the  maraca,  was  indeed  a  very  simple  and  portable  contrivance, 
the  staple  commodity,  and  a  profitable  one  too,  manufactured 
and  sold  by  the  Payes,  or  native  priests.  It  was  made  of  a  fruit 
so  called,  resembling  a  gourd ;  they  fixed  it  on  a  handle,  and 
sometimes  fastened  human  hair  on  the  top  ;  a  slit  was  cut  in  the 
front  to  resemble  a  mouth,  gome  pebbles  were  inserted  to  make  it 
rattle,  and  the  whole  was  crowned  with  red  feathers.  The  manner 
of  using  these  oracles  was  equally  simple  with  the  things  them- 
selves ;  the  Payes  pretended,  that  a  spirit,  from  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  world,  gave  them  power,  to  make  the  maraca  answer  ques- 
tions and  predict  events.     When  they  were  to  be  consulted,  the 

house 
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house  was  cleared  of  women  and  children — a  present  was  made 
to  the  Paye,  who  first  fumigated  the  maraca,  then  taking  it  up, 
put  it  to  his  mouth  and  bade  it  speak :  a  shrill  and  feeble  voice 
Mas  uttered,  and  believed  to  be  the  voice  of  the  spirit. 

From  the  Orinoco  to  the  Plata,  there  was  no  other  visible  ob" 
ject  of  worship,  but  the  Payes  exerted  a  more  than  Roaiish  do- 
minion over  the  minds  of  their  followers,  whatever  they  wanted 
was  given  them,  for  they  taught,  that  it  was  an  abominable  sin 
for  any  one  to  refuse  them  even  his  daughter.  Tke  sin  was  sel- 
dom incurred,  for  the  punishment  was  dreadful;  it  consisted  in 
a  solemn  prediction  of  the  death  of  the  sinner,  a  prediction 
■which  superstition  was  sure  to  verify  ;  the  unhappy  criminal  took 
to  his  hammock,  and  denying  himself  meat  and  drink,  awaited  in 
patient  despair,  the  fulfilment  of  the  sentence,  which  he  himself 
was  silently  and  swiftly  executing. 

The  degree  of  civilization  among  the  native  tribes,  varied  con- 
siderably, and   much  beyond  what  might  have   been  expected, 
the  characteristic  marks  of  advancement  were  among   them  as 
they  have  been  in  every  age  and  country,  the  better  usage  of 
their  females,  and  the  practice  of  agriculture.     The  inhabitants 
of  what  is  now  the  Captaincy  of  St.  Vicente,  were  found  living 
in  underground  caves,  in  which  they  kept  fires  constantly  burn- 
ing, they  slept  on  skins  and  beds  of  leaves,  they  raised  no  food, 
trusting  wholly  to  fishing,  the  chase,  and  the  wild  fruits  of  their 
soil.     Ayoias,  and  Cabera  de  Vaca,  who,  in  succession,  very 
early  explored  the  Paraguay,    found    an    aquatic  tribe  of  sa- 
vages upon  it,  who  were  most  insidious  and  formidable  ene- 
mies.    The  Payagoaes,  so  they  were  called,  from  their  habits 
and   situation,    were  almost  amphibious  savages ;    they   would 
approach  a  vessel  in  the  darkness,  and  knowing  every  shoal  and 
sand  bank  in  the  river,  would  so  turn  her  head,  as  to  run  her 
a-ground;  or  surrounding  "her  unperceived,  would  board  her  on 
all  sides  in  an  instant.     Their  canoes  were   exceedingly  light, 
and  of  beautiful  workmanship  ;  if  they  were  pursued,  they  upset 
them,  and  taking  to  the  water  used  them  as  paviases  against  the 
weapons  of  their  enemies,  and  as  soon  as  the  danger  was  orer, 
righted  them  with  a  touch  and  pursued  their  way.      Even  during 
the  last  century,  Mr.  Southey  informs  us,  that  the  Paraguay  had 
not  ceased  to  be  infested  by  these  land  pirates.     The  chief  of 
this  tribe,  enjoyed  a  degree  of  despotic  power,  very  seldom  found 
among  savages ;  if  an  individual  offended  him,  he  shot  at  hin> 
with  his  bow  and  arrow,  till  he  had  killed  him,  and  consoled  the 
widow,  by  a  bead-string,  or  a  couple  of  feathers.     When  he  was 
about  to  spit,  the  standers-by  held  out  their  hands,  to  receive  the 
saliva.     Higher  up  the  river,  was  found  another  water  tribe,  buE 
of  less  warlike  habits  5  ihey  remind  us  of  a  race  of  Scythiaiu., 
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SNt  believe,  whom  Herodotus  describes  ;  while  the  river  flowed 
in  its  ordinary  channel,  they  lived  in  huts  upon  its  banks,  on  fish, 
enjoying  in  happy  security,  the  abundance  so  easily  atforded  them  ; 
the  inundations  are  annual,  and  as  soon  as  they  begin,  and  the 
lowlands,  for  a  hundred  leagues,  are  flooded  like  a  sea,  these  em- 
barked with  their  families  in  large  barks ;  every  bark  had  aa 
earthen  fire-place,  the  slight  hut  was  put  on  board  also,  and  so 
they  lived  on  the  water  for  three  months,  repairing  from  time  to 
time  to  the  high  grountls  for  the  purpose  of  slaughtering  the 
ajiimals  who  had  retreated  there.  These  people  it  is  said  had 
uo  chief. 

Orellana,  in  his  romantic,  and  most  wonderful  voyage  down 
the  Amazons'  river,  stated  that  he  passed  by  many  towns  of  con- 
siderable size,  that  he  landed  at  several  settlements,  in  which  he 
found  well  beaten  roads,  and  cultivated  tracts ;  that  he  saw  ia 
the  houses  jars  and  jugs  of  excellent  pottery,  with  other  vessels 
well  painted  and  glazed  ;  and  in  one  place  he  speaks  of  finding 
a  sort  of  beer  made  from  maize,  a  place  that  might  be  called  an 
ale-house  for  the  sale  of  this  liquor,  good  cotton  cloth,  and  an 
orattjry  in  which  arms  were  hung  up,  and  two  coloured  head- 
dresses resembling  episcopal  mitres.  The  facts  which  we  know 
relating  to  the  great  empires  westward  and  northward,  make  these 
stories  not  impossible,  but  when  we  remember  the  circumstances 
of  fear,  danger,  haste,  and  distress,  under  vihich  Orellana  per- 
formed this  voyage,  and  add  to  this,  the  fact  of  certain  undoubted 
falsehoods  and  impostures,  propagated  by  him,  we  shall  feel  but 
little  disposed,  to  rely  with  implicit  credit  on  these  statements. 

Our  limits  warn  us  that  it  is  high  time  to  leave  a  subject  on 
which  Mr.  Southey  has  given  more  information,  and  from  more 
authentic  sources,  than  any  author  with  whom  it  has  ever 
been  our  lot  to  meet.  This  part  of  his  work  is  indeed  peculiarly 
valuable;  the  entertaining  details  are  scattered  with  a  profusion, 
which  makes  the  task  of  selection  and  compression  embarrassing 
and  unpleasant.  The  result  of  the  whole  narrative  seems  to  be 
nearly  this ;  the  European  discoverers  found  a  beautiful  and 
noble  country  with  few  of  its  natural  advantages  turned  to  pro- 
fit ;  the  inhabitants  who  but  inadequately  peopled  it,  were  low 
sunk  in  superstition  and  ignorance,  ni  general  cannibals,  delight- 
ing in  war,  and  pursuing  it,  in  many  in^jtances,  implacably  and 
perpetually  between  each  other  ;  on  the  other  hand,  with  the 
vices  they  had  many  of  the  virtues  of  savage  life,  they  were  irt 
general  docile  and  simple-hearted,  brave  and  faithful,  their  su- 
perstition had  little*  of  barbarity  in  it;  they  were  exempt  toa 
by  their  favoured  climate,  and  the  natural  fertility  of  their  land 
and  rivers,  from  many  of  the  hardships,  which  press  upon  the  l:n- 
providence  of  savages  iu  general.     We  do  not  ^Gi\y^  that  much 
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was  to  be  changed  for  the  better,  and  we  believe,  that  with  suet, 
subjects,  there  would  have  been  no  uncommon  difficulties  in  effect- 
in"  thechange,  if  it  htid  been  attempted  with  but  common  wisdom 
and  virtue  ;  but  when  we  look  upon  what  has  been  done,  and 
consider  that  at  this  day,  there  remains  but  a  miserable  remnant 
of  all  these  line  and  high-spirited  tribes,  the  rightful  inheritors  of 
the  soil,  and  that  remnant  even  now  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  of 
which  this  history  hardly  furnishes  a  parallel,  surely  we  shall  be 
justified  in  saying,  that  to  huu)an  apprehension  at  least,  it  was  an 
fcvil  liour  for  Americans,  if  not  for  America,  when  a  Europeaa 
sail  was  first  furled  upon  their  shores. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  second  division  of  our  remarks, 
the  consideration  of  those  who  first  connnenced  tliat  system  of 
injuries,  which  was  in  general  too  implicitly  followed,  and  which 
no  interval  or  exertion  of  wisdom  or  benevolence  ever  sutiiciently 
compensated  or  restrained.  We  speuk  of  the  first  discoverers 
nnd  adventurers.  There  are  periods  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
wherein  circumstances  operating  upon  some  congenial  and  uni- 
versal feeling  of  mankind,  awake  an  energy  and  a  passion  in  all 
ranks  and  ages,  which  are  in  themselves,  and  produce  eifects 
difficult  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  calm  and  unimpassioned 
contemplator  of  after  times.  Like  a  summer  traveller  by  a 
mountain  streamlet,  he  beholds  with  almost  incredulous  amaze- 
ment, the  broad  and  desolated  track  of  the  winter  torrent.  For, 
the  energy  and  passion,  so  roused  for  a  inoment,  have  gone  to 
sleep  again  ;  the  circumstances  have  ceased  to  operate,  the  effect 
intended  by  Providence  has  been  produced.  AlS,  in  an  epidemic, 
all  the  malignant  and  latent  humours  of  every  constitution,  seem 
to  issue  in  one  common  disease,  so  here  all,  the  passions  of  the 
heart  boil  out  as  it  ^vere,  and  rush  in  one  channel  with  uncon- 
trouluble  fury  and  power.  Such  was  the  asra  of  the  crusades  ; 
and  not  less  surprising  in  individual  mstances,  but  in  its  general 
results  infinitely  more  important  to  the  world,  such  was  the  aera 
of  adventure,  that  iamiedialely  fallowed  the  discoveries  of  Co- 
lumbus and  Vasco  da  Gama. 

How  shall  we  describe  the  extraordinary  ch  .tacters,  whom 
the  spirit  of  the  times  sent  forth  upon  these  perilous,  but  grand 
and  fasciiiating  adventures.  They  are  a  subject  tit  for  abler 
liands  than  our  own,  and  demand  a  more  finished  portraiture, 
than  the  mere  sketch  which  our  limits  prescribe  to  us.  They 
were  men,  in  whom  a  mistaken  zeal  at  the  best,  for  a  corrupted 
religion,  a  panting  after  reno\^n,  a  lust  for  rule  and  empire,  and 
over  all,  an  insatiable,  a  passionate  craving  for  wealth,  combhied 
in  propt ;  tions,  differing  in  different  individuals.  Some  were 
imprudent  and  ignorant,  the  many  cautious,  and  brave  to  the 
Uttermost,  almost  all  unprincipled  and  cruel;  all  persevering  and 
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insatiable.     This  last  is  the  characteristic  quality  ;  no  distance^' 
DO  danger,    no    difficulty  appalled    them,    no   success  satisfied 
them,  no  failure  discouraged  them  from  repeating  their  attempt. 
Luiz  de  Mello  da  Sylva,  being  driven  along  the  coast  northward 
from  Pernambuco,  entered  the  river  of  Amazons  ;  pleased  with 
the  country,  he  procured  a  commission  on  his  return  to  Portugal, 
to  form  a  settlement  there  ;  his  armament  was  lost  on  the  shoals^ 
and  he  himself  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.     He  returned  to 
Lisbon,  went  out  to  India  and  enriched  himself  there  ;  yet  afler 
twenty-five  years  of  hard  service,  his  passion  had  not  cooled, 
and  he  set  sail  for  Europe,  fully  resolved  to  embark  his  fortunes 
once  more  in  settling  the  Captaincy  of  Maranham  ;  he  perished 
however  in  the  voyage  home.     This  is   but  one,  of  numberless 
instances,  of  the  operation  of  a  spirit  like  that  which  animates 
the  gambler  ;  men,  enjoying  every  thing  that  wealth  or  rank  could 
bestow  in  Europe,  were  ready  to  stake  it  all  upon  an  adventure  to 
America  ;  if  they  won,  their  gains  were  employed  in  equipping 
a  larger  armament ;  if  they  lost,  they  waited  only  for  t!ie  means 
of  renewing  the  game.     Mr.   Southey  has  given  us,  in  a  note, 
from  an  old  author,  a  very  curious  story,  illustrative  of  the  pas- 
sion  for  these  voyages,  which  prevailed  at  this  period.     The 
writer  describes  himself  as  overtaking  on  a  journey  in  Spain, 
*'  an  auncient  gentleman  worshipfuUy  accompanied,"  with  whom, 
as  their  route  was  the  same,  he  travelled  sometime  in  discourse 
and  company.     The  old  gentleman  spoke  of  himself  as  follows  : 

*'  You  shall  nndestande  that  I  am  a  gentleman  of  seventy  years 
of  age,  and  sometimes  1  served  in  the  civiil  wanes  of  Pirru,  where 
I  was  wounded  in  divers  parts  of  my  body,  and  am  now  thereby 
lame  in  one  of  my  legges,  and  shoulder.  I  have  neyther  wife  nor 
childe,  and  at  this  presente,  God  be  praised,  1  have  in  the  Contrac- 
tation  House  in  the  citie  of  Sivill,  in  golde  and  plate  the  summe  of 
30,000  duckates,  and  1  have  also  in  Pirru,  in  good  lands  and  pos- 
sessions, the  yearely  rent  of  12,000  duckates,  whiche  rents  and 
readye  money  is  sufficiente  to  maintayne  a  poore  gentleman.  But 
al  this  notwithstanding, -I  do  now  sue  unto  the  King's  Majestie  to 
have  licence  and  authoritie  to  discover  and  conquete  a  certayne 
parte  of  India,  whyche  adjoyneth  with  Brazile,  and  is  parte  of  the 
empire  of  Pirru.  I  pray  you  now  declare  what  you  think  of  my 
sute." 

Our  countryman  (the  writer  of  the  story  was  an  Englishman,) 
with  proper  apologies  for  his  freedom,  did  not  hesitate  to  re- 
monstrate widi  the  old  man  on  his  strange  resolution,  and 
received  the  following  characteristic  answer. 

"  Nowe  truly  I  ihanke  you,  for  of  your  judgement  are  most 
men ;  but   I   say  unto   considering   that  all   flesh  must   finish,  I 
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s«?eke  for  no  quiet  rest  in  this  transitorie  life.  Yea,  the  wise  and 
Christian  doctors  do  teach  and  admonish,  that  every  true  Christian 
is  borne  not  for  his  owne  private  wealth  and  pleasure,  but  rather 
to  help  and  succoure  others  his  poor  brethren.  Likewise  doe  I 
consider  the  greate  number  of  gentlemen,  younger  brethren  and 
©ther  valiant  persons,  who  through  want  of  living  do  fall  into  many 
disorders.  Wherefore,  to  accomplish  my  dulie  toward  God  and 
my  prince,  and  to  releeve  such  poore  gentlemen,  doe  1  now  attempte* 
this  journey,  with  the  adventure  of  my  bjdye  and  goodes,  and  foi" 
that  purpose  I  have  in  rcadinesse  four  tall  shippes  well  furnished  in 
the  port  of  San  Lucar  de  Barramada,  hoping  assuredlye  that  before 
the  life  depart  from  my  bodye,  to  hcare  these  valiant  young  gen- 
tlemen, whom  now  I  meane  to  have  in  ray  compunye,  say,  Oh  hap- 
piest day,  when  old  Zarate,  for  so  is  my  name,  broughte  us  from 
penurie,  yea,  and  from  a  number  of  perils,  that  we  were  likely  to 
fall  into.  I  hope  also  that  the  royall  estate  of  my  prince  shall  be 
by  my  paynes  and  my  poore  service  enlarged  ;  beleeve  you  me, 
this  is  the  only  sumptuous  turabe  that  1  pretende  to  builde  for  my 
poore  carkas.  But  yet  I  know  there  are  some  unto  whom  I  may 
compare  the  bore  that  lyeth  wallowing  in  his  stye,  who  will  not 
iette  to  saye,  what  neede  we  any  other  world,  honor  or  kingdomes  ? 
lei  us  be  contented  with  that  we  have  ;  who  may  easily  be  answered, 
Sir  Glutton,  your  paunch  is  full,  and  little  care  you  for  the  glory 
of  God,  honor  of  your  prince,  neyther  the  neede  and  necessitie  of 
your  poore  nayboures."     V.  628. 

Doubtless  among  so  many  there  were  not  a  few,  who  gave  up 
their  ease  and  comfort,  relinquished  their  homes  and  families, 
and  ventured  their  all,  like  the  amicient  gentleman,  **  for  the 
glory  of  God,  the  honor  of  their  prince,  and  the  rehef  of  their 
poor  neighbours;"  but  such  men  could  never  have  hunted  the 
natives  down  to  sell  them  for  slaves,  nor  tortured  them  to  make 
discoveries  of  gold,  which  they  did  not  possess  ;  least  of  all, 
could  such  men  have  been  so  wholly  deficient  in  the  commori 
principles  of  fidelity  and  honour  towards  each  other,  as  were 
the  far  greater  part  of  those,  whose  actions  are  recorded  in  the 
early  periods  of  this  history.  Thieves  and  robbers,  it  is  said> 
have  a  bond  of  honour  among  each  other ;  and  these  adventurer* 
were  of  the  craft,  but  they  wanted  its  redeeming  virtue.  Mi*- 
tinies,  calumnies,  supplantiiigs,  desertions,  and  assassination  were 
evils,  which  it  behoved  every  commander  of  an  expedition  to 
provide  against,  even  from  his  most  confidential  officers.  There 
must  have  been  something  here,  radically  bad  in  principle,  or 
something  irresistibly  corrupting  in  the  motive  ;  for  what  bond 
of  union  or  fidelity,  can  we  conceive  more  close,  than  to  be 
exposed  on  a  wild  unknown  continent,  far  from  their  own  home, 
and  uncertain  w  hether  they  shall  ever  see  it  again ;  a  small  band 
among  fierce  and  numerous  savages^  sharing  together  all  wants, 
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and  all  hardships^  running  day  and  night  the  same  imminent 
dangers,  pursuing  the  same  adventurous  and  romantic  object, 
and  depending  for  apparent  safety  on  the  common  strength, 
which  mutual  assistance,  discipline,  and  unanimity  afforded. 

Yet,  with  all  their  faults,  their  insatiate  thirst  for  gold,  their 
unrelenting  and  wanton  cruelty  to  the  natives,  and  their  base  de- 
meanour to  each  other,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  considerable 
interest  in  the  fortunes  and  exploits  of  the  early  adventurers. 
The  truth  is,  thathuman  nature  delights  in  contemplating  scenes 
of  novelty  and  romantic  interest,  and  we  are  fui!  of  charitable  sym- 
pathy for  valour  and  endurance  displa}ed  in  such  scenes.  The  story 
of  the  early  explorers  of  the  vast  continent  of  South  America, 
combines  both  these  materials  of  interest  m  a  degree  anil  profu- 
sion quite  remarkable.  They  wandered  through  tangled  and 
pathless  forests,  or  they  climbed  the  loftiest  mountains  ;  they 
struggled  to  ascend  ocean-like  rivers,  or  they  were  lost  in  im- 
mense lakes  studded  wiih  islands  ;  or  they  floated  on  widely 
inundated  plains  ;  or,  with  a  boldness  inconceivable,  they  com- 
mitted themselves  to  the  current  of  unknown  streams,  which 
whirled  their  crazy  and  ill- provided  barks,  with  a  rapidity  they 
could  neither  controul  nor  duect,  to  regions  of  which  they  had 
not  heard  even  the  name.  And  they  who  did  this,  were  men 
few  in  number,  among  hordes  of  brave  and  crafty  savages, 
avowedly,  and  by  daily  demonstration — cannibals  ;  they  were  men 
too,  partaking  largely  of  the  ignorance  and  superstitio>i  of  ati 
ignorant  and  superstitious  age  ;  and  who  no  doubt  in  setting  out 
on  an  adventure,  believed  in  the  possibilifi/  of  many  of  those  tales 
of  giants  and  monsters,  which,  on  their  return,  they  were  too  fond 
of  disseminating  among  their  countrymen. 

Of  these  adventures  we  might  multiply  instances ;  but  we 
have  already  transgressed  our  Imiils  unpardonably,  and  we  wiii 
therefore  confine  ourselves  to  one,  the  voyage  of  Orellana  across 
the  whole  continent  at  nearly  its  widest  point.  He  was  a  knight 
of  Truxello,  and  lieutenant-general  of  Gonzalo  Pizarro  in  au 
expedition  which  he  made  to  take  posj-essicni  of  a  land  of  spice, 
and  conquer  Ei  Dorado  *.     He  joined  his  general  in  the  valley 
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*  Many  of  our  readers  may  not  be  acquainted  with  live  circum- 
stances and  origin  of  a  fiction,  which  was  once  so  universally 
believed,  and  which  stimulated  to  such  marvellous,  and  so  numerous 
enterprizes.  Mr.  Soulhey's  account  is  very  curious  ami  ingenious. 
*'  There  were  along  the  whole  coast  of  the  Spanish  Main,  rurrtours 
of  an  inland  country  which  abounded  with  g&ld.  These  rumours 
undoubtedly  related  to  the  kingdoms  of  Bogota,  and  Tuiija,  now 
the  Nuevo  Keyno  de  Granada.     Belalcazar,   vj^o  was  in  quest   of 
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of  Zumaque,  at  the  foot  of  a  volcano  about  thirty  leagues  from 
Quito  ;  even  at  this  short  distance,  the  [arty  had  suffered  great 
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this  country  from   Quito,  I'edcrman,  who  came  from   "\'enezuela, 
and  Goiizalo  Xiniencz  dc  Quesada,   who  sought  it  by  way  of  the 
river  Madak'na  (i)y  reference  to  the  map  our  ready's  will  see  what 
opposite  points  ihei-e  were  to  start  from),  and  who  effected  its  con- 
quest, met  here:     But  in  these  countries  also  ihere  were  rumours 
of  a  rich  land  at  a  distance  ;  similar  accounts  prevailed   in   Peru  ; 
in  Peru  they  related   to   the   Nuevo  Reyno,   there   they   related   to 
Peru,  and  thus  adventurers  from  both  sides  were  allured  to  continue 
the  pursuit  after  the  game  was  taken.     An  ima!;inary  kingdom  was 
soon  shaped  out  as  the  object  of  their  quest,  and  stories  concerninj 
it  were  not  more  easily  invented  than  believed.     It  was  said  that  a 
younger   brother    of  Atabalijia,   fled   after   the  destruction   of  the 
Incus,  took  with  him  the  main  part  of  their  treasures,  and  founded 
a  greater  empire  than  thai  of  wliich  his  family  had  been  deprived. 
Sometimes    this  in)a<;inary  emperor  was  called  the  Great  Paytiti, 
sometimes   tlie  Great  Moxo,  sometimes  the  Eiiim,  or  Great  Paru. 
An  impostor  at  Lima  affirmed,  that  he  had  been  in  his  capital,  the 
city  ol  Manca,  where  not  fewer  than  three  thousand  workmen  were 
employed   in   the  silversmith's  street;  he  even  produced  a  map  of 
the  country,  in  which   he  had  marked  a  hill  of  gold,  another  of 
silver,  and   a    third    of  salt.     The   columns   of    the  palace  were 
described  as  of  porphyry  and  alabaster,  the  galleries  of  ebony  and 
cedar,  the  throne  was  of  ivory,  and    the  ascent  to  it  was  by  steps 
of  gold.     When   D.  Martin  del  Barco  was  writing  his  Argentina, 
which  vTas  about  the  tinfie  of  Raleigh's   first  expedition,  a  report 
t\as   current  in  Paraguay,  that  the  court  of  the  Great  Moxo  had 
been  discovered.    D.  Martin  communicates  it  as  certain  intelligence.. 
This  palace,  he  says,  stood  in  a  lake  island.     It  was  built  of  white 
stone,  at  the  entrance  were  two  towers,  and  between  them  a  column 
five  and  twenty  feet  in  height,  on  its  top  was  a  large  silver  rnc-on, 
and  two  living  lions  were  fastened  to  its  base  with  chains  of  gold.. 
Having  past  by  these  keepers,  you  came  into  a  quadran'jjle  planted 
nith  trees,  and  walcied  by  a  silver  fountain,  which  spouted  through 
four  golden  pipes.     'Ihe  gate  of  the  palace  was  of  copper,  it  wa^ 
very  small,  and  its  bolt  was  received  in  the  solid  rock.      Within,  a 
golden  sun   was  placed  on  an  altar  of  silver,  and  four  lamps  wer<?^ 
kept  burning  before  it  day  and  night.     Manifestly  us  such  fictions 
were  borrowed   from  the  romances  of  Amadis  and  i'almerin,  they 
were  not  loo  gross  for  the  greedy  avarice  of  those  to   whom  they 
were  addressed. 

"  This  imaginary  kingdom  obtained  the  name  of  El  Dorado  from 
the  fashion  of  its  lord,  which  has  the  merit  of  being  in  savage 
costume.  His  body  was  anointed  every  morning  wiih  a  certain 
fragrant  gum  of  great  price,  and  gold  dust  was  then  blown  upon 
him  through  a  tube,  till  he  wai   covered  with  it;  the   whele  wus 
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want  and  severe  hardships;  Gonzalo  found  his  spice  country, 
the  tViiit  liovvever  was  inierior  lo  the  cinnamon  of  the  East,  pro- 
bably because  it  was  less  cultivated.  But  when  the  simple 
inhabitants  could  give  him  no  account  of  Ei  Dorado,  vji  the 
trne  spirit  of  liis  family,  he  tortuie  1  then),  some  he  bunit  alive, 
and  ihsew  other?  to  be  slaughtered  and  devoured  by  his  blood- 
hounds. This  cruelty  taught  them  a  stratagem,  which  Gonzalo 
afterwards  had  occasion  deeply  to  \i\e  ;  the  news  spread,  and  every 
tribe  as  he  approached  it,  net  daring  to  contradict  his  hopes,  de- 
luded him  with  false  accounts  and  sent  him  on.  Their  course 
Jay  for  a  long  time  in  mountainous  country  anil  woodland,  at 
length  they  crossed  a  river,  v.hich  they  had  followed  the  course  of 
for  some  days,  by  throwing  a  bridge  across  a  place,  where,  between 
two  enormous  precipices, it  contracted  itself  to  twenty  feet.  Their 
sufferings  had  been  great  before,  but  now  they  multiplied  on 
them  ;  they  had  to  wade  through  deep  marshes,  to  pass  lagoons, 
lakes,  and  flooded  savannahs,  and  to  endure  excessive  sains.  The 
sick  became  so  numerous,  that  it  was  resolved  to  build  a  brigan- 
tine  for  the  double  purpose  of  carrying  them,  and  ferrying  the 
troops  across  the  river,  when  the  opposite  bank  appeared  to  be 
more  practicable  ;  this  was  a  work  of  uncommon  difficulty,  for 
mere  soldiers  to  perform  under  such  circumstances,  but  it  was 
accomplished.  At  length  famine  stared  them  in  the  face,  the 
natives  and  the  captive  chiefs,(for  it  was  part  of  Gonzalo's  tyranny, 
to  carry  with  him  as  prisoners,  all  the  caziques  on  whom  he 
could  lay  hands)  still  promising  them  a  fertile  country  at  a 
distant  point,  where  the  river  joined  witii  another.  At  length, 
as  the  best  plan  for  procuiing  relief,  Orellana  was  dispatched  in 
the  brigantine,  with  fifty  men,  to  this  fertile  point,  with  orders  to 
load  N\ith  provisions,  and  return  as  speedily  as  possihde. 

Orellana  departed  and  was  rapidly  carried  by  the  stream  to  the 
point  described,  the  junction  of  the  Coca  on  which  they  were 
•embarked,  with  the  JN'apo.  Jjut  here  were  no  signs  of  culture, 
or  population  ;  the  tempting  devils  of  ambition  and  avarice,  it 
must  be  owned,  did  not  want  the  aid  of  plausible  reasons,  for 
the  pertidy  which  ihe^  prompted.  To  return  against  that  strong 
stream,  he  said,  was  impossible,  and  if  they  waited  for  the  army, 
what  could  I  hey  expect,  already  sinking  with  famine,  but  to 
perish ;  this  would  be  to  destroy  themselves,  without  benefiting 
their  fellows.  Two  of  his  party  alone  opposed,  a  Dominican 
friar,  who  yielded  to  his  earnestness,  and  De  Vargas,  a  young 

washed  off  at  ni^d't-  This  the  barbarian  thoui;ht  a  more  magnifi- 
cent and  cosiher  attire  than  ceuld  be  afforded  by  any  other  poten- 
tate in  the  world,  and  'leTice  the  Spaniards  called  lum  El  Dorado 
yr  the  Gilded  One."   Y^i.  i.  p.  371. 
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knight  of  Badajoz,  whom  Orellana,  for  his  honesty,  set  ashore 
alone,  on  the  point  between  the  two  rivers.  Then  he  renounced 
the  commission  which  he  held  from  Gonzalo,  and  received  the 
command  anew  by  election,  that  so  his  discoveries  might  be 
made  in  his  own  name,  and  not  in  that  of  another. 

Mr.  Southey  considers  Orellana,  to  have  conceived  the  adven- 
turous hope,  of  following  this  great  river  through  the  continent, 
and  making  his  way  to  Spain,  there,  to  ask  permission  to  return 
and  conquer  the  countries,  tiirough  which  he  should  pass.  Per- 
haps he  had  conceived  this  grand  design,  but  it  seems  full  as 
likely,  that  he  had  no  settled  view,  but  that  he  launched  upon 
this  adventurous  voyage,  full  of  the  vague  and  gigantic  dreams,, 
■which  seduced  all  who  engaged  in  such  discoveries.  Be  this  as 
it  may ;  mass  was  said  by  the  Dominican,  according  to  the  forn> 
appointed  for  mariners,  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  154  J, 
they  committed  themselves  to  the  torrent  in  a  crazy  ill-built 
brigantine,  with  a  stock  of  herbs  and  their  leathern  girdles,  and 
the  soles  of  their  shoes  boiled  to  subsist  on. 

We  cannot  indulge  ourselves  m  following  them  through  this 
romantic  and  adventurous  voyage;  sometimes,  among  friendly, 
and  more  civilized  tribes,  where  they  fared  well ;  at  others,  and 
more  often,  obliged  to  win  their  way  and  their  sustenance  by 
hard  and  continued  fighting ;  sometimes,  sailing  for  days  through 
uninhabited  tracts,  and  suffering  severely  from  famine,  yet  still, 
imder  all  circumstances  bearing  up  bravely,  and  Orellana  per- 
forming admirably  the  duties  of  a  good  commander,  they,  at 
length,  completed  their  comse  in  safety.  At  an  early  period  of 
it,  profiting  by  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  tribe  with  whom 
they  chanced  to  be,  another  baik  had  been  built ;  and  on  the 
26th  August,  in  these  two  frail  vessels,  with  miserable  tackle, 
and  insuHicienl  food,  witliout  pilot,  compass,  or  any  knowledge 
of  the  coast,  they  boldly  entered  the  sea,  computing  the  voyage 
they  had  made  at  1800  leagues  ;  they  were  whirled  through  the 
tremendous  currents,  which  Columbus  had  appropriately  called 
the  Bocas  del  Dragon,  a4id  the  island  of  Cubagua,  on  Septenu 
her  1  Jth. 

Our  readers  may  M'ish  to  know  the  fate  of  Orellana.  He  went 
to  Spain,  made  good  his  excuse  for  deserting  his  commander, 
and  obtained  a  grant  of  the  conquest  of  the  countries,  which  he 
had  explored.  A  large  expedition  was  speedily  raised ;  but  here 
his  fortune  failed  him,  sickness  invaded  his  fleet,  some  of  his 
ships  were  wrecked,  many  of  his  men  uere  slaughtered  by  the 
natives,  others  deserted  him,  as  he  had  deserted  his  leader,  and 
liually,  bowed  down  by  disease,  and  heart-broken  with  vexation, 
Orellana  died  in  that  same  river^  which  he  iiad  tirst  e.vplored. 

"  This  " 
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**  This,"  says  the  historian,  "  was  the  fate  of  Orellana,  wlio  as 
a  discoverer  surpassed  all  his  countrymen,  as  a  conqueror  he  was 
unfortunate,  and  the  happier  it  now  is  for  him.  He  burnt  no 
Indians  alive,  nor  threw  them  to  the  war-dogs;  and  perhaps  at  his 
hour  of  death,  thanked  God,  that  success  had  never  put  it  in  his 
power,  to  commit  those  atrocities,  from  which  I  do  not  believe  any 
one  of  the  conquerors  can  be  acquitted.  The  great  river,  which  he 
explored,  vvas  iormerly  called  after  his  name,  and  it  is  marked  by  it, 
iti  the  old  maps.  By  that  name  I  shall  distinguish  it,  because  its 
appellation  from  the  Amazons,  isfounded  upon  fiction  and  is  inconve- 
nient; and  its  other  name  would  occasion  some  confusion,  belonging 
equally  to  the  state  of  Maranham,  and  the  island  wherein  the 
capital  of  that  state  is  situated,  both  of  which  must  often  be  men- 
tioned in  the  course  of  this  history.  These  are  sufficient  reasons 
for  preferrmg  the  name  of  Orellana,  even  if  there  were  not  n  satis- 
faction, in  rendering  justice  to  his  memory,  by  thus  rehturing  to  him 
his  well-deserved  honours."     Vol.  1.  p.  101. 

fTo  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 


Art.  II.  The  Life  of  James  the  Second,  King  of  England, 
S^c.  collected  out  of  Memoirs  writ  of  his  ozou  Hand.  To- 
gether with  the  Kings  Advice  to  his  Soft,  and  his  Majestus 

mil,  s^c.  cS-c. 

{Concluded from  Page  125.) 

It  vvas  not  to  be  supposed,  that  the  views  and  prospects  of 
James,  could  be  long  concealed,  from  the  jealous  observation  of 
the  great  popular  leaders  of  the  day  ;  indeed  ]m  avowed  change 
of  rehgiou,  naturally  awakened  apprehensions,  which  subjected 
his  conduct,  to  a  severe  and  continual  scrutiny.  Those  turbulent 
Republicans,  whom  the  evils  and  miseries  of  the  common  wealth 
had  not  reconciled  to  the  restoration  of  monarchy,  eagerly  seized 
such  an  opportunity,  of  justifying  their  own  opposition,  and  in- 
creasing the  number  of  their  adherents  ;  and  the  truer  patriots, 
who  were  anxious  only  for  the  secure  and  permanent  settlement 
of  the  constitution,  under  the  legitimate  authority  of  the  royal 
line,  could  not  but  regard  with  dismay,  the  blind  devotion  to 
popery,  and  the  undisguised  attachment  to  arbitrary  power,  ma- 
nifested by  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown.  From  this  pe- 
riod, therefore,  may  be  dated  the  commencement  of  that  struggle, 
which  was  so  long  and  so  perseveringly  maintained  in  Parlia- 
ment against  the  duke.  At  first,  nothing  more  was  proposed, 
than  the  placing  him  inider  such  restraints,  as,  in  the  opinion  of 
moderate  statesmen,   would  have  been  necessary  for  the  security 
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of  the  Constitution  during  liis  sovereignty  ;  but  the  minds  o' 
men  became  gradually  heated  by  the  progress  of  the  contest ;  anrf 
the  impindeiice  and  obstinacy  of  James,  giving  a  colour  to  the 
most  exaggerated  statements  of  the  alarmists  ;  the  alteration  of 
the  succession,  by  his  exclusion  from  the  tlirone,  v.as  warmly 
advocated^  as  the  only  expedients  by  which  the  country  could  be 
saved.  The  remaining  part  of  this  volume  is  filled  with  the 
querulous  lemarks  of  James  and  his  biographer,  on  tlie  conduct 
of  his  opponents  ;  whom  they  constantly  represent  as  actuated 
solely  by  views  of  private  hostility^  as  njalicious  persecutors  of  an 
unoflendiiig  individual. 

That  there  were  among  them  men  of  dark  and  dangerous 
character,  who  gladly  would  have  tal;en  advantage  of  the  duke's 
impolitic  and  indefensible  behaviour,  and  of  the  genera!  alarm 
which  it  hud  occasioned,  to  throw  the  kingdom  once  more  into 
confusion,  is  but  too  probable  ;  but  we  shall  not  readily  concede, 
that  the  measures  actually  adopted  by  the  legislature,  were 
stronger  or  more  decided  than  the  exigency  of  the  case  required. 
The  biographer  assumes,  that  the  I'cst  Act  was  levelled  against 
the  duke  alone  ;  that  its  object  was  personal,  and  particular ; 
that  the  motives  of  its  supporters  were  private  malice ;  and  that 
the  security  of  tiie  Piotestant  Religion  was  only  a  pretence. 
(Vol.  i.  p.  483.)  Such  assertions  will  carry  little  conviction 
with  then)  :  the  measure  itself  was  wise  and  expedient ;  to  it  we 
owe  our  own  tranquil  enjoyment  of  our  fieedom  and  our  religion  ; 
and  our  gratitude  to  the  statesmen  who  carried  it  into  effect,  will 
induce  us  to  pause,  befoie  we  give  credit  to  the  accusations  of 
those,  against  whose  attacks  it  provided  security.  It  was  tb.en 
argued,  and  the  argument  has  been  often  repeated  since  ;  nay, 
we  are  even  now  annually  assailed  by  it,  that  it  i'  against  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution  to  deprive  any  man  of  political 
power,  because  he  differs  from  the  Church  in  faith.  But  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution  are  often  appealed  to  by  those, 
who  have  formed  no  very  clear  idea,  of  what  the  Constitution 
means,  if  the  Constitution  of  the  country  is  to  be  found  in  the 
law  of  the  land,  that  law,  when  it  insepa)ablycoimected  the  Church 
with  the  Slate,  lodged  in  the  constituted  authorities,  the  same  pow  er 
to  uphold  and  defend  the  one,  as  the  otiier  ;  and  as  no  politici- 
ans, but  those  who  hold  then- councils  at  Bethlem  or  Spa  fields, 
will  argue,  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  deprive  a  man  of  power,  who  would  use  it  ior  the  sub- 
version of  the  State  ;  so,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  the  aulliorities 
which  can  thus  provide  against  tlie  excesses  of  the  political 
Refr)rmist,  may  also  legally  disarm  the  avowed  enemies  of 
the  Church. 

If  this  reasoning  be  put  in  the  abstract,  what  can   be   urged. 
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Against  ils  application  to  the  case  before  us  ?  Surely,  a  broader 
and  inoie  substantial  foundation  for  reasonable  apprehenjioo 
could  not  be  furnished,  than  by  the  bitter  and  irrecoiicileable 
enmity  of  the  Chinch  of  Rome  to  that  of  England  ;  and  the 
consequences,  which  experience  had  even  then  taught  evtry  re- 
flecting man  to  expect,  from  ihe  re-adniission  of  Papists  to  po- 
litical influence  and  power.  They,  who  entertain  doubts  upon 
the  subject,  aud  are  still  disposed  to  question  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  their  ancestors,  who  enacted  that  civil  or  military 
power  should  be  intrusted  to  none,  who  did  not  '*  take  or  make 
a  test  or  decliiration,  such  as  no  Roman  Catholic  in  conscience 
could  take  or  make  ;"  Vol.  i.  p.  483.  will  do  well  to  consider 
the  evidence  which  this  volume  aff  »rds,  of  tlie  use  to  which  that 
civil  and  military  power  would  have  been  applied  by  James,  and 
the  Popish  junto  who  surrounded  him,  had  it  not  been  oppor- 
tunely wrested  from  their  harids. 

Allowing,  however,  to  the  framers  of  the  Test  Act,  that  full 
credit  for  the  wisdom  of  their  counsels,  and  the  integrity  of  their 
principles,  which  they  deserve;  \vhen  some  of  them  were  after- 
wards induced  to  carry  their  views  to  the  exireme  of  an  exclu- 
sion ;  as  their  motives  were  evidently  of  a  more  mixed  and  ques- 
tionable nature,  so  was  the  measure  itself  one  far  too  bold,  vio- 
lent, and  dangerous  to  be  justified  by  the  then  existing  circum- 
stances. History  records  many  political  measures,  which  may 
be  commended  as  wise  and  beneficial  in  themselves,  though  the 
motives  which  swayed  their  authors  were  far  from  meriting 
praise  :  on  the  contrary,  occurrences  will  sometimes  fall  under 
the  notice  of  the  historian,  in  speaking  of  which  he  will  find  it 
far  more  easy  to  apologize  for  the  actors,  than  to  defend  the 
plans  which  they  adopted. 

Perhaps  the  case  before  ua  may  be  one  of  these.  When  we 
consider  the  real  mischiefs  and  perils  of  the  time  ;  the  just  cause 
for  alarm  which  the  undeviating  public  conduct,  and  the  well- 
known  private  character  of  the  duke  had  given  ;  the  unfounded 
perhaps,  but,  nevertheless,  sincere  and  universal  panic,  which 
Oates's  depositions  had  occasioned ;  when  to  this  we  add  the  in- 
firmity, and  surely  we  may  call  it  the  excusable  infirnaty,  of  hu- 
man nature,  which  induces  the  statesman,  as  well  as  the  private 
individual,  to  mix  somewhat  of  regard  for  personal  comfort  and 
safety,  with  his  love  of  his  country,  and  desire  of  its  welfare  ;  w© 
shall  not  hastily  pass  a  severe  sentence  of  condemnation,  on  those, 
who  were  inclined  to  adopt  that  measuie  upon  probabilities,  and 
by  anticipation,  which  subsequent  events  induced  more  moderate 
politicians  to  justify,  upon  the  plea  oi'  urgent  and  incontroulable 
necessity.  The  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  this  im- 
portant (question,  appear  to  be  reported  v»'lth  jiitticient  fairness,  in 

the 
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the  volume  before  us  ;  tliough  the  reasoning  upon  them  is  such 
lis  might  be  expected  from  the  character  and  connections  of  the 
writer.     The  predictions  of  the   Exclusionists   were  unliappily 
verified  by  the  event ;  but  though  the  evil  which  they  foresaw 
was  such,  as.  when  it  actually  fell  upon  the  nation,  produced  an 
admitted  necessity  for  the  final  exclusion  of  the  House  of  Stuart 
from  the  throne  of  these  realms,  and  the  perpetual  limitation  of* 
the  crown  to  a  Protestant  successor  ;  still,  while  that  evil  re- 
mained in  Iij/pothesi ;  while  it  yet  was  possible  that  it  might  be 
avoided  by  other  and  more  moderate  measures  ;  the   conduct  «)f 
the  Exclusionists,  in  rejecting  th.e  offers  of  restraint  made  by  the 
king,  and   hazarding  the  country  upon  the  bold  experiments  of 
their  ability  to  carry  a  bill,  to  which  the  king  had  declared  that 
he.  would  never  give  his  assent,  was  neither  wise  nor  defensible. 
We  purposely  abstain,  from  the  agitation  of  abstract  political 
questions.     We  are  contented  to  take  the  constitution  of  our 
country  as  we  find   it :  to  enquire  how   far  every  measure,  by 
which  it  ^^as  established  in  its  present   form,  n)ay   have  been 
theoretically  right,  is  worse  than  useless.     Winle  the  eslablish- 
inents  of  our  countiy,  in  their  present  state,  continue  to  secure 
to  us  the  most  perfect  liberty  which  man  in  a  state  of  society  ever 
did,  or  eve;  c;in  safi  ly  possess;  while  riches,  honour,  virtue,  and 
religion,  flourish   under  their  shade;  and  as  little  public  or  pri- 
vate injury  is  sustained,  as  is  compatible  with  the  character  of 
human  nature,,  under   institutions  so  free  and  mild,  vhy  should 
Me  look  further  ?  The  great  and  difficult  question  whicii  agitated 
the  councils  of  our  forefathers,  has  been  set  at  rest,  let  us  hope 
for  ever,  by  the  act  which  seateti  the  House  of  Biunsuick  upon 
the  throne  of  Britain  ;  and  woe  befall  the  desperate  hand,  and 
ruthless  heart,  which   interrupts   the   prosperity   that  settlement 
has  fostered  and  secured. 

These  Volumes  afford  little  more  iriformation  on  the  subject 
of  the  Popish  plot,  than  may  be  obtained  from  the  pages  of 
Kapm  or  Hume;  though  tlie  various  depositiojis  of  Gates  and 
his  associates  are  detailed  at  considerable  length,  and  great  pahis 
are  taken,  to  impress  the  reader  with  a  conviction,  that  the  whole 
htory  was  utterly  destitute  of  truth  or  probability. 

'I  here  were  indeed  so. many  absurdities  and  palpable  contra- 
dictions in  the  narrative  of  these  informers,  that  the  good  sense 
<>i  t!ic  nation  would  probably  have  rejected  it  with  scoin,  had 
not  the  conduct  of  the  l^ukt,  and  the  dark  intriguing  character 
of  the  Jesuits,  who  possessed  his  confidence,  pre- disposed  the 
public  mind,  to  give  credence  to  any  tale  of  Popish  treachery. 
The  severe  inquiry  which  was  instituted  in  consequence  of 
Gates's  evidence,  disclosed  also  euoisgh  of  those  designs,  which 
the  Duke  has  here  confessed;,  to  give  au  air  of  authenticity ,  to 
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informations,  which  otherwise  would  not  have  been  listened  to, 
for  an  instant.  The  letters  of  Coleman  hinted  at  projects, 
hostile  to  the  established  religion  ;  and  spoke  of  the  Duke,  in  a 
manner,  which  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  these  were  not  formed, 
without  his  privity  and  concurrence.  The  coincidence,  between 
the  expressions  which  he  uses  in  his  correspondence  with  La 
Chaise,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  Duke,  is  too  remarkable  to 
have  been  entirely  accidental ;  and  such  passages,  which,  with- 
out entering  into  details,  insinuate  much  of  secret  plans  and 
counsels,  were  excellently  calculated  to  give  effect  and  credibili- 
ty, to  the  inventions  of  the  informers. 

But,  though  the  author  of  these  Volumes  could  see  and  expose 
the  inconsistencies  and  absurdities  ofOates's  plot;  the  most  ex- 
aggerated and  improbable  details  of  the  Rye  House  conspiracy, 
pass  with  him  for  undoubted  truths  ;  and  without  any  attempt  to 
discriminate  between  the  real  designs  of  traitors,  and  the  impru- 
dent and  culpable,  though  not  treasonable,  machinations  of  a 
disappointed  party  ;  he  pronounces  one  common  sentence,  upon 
all  who  were  implicated  in  the  conspiracy,  by  the  informers,  as 
traitors,  and  assassins;  and  speaks  of  the  executions  which  follow- 
ed, as  "justice  mixed  with  mighty  clemency."  Vol.  i.  p.  741. 

From  statements  thus  grossly  perverted  by  party  or  personal 
feeling,  little  information  and  less  amusement  can  be  expected  ; 
we  therefore  pass  on. 

The  account  of  the  death  of  Charles  IF.  differs  in  no  mateiial 
particulars,  from  that  given  by  Burnet,  and  is  chiefly  interesting, 
as  being  communicated  in  the  words  of  James  himself.  Nothinsr 
is  saidof  thesuspicion,thatCharleshad  been  poisoned;  which,  pro- 
bably, had  little  foundation,  besides  the  suddenness  of  his  attack, 
and  the  general  propensity  to  attribute  the  decease  of  monarchs  to 
extraordinary  causes.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark,  that  no 
trace  is  to  be  found  in  this  work,  of  that  dismissal  of  the  Duke 
and  total  change  of  public  measures,  which  both  Hume  and 
Burnet  concur  in  saying,  that  Charles  was  supposed  to  have  me- 
iditated  at  this  critical  period  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  relation  of 
his  death  is  introduced  by  reflections,  which  intimate  that  James 
had  obtained  an  entire  ascendancy  over  his  brother's  mind,  and 
that  nothing  had  then  occurred  to  weaken  his  influence^  or  inter- 
rupt the  harmony  in  which  tiiey  lived. 

"  And  now,"  says  the  writer,  "  the  King  had  brought  his  affairs 
to  a  more  happy  situation,  than  ever  they  had  been  since  the  Resto- 
ration ;  he  saw  his  enemies  at  his  feet,  and  ihe  Duke  his  brother  at 
his  side,  whuse  mdeialigableness  in  business  took  a  great  share  of 
ihat  burden  oft'  his  shoulders,  which  his  indolent  temper  made  un- 
.easy  to  him,  :iiid  this  his  Royal  Highnes  performed  with  such  a 
perfect  conformity  to  his  majesty's  inclinations  and  obedience   to 
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his  will,  as  made  his  services  as  free  from  jcalousie  and  unsuspected 
as  they  were  affcctior.ate  and  usefull,  both  to  confirm  hishappyncss 
at  home,  and  establish  his  reputation  abroad  ;  which  two  points 
being  attaincl  to  a  high  degree,  the  king  had  a  pleasant  view  of  fu- 
ture tranquillity  for  the  rtste  of  his  days,  and  to  enjoy  the  frutes  of 
his  late  toils,  the  memory  of  which  gave  a  higher  relish  to  his  pre* 
sent  eas  ;  when  it  plcas'd  God  to  shew  on  how  sandy  a  foundation 
all  temporal  happiness  in  this  world,  as  well  as  the  best  layd  pro- 
jects are  built,  by  calliuii  him  out  of  this  life,  when  he  seem'd  most 
secure  of  enjoying  it  by  the  mastery  he  had  got  over  those  restless, 
crafty,  and  implacable  spirilcs  that  had  so  long  and  furiously 
sought  it."     Vol.  i.  p.  746'. 

The  second  volume  opens  with  a  specimen  of  casuistry, 
worthy  of  that  order,  to  which  the  biographer  belonged.  James, 
sensible  that  his  arbitrary  principles  of  Government,  and  his  un- 
disguised attachment  to  the  Romish  Church,  had  long  rendered 
him  personally  obnoxious  to  his  new  subjects,  judged  it  expe- 
dient, to  soothe  their  minds,  by  disavowing  those  sentiments  and 
intentions,  which  had  been  so  universally  and  so  justly  attributed 
to  him.  With  this  view,  he  assembled  the  council  the  day 
following  the  death  of  Charles,  and  made  a  declaration,  which 
induced  the  nation  to  rely,  with  misplaced  confidence, on  the  word 
of  their  monarch,  and  to  greet  his  accession,  with  warm  expres- 
sions of  loyalty  and  attachment.  But,  though  this  declaration 
thus  answ ered  the  temporary  purpose  for  which  it  was  framed ; 
when  compared  with  the  conduct  which  he  immediately  adopted, 
and  persevered  in  throughout  his  short  and  inglorious  reign,  it 
served  only  to  add  hypocrisy  and  falsehood,  to  the  list  of  those 
odious  qualities,  which  soon  deprived  him  of  the  respect  and 
affection  of  his  people.  Aware  that  the  promises  of  this  decla- 
ration never  were  fulfilled,  the  biographer  endeavours  to  save  his 
master's  honour,  by  the  following  apology  ;  which  we  transcribe, 
as  a  specimen  of  the  manner,  in  which  a  Jesuit  can  evade  the 
moral  obligation,  of  a  solemn,  voluntary,  and  repeated  engage- 
ment. 

"  Never  was  greater  joy  exprcssVl  within  the  walls  of  the  coun- 
cil chamber,  than  on  this  occasion,  they  were  astonished  to  /itid 
themselves  delivcr'd  of  their  apprehensions  so  unexpectedly  ;  several 
therefore  begg'd  leave  they  might  take  copies  of  this  beuigne  an<i 
gracious  declaration,  to  the  end  others  might  partake  of  their  sa- 
tisfaction, but  to  this  his  majesty  answer'd,  That  truly  what  he 
had  said,  was  from  the  abundance  of  his  heart,  without  much  pre- 
meditation, and  that  he  had  it  not  in  writing  at  all  ;  upon  which 
Mr.  Finch  reply'd,  That  what  his  majesty  had  been  pleased  to  say, 
made  to  deep  an  impres^ion  upon  him,  that  he  beliered  he  could 
repeat  the  very  words,  and  that  iji  case  his  majesty  would  pleas  to 
permit  him,    would  write  them  dowiie,  which  the  King  agreeing 
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too,  he  went  to  the  Clarke's  seat  and  did  it  accordingly ;  which 
boing  shewn  to  the  King,  he  aprovtd  of  it,  and  it  was  immediately 
published  to  the  unspeakable  satisfaction  of  the  nation, 

*'  No  one  can  wonder,  that  Mr.  Finch  should  word  the  speech  as 
strong  as  he  could  in  favour  of  the  established  religion,  nor  that  the 
King  in  su<ch  a  hurry  should  pass  it  over  without  reflection  ;  for 
tho  his  niiiji'Sty  intended  to  promis  both  security  to  their  religion 
and  protection  to  their  persons,  he  was  afterwards  convinced  it  had 
been  better  express'd  by  assureing  them,  he  never  would  endeavour 
to  alter  the  established  religion,  rather  than  that  he  would  endea- 
vour to  preserve  it,  and  that  he  would  rather  support  and  defend 
the  professors  of  it,  rather  than  the  religion  itself;  they  could  not  ex^ 
pect  hi:  should  make  a  conscience  of  supporting,  -what  in  his  conscience  he 
thought  erroneous,  his  eugageing  nt)t  to  molest  the  professors  of  it, 
nor  to  deprive  them  or  their  successors  of  any  spiritual  dignity,  re- 
venue, or  employment,  but  to  suffer  the  ecclesiastical  affaires  to  go 
on  in  the  track  they  were  in,  was  all  they  could  wish  or  desir-^  from 
a  Prince  of  a  different  persuasion  :  but  haveuig  once  aproved  that 
way  of  expressing  it,  v-hicn  Mr.  Finch  had  made  choise  of,  he 
thought  it  necessary  not  to  vary  from  it  in  the  declaration-  or 
speeches  he  made  afterwards,  not  doubting  but  the  world  would, 
understand  it  in  the  meaning  he  intended,  and  which  alone  was 
agreable  to  the  circumstances  he  vvas  in."     Vol.  ii.  p.  3. 

This  apology  requires  no  comment.  The  laws  of  England, 
1)6  it  observed,  requiie  of  those  who  hold  political  power,  not 
only  that  tliey  do  not  alter,  but  that  tliey  maintain  the  Church 
of  England  as  now  by  law  established  ;  they  bind  them,  not 
only  to  support  and  defend  the  professors  of  the  established  re- 
ligion, but  that  religion  itself :  when  then  the  advocates  for  vest-> 
ing  Papists  with  political  power,  represent  the  security  of  their 
oaths  and  promises  as  sufficient  to  protect  us  against  its  misuse ; 
kl  it  be  remembered,  that  a  Popish  writer,  a  Jesuit,  the  prin- 
cipal of  a  College,  the  almoner  of  a  King,  has  plainly  told  us, 
that  we  could  not  expect  from  that  King,  nor,  we  will  add, 
from  any  Popish  Prince,  or  Prelate,  or  Statesman,  that  he  should 
make  a  conscience  of  supporting,  what  in  his  comcience  he 
thinks  erroneous,  whatever  may  be  the  terms  or  tenour  of  his 
promises.  King  James,  it  appears,  though  in  his  conscience 
he  thought  the  religion  of  the  nation  erroneous,  yet  made  no 
scruple  of  pro?«ii2//g  to  support  it ;  because  his  conscience  al- 
lowed him  the  privilege  of  interpreting  the  terms  of  that  promise, 
in  any  way  which  best  suited  his  own  designs. 

To  sift  every  sophistical  argume»it,  by  which  tlie  biographer 
attempts  to  justify  the  conduct  of  his  master,  would  oblige  us  to 
e.xtend  this  article  beyond  any  reasonable  length  :  the  following 
reflections,  which  follow  his  account  of  the  ample  revenue,  set- 
lied  upon  the   King,  ^y  the  profusion  of  his  parliament,  will 
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sufficiently  exemplify,  the  spirit  and  character  of  his  narrative  ; 
and  shew,  what  reliance  is  to  be  placed,  upon  the  observations  of 
a  writer,  who  can  so  far  put  bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet  for 
bitter,  as  to  call  the  situation  of  the  country,  under  James's  suc- 
cessors, a  real  slavery,  when  contrasted  with  that  peace,  plenty, 
and  secuiity,  without  taxes,  or  real  oppression,  which  it  might 
have  enjoyed,  had  he  continued  in  possession  of  the  throne. 

"  His  revenue  with  these  aditions  amounted  to  above  two  milliuns 
ycearly,  besides  what  he  had  before  as  Duke  of  York,  which  (with 
his  good  management)  would  have  made  him  and  his  people  easy, 
had  that  good  harmony  continued  to  the  end  with  which  they  so 
wisely  began  ;  but  the  unruly  temper  of  some,  and  the  misguided 
judgment  of  others,  would  not  suffer  the  nation  to  be  long  sencible 
of  those  blessings  of  peace,  plenty,  and  security,  without  taxes, 
opressioii,  or  real  greivance,  till  they  had  led  the  people  away  by 
spacious  dilusions  of  words,  precious  in  their  due  signification,  but 
abused  to  the  worst  of  things,  and  by  persuading  them  their  rfeli- 
gion,  laws,  and  lives  were  in  danger,  beguil'd  them  at  last  into  a 
real  slavery,  by  those  very  methods  which  were  pretended  to  be  the 
only  means  of  avoiding  it."    Vol.  ii.  p.  18. 

We  pass  over  the  account  of  the  defeat  and  execution  of  Ar- 
gyle,  which  is  very  cursorily  and  unsatisfactorily  given.  The  in- 
vasion by  Monmouth  is  not  more  circumstantially  related  ;  and 
differs  only  from  the  narrative  of  other  histonans,  in  not  being 
so  well  drawn  up. 

It  countenances  the  insinuation,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange 
was  the  secret  supporter  and  encourager  of  Monmouth  ;  but 
upon  no  better  authority  than  that  James  had  "  long  before  been 
advertised  in  the  life  of  the  late  King,  by  one  Monpoulan,  a 
companion  of  their  drinking  bouts,  of  the  strict  correspondence 
and  friendship  between  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Duke." 
Vol.  ii.  p.  26.  To  this,  which  may  be  easily  accounted  for  by 
the  Prince's  desire  of  shewing  civility  to  the  favoinite  son  of 
Charles,  may  be  opposed  the  notorious  facts,  that,  on  the  ac- 
cession of  James,  he  had  dismissed  him  from  Holland;  and,  as 
soon  as  he  knew  of  his  invasion,  had  sent  home  the  British  re- 
giments which  were  in  that  country,  and  offered  his  persona! 
services  to  the  King,  and  more  troops  if  they  were  wanted. 

The  horrible  cruelties  perpetrated  by  Jefferies  and  Kirke, 
after  the  suppression  of  Monmouth's  rash  and  guilty  enterprise, 
are  related  with  cold-blooded  indifference ;  while  the  rewards 
heaped  by  the  King  upon  tlie  former,  and  the  impunity  conceded 
to  the  latter,  are  imputed  to  "  the  mildness  of  his  nature,  which 
nlways  inclined  him  to  overlook  the  miscarriages  even  of  his  ene- 
mies, much  less  those  he  took  to  be  his  friends."  Vol.  ii.  p.  4a. 
It  surely  rerj[uircd  no  ordinary  degree  of  confidence^  to  praise  the 
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mildness  of  a  man,  who  had  witnessed  the  cruel  torture  of  the 
Boot  in  Scotland,  wilh  unmoved  composure ;  (See  Burnet's  Own 
Times,  Vol.  i.  p.  53S.)  who  had  influenced  the  oppressive 
line  of  Pilkins;ton  ;  (Vol.  i.  p.  738.)  and  the  cruel  sentence  in- 
flicted upon  Oates. 

In  describing  those  imprudent  and  violent  measures,  which 
now  rapidly  succeeded  each  other,  the  object  of  the  biographer 
is  to  excuse  his  master,  by  charging  them  upon  his  ministers. 
Speaking  of  the  temper  of  the  people  after  the  suppression  of 
Monmouth's  rebellion,  he  says, 

"  Yet  hithertoo  the  generality  of  the  people  (in  that  point  wiser 
than  their  leaders)  were  sencible  and  gralcfull,  for  the  easy  govern- 
ment and  secure  protection  of  their  Prince,  who  gue^sint?  at  the 
inward  disposition  of  the  whole,  by  the  outward  professions  of  some,  " 
he  fancy'd  he  might  make  a  further  step  in  favour  of  Religion  ; 
which  must  be  own'd  lay  nearest  his  heart,  and  was  his  main  study 
how  to  promote,  without  breacii  of  the  law,  or  his  engagement  at 
his  first  accession  to  the  throne,  which,  notwithstanding  the  cla- 
mours of  angry  and  discontented  men,  he  never  positivelv  went 
against  y  and,  if  in  some  cases,  he  seem'd  not  to  keep  so  strictly  to 
the  letter  of  liis  promis,  as  many  persons  fancy'd  he  ought,  he  was 
justify'd  on  one  hand,  by  the  opinion  and  aprobation  of  the  judf^es, 
whose  fault  it  was,  if  they  misguided  him  ;  and  on  the  other,  by 
the  sly  insinuations  of  flattering  and  dissembling  Councellors,  who 
by  favouring  what  they  saw  him  inclined  too,  had  gain'd  a  mighty 
credit  with  him,  which  they  made  use  of,  to  the  bassest  purposes 
men  could  be  capable  of."    Vol.  ii.  p.  71. 

The  minister,  here  chiefly  attacked,  is  Lord  Sunderland,  who, 
as  the  author  would  represent,  with  a  secret  intention  of  for- 
warding his  own  views  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  took  advan- 
tage of  the  King's  attachment  to  his  religion,  to  lead  him  into 
conduct  which  ended  in  his  ruin.  That  Sunderland  was  a  meafl, 
mercenary  and  intriguing  character  may  be  admitted  j  and  it 
seems  probable  that  he  played  a  double  game,  and  sought  only 
to  serve  himself,  and  to  provide  a  retreat,  in  case  of  any  emer- 
gency :  but  James  is  little  indebted  to  the  apology,  which  would 
defend  his  conduct  by  representing  him  as  the  tool  of  a  minister; 
nor  does  his  -own  love  of  power,  and  perpetual  intermeddling 
with  public  business,  during  his  brother's  life,  lead  us  to  believe," 
that,  when  himself  a  King,  he  Vv'ould  be  the  passive  instrument 
of  another.  Besides,  when  all  the  measures  adopted  were  con- 
genial to  the  bigotry  and  iniperiousness  of  his  nature;  when  they 
all  tended  to  advance  the  religion  to  which  he  was  blindly  de- 
voted, and  to  increase  that  power  which  he  claimed  as  his  birth- 
right ;  what  reason  have  we  to  impute  to  a  minister,  what  the 
King's  own  mind  would  have  suggested,  and  bis  own  inclinations 
prompted  lum  to  undertake  ? 

"  It 
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"  It  was  impossible/'  says  the  biographer,  "  for  the  King  to 
do  the  least  thing  in  favour  of  religion  which  did  not  give  dis^ 
gust."  Vol.  ii.  p.  79.  Some  of  these  ieait  things  he  bad  al~ 
rearlv  related  ;  namely,  the  iniroduction  of  father  Pelre  to  a  seat 
at  the  council  board,  the  sending  of  a  solemn  embassy  to  the 
Pope,  and  the  appointment  of  three  additional  Vicars  GcneraL 
Others  are  thus  given  in  the  King's  words. 

"  They  grumbled  at  his  takrins  the  chapel  of  St.  James  into  hfs 
own  hands,  which  then  lay  useless,  tho  to  avoid  all  reasonable 
cause  of  complaint  he  took  care  to  leave  the  chappel  of  Whitehall 
to  the  Protestants,  and  built  one  there  from  the  gruund  for  his  own 
use»  he  settled  14  Bi-nedictin  Monks  in  that  of  St.  James,  and 
gave  leave  to  the  Jesuits  to  build  one  in  th*  Savoy,  and  settl'd  a 
Colledge  there  for  the  education  of  children,  in  which  they  had  so 
good  success  that  in  a  little  time  there  was  at  least  two  hundred 
Catholick  scollars,  and  about  as  many  Protestants,  who  were  no 
ways  constrained  in  their  religion  or  rcquir'd  to  assist  at  mass,  or 
any  of  their  public  devotions  ;  the  Rccolet  Franciscan  Fryers  built 
a  chappel  in  Lincoln's-inn  Feilds,  and  some  Carnies  settled  in  the 
citie ;  in  the  country  likewise  several  Catholick  chappcls  were 
erected,  but  all  upon  new  foundations,  keeping  rigorously  to  his 
majesty's  engagement  not  to  seize  upon  any  thing  which  the  Church 
6f  England  could  lay  the  least  clame  or  pretence  too.  But/* 
continues  his  biogra])her,  "  all  this  caution  could  not  cure  ^the 
jealousies  and  aprehentions  people  Were  in,  for  though  the  King 
took  care  not  to  trespass  upon  what  bclong'd  to  others,  he  sufFer'd 
or  rather  encourag'd  an  imprudent  zeal  in  erecting  more  chappels, 
than  there  were  faithfull  siifTicient  to  fill,  or  Priests  to  be  found  well 
qualify 'd  to  officiate  in:  which  did  but  unnecessarily  expose  the  holy 
inisteries,  to  the  mockery  and  dirision  of  the  people;  as  did  likewise 
the  sutf'ring  Monks  and  Fryers  to  appear  in  their  habits,  which 
irritated  and  allarmed  them  without  any  essential  good,  or  advaii- 
taseto  religion.  This  made  every  step  of  that  nature  to  be  conceiv'd 
as  an  incroachmeiit,  if  not  upon  religion,  at  least  upon  the  Laws, 
of  wl)irh  kind  none  stuck  more  with  them,  than  the  admitting 
Calholickb  into  the  army,  which  was  conceiv'd  to  be  an  absolute 
breach  of  the  Test  Act  ;  by  which  all  persons,  besides  takeing  the 
oathes,  v.'ere  obliged,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  five  hundred 
pounds  to  receive  the  Sacrament,  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England,  within  six  months  after  their  admission  hito 
any  iniploymcnt  civil  o)' military  ;  but  the  K;ng  imagined  to  him- 
self that  act  was  )H)t  binding  upon  him,"  (S:c.  Vol.  ii.  p.  79' 

It  will  then  probably  be  allowed,  that  the  fears  and  jealousies 
of  the  people  were  not  altogether  without  foundation  ^  since  they 
saw  how  loosely  the  King  interpreted  his  promise,  to  defend  and 
support  the  Churcii  of  England,  and  that  he  thought  himself  at 
liberty  to  encourage  Popery,  in  evei^  possible  shape  and  form^ 
piovided  he  did  not  absolutely  dispossess  the  Church  of  her 
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temporalities,  and  bestow  them  upon  his  own  priests.  And 
•when  it  was  found,  that  he  claimed  a  power  of  dispensing  with 
the  laws,  and  was  using  that  power  to  new  model  the  army,  in 
such  a  way,  as  to  render  it  entirely  subservient  to  his  religious 
views ;  it  is  not  wonderful,  that  the  aUirm  was  general  and  the 
disgust  apparent.  The  great  legal  authorities  of  the  day,  seem 
to  have  entertained  considerable  difference  of  opinion,  on  the 
subject  of  the  dispensing  power  ;  but  no  reflecting  person  could 
doubt, the  inexpediency,  of  exerting  such  a  power,  or  hesitate  to 
admit  that  its  exertion,  and  indeed  its  possession,  by  the  sove- 
reign, was  wholly  incompatible  with  all  the  securities,  which  the 
constitution  had  erected,  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  Even  the 
biographer  of  James,  reasoning  upon  ex  post  facto  information, 
could  say  that  the  King,  "  by  his.  too  great  attention  to  what 
might  in  rigour  be  warranted  by  the  law,  lost  sight  of  the  danger, 
which  the  pressing  points  disagreeable  to  the  people,  is  ever  sure 
to  bring  upon  a  Prince."  Vol.  ii.  p.  89.  And  Hume,  who  is 
disposed  to  apologize  for  James  as  far  as  he  can,  though  he 
considers  the  legality  of  the  dispensing  power  to  have  been  sup- 
ported by  some  cogent  arguments,  confesses  that  the  natioa 
thought  it  fatal  to  liberty  ;  and  that  the  King's  resolution  to  ex-- 
ercise  it  was  no  less  alarming,  than  if  it  had  been  founded  upon 
the  most  manifest  usurpation  ;  as  it  was  not  likely  that  an  au- 
thority which  had  been  assumed  through  so  many  obstacles, 
would  be  suffered  to  lie  long  unemployed*. 

But  if  the  legality  of  the  dispensing  power  admitted  of  a 
question,  none  could  be  raised  respecting  the  next  step  which 
James  adopted.  The  high  commission  couit  had  been  abolish- 
ed in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  by  act  of  parliament ;  in  which  act 
a  clause  had  been  inserted,  prohibiting  the  erection  of  any  such 
court  in  future +.  When  then  James,  in  violation  of  this  sta- 
tute, re-established  the  obnoxious  court,  he  plainly  showed  his 
intention  of  governing  not  by  the  law,  or  according  to  law,  but 
without,  or  contrary  to  it  at  his  pleasure.  Such  a  precedent 
was  sufficiently  alarming  in  itself,  even  had  the  court  been  less 
objectionable  than  it  really  was  ;  but  it  had  been  justly  regarded, 
a*  one  of  the  most  dangerous  engines  of  authority,  ever  employed 
by  the  crown  ;  and  men  could  not  but  foresee,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  Hume,  that,  as  the  establishment  of  such  a  court  was 
an  evident  proof  of  a  deeign  to  subdue  the  Church,  so,  had  the 


*  Hume's  History,  Vol,  viii.  p.  250. 

+  A.  D.  idll.  Clarendon's   History  of  the  Rebellion,  Vol.  j, 
llume's  History,  Vol.  vi. 
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King  been  able  to  establish  its  authority,  his  success  was  cer- 
tain *. 

We  pass  over  the  various  acts  of  imprudence,  or  illegality,  by 
which  the  King  was  now  rapidly  huirying  affairs  to  their  crisis  ; 
for  we  see  nothing  in  the  work  before  us,  but  partial  statements 
of  facts,  which  are  within  the  reach  of  every  man's  knowledge  ; 
and  apologies  for  the  King,  disgusting  from  their  gross  fallacy 
and  adulation. 

If  the  ministers  of  the  crown  agreed  to  the  King's  measures, 
they  are  accused  of  artfully  urging  him  to  his  ruin  ;  if  they  ob- 
jected to  them,  they  are  branded  as  factious  and  dangerous  men, 
who  were  stirring  up  an  opposition  to  his  government.  The 
Church  of  England  is  called  sullen,  because  it  was  aware  of  the 
tendency  of  his  measures  ;  the  Dissenters  blamed  as  treacherous, 
because  they  would  not  be  deceived  by  a  declaration  of  indul- 
gence, which  was  intended  to  make  them  parties  with  the  King, 
against  the  Protestant  cause. 

In  a  word,  as  the  King  was  determined  in  his  course,  so  was 
Iiis  biographer  determined  to  defend  him  in  it ;  and  a  repetition 
of  the  same  sophistry,  the  same  complaints,  the  same  misrepre- 
sentations, render  this  part  of  the  volume,  tiresome  and  unin- 
teresting, in  the  greatest  degree.  A  single  instance  will  be  suf- 
ficient, perhaps,  to  justify  this  assertion,  and  we  may  then  pass 
on.  After  a  very  partial  relation  of  the  famous  dispute  with 
Magdalen  College,  about  the  choice  of  a  president ;  m  which, 
among  many  other  reasons  for  the  King's  displeasure,  this  is 
particularly  urged,  that  the  fellows  had  presumed  to  question  his 
power  of  dispensing  with  the  statutes  of  a  college.  Vol.  ii.  p.  120. 
We  find  the  following  observation. 

"  Nothing  therefore  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  tlie  Kiiig 
was  hugely  injured,  in  this  famous  dispute,  which  raised  him  so 
many  enemys,  and  so  much  envy  afterwards  ;  it  was  far  from  his 
intention,  to  dispossess  the  Church  of  England  of  this  colledge,  on 
the  contrary  all  imaginable  endeavours  were  used,  to  pcrswade  a 
complyance,  and  then  not  a  man  had  sutlercd."     Vol.  ii.  p.  123. 

The  King's  intentions  may  be  best  estimated,  by  his  violently 
forcing  a  president  upon  the  college,  whose  only  recommenda- 
tions for  the  ojSice  were  his  known  attachment  to  the  Komish 
Church,  and  his  ready  subserviency  to  the  King's  pleasure  ;  and 
his  subsequent  filling  up  of  the  fellowships  with  Papists.  Were 
it  necessary  to  refute  the  glaring  fallacy,  which  attributes  the  ex- 
pulsion and  sufferings  of  the  fellows,  solely  to  their  resistance ; 


*  Hume's  Historv,  Vol.  viii.  p.  255. 
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It  might  be  remarked,  that,  even  if  the  fellows  had  submitted, 
the_y  Avould  still  have  been  sufferers  ;  if  the  manifest  invasion  of 
their  rights,  and  the  entire  destruction  of  that  legal  security  by 
which  they  held  tiieir  property,  may  be  accounted  suffering  : 
for  what  was  to  prevent  a  King,  who  claimed  a  right,  at  any 
time,  to  dispense  with  the  statutes  of  a  college,  and  to  nominate 
its  president,  from  removing  all  or  any  of  the  fellows  at  his 
pleasure. 

The  arrest,  trial,  and  acquittal,  of  ihe  seven  bishops,  is  ve^y  drily 
and  coldly  related  :  as  if  it  was  a  matter  in  which  the  King  had 
felt  no  personal  interest,  or  a  mere  ordinary  process  of  law, 
which  their  own  imprudent  conduct  had  rendered  necessary  : 
the  King  "  had  been  told  that  tliey  had  committed  a  fault,  so  he 
left  them  to  the  law,  and  when  the  law  had  acquitted  them  he  re- 
maiu'd  sati^fy'd  with  it."  Vol.  ii.  p.  lG4.  This,  with  the  insi- 
nuation, p.  1,?6.  that  they  purposely  delayed  their  petition, 
until  they  knew  that  the  King  could  not  grant  it,  may  be  safely 
left  to  work  its  own  refutation. 

In  a  recapitulation  of  the  different  distinguished  persons  who 
accompanied  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  mention  of  Admiral 
Herbert,  introduces  the  following  anecdote;  which  appears  to 
us,  to  answer  a  very  different  purpose,  from  that  intended  by  the 
writer,  when  he  recorded  it. 

"  Admiral  Herbert  had  hcon  r;iiscdby  the  particular  favour  of 
his  Prince  to  a  considerable  fortune  in  the  world,  the  dignity  of  an 
Admiral,  Master  of  his  Robes,  and  CoUoncl  of  a  regiment  of  foot, 
and  when  the  King  asked  him  one  favour  in  returne  of  so  many, 
which  was,  if  he  would  consent  to  have  the  penal  laws  and  test 
taken  off,  his  answer  was,  he  could  not  do  it  in  honour  nor  con- 
science; at  which  llie  King  being  more  moved  than  orditiary,  could 
not  forbear  telling  him,  That  as  for  his  honour,  he  had  little  but 
what  he  owed  to  his  bounty,  and  for  Ids  conscience,  the  putting 
away  his  wife  to  keep  with  more  liberty  other  women,  gave  a  true 
idea  of  its  niceness,  and  therefore  thought  lit  to  dismiss  him  from 
his  jmployraents."     Vol.  ii.  p.  204'. 

A  monarch  who  could  thus  tamper  wiih  his  subjects'  honour, 
and  insult  them  if  they  ventured  to  reject  his  overtures,  could 
expect  only  to  retain  ministers  like  Sunderland  ;  for  men  of 
spirit,  feeling,  or  principle,  must  have  been  driven  from  his 
court.  But  the  tiuje  was  now  come,  when  the  Kipg  began  to 
feel  the  whole  bitterness  of  liiat  fate,  which  he  had  been  pre- 
paring for  himself.  His  conduct,  though  long  endured  with 
exemplary  patience  by  his  [)eople,  had  yet  so  entirely  estranged 
their  affections  from  his  person  and  government,  that,  as  soon 
as  the  Piiuce  of  Orange  luul  shewn  himself  in  the  country,  with 
a  strength  sufficient  to  defend  his  party,  all  men  fell  off  from 
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James.  Many  were  those,  whom  Iiis  cold  and  gloomy  manner* 
had  disobliged  ;  many,  whom  his  tyrannical  conduct  had  per- 
sonally injured ;  and  even  the  persons  who  were  zealously 
attached  to  his  family,  and  wished  for  no  more  than  such  an  al- 
teration, as  would  secure  their  religion  and  liberties  under  his 
rule ;  aware  that  no  reliance  was  to  be  placed  upon  his  profes- 
sions, still  less  upon  his  inclination  to  reform  the  real  evils  of 
his  govermnent,  felt  that  the  interference  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
was  absolutely  necessary  j  and  that  in  supporting  him,  they  were 
nmking  the  last  efifort  in  their  power  to  support  the  constitu- 
tion. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  all  who  now  joined  the  Prince, 
looked  forward  to  that  termination  of  the  struggle  which  he  un- 
doubtedly meditated  ;  they  fled  from  the  evil  which  they  knew 
and  felt  ;  an  evil  so  great,  so  utterly  beyond  their  own  power 
to  remove,  so  destructive,  unless  an  effectual  remedy  could  be 
found,  thai  they  could  not  balance  for  a  moment  between  the 
possible  inconveniences  of  the  step  they  were  taking,  and  the 
catastrophe  which  their  indecision  might  have  occasioned.  Yet^ 
while  we  are  entirely  aware  of  the  ui-gency  of  the  case,  and  the 
strength  of  that  conviction  which  for  a  time  amalgamated  men 
bf  all  parties,  Whigs  and  Tories,  Churchmen  and  Dissenters, 
into  a  common  bond  of  union  ;  still  not  even  the  imprudencies, 
nor  the  faults  w  hich  had  marked  the  conduct  of  the  King,  and  to 
both  these  charges  it  is  justly  liable,  can  prevent  our  feeling  for 
his  forlorn  and  melancholy  situation.  He  found  his  hope* 
blasted,  his  projects  defeated,  and  his  kingdom  departed  from 
him  :  deserted  by  all,  the  ministers  whom  he  had  trusted,  the 
courtiers  whom  he  had  raised  to  opulence  and  rank,  the  army 
which  he  had  so  carefully  modelled,  the  fleet  which  he  had  so 
often  led  to  victory,  and  even  his  own  children,  he  had  no 
counsellors  but  his  upbraiding  thoughts,  nothing  to  reflect  on  but 
the  folly  of  his  conduct. 

*'  It  was  on  this  occasion,"  jays  his  biographer,  "  that  the  King 
iinding  himself  in  the  like  circonistances  with  holy  David,  he  cryed 
out  with  him,  0  ifinycmmys  only  had  cursd  mc,  I  cviild  have  burn  if, 
but  it  was  an  inexprt'ssible  gritf  to  see  those  whom  he  had  favoured, 
cherished,  and  exalted,  nay  his  own  children  rise  thus  in  oposilion 
against  him  J  this  was  what  required  a  more  than  natural  force' to 
support,  those  strokes  had  been  less  scncible  had  they  come  from 
hands  less  dear  to  him,  but  beinu  deliver'd  over  to  all  the  contra- 
dictions  that  malice  or  ingratitude  could  throv/  in  his  way,  he  saw 
no  hope  of  redress."     Vol.  ii.  p.  229« 

The  account  of  those  events  which  led  to  the  flight  of  James, 

I  his  first  attempt  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  his   final  escape,  is 

Biucb  too  long  for  insertion.     It  fully  establishes  the  charge  of 
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want  of  personal  courage  and  conduct,  which  has  been  brought 
against  him.  At  this  interesting  crisis  of  his  fortune,  in  no  cir- 
cumstance do  we  discover  that  dignity  of  demeanour,  which  will 
ever  recommend  a  falling  monarch  to  the  respect  and  compas- 
sion of  the  feeling  mind  :  he  had  neither  spirit  to  struggle  with 
his  fortunes,  nor  fortitude  to  bear  their  reverse.  He  seems  at 
once  to  have  given  himself  up  to  despair,  and  to  a  contemptible 
anxiety  for  his  personal  safety,  which  hurried  him  into  the 
snare,  laid  for  him  by  the  Prince,  and  induced  him  to  abandon 
that  throne,  of  which  it  would  even  then  have  been  difficult  to 
deprive  him.  The  reflections  of  his  biographer  on  this  event  are 
characteristic  ;  James,  he  represents  as  a  true  father  of  his  coun- 
try ;  the  people  as  richer,  happier,  and  more  powerful  under 
his  rule  than  they  had  ever  been  before  ;  their  grievances  are 
treated  as  fictitious,  their  fears  derided  as  imaginary,  and  the 
danger  of  their  liberty  and  religion  as  a  mere  pretence  for  re- 
bellion ;  and  thus, 

**  To  shelter  themselves  from  mere  aprehentions,  of  'vhat,  they 
had  all  immaginable  assurances  was  never  intended,  and  was  in 
itself  as  impossible,  as  for  ten  men  to  master  a  thousand," — "  they 
threw  themselves  into  confusion,  miserie,  and  dissentioii,  out  of 
which  neither  reason,  nor  the  example  of  former  times,  gave  them 
the  least  hopes  of  escaping,  till  they  think  fit  to  return  the  just  and. 
legal  government,  into  its  natural  channels  again."    Vol.  ii.  p.  279» 

The  answer  to  all  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  page  of  history ; 
and  he  who  will  compare  the  state  of  the  nation  before  this 
crisis,  with  its  present  fortune  and  character,  will  be  inclined  to 
think  the  reasoning  of  this  Jesuit,  as  unfounded  and  calumnious, 
as  his  gloomy  predictions  have  proved  ridiculously  false. 

Perhaps  a  moie  difficult  question  was  never  [)roposed  to  the 
consideration  of  a  deliberative  body,  than  that  which  now  came 
under  discussion,  in  the  convention,  which  had  met  to  settle  the 
government,  dissolved  by  the  flight  of  James.  The  difficulty  of 
reconciling  so  extreme  a  case  to  any  general  principles,  and  the 
danger  of  establishing  a  precedent  fatal  to  the  solidity  and  per- 
manence of  the  constitution,  staggered  the  boldest,  and  puzzled 
the  wisest  :  and  not  a  few  of  those,  who,  with  the  most  ho- 
nourable and  conscif ntious  views,  had  felt  it  impossible  to  assist 
the  fallen  monarch,  and  had  even  contributed  by  their  active 
services  to  the  success  of  the  Prince,  now  inclined  to  any  com- 
promise with  James,  rather  than  to  the  alternative  of  transferring 
their  allegiance  from  him,  their  anointed  sovereign,  to  another. 
Upon  such  a  point,  full  allowance  should  be  made  for  difference 
of  opinion  ;  and  v\hile  vve  give  credit  to  the  Whigs  for  uncorrupt 
patriotism,  we  must  also  pay  the  tribute  of  unfeigned  respect  to 
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those  among  the  Tories,  who,  labouring  under  an  anxious  sense 
of  tlie  obhgation  of  their  sworn  allegiance,  felt,  with  Lord  Cla- 
rendon, that  "  they  were  fully  satisfied  that  they  could  not  be 
absolved  from  the  oaihs  they  had  taken,  to  which  these  new 
ones  were  contradictory  ;  that  having  already  taken  the  former 
oaths,  their  allegiance  was  due  to  King  James,  and  not  in  their 
power  to  dispose  of."     Vol.  ii.  p.  31 6.  Note. 

How  far  the  cautious  and  guarded  language  at  last  adopted  by 
the  convention  solved   the   difficulty,  as   far   as   related   to  the 
settlement  of  the  Government,  is  not  a  question  which  we  fee! 
anxious  to  discuss.     Reflecting  upon  the   blessings   which  we 
enjoy  as  tiie  legitimate  fruits  of  that  settlement,  we  think  that 
gratitude  for  a  general  good  should  be  our  predominant  feeling  : 
but,  if  ever  the  greatest  care  and  delicacy  was  required,  not  to 
put  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  any  man's  conscience  unne- 
cessarily, this  was  precisely  that  moment.     Happy  had  it  been 
for  William,  and  for  the  kingdom,  but  most  of  all  for  the  Church 
of  England,  if  be  had  felt  the  generosity  of  the  motive  which 
bad  influenced  his  people,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  situation  in 
which  they  had  been    involved.     If  new  oaths  of  office  were 
rendered  necessary;  and,  to  ail   who   were  now   to  accept  of 
ofiice   under  the    new   government,  they   clearly  were  so,  and 
pel  haps   it  had  been  better  to  have  exacted  them  from  such 
persons   only  ;  they   should   have  been   so   framed,  as  to  have 
cautiously  avoided  questions,  on  which  it  was  well  known  so 
great  a  difference  of  opinion  conscientiously  obtained.     That 
the  counsels  of  ambitious  men  should  have  been  suffered  to  pre- 
vail at  such  a  time  ;  that  oaths    should    have    been    so  framed, 
and  so  rigorously  exacted,  as   to   drive  many  conscientious  men 
from  stations  in  which   they  had  proved  eniinently  useful ;  is  a 
blot  upon  the  memory  of  William  and  his  administration,  which 
nothing  can  efface,     "^riie  oaths  were  the  apple  of  discord  thrown 
before  a  people  who  wished  for  peace  and  unanimity;  and  they 
produced  a  bitter  spirit  of  contention,  which  rankled  for  near  a 
century  in  the  country,  and  lighted  up  rebellion  and  faction  in 
the  state,  and  produced  a  grievous  schism  in  the  Church.     The 
perversity,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  which  could  drive  such  men  as 
were  most  of  the  nonjurors,  from  their  civil  oflices,  and  eccle- 
siastical preferments,  because   they  would   not  bely  their  con- 
sciences, by  swearing,  what  no  arguments  could  make  them  be- 
lieve, was  lamentable ;  and   if  it    arose  from   an   eagerness   to 
bestow  the  dignities  of  which  they  were  deprived  upon  others, 
we  might  designate  it  by  a  harsher  term.     The  heart  bleeds  for 
men,  who,  with  an   affecting  simplicity  of  character,  intreated 
that  they  might  be  judged  by  their  conduct,  rather  than  by  their 
opinions  upon  an   ubstsact  principle  ;  who  offered  any  secuiity 
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to  the  government  for  tlieir  peaceable  and  loyal  behavlonr  ;  but 
implored  that  they  might  not  be  forced  to  say^  what  their  reason 
and  their  conscience  revolted  against  admitting.  We  enter  not 
into  the  validity  of  their  scruples ;  it  is  sufficient  that  they  en-- 
tertained  them,  that  they  were  known  to  do  so,  and  that  every 
useful  purpose  might  have  been  answered,  by  requiring  from  them 
such  a  declaration,  as  they  were  ready  and  willing  to  make.  The 
following  anecdote  of  bishop  Ken  may  be  cited,  to  prove  what 
these  men  were,  and  how  unwise  any  government  must  have 
been,  which  drove  them  from  situations  of  active  utility. 

"  Whilst  Bishop  Ken  stayed  in  town  in  order  to  take  the  new 
oaths,  and  lodged  with  his  friend  Dr.  Hooper,  who  h.id  daily  and 
earnestly  discoursed  with  him  oa  the  subject,  the  bishop  at  last 
thus  expressed  his  scruples,  '  I  question  not  but  lluit  you  and  seve- 
ral others  have  taken  the  oaths  with  as  good  a  conscience  as  I  my- 
self shall  refuse  them  ;  and  sometimes  you  have  almost  persuaded 
me  to  comply  with  the  arguments  you  have  used,  hut  I  beg  you  to 
urge  them  no  farther  ;  for  if  I  should  be  persuaded  to  comply,  and 
after  see  reason  to  repent,  you  will  make  me  the  most  miserable 
man  in  the  world.'  "     Vol.  ii.  p.  307.  Note. 

The  remainder  of  this  volume  otFers  liitle  to  occupy  our 
attention  :  coarse  invectives,  the  overflowings  of  spleen  and  dis- 
appointment, cannot  be  amusing  or  instructive  ;  they  only  prove 
that  adversity  had  neither  taught  the  King  charity  nor  wisdom  ; 
that  the  miscarriage  of  all  his  ill-digested  plans  had  not  con- 
vinced him  of  their  folly,  nor  his  religion  taught  him  to  forgive 
his  enemies.  The  campaigns  in  Ireland  are  related  with  tedi- 
ous minuteness,  but  in  a  confused  and  uninteresting  manner  ; 
nor  are  we  aware  of  any  important  addition  to  our  stock  of  his- 
torical knowledge,  made  by  this  part  of  the  narrative.  The  in- 
trigues which  were  carried  on  in  England  and  Scotland  by  the 
adherents  of  James,  are  also  detailed  at  length  ;  but  all  that  is 
said  on  this  subject  is  to  be  viewed  with  considerable  suspicion  : 
it  is  certain,  that  there  was  a  party  in  the  two  kingdoms  attached 
to  James  from  principle,  and  that  many  joined  it  from  motives 
of  ambition,  many  from  resentment,  excited  by  the  ill  devised 
and  persecuting  measures  of  the  day.  Among  such  persons, 
plans  would  be  frequently  formed  for  the  restoration  of  the 
exiled  family,  and  a  correspondence  kept  up  with  the  agents  of 
James.  But  the  biographer  seems  to  have  converted  every 
respectful  expression,  into  an  offer  of  devoted  attachment ;  and 
to  have  considered  all  those  persons,  who  still  retained  a  deep 
sense  of  duty  and  allegiance  to  their  former  sovereign,  as  ready 
to  lend  their  aid,  towards  his  unconditional  le-establishment  upon 
the  throne. 

The  King  appears  to  have  divided  his  time^  between  attention 
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to  the  corporal  austerities  of  his  religion,  and  to  those  intrigues 
ty  which  he  hoped  to  recover  his  power ;  sometimes  actively 
communicating  with  the  disaffected  in  England,  and  manifesting 
all  ihe  anxiet)'  of  a  man,  whose  mind  was  wholly  set  on  schemes 
of  temporal  ambition;  at  others,  corresponding  with  the  abbot 
of  La  Trappe,  or  visiting  that  monastery,  and  partaking  in  all 
the  revoking  severities  of  its  rule.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
3695,  he  gave  Sir  George  Barkley,  a  plenary  commission  ad- 
dressed to  all  his  loving  subjects,  and  autliOrising  them  to  make 
war  against  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  his  adherents,  and  to 
do  from  time  to  time  such  other  acts  of  hostilitie  against  them 
as  Dtigkt  conduce  most  to  his  service.     Vol.  ii.  p.  547- 

Under  colour  of  this  commission,  and  certainly  without  put- 
ting much  strain  upon  its  language,  a  plan  was  laid  to  assassi- 
nate King  William.  James,  indeed,  disavowed  all  knowledge  of 
this  scheme,  or  intention  of  promoting  it ;  but,  in  the  sanie  con- 
tradictory spirit  which  we  have  just  noticed,  even  while  the 
party  in  England  were  thus  encouraged  by  his  commission,  to 
arise  in  his  favour,  we  are  told  by  his  biographer,  that  he  vi'as  in 
the  daily  habit  of  using  the  following  prayer. 

*'  I  give  thee,  O  my  God,  most  humble  thanks  for  takeing  my 
three  kingdoms  from  me,  thou  didest  awake  me  by  that,  from  the 
lethargie  of  Sin,  had  not  ttiy  goodness  drawn  me  from  that  wretch- 
ed state,  I  had  been  for  ever  lost.  I  return  thee  also  my  most 
humble  thanks  for  that  out  of  thy  infinite  bounty  thou  didst  banish 
me  into  a  foreign  country,  wher  I  learned  my  duty  and  how  to 
practice  it."     Vol.  ii.  p.  5^0. 

We  cannot  better  close  ti  is  article,  than  by  the  following 
extract  from  the  account  of  James's  death,  an  account  too  long 
to  be  inserted  entire,  but  perhaps  upon  the  whole,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  passages  in  the  work. 

"  In  the  mean  time  he  sent  for  the  Prince  his  son,  who,  at  his 
first  entrance,  seeing  the  King  with  a  pale  and  dying  countenance, 
the  bed  all  covered  with  blood,  burst  out  as  well  as  all  about  him, 
into  the  most  violent  expressions  of  greif ;  as  soon  as  he  caine  to  the 
Bed-side,  the  King  with  a  sort  of  contentedness  in  his  looks, 
stretched  forth  his  arms  to  embrace  him,  and  then  speaking  with  a 
lorce  and  vehemence  that  better  suted  with  his  zeal,  than  the  weak 
condition  he  was  in,  conjured  him  to  adhere  tirmely  to  the  Catholic 
faith,  let  what  will  be  tlie  consequence  of  it,  and  be  faithfull  in  the 
service  ot  God,  to  be  respcctfuU  and  obedient  to  the  Queen,  the 
best  of  mothers,  and  to  be  ever  gratefull  to  the  King  of  France  to 
whom  he  had  so  many  obligations:  those  who  were  present,  appre- 
hending the  concernc  and  fervour  with  which  he  spoke,  might  doe 
him  prejudice,  desired  the  Prince  might  withdraw;  which  the 
King  being  troubled  at,  sayd,  Do  not  take  away  my  son  till  I  have 
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given  him  my  blessing  at  least,  which  when  he  had  done,  the  Prince 
returnefi  to  his  appartement,  and  the  little  Princess  was  brought  to 
his  bed-side,  to  whom  he  spoke  to  the  same  pffeci,  whilst  she  with 
the  abundance  of  her  innocent  tears,  shew'd  how  sencihly  she  was 
touched,  with  the  languishing  condition,  the  King  her  father  was  in. 
He  was  not  content  with  haveing  spoke  to  his  children,  he  made  a 
sort  of  short  exhortation  to  almost  every  one  about  him,  with  the 
greatest  fervour  and  pietie  immaginable,  but  particularly  to  ray 
Lord  Middletoii  and  his  otlicr  Protestant  servants,  whom  he  per- 
suaded to  embrace  the  Catholick  faith,  and  did  it  with  so  much 
force  and  energie,  as  made  no  small  impression  upon  them  ;  he 
tould  them  they  might  credit  a  dyins  man,  who  assured  them  they 
would  find  the  comforth  of  following  his  example  and  advice,  when 
they  came  to  be  in  the  like  condition  themselves. 

"  As  soon  as  the  blessed  Sacrament  arrived,  he  cry'd  out,  The 
happy  day  is  come  at  last;  and  then  recollecting  himself  to  receive 
his  holy  Viaticum,  the  Curate  came  to  his  bed-side  and  (as  custo- 
mary on  those  occasions)  asked  him  if  he  believed  the  real  and 
substantial  presence  of  our  Saviour's  body  in  the  Sacrament  ?  To 
which  he  answered.  Yes,  I  believe  it,  1  beliive  it  with  my  whole 
heart;  after  which  haveing  spent  some  time  in  spiritual  recollec- 
tion, he  desired  to  receive  the  Sacrament  of  extream  unction  ac- 
companying those  cerimony's  with  most  exemplar  pietie  and  a  sin- 
gular presence  of  mind.  There  could  not  be  a  properer  time  than 
this,  for  makeing  a  publick  declaration  of  his  being  in  perfect  cha- 
ritie  with  all  the  world,  and  that  he  pardon'd  his  enemies  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart;  and  least  his  sinceritie  might  be  doubted,  in 
reference  to  those,  who  had  been  so  in  a  particular  manner,  he 
named  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Princesse  Anne  of  Denmarke  his 
daughter,  and  calling  his  Confessor  to  lake  particular  notice,  sayd, 
1  forgive  with  all  my  heart  the  Einperour  too  ;  but  in  realitie  he 
had  not  waited  to  that  moment  to  performe  that  Christian  duty  of 
forgiveness  of  injuries,  his  heart  had  been  so  far  from  any  resent- 
ment on  their  account,  that  he  reckon'd  them  his  best  benefactors, 
and  often  declar'd  he  was  more  behoulden  to  the  Prince  of  Orange 
than  to  all  the  world  besides.  All  this  while  the  poor  Queen  not 
able  to  support  herself,  was  shrunk  down  on  the  ground  by  the 
bed-side,  in  much  greater  anguish,  and  as  little  signs  of  life  as  he, 
the  King  was  sencibly  touched  to  see  her  in  such  excessive  greif, 
and  seem'd  to  suffer  more  on  that  account  than  any  other  ;  he  sayd 
what  he  could  to  comforth  her,  and  to  be  as  resign'd  in  that  as  she 
was  in  all  other  ihiugs  to  the  will  of  God  :  but  she  was  inconsola- 
ble, till  perceiveing  by  a  sensible  amendment,  and  the  King's 
having  passed  the  night  pretty  well,  that  his  case  seem'd  not  so 
desperate,  but  that  there  was  some  hopes  of  his  recoveric." 
Vol.  ii.  p.  593. 

In  fact  he  lingered  on  for  some  days,  and  at  ?ast  expired  in  « 
composed  and  tranquil  manner,  "  having  his  sences  in  a  manner 
till  the  last,  he  seem'd  by  the  motion  of  his  lips  to  pray  till  his 
soul  Nvent  out  of  hia  body."     Vol,  ii.  p.  6OL 
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The  character  of  James  is,  as  may  be  gupposed,  drawn  with 
njarked  partiality  :  but  after  all,  the  world  will  judge  him  by 
his  aclioiis,  and  the  CNaggerated  praise  of  his  friends,  or  the  in- 
temperate censure  of  his  enemies,  will  be  equally  disregarded. 
England  certainly  had  no  reason  to  respect  or  ve-ieraie  his 
memory  as  a  King;  and  they  only,  who  reckon  a  bigoted  attach- 
ment to  the  Romish  Church,  sufficient  to  counterbalance  every 
other  failing,  \\ill  admit  the  justice  of  his  biographer's  panegy- 
rick  upon  his  conduct  as  a  a)an. 

Our  opinion  of  these  volumes  has  already  been  so  fully  ex- 
pressed, that  little  more  is  necessary  to  be  said:  whatever  novel 
ihtormation  they  -.ifford,  relaies  chiefly  to  minor  points,  and  may 
be  called  curious,  rather  than  important ;  and  the  party  feelings 
of  the  writer  are  so  continually  obfruded  upon  our  notice,  that 
we  receive  his  statements  with  distinst,  and  peruse  his  argu- 
ments without  conviction.  It  certainly  was  desirable  that  a  do- 
cun-jent  of  v  hich  so  much  had  been  said,  and  so  little  was  ge- 
nerally known,  should  be  given  entire  to  the  world  ;  but  we  may 
venture  to  predict,  that  much  of  the  supposed  value  attached  to 
it,  when  yet  in  rjitiuuscript,  will  now  be  lost  ;  and  that  few 
historians  v^ill,  in  future,  think  it  necessary  to  refei;  to  so  uninte- 
resting and  partial  a  compilation. 


Art.  IJI.  The  Secret  and  True  Jlisiory  of  the  Church  of 
Scot  laud  ^  from  the  Resi  oration  to  the  Year  lG78.  Bi/  the 
Rev.  Mr.  James  KIrkton.  To  zchich  ?s  added,  an  ykcount 
of  the  Murder  of  Archbhhop  Shar-p,  by  James  Rmsel,  an 
Actor  therein.  Edited  from  the  MSS.  bij  Charles  Kirk- 
yatrick  Sharpe,  Esq.  4to.  530  pp.  1/.  \6s.  Longman 
iiud  Co.      1817. 

WHO  the  Editor  of  this  vrry  interesting  publication  may  be, 
we  know  not ;  but  he  has  laid  the  public  under  no  inconsiderable 
obligations,  by  putting  them  in  possession  of  it.  The  history 
of  the  times  which  James  Kiikton  records,  and  the  characters 
who  figured  upon  the  stage  m  the  scenes  which  he  describes,  are 
not  indeed  of  that  sort  which  the  imagination  loves  to  dwell 
upon.  To  wander  through  a  detailed  account  of  the  events 
which  have  distinguished  the  history  of  the  reformed  religion  in 
Scotland,  is  unquestionably  an  humiliating  task  ;  the  image  of 
human  ^nature  which  it  reflects,  is  one  at  wiiich  even  folly  herself 
MHist  blush  ;  but  it  is  not  on  that  account  the  less  instructive. 
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*'  The  dispensation  of  the  Church  of  Scotknd  hath  been  singular 
among  the  churches.  And,  first,  it  is  to  be  admired,  thai  wliereas 
in  other  nations  the  Lord  thought  it  cnougli  to  convert  a  few  in  a 
city,  village,  or  family,  to  himself,  leaving  the  greater  part  in  dark- 
ness, as  it  was  in  France  and  Poland,  or  perchance  the  magistrate 
and  greater  part  of  the  people,  as  it  was  in  Germany,  the  Low 
Countreys,  and  in  England,  in  Scothmd  the  whole  nation  was  con- 
verted by  lump  ;  and  within  ten  years  after  popery  was  discharged 
in  Scotland,  there  was  not  in  all  Scotland  ten  persons  of  quality  to 
bQ  found  M'ho  did  not  profess  the  true  reformed  religion,  and  so  it 
was  amon^;  the  commons  in  proportion.  Lo !  here  a  nation  born  in 
one  day,  yea,  moukled  into  one  congregation,  and  sealed  as  a  foun- 
tain with  a  solemn  oaih  and  covenant :  this  was  singular."     P.  21. 

The  fact  which  our  author  thus  summarily  describes,  is,  in- 
deed, to  be  numbered  among  the  njost  extraordinary  events  in 
modern  history ;  it  forms  in  itself  a  chapter  in  the  annals  of 
human  nature.  The  reformation  in  Germany,  in  England,  in 
Switzerland,  was  the  work,  in  part,  of  the  civil  magistracy  ;  and 
those,  under  whose  auspices  it  was  conducted,  were  for  the 
most  part  men  of  very  extraordhiary  endowments,  both  natural 
and  acquired.  In  other  countries,  the  work  of  rooting  out  the 
errors  and  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  proceeded  gra- 
dually, and  was  only  partially  effected,  hi  the  first  instance.  But 
Scotland,  as  has  been  just  said,  za'as  conxertcd  in  the  lamp—' 
it  was  horn  in  one  day,  and  moulded  into  one  congregation. 
And  this,  not  only  in  opposition  to  all  the  force  of  the  stale 
arrayed  in  arms  against  religious  iiniovation,  but  under  the 
guidance  and  generalship  of  a  set  of  such  leaders  as  we  really  be- 
lieve no  people  ever  before  submitted  to.  The  saints  and  heroes 
of  the  Scottish  Church  were  certainly  men  not  very  greatly  be- 
holden to  human  means  and  human  acquiren^ents,  for  the  great- 
ness of  their  achievements;  folly  and  ignc  aice  are  sometimes 
the  materials  upon  which  those  who  cundi  great  undertakings 
work,  but  they  do  not  often  sit  in  the  council  and  superintend 
the  execution  of  so  difficult  and  important  an  enierprize,  as  that 
which  we  are  now  speaking  of.  When  we  speak  of  Luther  and 
Melancthon,  and  Bucer  and  Erasmus,  and  Cranmer  and  Lati^ 
mer,  we  describe  them  by  epithets  which  explain  the  influence 
they  acquired  ;  but  whenever  the  fathers  of  the  Scottish  Church 
are  mentioned  by  their  cotemporaries,  or  those  who,  like  our 
author,  immediately  succeeded  them,  it  is  always  in  terms  which 
necessarily  excite  any  thing  rather  than  respect  for  them,  in  the 
minds  of  all  sober  and  sensible  people.  Thus,  of  John  Knox 
we  are  told,  that  "  his  providences  were  miraculous,  and  his 
speeches  prophetical."  John  Davidson  is  described  as  ''  emi- 
nently  pious,  and   ejidowed   with  the  spirit  of  prophecie." — • 
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Another*  is  recorded  as  having  been,  "  in  respect  to  his  spiritual 
life  and  familiarity  with  his  Maker,  a  man  unparalleled.'  Such  ex- 
pressions as  these,  evidently  iniply  nothing  more  than  fanaticism 
on  the  one  hand,  and  credulity  on  the  other  ;  but  be  the  qualities 
of  the  Scottish  reformers  what  they  may,  the  effects  which  they 
produced  upon  the  poeple— the  changes  which  they  operated 
upon  the  manners,  character,  and  government  of  the  country,  is 
astonishing.  How  striking  is  the  picture  which  the  following 
description,  given  by  our  author,  (himself  an  eye-wittness  of 
what  he  describes)  presents,  both  of  the  governors  and  of  the 
people  of  Scotland,  at  the  time  immediately  succeeding  the 
death  of  Charles. 

"  Scotland  hath  been,  even  by  emulous  foreigners,  called  Phila- 
tlelphia ;  and  now  she  seemed  to  be  in  her  flower.  Every  minister 
was  to  be  tried  live  times  a  year,  both  for  his  personal  and  minis- 
terial behavior  ;  every  congregation  was  to  be  visited  by  tlie  pres- 
byterie,  that  they  might  see  how  the  vine  flowrished,  and  how  the 
pomegranate  budded.  And  there  was  no  case  nor  question  in  the 
meanest  family  in  Scotland,  but  it  might  become  the  object  of  the 
deliberation  of  the  General  Assembly,  for  the  congregational  ses- 
jions'  book  was  tried  by  the  presbyterie,  the  presbyterie's  book  by 
the  synod,  and  tlie  synod's  book  by  the  General  Assembly.  Like- 
wayes,  as  the  bands  of  the  Scottish  church  were  strong,  so  her 
beauty  was  bright;  no  error  was  so  much  as  named,,  the  people  were 
not  only  sound  in  the  faith,  but  iiniocently  ignorant  of  unsound 
doctrine;  no  scandalous  person  could  live,  no  scandal  could  be  con- 
cealed in  all  Scotland,  so  strict  a  correspondence  there  was  betwixt 
ministers  and  congregations.  The  General  Assembly  seemed  to  be 
the  priest  with  Urim  and  Thumim,  and  there  were  not  aiie  100  per- 
sons in  all  Scotland  to  oppose  their  conclusions  :  all  submitted,  all 
learned,  all  prayed,  most  part  were  really  godly,  or  at  least  coun- 
terfitted  themselves  Jews.  Then  was  Scotland  a  heap  of  wheat 
set  about  with  lilies,  or  a  palace  of  silver  beautifully  propor- 
tioned ;  and  this  seems  to  me  to  have  been  Scotland's  high  noon. 
The  only  complaint  of  prophane  people  was,  that  the  government 
was  so  strict  they  hade  not  liberty  enough  to  sin."     P.  48. 

In  another  place  our  author,  speaking  of  the  same  time,  ob- 
serves, 

"  And  I  verily  believe  there  were  more  souls  converted  to  Christ 
in  that  short  period  of  time,  than  in  any  season  since  the  Reforma- 
tion, though  of  treeple  its  duiation.  Nor  was  there  ever  greater 
purity  and  plenty  of  the  means  of  grace  than  was  in  their  time. 
Ministers  were  painfull,  people  were  diligent ;  and  if  a  man  hade 
seen  one  of  their  solemn  communions,  where  many   congregations 
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mett  in  great  multitudes,  some  dozen  of  ministers  used  to  preach, 
and  the  people  continued,  as  it  were,  in  a  sort  of  trance  (so  serious 
were  they  in  spiritual  exercises)  for  three  diiyes  at  least,  he  would 
have  thought  it  a  solemnity  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world." 
P.  54.. 

History  is  so  full  of  accounts,  relating  the  effects  produced  oa 
the  minds  of  individuals,  and  on  particular  sects,  by  an  over- 
strained sense  of  religious  feelings,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  excite 
the  imagination  very  greatly  by  any  facts  of  that  sort;  but  there 
is  something  most  impressive,  and  even  sublime,  in  the  livel}' 
picture  of  the  state  of  Scotland,  v\hich  onr  author  gives  us  in 
the  above  quotations. 

That  a  few  individuals,  of  heated  imaginations,  and  minds 
turned  by  nature  towards  enthusiasm,  should  separate  themselves 
from  the  great  and  more  sober  part  of  the  nation,  and  constitute 
a  little  religious  community  of  their  own,  is  easily  conceivable; 
but  that  a  whole  nation  should  at  once  renounce  all  their  former 
habits,  change  the  forms  of  their  gGvernincnl,  and  place  them- 
selves under  the  rule  of  an  ecclesiastical  synod  ;  that  they  should 
allow  the  individuals  composing  it  to  exercise,  not  only  all  the 
rights  of  the  civil  magistracy,  with  re.'^pect  to  the  ordinary  objects 
of  government,  but  invest  them  with  the  powers  of  the  civil 
magistrate,  even  in  their  ministerial  capacity — so  that  "  there 
was  no  question  in  the  meanest  family  in  Scotland,  but  it  might 
become  the  object  of  the  deliberation  of  the  General  Assembly," 
this  is  one  of  those  facts,  that  are  now  and  then  to  be  met  with 
in  the  history  of  human  nature,  which  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
those,  who  look  back  upon  it,  to  explain  upon  any  received 
principles.  That  it  was  not  the  result  of  any  policy,  or  wisdom, 
on  the  part  of  those  who  were  the  ostensible  agents  of  so  re- 
markable an  effect,  is  pi etty  certain  ;  and  what  those  extraor- 
dinary circumstances,  in  the  state  of  Scntluiid  were,  by  which 
the  reformation  in  that  country  was  made  to  acquire  such  dis- 
iinct  and  peculiar  features,  it  is  now  too  late  to  enquire  ;  all  that 
we  can  deduce,  with  certainty,  in  the  way  of  instruction,  from 
considering  the  events  and  characters  of  the  times  which  the 
work  before  us  describes,  is  simply  frcmi  tne  knowledge  which 
they  convey,  of  the  tendency  and  essential  spirit  of  that  system  of 
religious  opinions,  upon  which  the  reformation  in  Scotland  was 
founded. 

It  cannot  of  course  be  supposed,  that  we  mean  to  impute 
the  principles  and  feelings  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters  to  all 
those  who  have  embraced  the  same  communion  in  the  present 
day;  nor  do  we  mean  to  say,  that  the  universal  propagation  of 
their  religious  creed,  would  now  produce  in  this  country  the  same 
lamentable  effects  as  they  occasioned,  during  the   time  of  the 
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Stuarts,  in  our  sister  nation  ;  but  still,  if  we  learn  any  thing  with 
certaiisty  from  history,  it  is  that  human  nature  is  the  same  now 
that  it  ever  has  been  ;  and  that,  consequenlly,  if  similar  prin- 
ciples, similar  feelings,  and  similar  opinions,  would  not  4iow 
operate  upon  the  minds  of  men,  as  they  formerly  have  operated, 
it  is  only,  because  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed  have 
undergone  an  alteration  ;  fanaticism  and  enthusiasm  may  invest 
themselves  in  an  endless  variety  of  shapes,  but  still  whatever 
system  of  religious  belief  had  once  essentially  a  tendency  to  create 
enthusiasm,  intolerance,  persecution,  and  rebellion,  must  have, 
ill  itsef,  the  same  tendency  still.  Our  author  tells  us,  that,  with 
an  exception  against  the  observance  of  h.oly-days,  the  Scotch 
Church  received  the  same  confession  of  faith  as  that  which  the 
followers  of  Calvin  have  in  all  times  professed. 

"  Scotland  believcth  nothing  but  what  all  the  Christian  churches 
professed  ;  Scotland  would  embrace  no  positive  article  but  what 
was  clearly  tlemdnstrate  from  Scripture  ;  and  though  for  the  love 
she  bare  to  the  unity  of  the  church  and  the  communion  of  the 
saints,  she  joyned  with  the  rest  of  the  reformed  churches  in  their 
common  confession  of  faith,  (which  was  the  latter  Helvetic)  yet  be- 
cause they  found  in  it  one  article  which  they  found  not  in  Scrip- 
ture, to  witt,  holy-dayrs,  here  they  made  ane  exception,  and  this 
they  did  reject."     P.  27. 

Accordingly  the  Covenanters  believed,  in  common  with  the 
followers  of  Calvin  in  other  countries,  in  predestination,  and  in 
the  consequent  doctrine  of  eternal  election  and  reprobation  ; 
they  regarded  faith  in  the  simplest  signification  of  the  word,  as 
being  not  only  an  indispensable,  but  as  being  the  sole  and  ab- 
stract condition  of  salvation ;  and  whoever,  among  those  who 
believed  themselves  to  be  of  the  elect,  was  conscious  to  himself 
of  feelings  and  impulses,,  which  he  could  not  reconcile  with 
reason,  or  with  the  principles  of  human  morality,  concluded 
from  that  very  circumstance,  and  often  most  impiously  and  wick- 
edly concluded,  that  what  he  felt,  or  fancied  that  he  felt, 
was  put  into  his  heart  by"  the  immediate  inspiration  of  tiie 
Deity.  These  are  all  of  them  opinions,  which  zealous  persons, 
even  in  our  times,  do  not  disavow ;  the  point  of  ditference  is, 
that  the  Scottish  Covenanters  not  only  professed  a  speculative 
belief  in  the  truth  of  Calvin's  doctrines,  but  they  boldly,  and  with- 
out aj)y  regard  to  consequences,  acted  up  to  them.  Our  Sa- 
viour, in  admonishing  us  to  beware  of  false  prophets,  gives  us 
not  any  summary  of  articles  of  belief,  by  which  to  try  the  truth 
of  their  doctrines,  but  tells  us  that  "  by  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them."  This  then  is  a  test  to  which  we  conceive  the  doc- 
trines of  Calvin  have  beea  fairly  put;  by  the  Scottish  Cove- 
nanters ; 
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nanters ;  tliey  did  not  keep  their  religion  shut  up  in  their  closets^ 
or  confine  its  influence  to  the  small  circle  of  each  man's  private  . 
family  ;  neither  did  they  merely  engraft  it  upon  their  maxims  of 
public  government.  Every  action  of  life,  every  principle  of 
conduct,  whether  of  a  public  or  of  a  private  nature,  they  tried 
by  the  standard  of  Scripture,  and  what  thet/  believed  to  be  the 
doctrine  of  Scripture,  that,  they  fearlessly  assumed  as  the  sole 
guide  of  their  practice.  The  same  enthusiasm  which  inspired 
the  people  individually,  inspired  them  likewise  in  their  collective 
capacity.  The  whole  nation  became  as  one  large  household,  in 
which  the  service  and  honour  of  God,  according  to  their  tiews 
of  the  matter,  were  made  the  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  of 
profitable  and  unprofitable.  If  the  interpretation  which  they 
put  upon  the  language  of  their  Bible  be  agreeable  to  truth,  we 
cannot  doubt  but  their  actions  and  behaviour  must  have  been 
such  as  were  pleasing  to  God ;  for  these  last  were  manifestly 
founded  upon  the  broad  principle  of  regulating  all  things,  both 
in  church  and  state,  in  public  and  private,  by  the  wiil  of  God, 
as  revealed  to  us  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  If  ever  men 
acted  up  to  their  principles,  the  Scottish  Covenanters  did  so ; 
and,  agreeably  to  what  we  have  been  saying,  if  we  wish  to 
judge  of  those  principles  by  the  nature  of  the  fruits  which  they 
are  calculated  in  themselves,  and  when  released  from  the  checks 
of  the  civil  power,  and  other  counteracting  causes,  to  bring 
forth,  then  need  we  do  little  more  than  study  the  history  of  the 
times,  of  which  the  publication  before  us  contains  so  authentic,  ' 
and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  instructive  a  record. 

It  consists  of  two  distinct  works,  by  different  hands,  and  the 
one  forming  a  continuation  of  the  other.  The  times  included  in 
the  two,  are  from  the  return  of  Charles  the  Second  to  the  de- 
feat at  Bothwell  bridge  ;  both  of  them  are  w litten  by  men  who 
were  actors  in  the  events  which  they  relate,  and,  as  both  of  them 
were  violently  engaged  in  the  party  of  the  Covenanters,  we  may 
take  for  granted,  that  whatever  they  relate,  of  their  own  friends 
at  least,  is  neither  an  unfavourable  nor  an  exaggerated  account. 
With  respect  to  James  Kirkton,  the  author  of  the  first  of  these 
performances,  now  for  the  first  time  published,  little  more  is 
known  of  him,  than  is  to  be  collected  from  the  general  memoirs 
which  he  has  left  behind,  and  from  one  or  two  sermons  which 
have  been  preserved,  and  which  are  added  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 
sent volume. 

From  some  passages  in  the  history,  and  from  Lord  Fountain- 
halfs  Diary,  it  seems  probable  that  he  was  born  about  the  year 
l(j'20.  In  a  quarto  copy  of  the  "  Solemn  League  and  Covenant," 
printed  at  Edinburgh  1048,  his  signature  has  been  discovered,  and 
as   be  there  styles  himself  Mr.  James  Kirkton,   a  distinction, 
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confined  in  great  measure  to  those  who  had  been  ordained 
preachers,  wa  may  conclude  that  he  vas^  at  that  time,  in  orders; 
the  date  of  his  covetionting  work,  as  it  was  called,  is  April  ]  1, 
l64y.  He  was,  therefore,  one  of  those  whom  Wodrow  cele- 
brates as  the  "  aniideluvian  Presbyterian  Ministers,  who  had 
seen  the  glory  of  the  former  temple,  and  been  ordained  before 
the  restoration."  In  lG7'i  his  name  is  to  be  found  in  the  act  of 
council,  among  the  indulged  Ministers,  and  was  named  to  the 
parish  of  Carstairs,  in  Lanarkshire ;  this  indulgence  he  refused 
to  avail  himself  of,  and  much  of  his  history  is  taken  up  with  long 
and  tedious  arguments  to  shew  the  iniquity  of  those,  who  ac- 
cepted the  favour  intended  them  by  government,  in  that  measure. 
Of  Kirkton's  private  character  it  would  be  unfair  to  judge,  by 
the  opinion  of  his  enemies  ;  but  if  we  take  our  accounts  from  his 
friends,  his  memory,  perhaps,  will  gain  but  little  advantage  in 
the  eyes  of  the  present  generation.  In  "  The  Memoirs  and 
spiritual  Exercises  of  Elizabeth  VV  est,"  written  by  her  own  hand, 
very  frequent  mention  is  made  of  Kirkton's  impressive  manner  of 
preaching  ;  on  one  occasion  it  is  said  that  when  praying  for  a 
woman  nmch  troubled  in  spirit,  he  exclaimed,  "  a  wholesome 
disease,  good  Lord!  a  wholesome  disease.  Lord!  for  the  soul. 
Alace  !  few  in  the  land  are  troubled  with  this  disease  ;  Lord,  grant 
that  she  may  have  many  fellows  in  this  disease  ! ! !"  With  respect 
to  his  candour  and  liberality  as  a  writer,  judging  from  the  work 
before  us,  much  w  ill  not  need  be  said  ;  his  book  is  valuable  on 
accoimt  of  the  view  which  it  gives  us  of  his  friends,  and  not  from 
any  light  which  he  w<is  able  to  throw  upon  the  conduct  or 
character  of  his  adversaries.  He  informs  us,  at  p.  141,  that 
*'  Chancellor  Hyde  had  provided  a  barren  woman  to  be  queen, 
that  the  crown  might  devolve  upon  his  issue,  by  his  daughter, 
the  Duchess  of  York  ;"  this  is  simply,  absurd  ;  but  in  general 
when  he  has  occasion  to  speak  either  of  the  clergy,  or  any  others, 
belonging  to  the  loyal  or  episcopalian  party,  there  is  scarcely  a 
crime,  including  murder,  incest,  and  adultery,  which  he  does  not 
charge  them  with.  For  example,  at  page  179,  he  tells  us, 
ijpeaking  of  the  Ei>iscopal  Clergy,  "  always  some  taste  of  their 
disposition  [  will  give,  with  protestation  it  is  not  the  hundredth 
part  of  the  truth."  Accordingly  he  observes,  that  "  of  drunken- 
ness 1  need  not  accuse  them ;  no  man  will  deny  they  wallow  in 
our  gutters,  drunk,  in  their  canonical  gowns ;"  he  therefore  pro- 
ceeds to  note  sins  of  deeper  dye:  "  Come  we  to  more  gross 
scandals  ;"  w  e,  however,  must  be  excused  from  retailing  these 
"  more  gross  scandals,"  on  account  of  their  gross  indecency. 

As  our  author's  concluding  story,  in  illustration  of  the  prevail- 
ing manners  of  the  clergy,  is  Jiot  liable  to  this  objection,  we  shall 
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extract  it,  for  the  entertainment  of  our  readers.  He  is  speaking 
of  "  scandals  against  the  sixth  command,"  (for  our  author  has 
regularly  classitied  them,)  he  tells  us  that 

**  The  most  sad  of  all  was  that  of  Mr.  Edward  Thomson,  curat  of 
Ansirudder;   this   man  was  the  son  of  a  godly  father,  a  minister, 
who  bred  his  son  in  ihe  knowledge  of  the    truth   and  profession  of 
godliness;   and  when   the  honest  father  died,  he  straitly   charged 
this  his  son  to  follow  his  father's  way,    and  in  any  case  to   beware 
of  conforming  to  the  course  of  the  bishops.     This  course  he  foilowcs 
for  some  time,    but  wearying  of  the  poverty  of  non-conformists,  he 
went  to  one  of  their  mock  presbytries,  and  there  entered  upon  his 
tryals.     The  report  went,  that  when  he  was  upon  his  tryals,  his  fa- 
ther appeared  to  him  and  threatned   him   for  engadging  in  such  a 
course,  whereupon  he  desisted  for  some  time  ;   but  the  same  tenta- 
tion  returning,   he  once  more  engadged   with  the  bishops,  entered 
upon  his  tryals,  and  having  passed,  settled  at  Aiistrudder.     He  hade 
while  he  was  there  wife  and  children;  afterwards,  being  a  widower, 
he  continued  in  his  ministry,  but  aX  length  became   very  sad  and 
heavy.     One   Saturday,  at  night,   he  went   to,  make   a  visit,   and 
stayed  out  very  late,  and  as  he  returned  homeward,  the  wench  that 
bare  his  lanthron,  as  they  past  a  bridge,  affirmed  the  bridge  trem- 
bled and  shoke,  also  that  she  saw  something  like  a  black  beast  pass 
the  bridge   before  him.     This  made  some  suspect  he  medled  with 
the  devil,  and  he  was  known  to  have  a  brother  that  was  a  diabolick 
man.     However,  home  he  came  very  late,  and  after  he  hade  lyen 
a  while  in  bed,  rose  early  upon  Sabbath  morning,  and  threw  him- 
self into   the    river,    where  he  was  taken   up  dead,    to  the  great 
astonishment  of  his  poor  neighbours.     One  instance  more  I  shall 
give  of  their  morals  :  Mr.  Gideon  Penman,  curat  at  Creighton,  was 
well  known  to  be  a  witch  ;   divers  eye-witnesses  deponed  they  hade 
many  times  seen  him  at  the  witches'  meetings,  and   that  the  devil 
called  him  ordinarly,   Penman,  my  chaplane.     Also  upon  a  time 
when  Satan  adminisired  his  conmiunion  to   his  congregation.  Pen- 
man sat  next  the  devil's  elbow  ;  and  that  when   their  deacon   had 
served  the  table  with  wafers,  in  the  popish  iashion,  when  there  re- 
mained two  wafers  more  than  served  the  company,  the  deacon  laid 
down  his  two  wafers  before  the  devil,  which  two   the  devil  gave  to 
Penman,  and  bid  him  goe  carrie  these  to  the  papists    in  WiiUoUv 
But  he  escapt  without  punishment."     P.  188. 

Having  settled  the  claims  of  the  Episcopal  Clergy  to  the  res 
pect  of  the  laity,  in  respect  of  morals,  he  tells  us,  that  "  being 
weary  of  their  scandals,  he  shall  come  to  their  doctrines."  \Vith 
respect  to  the  Articles  of  our  Church,  he  tells  us,  that  they  are 
either  heresy  or  nonsense,  or  else,  "  ane  insignificant  cypher.' 
"  Every  man,"  says  he,  "  might  teach  what  he  pleased ;  and 
because   they    loved   to   follow    England,    therefore    Hamond, 
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Thorndyke,  Sherlock,  Taylor,  and  such,  were  our  young  divinea' 
authors;  with  tlieir  heifers  they  plowed."     P,  192. 

Who  the  divines  were,  with  whose  "  heifers"  our  author 
would  have  wished  the  Episcopal  Clergy  to  have  "  plowed,"  is 
not  very  distinctly  pointed  out ;  but  if  we  may  form  an  opinion 
from  the  doctrines  preached  up,  and  from  the  actions  that  are 
praised  by  our  author,  and  some  of  his  coteniporaries,  among  the 
Presbyterian  Clergy,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  advantage 
be  very  greatly  in  favour  of  the  latter.  And,  first  for  a  specimen 
or  two  of  their  pulpit  eloquence ;  the  following  is  from  the  con- 
clusion of  a  sermon  of  our  author  himself,  *'  On  the  Promise 
of  Life  eternal." 

"  1  have  three  complaints  to  make  on  the  exercise  of  the  people 
of  Scotland  at  this  time.     I'll  tell  you  what  they  are. 

"  1.  The  first  complaint  I  have,  is.  Ye  are  not  sad  enough;  now  I 
never  saw  so  much  wantonness  and  lightness  among  the  people  of 
Scotland  as  there  is  just  now;  wo  is  my  heart  therefore;  J  have 
spoken  many  times  my  thoughts  and  my  conscience  concerning  ir, 
to  no  purpose.  There  are  too  many  <lancing-schools,  too  much 
I  dancing,  too  much  fineness  of  apparel,  alace  for  it:  is  not  this  true  ? 
What  will  God  say  to  you,  when  you  come  before  him  ?  too  much 
security,  too  much  laughing  ;  we  did  not  understand  that  exercise 
before. 

"  2.  I'll  tell  you  what  I  have  to  say  of  the  exercise  of  the  people  of 
Scotland.  As  you  are  •not  sad  enoug!!,  so  you  are  not  tender  enouffhi 
Tender  !  you  have  not  so  many  scruples  as  there  was,  and  as  a  ten- 
der christian  should  have  ;  once  there  was  many  scruples  in    Scot-* 
land,   but  now  there  arc  none,  except  about  ministers:   But  I  have 
seen   when  the  people  of  Scotland  had  great   scruples  about  eating 
and  drinking,  and  wearing  their  cloaths,    and  doino;  this  and  doin(f 
that  ;  now  the  Lord  knows  by   what  rule  many  of  the   people  oV 
Scotland  walks  ;   I  have  not  will  to  be  particular,  but  little  tender- 
ness now.     The  gross  liver  that  fears  not  God,    I'll   tell  you  what 
I  have  to  say  of  him  ;  he  goes  to  the   tavern,  and  he  drinks  till  he 
be  drunk,  and  like  a  beast ;  no  man  calls  that  man  a  christian  or  a 
godly  man,  or  a  tender  man  :   But  then  I   will  tell  you  of  another, 
one  that  is  u  member  of  the  church  ;  he  goes  to  the  tavern,  and  sits 
very  long,  not  till  he  be  drunk,  and  when  he  comes  out  nobody  can 
say  he  is  drunk  ;  and  it  any  body  ask  him,  Where  have  you  been  ? 
I  have  been  in  the  wine-house.     How  long?  I  have  been  so  long, 
and  so  long.     O  fy,  you  should  !iot  have  sittcn  so  long.     1  am  not 
drunk.     I  cannot  say  that,  but  you  have  tippled,  you  have  abused 
the  creature,  ye  are  not    tender,   too   little   tenderness  among  the 
people  of  Scotland  ;  God  knows  vvhcthcr  1  be  speaking  true  or  no. 

"  3.  Some  are  under  exercise,  doubts  and  fears,  but  they  are  not 
painful  enough  s  Lord  knows  what  exercise  ye  have.  Do  you  pray 
.continually  f   We  read  of  ati  honest  woman  in  Scripture,  that  they 
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called  Anna  ;  yc  know  well  enough  the  story  of  her,  poor  tiling  ;  she 
lost  hef  husband  when  she  was  young;  after  that  she  continued  in 
the  temple  tasting  and  praying,  till  she  was  four  score  years  old, 
(nnd  ye  must  understandj.  that  the  temple  was  not  one  chamber, 
nor  one  house,  but  the  temple  was  a  house  that  had  a  great  court 
built  in  it,  and  many  chami)«TS  built  there,  and  they  that  were  de- 
vout and  zealous,  they  took  a  chamber,  and  dwelt  there  ;)  and  how 
did  she  spend  her  time  ?  Night  and  day  she  prayed,  and  heard 
preaching,  and  saw  the  sacrifices  and  what  came  of  her  ?  ^Vi)ht 
was  her  priviledge  ?  She  got  lirst  a  revelation,  then  she  got  a  vision, 
then  she  went  to  heaven;  few  of  these  among  us;  many  gets  false 
revelations.  It  was  revealed  to  her,  that  she  should  not  die  till  she 
saw  Christ ;  and  what  came  of  it  ?  She  saw  Christ  ;  few  Anna's 
among  us,  alace  therefore  ;  always  what  wiil  make  the  people  of 
Scotland  holy  ?  Alace  !  will  a  change  of  government  or  the  change 
of  a  king  do  it?  or  will  a  drawn  sword  do  it  ?  God  forbid  he  use 
these  means  ;  but  I  fear  there  be  a  black  day  coming  upon  us, 
because  of  our  behaviour,  and  Itttle  amendmenl  that  is  to  be  seen 
among  ua."     P.  xlvii. 

The  next  extract  which  we  shall  give  is  from  a  sermon  "  Upon 
Soul  Confirmation,"  by  Mr.  Michael  Bruce,  who  is  commemo- 
rated in  Wodrow  as  "  a  worthy,  useful,  and  affectionate  preacher, 
of  great  boldness,  and  much  love  to  souls." 

"  '  —  O  sirs,  there  is  such  a  childish  humors  among  us,  but  any 
of  you  that  has  win  to  soul -confirmation,  yc  have  win  beyond  the 
reach  of  them.  The  more  soul-confirmation  he  has,  he  puts  the 
devil  to  the  loss  of  two  :  he  losseth  his  pains  and  his  profit.  The 
devil  has  the  ministers  and  professors  of  Scotland  now  in  a  sive, 
and  O  as  he  sifts,  and  O  as  he  riddles,  and  O  as  he  rattles,  and  O 
the  chaf!' he  gets!  and  I  fear  there  be  more  chaff  nor  there  be  good 
corn,  and  that  will  be  found  among  us  or  all  be  done  :  but  the  soul- 
confirmed  man  leaves  ever  the  devil  at  two  moe,  and  he  has  ay  the 
matter  gadged,  and  leaves  ay  the  devil  in  the  lee  side.  Sirs,  O 
wgrk  in  the  day  of  the  cross  !'  "     1'.  273. 

In  another  part  of  his  sermon  he  recommends  the  practice  of 
always  having  a  text  in  Scripture  ready  for  every  occasion  of 
temptation. 

'*  But  the  business  I  drive  at  is  this :  have  you  a  stock  of  Scrip- 
ture in  your  bosom,  that  when  the  devil  and  men  stile  a  cannon  of 
tentation,  wrested  upon  Scripture,  you  may  bring  out  a  cannon  of 
Scripture  out  (jf  your  bosom,  and  ding  the  devil  and  his  cunnon, 
backed  upon  wrested  Scripture,  both  down  the  brae.  There  is  a 
cannon  stated  upon  Scripture  against  Chrl•^l,  in  Mat.  4.  '  It  is  writ- 
ten,' says  he,  '  concerning  thee,  he  will  give  his  angels  charge  over 
thee,  and  m  their  hands  they  shall  bear  thee  up,  frc'  Well,  says 
Christ  to  Satan,  will  you  take  the  Scripture  to  be  a  standing  place 
,   for  your  cannon  ?- — VVa  1  then  it  is  wriilen,  Thou  shalt  not  tavp-t:  the 
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Lord  thy  God:  there  he  drives  and  difigs  the  devil  away,  and  his 
ill-haithcd  Scripture,  with  the  best  bits  of  it  down  the  brae.  There- 
,  fore  have  a  stock  uf  Sc-ripture  in  your  bosom,  that  when  the  devil 
or  men  stile  a  cannon  at  you  on  wrested  Scripture,  you  may  ding 
them  botli  down  the  brae.  4thly,  CoiUinue  daily  in  receiving  the 
word  of  (jod  :  O  suck,  suck  till  ye  come  to  the  marrow  of  the  mat- 
ter. There  is  three  pieces  of  news  I  have  to  tell  you  in  the  paroch  of 
"Cumbusnethen.  1st.  That  the  bairn  that  sucks  most  at  these  breasts, 
shall  be  the  thrivingest  bairn  in  all  the  paroch.  Then  suck,  Osirs, 
suck,  and  be  dowing  btiirns  ;  suck  at  these  breasts,  as  new-born  babes 
desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  wtud  ;  and  ye  shall  thrive,  whilst  other 
folks  that  suck  upon  debates  and  delusions  shall  wither,  &c." 

We  might  easily  enlarge  our  specimens  of  the  Scotcli  cove- 
yiariting  elo<^uenre^  biit  we  tliink  that  the  above  will  be  sufticient 
to  justify  tlie  Episcopalian  Clergy  of  Scotland  for  the  preference 
they  seem  to  have  shewn  for  the  writings  of  "  Hamond,  'i'horn- 
dyke,  Sherlock,  I'aylor,  ajicl  such,"  over  the  compositions  of 
those  who  were  the  models  whom  ouv  author  would  have  recom- 
mended them  to  study. 

That  the  cftects  produced  by  the  Presbyterian  eloquence,  upon 
the  minds  of  the  people,  was  much  more  powerful  than  that 
which  attended  the  ministry  of  the  regular  Clergy  is  not  to  be 
disputed;  and  unquestionably  there  must  have  been,  among  tlie 
former  Clergy,  mar>y  men  of  extraordinary  talents;  it  is  almost 
impossible  otherwise  to  comprehend  the  influence  which  they 
acquired  and  maintained  over  the  understandings  of  the  people ; 
little  doubt,  however,  can  be  entertained  but  that  much  of  this 
iiitliience  arose  from  the  circumstance^  that  the  great  and  leading 
topics  of  their  discourses  and  admonitions  were  altogether  of  a 
political  nature.  It  was  against  episcopacy,  it  was  against  the 
superioiitv  of  the  civil  magistrate,  it  was  against  ciastianism  and 
indulgences,  that  the  Presbyterian  Clergy  so  bitterly,  and  success- 
fully, inveiglied,  and  the  "  solemn  league  and  covenant"  com- 
pletely superseded  in  the  minds,  both  of  them  and  of  their  hearers,^^ 
tise  "  covenant  of  the  New  Testament."  '^^  Ye  were  ail  peijured 
in  the  beginning,  with  complying  with  prelacy,"  says  one  of 
their  most  celebialed  divines,  **  and  hearing  tho^e  cursed  curates^ 
after  ye  had  covenanted  and  sworn  to  God,  and  engaged  your- 
selves in  that  covenanted  work  of  reformation ;  and  as  long  as 
ye  mourn  not  for  that  sin,  as  much  asforzvhoredom,  adulterif 
mtirder,  or  dealing,  the  Gcspel  will  never  do  you  good." 
j\grteably  to  this  doctrines  it  js  related  in  one  of  the  writings 
of  that  time,  that  Jane  Weir,  who  was  executed  at  Edinburgliy 
for  the  foulest  crimes,  observing  that  some  of  the  multitude  were 
weeping,  fjaid  aloud,  as  she  ascended  the  ladder,  "  there  are 
many  here  this  day,  wondering  and  greeting  for  nie,  but,  alas  I' 
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few  mourn  for  a  broken  covenant.'^  The  very  word,  had  a 
pecuhar  sweetness  in  it,  to  the  ears  of  the  Presbyterian  martyrs, 
(for  so  all  those  who  died  in  :irms  against  the  lawful  government 
of  the  country,  were  accounted,)  and  afcrorHin..!:lv  we  iind  from 
the  "prophetical  sermons,  jireuciied  hy  that  faithful  and  glorified 
martyr,  Mr,  James  Renwick,"  that  the  artful  use  of  it  was  ap- 
plied silmost  as  a  figure  of  rhetoric.  "  We  shall  never  ken 
better  that  God  is  our  (ovotanfed  God  than  by  this,  that  we  are 
brought  into  captivity,  (that  is,  brought  into  the  subjection  to  the 
lawful  government,)  there  is  no  cross  or  trouble  that  we  can  go 
tlirough,  but  a  covenanted  God  is  at  the  contriving  of  it,  cove- 
va/ited  mercy,  and  covoiantcd  love,  is  at  the  contriving  of  it^ 
and  carving  of  it.  And  think_,  that  since  covenanted  mercy  and 
covenanted  love  is  at  the  carving  out  of  it,  that  our  ruin  will  b<S 
carved  out  in  the  midst  of  it."  How  imperfect  the  khowledga 
of  the  common  people  was,  with  respect  to  those  subjects  in 
which,  religion  was  really  concerned,  and  how  much  useless  or 
rather  pernicious  familiarity  they  possessed,  with  all  the  contro- 
verted points  of  Church  politics,  so  njuch  canvassed  in  that  age, 
\ve  learn  from  Burnet,  who  went  upon  a  mission  among  his 
countrymen,  in  hopes  of  effecting,  by  his  preaching,  some  im- 
provement in  their  dispositions, 

**  '  The  people  of  the  country  came  generally  to  hear  us,  though 
hot  in  great  crowds.  We  were  indeed  amazed  to  see  a  poor  com- 
monalty so  capable  to  argue  upon  points  of  government,  and  on  th6 
bounds  to  be  set  to  the  |)owcr  of  princes  in  matters  of  religion  ;  upon 
all  these  topicks  they  had  texts  of  scripture  at  hand  ;  and  were  ready 
with  their  answer  to  any  tbing  that  was  said  to  them.  This  mea- 
sure of  knowledge  was  spread  even  among  the  uK-ancst  of  them,  their 
cottagers,  and  their  servants.  They  were,  indeed,  vain  of  their  know- 
ledge, much  conceited  of  themselves,  and  were  full  of  a  most  en* 
tangled  scrupulosity  ;  so  that  they  found,  or  made,  difficulties  in 
every  thing  that  could  be  laid  before  tliem.  Wc  staid  about  three, 
months  in  the  country;  and  in  that  time  there  was  a.  stand  in  the 
frequency  of  conventicles;  but  as  soott  as  we  were  gone,  a  set  of 
those  hot  preachers  went  found  all  the  places  in  which  we  had  been, 
to  defeat  all  the  good  we  could  hope  to  do.  They  told  them,  the 
devil  was  never  so  furmidable,  as  when  he  was  transformed  into  an 
angel  of  light.'  " 

It  would  be  difficult  to  convey  into  the  mitids  of  our  readers, 
by  any  extracts,  an  adequate  idea  of  the  furious  zeal  of  the 
Scottish  people,  at  the  titne  we  are  now  speaking  of,  in  the 
cause  of  a  Presbyterian  form  of  Church -government.  When 
\\e  read,  in  the  writings  of  that  age,  the  tragical  invecti%«s  and 
bitter  lamentations  of  the  Clergy  upon  the  subject  of  the 
influence  attempted  to  be  exercised  over  thci«  by  the  state,  and 
of  the  deep  and  eiUhusiaslic  interest  with  which  the  common 
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people  embraced  their  party,  it  is  impossible  not  to  imagine 
that  the  cause  of  such  furious  and  ungovernable  commotion,  must 
have  been  some  very  notable  piece  of  tyranny,  on  the  part  of  the 
government. 

"  And  from  tliat  day  forcward,    the  trutli  was,  Scothmd  brokcs 
loose   with   conviMiticlcs  of  all  sorts,    in  house,    fields,   and   vacant 
churches;  house  conventicles  were  not  noticed,  the  field  conventi- 
cles blinded  the  eyes  of  our  state  so  much.     So  in  the  Merse,  Te- 
viotdale,  the  Borders,    Antmdale,   Nithsdale,   Clidsedale,    Lothian, 
Stirlin<Tshyre,  Perthshyre,  Lennox,  Fyfc,  they  fixed  so  many  posts 
in  the  fields,  mosses,    mures,  and  mountains,  where  multitudes  ga- 
thered almost  every  Sabbath,  alwayes  till  the  time  of  the  defeat  at 
Bothwell  Bridge  ;   and  indeed  at  the^e  great  meetings   many  a  soul 
was  converted  to  Jesus  Christ,   but  far  more  turned  from  the  bisJtops 
to  profess  tkemsclres  presbyterians.     The  paroch   churches   of    the 
curats  in  the  mean  time  came  to  be  like  pest  houses;    few  went  to 
any  of  them,  and  none  to  yorac,  so  the  doores  were  kept  lockt.     In 
the  west  there  were  not  many  in  regard  of  the  indulged  ministers, 
nor  in  the  north  in  regard  of  the  disposition  of  the  people,  who  were 
never  zealous  for  a  good  cause.     After  this  indemnity  the  Commis- 
sioner Lauderdale  got  home  to  court,  there  to  make  his  representa- 
tions and  complaints,  which  he  did  to  good  purpose,    that  within 
two  moneths  there  was  a  new  secret  coancill  named,  and  in  that  list 
almost  all  Duke  Hamilton's  adherents  were  omitted  ;   he  was  con- 
tinued himself,  but  came  little  to  councill  for  a  long  tijne,  so  the 
councill  was  made  up  of  Lauderdale's  men. 

'*  But  this  spring  begune  the  pnsbyterians,  both  ministers  and 
people,  to  act  very  high  ;  almost  all  of  them  preached,  not  only  in 
houses,  but  went  to  the  fields  or  vacant  churches.  They  who  were 
young  and  healthfull  were  most  bussie.  Then  the  discourse  up  and 
down  Scotland  was  the  quality  and  successe  of  the  last  Sabbath's 
conventicle,  who  the  preachers  were,  what  the  number  of  the  people 
V/as,  what  the  at}Vcti(jnes  of  the  people  were,  what  doctrine  the  mi- 
nister preached,  what  change  was  among  the  peo|tle,  how  sometimes 
the  souldiers  assaulted  them,  and  sometimes  killed  some  of  them; 
•Rometimes  the  souldiers  were  beaten,  and  some  of  them  killed. 
And  this  was  the  exercise  of  the  people  of  Scotland  for  six  years 
time."     P.  344. 

Some  of  our  readers  will  perhaps  be  surprised  when  they 
learn  the  nature  of  those  particuhir  acts  of  the  legislature  and 
government  of  Scotland,  by  which  this  phrenzy  was  excited 
among  the  people.  During  the  government  of  Middleton,  iu 
the  year  l6(J2,  an  Act  of  Council  passed,  commanding  all  such 
of  the  Presbyterian  Clergy,  as  refused  to  concur  iu  the  govern- 
ment and  discipline  of  episcopacy,  to  remove  themselves  and 
their  families,  from  their  respective  parishes,  within  a  time  spe- 
cified ;  and  by  this  Act,  of  the  y(X)  ministers  of  Scotland,  300 
gave  up  tb«ir  cures.    TJiis  was,  unc^uestionably,  a  very  violent 
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aTid  unjust  proceeding,  and  as  it  by  no  means  answered  tbe  ends 
proposed^  by  those  who  had  projected  it,  it  was  reversed  by 
Lauderdale,  (Middleton's  successor,)  and  an  Act  of  indulgence 
passed  in  I669,  by  which  the  ejected  ministers  were  allowed  to 
preach  in  the  vacant  congregations,  upon  the  condition  of  their 
confining  themselves  to  their  respective  parishes,  and  of  keeping 
upon  fair  terms  with  the  confortning  ministers  who  might  happen 
to  be  seated  in  the  neighbourhood.     By  a  second  Act  of  indul- 
gence, dated  I7G'2,  furtlicr  ruies  to  be  observed   by   the  non- 
conforming Clergy,  were  enacted,  by  which  they  were  ordered 
to  celebrate  the  communion  on  a  day  appointed  by  the  Diocesan  ; 
and  to  admit  no  person   of  a  different  parish  to  partake  of  it, 
unless  with  a  testimonial  from   his  proper   minister;  they  were 
also  ordeied  to  preach  in  the   Church,  and    not  in  the  church- 
yard, under  penalty  of  being  considered  as  having  held  a  conveQ- 
tj  !e  ;  they  were  also  commanded  not  to  leave  their  own  parishes, 
except  by  licence  from  the  Bishop.     These  regulations  might 
be  somewhat  grating  to  the  feelings  of  the  Presbyterian  Clergy, 
(as  all  restraint  must  necessarily  be,  to  men  who  have  been  ac- 
customed to  power)  but  assuredly  considering  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  and  of  those  f.pon  whom,  in  particular,  they  were  im- 
posed, it  is  impossible  to  accuse  them  of  being  tyrannical,  or 
even  unnecessarily  harsh.     But  the  fact  is,  these  regulations  as- 
sumed the  right  of  the  crown  to  the  exercise  of  certain  prero- 
gatives, in  which  the  friends  of  the  "  solenni  league  and  cove- 
nant," could  not  be  expected  to  acquiesce ;  what  these  objec- 
tional  prerogatives  were,  is  expressly  stated  by  our  author  in  his 
remarks  upon  the  declaration  of  allegiance,  which   was  enacted 
in  1569,  under  Lauderdale's  administration. 

"  Now,  after  they  .'lave  installed  their  king  a  sort  of  Pope,  they 
proceed  by  so  many  steps  to  explain  or  enlarge  his  prerogative  ; 
fust,  by  declareing  it  to  be  a  part  of  his  prerogative  to  choice  by 
himself  alone  his  oiTicors  of  state,  counsellors  and  lords  of  session; 
next,  that  il  is  his  prerogative  by  himself  alone  to  call,  hold,  pro- 
rogue, or  dissolve,  all  parliaments,  conventions,  or  meetings  of 
estates,  and  all  meetings  called  without  his  special  v.'arrant  to  be  void 
.  and  null ;  thirdly,  that  he  only  may  make  leagues  and  bonds  among 
his  subjects;  fourthly,  tliat  he  only  may  make  peace  or  war--.  iNow 
they  thought  they  were  near  the  foundation  of  the  league  and 
covenant,  which  behooved  either  to  be  overturned,  or  they  believed 
the  royal  power  could  never  he  established."     P.  ^l. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious,  that  a  government  which  has  to  con- 
tend with  its  subjects,  for  the  right  to  exercise  such  prerogatives 
as  those  which  our  author  (speaking  the  language  of  his  Presby- 
terian brethren)  treats  as  so,  unreasonable,  is  contending  for  its 
very  existence ;  no  compromise  could  either  be  offered  or  ac- 
cepted j 
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cepted  ;  the  power  which  the  civil  government  claimed  to  exe;» 
cise,  must  rest  somewhere,  and  if  \hey  had  been  allowed  to 
rest,  as  they  had  once  done,  in  the  General  Assembly,  the  only 
effect  would  have  been,  tliat  tlie  civil  power  would  have  been 
merged  in  the  ecch.siastical,  and  the  people  of  Scotland,  instead 
ot  being  ruled  by  those  who  had  been,  in  all  ages,  deemed  the 
proper  governors  in  a  slate,  would  have  fallen  under  the  domi- 
nion of  an  ignorant  and  f;:nalic  self-elecled  pijeslhood. 

We  have  expatiated  so  largely  upon  topics  suggested  to  us  by 
the  former  of  the  two  works,  compiized  in  the  publication  before 
us,  that  we  have  h  ft  ourselves  but  little  room,  for  presenting 
our  readers  \\\\\\  a  full  account  of  the  second.  The  object  is 
sttfficienily  explained  by  t!ie  title  of  it:  "  An  Account  of  the 
Murder  of  Archbisiiop  Sharp,  by  James  Kusstll,  an  Actor 
therein."  W  ho  this  James  Russell  was,  fartlser  than  is  explained 
in  the  above,  is  now  but  little  known.  He  was  recommended 
to  the  notice  of  the  party  to  whom  he  belonged,  by  havmg  had 
the  merit,  as  it  was  thought,  of  participating  in  the  glory  of 
that  enorn:ous  outrage,  of  which  he  gives  a  particular  nairalion, 
in  the  narrative  which  we  are  now  considering;  and  continued 
afterwards  at  Gronmyen,  in  Holland  ;  certain  it  is,  that  he  did 
not  meet  vvith  the  reward  which  his  services  in  the  cause  of  the 
Presbyterians  nieri'.cd ;  for  of  Sharp's  murderers^  only  two, 
tiaxton  of  Ralhillis^,  and  Andrew  Guillan  (the  only  tuo  of 
those  present,  whose  hands  were  not  dipped  in  the  Archbishop's 
blood)  suffered  by  the  hands  of  public  justice.  We  shall  now, 
without  further  preface,  proceed  to  make  our  readers  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  which  took  place  at  the  Archbishop's  as- 
sassiisation,  as  related  by  this  Jamts  Kussell,  who  was  ''  himstlf 
an  actor  therein." 

It  appears  that  at  the  time  when  tht*  event,  about  which 
we  are  now  speaking  took  place,  iieid-preaching  and  conven- 
ticles, had  become  so  numerous,  in  several  counties  of  Scotland, 
(as  stated  in  a  fonner  extract,)  and  had  assumed  a  shape  so  for- 
midable, in  a  political  point  of  view,  that  government  deemi  d 
it  necessary,  for  the  security  of  the  community,  to  put  tbeni 
down  by  military  force.  Aujong  the  agents  employed  for  this 
purp<jse,  was  one  '^  William  Carmichel,  commissionat  from  the 
council  to  that  effect,  with  a  company  of  soldiers,  commanded 

by  Captain  Carnegy, Dobbie,  lieutenant,  and  two  squadions 

pf  horse,  commanded  by  William  Cockburn,  sub-lieuienant  to 
Jhe  king's  guard,  pursuing  all  that  owned  the  Gospel,  by  !>um- 
ijioning  such  as  they  knew  did  not  appear,  and  lined  thenj  for 
pon-appeaiarice."     P.  404. 

Upon  ""J'ueiduy,  April   8,   1670,  a  meeting  was  called  at  the 

bouse  of  Aiexauder  Balfour^  at  Gilston,  which  was  attended  by 
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tliirteen  or  fourteen  individuals,  most  o-f  them  persons  of  a  cer- 
tain importance  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods,  with  a  vievr 
to  consult  together,  what  means  might  be  devised,  to  r' sist  the 
extortions  and  oppression,  under  which  the  country  laboured. 
At  this  meeiing,  it  was  simply  resolved  that  Carmichel  should  be 
May-laid,  and   put  to  death  ;  and  that  if  he  could  not  be  taken, 
without  entering  Archbishop  Sharp's  house,  in  that  case,  "  all 
present  jufiged  duty   to   hang   bnih   on   the  port,  especially  the 
bishop,  it  being,  b>j  tnany  of  the  Lord's  7ninisters  and  people, 
Judged  a  duty,  long  ^ince,  not  to  suffer  such  a  person  to  live." 
P.  407.     So  far  having  been  unanimously  settled,  the  means  of 
effecting  their  purpose,  were  reserved  for  future  discussion.     On 
the  1  8ih  of  April,  the  same  persons  again  met,  and  after  ble^- 
ing  the  Lord  that  had   put  it   into  the  minds  of  his  people,  to 
offer   themselves   for   carrying  on  the  Lord's  zcork,  and  having 
appointed  a  day  for  prayer  to  God,  "  that  he  would  further  and 
assist  them,  in  doing  any  thing  that  might  appear^yr  Im  glory 
and  the  good  of  his  chnrck."  P.  410.     I'lie  meeting  adjoiuned 
to  Friday  the  •ind  of  May,  when  all  the  persons  composing  it, 
with  the  addition  to  their  number-of  John    Balfour,  or  Burley> 
as  he   was  sometimes   called,  Haxton's  brother-in  law^  met  at 
Gilston,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  intended  deed  into  ex- 
ecution.    Their  names  are  recorded  :   David  Hackstone  of  Ra- 
thillet,    John   Baltour   of  Kinloch,    John   Russell    in    Kettle, 
George   Meman   in   Balbathie,   Andrew   Heuderjon,  Alexander 
Henderson  in  Kilbrachmont,  William  Danzie  in  Caddam,  James, 
Alexander,  and  George  Balfour  in  Gilston,  Thomas  Ness,  and 
Andrew  Guillon,  weaver,  in  Balinernock.      From  Gilston,  the 
party  proceeded  to  the  hous^e  of  one  Black  in   Baldinny,  from 
whence  they  sent  out  scouts,  to  gain  information  respecting  Car- 
michel. Here,  it  seems,  doubts  began  to  arise  in  the  minds  of  some 
of  those  present,  but  John  Balfour  re-assnred  them,  by  relating  to 
them  the  impulses  by  which  God  had  sent  him  forth,  expressly 
to  perform  the  work  about  which  they  were  hesitating.     ''  John 
Balfour  said,  he  was  sure  they  had  something  ado,  for  he  being 
at  Paris  his  uncle's  house,  intending  towards  the  Higiilanda  be- 
cause of  the  violent  rage  in  Fife,  was  pressed  in  spirit  to  return ; 
and  he  enquiring  the  Lord's  mind  anent  il,  got  that  word  born 
in   upon   hnn.  Go  and  prosper.     So   he  coming  from  prayer, 
wondering  what  it  could  mean,  went  again  and  got  it  confirmed 
by  that  scripture.  Go,  have  not  I  sent  yoni*  whereupon  he  durst 
no  more  quesiion,  but  ..resently  returned."     P,  413.     Winle  the 
paity  were  thus  encouraging  each  other,  by  relatujg  their  respec- 
tive experiences,  a  boy  from  Baldinny  came  to  say,  "  Gentlemen, 
there  is  the  Bishop's  coach,  our  gude  wife  desired  me  to  tell 
you."     Instantly,  they  all  with  one  voice  deiermined^,  *'  Trnh, 

this 
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this  is  of  God,  and  it  seeiDcih  that  God  delivered  him  into  our 
hands;  let  us  not  draw  back,  but  pur.'?iie."  James  Russell,  our 
author,  in  particular  rt  joiccd  at  tl;e  opportunity,  which  vvas  now 
afforded  hiin,  of  pioving  his  zeal  for  God.  But  we  shall  give 
the  remaining  particulars  of  this  trighlful  trag^idy,  in  our  au-'.hor's 
own  words  :  no  language  of  our's  can  convey  into  the  minds  of 
our  readers,  so  snong  an  impressiou,  of  the  horrible  wickedness 
of  these  holy  blasphemers,  as  wjU'"be  ct>nve\ed  in  ihe  plain  nar- 
rative, which  our  author  himself  gives  us,  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, by  which  this  most  alrociojis  crime  was  attended. 

'.'  Whereupon  all  agreciiis;  to  follow,  it  was  mentioned  what 
should  bo  (lone  with  him.  Gcoige  Fleman  said,  I  will  not  go  oi.t; 
foot  furdcr,  for  if  we  sliall  sj'arf  his  life  our  hazard  shall  be  no  less?, 
and  likewise  his  cruelty  shall  be  greater;  and,  with  boine  ethers, 
said,  Surely  we  have  a  clear  call  to  execute  God's  justice  upon 
him  now,  when  in  buch  a  capacity.  .James  llusscll  sai(i  it  had  been 
born  in  upon  his  spiiit  some  days  before  in  prayer,  havnig  n)ore 
than  ordinary  t)uilettings  ot  the  spirit  for  a  foitnight  together  at 
Lesley,  and  told  to  several  of  bis  intinuites  that  he  had  met  with 
several  scriptures,  and  that  it  was  born  in  apon  him  that  the  Lord 
would  employ  him  in  some  piece  of  service  or  it  was  long,  and  that 
there  would  be  some  great  man,  wdio  was  an  enemy  to  the  kirk  of 
God,  cut  off;  and  he  could  not  be  quit  of  the  thoughts  of  Kero, 
and  asked  where  he  could  find  that  scripture,  for  hetrould  not  get 
if.  He  was  rorced  to  devote  himself  to  God  and  enter  in  a  covenant 
with  the  Lord,  and  renewed  all  his  former  vows  and  engagement 
against  papists,  prelates,  indulgences,  and  all  that  was  enemies  to 
the  work  of  God,  and  oppose  the  flourishing  of  Christ's  kingdom, 
and  that  he  should  not  refuse  nor  draw  back  whenever  the  Lord 
iihould  call  him  to  act  for  him,  as  far  as  the  Lord  should  enable 
him  and  give  him  strength,  tho'  there  sho'uld  be  never  so  much 
seendng  hazard  j  upon  the  2d  day  of  May,  at  Lesley,  \ii79-  And 
seeing  he  had  been  before  at  several  meetings  (but  not  mentioning  all 
this  at  this  nick  of  time,  but  the  heads  of  it  only,)with  several  godly 
men  in  other  places  of  the  kingdom,  who  not  only  judged  it  their 
duty  to  lake  that  wretch's  life  and  some  others,  but  ha<l  essayed  it 
twice  before,  and  cam.e  to  the  shire  for  that  purpose,  and  once 
wonderfully  he  escaped  at  the  Queensferry,  for  he  went  down 
to  Leith  with  the  chancellor  in  a  boat;  in  the  mean  time  they  were 
in  the  other  side  coming  over,  but  knew  iiothing  of  it,  and  the 
Lord  had  ke|)t  them  back  at  that  time,  he  having  more  blood  to 
■shed,  for  lh;s  was  about  S  days  before  Mr.  James  Mitchell  was  exe- 
cute j  but  h(>  said  he  was  sure  that  he  had  a  clear  call  at  that 
time,  and  that  it  seemed  the  Lord  had  deiiver(d  that  wretch  into 
their  hand,'and  he  durst  not  draw  back  but  go  forward,  considering 
what  engagements  the  Lord  had  taken  from  him  the  day  betore  ; 
for  tho'  the  Lord  had  kept  him  back  formerly,  he  doubted  not  but 
his  olfer  was  acceptable  to  the  Lord.  And  when  asked  what  they 
would  do  with  the  bishop,  he  answered,  he  should  let  them  see 
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^liat  he  should  do  with  him,  for  he  durst  not  but  execute  tlie  jus- 
tice of  God  upon  him  for  the  innocent  blood  he  had  shed  ;  and 
William  Danziel  spake  to  the  same  purpose :  so  with  one  consent 
they  desired  Kathillet  to  command  them  that  they  might  not  delay, 
and  to  be  ready  at  his  command  whatever  assaujt  they  should  meet 
with. 

"  But  Rathillet  answered,  that  the  Lord  was  his  witness  he  was 
'viliing  to  venture  all  he  had  for  the  interest  of  Chris*:,  yet  ho  durst 
not  l*»ad  them  on  to  that  action,  there  being  a  known  prejudice 
betwixt  the  bishop  and  him,  whicb  would  mar  the  glory  of  the  ac- 
tion, for  it  would  be  imputed  to  his  particular  revenge,  and  that 
God  was  his  witness  he  did  nothing  on  tliat  account  ;  but  he  would 
not  hinder  them  from  wliat  God  had  called  them  to,  and  that  he 
should  not  leave  them ;  which  John  Balfour  hearijis;,  said.  Gentle- 
men, follow  me:  whereupon  all  the  9  rode  what  they  could  to 
Magusmuir,  the  hills  at  the  nearest,  and  Andrew  Henderson  riding 
afore,  being  best  mounted,  and  saw  them  when  he  was  on  the  top 
of  the  hill,  and  all  the  rest  came  up  and  rode  very  hard,  for  the 
coach  was  driving  very  hard;  and  beiiig  come  near  Maous,  Geori^e 
lleman  and  James  Russell  riding  into  the  town,  and  Janu-ii  asked  at 
the  goodman  if  that  was  the  bishop's  coach  ?  He  fearing,  did  not 
tell,  but  one  of  his  servants,  a  woman,  came  running  to  him  and  said 
it  was  the  bishop's  coach,*and  she  seemed  to  be  overj  jyed  ;  and  James 
riding  towards  the  coach,  to  be  sure,  seeing  the  bishop  lookmg  out 
at  the  door,  cast  away  his  cloak  and  cried,  Judas  be  taken!  "'I'he 
bishop  cried  to  the  cuachmaii  to  drive  ;  he  tiring  at  him,  crying 
to  the  rest  to  come  up,  and  the  rest  throwing  away  their  cloaks  ex- 
cept Rathillet, fired  into  the  coach  ilnvincr  very  fa^t  about 

half  a  mile,  in  which  time  they  fired  several  shots  in  at  all  parts  of 
the  coach,  and  Alexander  Henderson  seeing  one  Wallace  having  a 
cock'd  carabine  going  to  fire,  gript  him  in  the  neck,  and  threw  him 
down  and  pulled  it  out  of  his  hand.  Andrew  Henderson  outran 
the  coach,  and  stroke  the  horse  in  the  face  with  his  sword  ;  and 
James  Russell  coming  to  the  postillion,  commanded  him  to  stand, 
which  he  refusing,  he  stroke  him  on  the  face  and  cut  down  the  side 
of  his  shine,  and  striking  at  the  horse  next  brake  his  sword,  and 
gripping  the  ringeses  of  the  foremost  horse  in  the  farthest  side  : 
George  Fleman  fir'd  a  pistol  in  at  the  north  side  of  the  coach  be- 
neath his  left  arm,  and  saw  his  daughter  dight  of  the  furage;  and 
riding  forward,  gripping  the  horses'  bridles  in  the  nearest  side  and 
held  them  still,  George  Balfour  fired  likewise,  and  James  Russell 
got  George  Pieman's  sword  and  lighted  of  his  iiorse.  and  ran  to  the 
coach  door,  and  desired  the  i)ishop  to  come  forth,  Judas.  He  an- 
swered, he  never  wronged  man  r  James  declared  before  the  Lord 
that  It  was  no  particular  mteresr,  nor  yet  for  any  wrong  that  he 
had  done  to  him,  but  because  he  fiud  b;tiayea  ilie  Church 
as  Judas,  and  had  wrung  his  hands  thesi.  iS  or  19  year 
in  the  blood  of  the  saints,  but  specially  at  I'entland ;  and 
Mr.  Guthrie  and  JNIr.  >iitchell  and  J  mes  Learmont  ;  and  they 
were  sent  by  God  to  execute  his  vengence  on  him  this  day,  and  de- 
sired him  to  repent  and  come  forth;  and  John  Balfour  on  horse- 
back 
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back  said,  Sir,  God  is  our  witness  that  it  is  not  for  any  wrong  thou  ' 
liast  done  to  me,  nor  yet  for  any  fear  of  what  thuu  could  do  to  me, 
but  because  thou  hast  bten  a  murderer  of  many  a  poor  suul  in  the 
kirk  of  Scotland  and  a  betrayer  of  the  cliurch,  and  an  open  enemy 
and  persecutor  of  Jes\is  Clirist  and  his  members,  whose  bh)od  thou 
hast  shed   like  water  on   the  earth,  and   therefore   thuu  shalt  die  ! 
and  fired  a  pistol ;  and  James  Russell  desired  him  again  to  come 
forth  and  make  him    for  death,  judgment,  and  eternity;    and  the 
bishop   said,  Save  niy  life,  and  1  will  save  all  yours.     James  aii- 
SAvered,  that  he  knew  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  either  to  save  or 
to  kill  us,  for  there  was  no  saving  of  his  life,  for  the  blood  that  he 
liad   shed  was   crying  to  heaven  for  vengeance  on  him,  and  thrust 
his  shabel  at  him.     John  Balfour  desired  him  again  to  come  forth, 
and  he  answered,  I  will  come  to  you,  for  I  know  you  are  a  gentle- 
man and  will  save  my  life;   but  1  am  gone  already,  and  what  needs 
more  ?     And  another  told  him  of  keeping  up  of  a  pardon  granted 
by  the  king  for  9  persons  at  Pentland,  and  then  at  the  back  side  of 
the  coach  thrust  a  sword   at   him,  threatening  him   to  go    forth; 
whereupon  he   went  forth,  and   falling  upon  his  knees,  said,  For 
God's  sake,  save  my  life;  his  daughter  falling  on  her  knees,  begging 
his  life  also.     But  they  told  him  that  he  should   die,  and  desired 
him  to   repent  and  mtike  for   death.     Alexander  Henderson  said, 
Seeing  there  has  been  lives  taken  for  you  already,  and  if  ours  be 
taken  it  shall  not  be  for  nought;   he  rising  of  his  knees  went  for- 
^vard,  and  John  Balfour  stroke  him  on  the  face,   and  Andrew  Hen- 
derson stroke  him  on  the  hand  and  cut  it,  and  John  Balfour  rode 
him  down  ;  whereupon  he,    lying  upon  his  face  as  if  he  had    been 
dead,  and  James  Russell   hearing  his  daughter  say  to  Wallace  that 
there  was  life  in  him  yet,  in  the  time  James  was  disarming  the  rest 
of  the  bishop's  men,  went  presently  to  him  cast  off  his  hat,  for  it 
would  not  cut  at  first,  and  haked  his  head  in  pieces. 

"  Having  thus  done,  his  daughter  came  to  him  and  cursed  him, 
and  called  him  a  bloody  murderer;  and  James  answeied  they  were 
not  murderers,  for  they  were  sent  to  execute  God's  vengeance  on 
him  ;  and  presently  went  to  the  coach,  and  finding  a  pair  of  pistols, 
took  them,  and  then  took  out  a  trunk  and  brake  it  up,  and  finding 
notliing  but  women's  furniture,  and  a!>ked  what  should  be  done 
with  it;  and  it  was  ansuered,  that  they  should  have  nothing  but 
]jnpers  and  arms;  and  Andrew  Hend'^rson  lighted,  and  took  a 
little  box  and  brake  it  up,  and  finding  some  papers,  which  he  took  ; 
and  opening  a  cloak -bag  they  found  moc  papers  and  a  Bible  full  of 
porterers  (portraits),  with  a  little  purse  hung  in  it,  a  copper  dollar, 
two  pistol  ball,  two  turners,  twoslam])s,  some  coloured  thread,  and 
some  yellow  coloured  ihijig  like  to  pairings  of  nails,  which  would 
not  burn^  which  they  took.  At  tiiis  lime  James  Russell  was  taking 
the.  rest  of  his  men's  arms,  and  Wallace,  as  he  would  have  resisted, 
tame  roundly  forward,  and  James  Russell  smote  him  on  the  cheek 
with  bis  shabel  and  riped  all  their  pockets,  and  got  some  papers 
and  a  knife  and  fork,  which  he  took  ;  and  crying  to  the  rest  to  see 
that  the  bishop  be  dead,  William  Panzicl  lighted,  and  went  and 
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thrust  his  sword  into  his  belly,  and  the  dirt  came  out ;  and  turn- 
ing him  over,  ript  his  pockets,  and  found  a  winger  and  knives  con- 
form, vith  some  papers,  which  he  took.  James  Russell  desired 
his  servants  to  take  up  thei>-  priest  now.  All  this  time  Andrew 
Guilon  pleaded  for  his  life.  John  Balfour  threatening  him  to  be 
quiet,  he  came  to  Rathiilet,  who  wa^  standing  at  a  distance  with 
his  cloak  aboui.  his  mouth  all  the  time  on  horseback,  and  desired 
him  to  come  and  cause  save  his  life,  who  answereil,  as  he  meddled 
not  with  them  nor  desired  ihem  to  take  his  life,  so  he  durst  not 
plead  for  him  nor  forbid  them."     P.  414. 

Our  readers,  perhaps,  will  be  anxious  to  know,  ia  what  man- 
TST  theie  men  behaved,  after  the  dreadful  business  was  over  ;  hor- 
rihie  to  relate,  they  went  to  prayer !  "  And  putting  forth  a  man 
to  watch,  if  any  should  come  toward  that  place,  from  any  airt, 
thej  went  to  prayer,  first  together,  and  then  each  one  alone, 
zc-ith  great  composure  of  spirit,  and  enlargement  of  heart,  more 
than  ordinary,  blessing  the  Lord,  who  had  called  tijem  out, 
and  carried  them  so  courageouslv  throu'^h  so  great  a  work,  and 
led  them  by  his  Holy  Spirit  in  every  step,  that  they  stept,  in  that 
matter."     P.  4'22. 

We  shall  not  weaken  the  impression  which  the  above  extract 
is  so  well  calculated  to  make  upon  the  minds  of  our  readers,  by 
any  comment  of  <.urs  :  if  the  perusal  of  such  a  narrative  as  that 
which  we  have  given  above,  is  not  sufficient  to  convince  those 
who  rely  for  guidance  in  religion,  upon  internal  illuminations,  and 
idivine  impulses,  of  the  danger  which  they  incur  by  so  doing, 
their  delusion  is  without  remedv ;  it  \%  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
argument  which  either  reason  or  experience  can  supply. 


JS.RT.  IV.  A  Charge  delivered  at  the  Primary/  Visitation  of 
Herbert,  Lord  Bis/iop  of  Landaff,  in  Jiigust,  1817-  8vo. 
S8  pp.     Is.  6d.     Rivingtons.      181?. 

1 II E  energy  and  activity,  which  marked  the  course  of  this  dis- 
tinguished theologian,  before  his  elevation  to  the  episcopal  bench, 
appear  to  have  L>een  increased,  rather  than  diminished,  by  his 
accession  of  rank  and  dignity.  For  his  exertions  in  Parliament, 
during  the  last  session,  he  is  entitled  to  the  warmest  thanks,  of 
.every  ftiend,  to  oiir  ancient  and  allied  establishments,  in  Church 
and  State  ;  his  Lordship's  speech,  upon  the  question  of  granting 
additional  privileges  to  the  Catholics,  was  distinguished  alike  for 
its  temperance  and  for  its  power.  We  could  only  have  wished, 
that  this  masterly  and  convincing  protest  liad  been  given  to  the 
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public,  in  a  more  legitimate  form,  than  '\n  that  of  a  newspaper 
report.     Of  his  labours  in  a  diocese,  which  had  been  too  long, 
as   we  fear,   abandoned   to   its    fate,  it  is  out   of  our  protince 
lo  speak;  but,  that  his  Lordship,  in   the  course  of  but  a  few 
mouths,  lidd  accurately  acquainted  himself,  with   all   the  local 
and  peculiar  circumstances,  under  which  his  Clergy  were  placed, 
li)e  Charge  before  us  will  afford  the  most  convincing  testimony. 
\Ve  cannot  however  refrain,  from  expressing  our  hope,  that  the 
papers   of  questions,  which  his    Lordship  has  drawn    up   and 
|)riu!cd,  for  ihe  use  of  his  candidates  for  holy  orders,  could  become 
vublici  jiiiis.     As  a  neat  and  compendious  test  of  orthodox 
})rinciple,  upon  every  leading  point   in  theology,  they  are  un- 
rivalled ;  they  present  the  readiest  means,  both  of  examining  the 
opinions  of  others,  and  of  analysing  our  own.     In  these  days 
esj)ecially,  too  much  caution  cannot  be  exercised,  hi  the  admission 
of  candidates,    into   the    sacred   profession.     A  learned   and   a 
scriptural  Clergy  are  at  all  times,  the  best  bulwarks  of  a  Chris- 
tian Church,  but  at  a  time,  when  .the  most  destructive  errors  are 
propagated,  under  the  disguise  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  sacred 
voIunu5  is  perverted,  into  the  minister  of  the  rankest  fanaticism, 
it  is  more  than  ever  incumbent,  upon  those  who  are  intended  for 
holy  orders,  to  make  themselves  njasters,not  only  of  the  doctrines 
and  of  the  spirit,  but  of  the  language  also  of  Scripture.     Insu- 
lated passages  and  disjointed  texts  are   the  missile  weapons  of 
the  enthusiasts ;  very  wisely  they  do  not  attempt  to  bring  into 
the  iield,  the  heavy  artillery  of  argument,  they  know. from  expe- 
rience, that  far  more  execution  is  done  among  the  ignorant  and 
unstable,  by  these  poisoned  arrows,  which,   when  barbed  with 
Scripture  phraseology,  stick  deep  in  the  mind.     But  in  this,  as 
many  other  cases,  the  wound  can  be  cured  only  by  a  right  appli- 
cation  of  those  very  arms,  by  the  perversion  of  which  it  was 
iaflided. 

Vulnux  Achillea  qncc  quondam  feccrat  hosti 
Vulneris  anxilium  Pelias  hasta  tulit. 

But,  if  proficiency  in  scriptural  knowledge  is  a  point  of  such 
vital  importance,  to  the  interests  of  the  Church,  orthodoxy  in 
scriptural  doctrine  is  essential  to  its  very  existence.  Neither  a 
kingdom  nor  a  church  divided  against  itself  can  ever  stand.  If 
those  are  admitted  within  the  walls  of  the  sanctuary,  whose 
principles  are  decidedly  in  opposiiion  to  the  laws  by  which  it  is 
guarded  and  governed,  the  inevitable  result  will  be  confusion  and 
ruin.  That  such  is  the  case  at  this  present  time,  we  want  no 
further  evidence  than  that  of  the  very  men,  to  whom  we  allude. 
We  have  not  distinguished  them,  but  they  have  distinguished 
themselves.     They  have  formed  themselves  into  a  separate  party, 
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they  have  appropriated  to  themselves  a  separate  title,  they  vilify 
and  reproacii  those,  into  whose  territory  ihey  have  intruded- 
So  different,  indeed,  are  the  principles  which  they  nmintain, 
from  those  of  our  Engli.sh  Church,  that  there  aie  many  ho- 
nourable and  good  dissenters  without  its  pale,  who,  both  in 
their  belief  and  conduct,  approach  much  nearer  to  its  doctrines, 
than  those  who,  in  defiance  of  any  such  qualms  of  conscience^ 
have  boldly  enlisted  themselves  under  its  banner.  Candidates  of 
this  description  are  daily  increasing,  and  so  artfully  have  they 
heen  drilled  to  conceal  their  real  opinions,  during  the  time  of 
examination,  tliat  they  will  often  pass  muster  with  those,  wlioae 
principles  are  in  conformity  with  the  Church,  into  whose  servicr 
ihey  are  about  to  enter.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  a  njore 
strict  and  scrutinizing  test  should  be  applied,  that  the  Bisliop 
may  know,  whether  the  doctrines  of  the  candidate  are  in  perfect 
union  with  the  doctiines  of  the  Church,  and  therefore,  whether 
he  is  quahded  for  admission  within  it.  We  trust,  that  to  a 
second  edition  of  the  Charge,  this  paper  of  questions,  which  are 
so  arranged,  as  to  exhibit  a  connected  view,  of  the  dealings  of 
•God  to  man,  under  the  New  Covenant,  could  be  subjoined  as  an 
i\ppendix. 

'riie  ground,  which  the  Bishop  has  taken  in  his  primary  Charge, 
is  altogether  new.  It  has  been  hitherto  customary,  for  the 
diocesan  to  enter  at  large,  into  general  principles^  and  afterwards, 
briefly  to  advert  to  any  particula,r  circiuiistances,  whicli  might  be 
thought  worthy  of  the  attention  of  his  clergy.  The  Bishop  of 
LandafF  has  adopted  an  exactly  opposite  method  ;  he  has  dedi- 
cated the  main  body  of  his  Charge,  to  questions  of  more  imme- 
diate interest,  and  at  the  conclusion,  has  shortly  touched  upoB 
points  of  general  instruction.  Much  as  we  ourselves  must  regret 
this  disposition  of  his  matter,  we  must  at  the  same  time  allow, 
that  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  such  an  arrangement  was  pecu- 
liarly adapted.  The  majority  of  our  readers  may  feel  disap- 
pointed, in  the  absence  of  those  general  observations,  upon  the 
character,  the  events,  and  the  feigns  of  the  times ;  which,  whea 
they  proceed  from  a  powerful  mind  and  a  commanding  pen, 
have  much  weight  in  the  scale  of  opinion,  and  give  a  tone  to 
the  feelings  of  the  public  mind.  And  had  this  Charge  been  de- 
livered to  the  Clergy  of  any  diocese  near  the  metropolis,  we 
should  have  thought  that  thejr  disappointment  had  been  founded 
in  justice.  But,  when  we  consider  tiie  distance  of  Laudailt  from 
the  centre  of  public  business,  and  when  we  remember,  how  very 
contracted  the  opportunities,  of  the  Clergy  of  so  reujote  a  dio- 
cese, must  be,  of  procuring  the  conunonest  information,  upoii 
matters  v\hich  most  closely  concern  them,  their  Diocesan  is  surely 
justified,  in  calling  their  attention  to  particulai  3,  ©specially,  wh^^n 
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those  particulars  were  of  a  nature  the  most  imporlant.  An  Act 
had  just  passed,  to  consolidate,  and  to  bring  within  one  focus, 
all  the  various  and  scattered  Acts,  which  affected  the  interests  of 
the  Clergy.  Ali  that  could  relate  to  their  residence,  to  the  dis- 
charge of  their  spiiilual  duties,  and  to  the  extent  of  their  tem- 
poral engagements^  was  to  be  found  in  that  Act,  it  was  surely  in 
the  highest  degree  expedient,  that  they  should  be  made  thoroughly 
acquainted,  not  only  with  the  letter,  but  with  the  spirit,  and  the 
reason,  of  its  enactments.  It  is  also  well  known,  that  a  consi- 
derable opposition  had  been  raised,  against  ihe  provisions  of  the 
Bill,  by  a  very  respectable  portion  of  their  brethren,  in  a  diocese 
not  far  distant,  which  rendered  it  stilt  more  important,  that  the 
Clergy  should  not  only  be  acqiiaii^ted  with,  but  should  also  be 
reconciled  to  laws  ajid  constitutions,  under  which  they  were  to  be 
governed.  We  do  not,  of  course,  enter  into  other  reasons,  which 
might  apply  to  the  diocese  of  Landaff  in  particular;  but  vac 
shall  simply  give  it  as  our  opinion,  that  the  Bishop  mig,ht  have 
produced  a  more  splendid^  but  he  could  not  have  delivered  a  more 
useful  Charge. 

The  Bishop,  in  the  first  place,  congratulates  his  clergy  that 
they  have  now  a  permanent,  not  a  temporary  law,  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church,  and  that  instead  of  consulting  and  compar- 
ing, a  variety  of  Acts,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VllUh  to  this 
present  time,  they  have  now  to  refer  to  one  single  and  compre- 
hensive Act. 

"  But  the  greatest  advantage,  to  be  expected  from  the  present 
law,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  welfare  of  the  established  church, 
and  therefore  to  the  ultimate  welfare  of  the  clergy  themselves.  For 
the  welfare  of  the  church  is  inseparable  from  the  welfare  of  its 
ministers  :  if  the  church  should  fall,  the  functions  of  its  ministers 
■would  entirely  cease,  and  its  revenues  be  entirely  withdrawn.  To 
support  the  established  church,  is  to  support  iherefore  the  clergy  of 
the  estabUshnient.  As  soon  then  as  we  can  ascertain  what  is  neies' 
saiy  for  such  support,  so  soon  must  the  cler;^y  in  particular,  from 
considerations  both  of  duty  and  of  interest,  be  disposed  to  contri- 
bute by  their  individual  eilorls,  to  the  attainment  of  so  salutary  an 
end.  1  hey  will  cheerfully  subniit  to  what  might  otherwise  appear 
a  personal  inconvenience,  when  they  reflect,  that  in  the  present 
state  of  the  established  church,  and  the  alarming  increase  of  Dis- 
senters from  that  church,  it  is  highly  expedient  that  we  should 
discharge  our  own  duty  to  our  respective  flocks,  lest  our  flocks  be 
withdrawn  Irom  us ;  or,  when  wc  arc  uvaOk  to  perform  our  own 
duty,  that  we  make  such  provision  for  those,  to  whose  care  we 
commit  our  flocks,  that  the  respectability  of  the  curate  maybe 
inaiiUained  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  exact  performance  of  duty^, 
both  regular  and  occasional,  be  ensured  on  the  other.  If  we  dis- 
regard this  rulcj  we  not  only  neglect  what,  as  pastors,  we  owe  to 
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our  flocks,  but  we  display'  a  very  sliort-siglited  policy,  even  in 
regard  to  our  private  advantage.  For,  if  by  endeavouring  to  get 
our  work  done  as  cheaply  as  possible,  we  get  it  done  as  badly  as 
possible,  and  tbus  endanger  the  stability  ot  the  edirice,  it  will  be 
H  poor  consolation  to  reflect,  when  we  see  the  edifice  tottering,  that 
it  cost  us  less  while  it  lasted,  if  by  paying  more  we  might  have 
saved  it  from  fuUino;."     P.  c5. 

It  is  just  and  right,  that  the  state  uhich  protects  and  endows 
a  certain  portion  of  the  universal  Church,  should  require,  from 
those  members  who  have  accepted  of  such  endowment  and  pro- 
tection, a  due  discharge  of  the  duties,  which  they  have  in  con- 
sequence undertaken.  It  is  just  and  right,  that  civil  penalties 
should  be  attached  to  civil  privileges,  and  it  is  to  these  alone 
that  the  Bishop,  when  he  speaks  of  a  law  enacted  for  the 
government  of  the  Church,  appears  to  direct  his  clergy ;  the 
spiritual  power  of  the  Church  can  be  subject  to  no  temporal 
controul,  uor  can  tiie  spiritual  government  be  committed  to 
authorities  purely  temporal.  As  the  source  of  its  spiritual 
jurisdiction  is  from  above,  so,  before  that  high  tribunal  alone,  are 
its  ministers  ultimately  responsible.  There  is  a  neglect  of  duty 
which  the  laws  of  man  can  controul,  and  it  is  that  neglect  to 
which  the  Bishop  alludes;  but  there  is  a  disregard  and  a  dis- 
affection beyond  the  reach  of  human  power,  which  the  spiritual 
Governor  of  the  Church  alone  can  visit  or  avenge.  Now,  as 
the  Bishop  appears  unwilling  to  blend  two  considerations, 
which  are  in  many  points  so  distinct,  he  dedicates  his  Charge  to 
the  consideration  only  of  the  former,  and  it  is  upon  this  ground 
that  his  lordship  urges,  both  in  the  citation  which  we  have 
given,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Charge,  temporal  motives  for 
the  performance  of  spiritual  duties.  We  mention  this,  because 
we  know  that  objections  have  been  made,  to  the  inUoduclion  of 
motives  apparently  so  inferior  to  the  duties  to  be  performed,  but 
the  reader,  if  he  has  any  candour,  will  remember  that  it  is  to 
the  clerical  duties,  only  as  far  as  they  are  connected  with 
temporal  laws  and  temporal  piivileges,  that  the  Bishop  ut 
present  confines  himself. 

The  Act  itself  is  divided  into  three  parts,  each  of  which,  in 
its  due  proportion,  occupies  his  lordship's  attention.  The  first 
part,  which  respects  the  farming  of  the  clergy,  as  there  are  now 
(to  the  credit  of  the  order  be  it  spoken)  but  few  who  sulcos  et 
vineta  crepaiit  mera,  and  like  Trulhber  are  parsons  only  upon 
Sundays,  is  dismissed  by  the  Bishop  with  a  very  few  observations. 
The  second  part,  which  respects  the  residence  of  the  clergy,  is 
considered  at  greater  length,  and  is  a  perspicuon,s  and  useful 
precis,  of  that  portion  of  the  Act.     The  admirable  provision 
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of  this  new  law,  against  interference  of  the  common  informer^ 
is  thus  forcibly  described: 

"  But  I  must  not  omit  to  notice,  the  peculiar  advantage  derived 
from  this  Act,  by  the  interposition  of  episcopal  authority,  between 
the  non-resident  clergyman  and  the  common  informer.  A  non- 
rebident  clergyman  is  no  longer  exposed  to  the  (hmger  ot  being  taken 
unawares,  and  involved  in  a  suit,  which  might  rnin  both  himseh 
and  his  family.  No  pt-nalties  an;  now  recoverable  l)y  any  *  pro- 
ceeding or  action'  for  raoic  than  one  year ;  and  such  action  cannot 
be  commenced  till  four  months  after  the  expiration  of  that  year; 
norevcn  then,  without  a  month's  previous  notice,  both  to  the  bishop 
and  to  the  defemlant.  In  the  mean  time,  that  is,  from  the  1st  of 
January  to  the  31st  of  March,  in  every  year  succeeding  a  year  of 
non-residence,  the  non  resident  is  amenable  to  the  bishop  alone. 
And  if  the  bishop  himself,  during  that  period,  docs  his  duty,  the 
operation  of  the  connnon  informer  is  wholly  excluded.  For  as  no 
acticm  at  law  can  be  commenced  before  the  1st  of  May,  so  no  notice 
of  any  action  can  be  given  before  the  1st  of  April.  And  if  previous 
to  such  notice,  the  bishop  has  i'-sued  a  monition  to  reside,  such  moni- 
tion is  an  eti'eclual  bar  to  any  action  at  law.  But  then  it  must  be 
a  monition,  not  issued  for  the  mere  purpose  of  screening  a  non-resi- 
dent from  the  operation  of  the  law:  it  must  be  a  monition,  which 
is  duly  enforced,  or  it  cannot  serve  as  a  plea  in  a  court  or  justice. 
Thus  the  government  of  our  church  is  restored  to  the  authority, 
which  it  lost  by  an  Act  of  Henry  VIII.  Our  episcopal  church  i& 
again  governed  by  bishops,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  residence  oi  the 
clergy,  as  in  other  ecclesiastical  concerns  ;  and  there  is  no  longer 
room  for  the  common  informer,  unless,  both  the  parochial  clergj 
and  the  bishops  themselves,  neglect  to  perform  their  duty.  But  this 
is  a  case  which  1  trust  will  rarely  occur.  Indeed  the  bisliops  have 
at  present  more  reason  than  ever,  to  urge  the  parochial  clergy  to 
residence  on  their  livings.  Independently  of  general  causes,  the 
very  circumstance  that  they  alone,  for  a  certain  period,  are  now 
permitted  to  interfere  with  the  non-resident  clergy,  is  an  argument 
for  greater  vigilance,  while  that  period  continues.  And,  as  sucii 
interference  can  alone  pj-event  another  interference,  which  will  pro- 
duce the  same  effect,  but  by  measures  far  more  severe,  the  exercise 
of  episcopal  authority  becomes,  in  such  cases,  nut  only  an  act  of 
duty,  but  an  act  of  mercy."     P.  12. 

It  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  the  epi^opal  bench,  that, 
in  an  age  when  Church  authority  and  discipline  is  at  so  low  an 
ebb,  to  them  should  be  entrusted  a  power,  far  exceeding  any 
that  ihey  have  possessed,  since  llie  days  of  the  Reforniation. 
We  are  assured,  that  the  confidence  which  has  thus  been  reposed 
in  them  by  the  legislature,  will  not  be  found  to  have  been  vainly 
or  injudiciously  placed.  The  union  of  temporal  with  spiritual 
authority,  is  no  small  addition  to  the  high  and  injportant  duties 
of  the  episcopal  office ;  we  are  confident,  however,  that  both 
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the  clergy  and  the  laity  of  our  country  will  have  full  reason 
to  rejoice  in  the  present  alteration  of  the  law;  the  clergy,  as 
they  will  be  subjected  to  a  rule,  which,  with  the  authority  of  a 
governor,  will  unite  the  affection  of  a  brother ;  and  the  laity, 
as  they  will  witness  a  practical  encrease  of  activity  and  zeal  in 
every  department  of  their  established  Church. 

In  his  observations  upon  the  third  portion  of  the  bill,  respect- 
ing the  salaries  and  appointment  of  curates,  his  lordship  has 
been  eminently  successful.  If  any  objections  had  previously 
existed  to  this  part  of  the  bill,  we  think,  that  the  jusl  and  tem- 
perate views,  which  his  lordship  has  taken  of  these  delicate  and 
difficult  points,  would  go  far  to  remove  them.  We  confess,  that 
they  have  had  this  effect  in  our  own  case.  We  had  entertained 
an  expressed  objection  to  the  fiftieth  clause,  which  enables 
the  bishop  to  appoint  a  curate,  if  the  duty  shall  appear  to  him 
to  be  inadequately  performed,  even  though  the  incumbent  be 
resident.  When  this  neglect  arises  from  the  number  or  the 
distanc.^  of  clunxhes  and  chapels,  it  is  only  placing  the  incum- 
bent, as  the  Bishop  ably  argues,  upon  the  same  footing  as  a 
curate,  who,  by  this  very  act,  is  restricted  both  as  to  the  distance 
and  the  number  of  the  churches  or  chapels  which  he  is  to  serve. 
In  case  of  superannuation,  though  the  Act  does  not  specify  such 
a  cause,  we  are  clearly  of  opinion,  that  provision  should  be  made 
tor  the  service  of  the  parish,  in  all  livings  beloze)  a  certain  value, 
partly,  at  least,  from  other  sources,  and  that  the  whole  should  not 
fall  upon  tlie  pocket  of  the  incumbent,  at  a  time  when  he  is  the 
least  able  to  support  it. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  Charge,  the  Bishop  recommends  the 
education  of  the  poor  upon  the  national  plan,  and  the  foundation 
of  schools  in  union  with  the  National  Society.  He  urges  also, 
the  necessity  of  adhering,  not  to  the  name  only  and  the 
mechanical  part,  but  to  the  spirit  and  to  the  laws  of  that 
invaluable  institution.  In  an  especial  manner  his  lordship  incul- 
cates a  strict  obedience  to  that  law  of  the  society,  which  enjoins 
that  all  the  children  shall  ''  attend  the  service  of  the  established 
Church,  unless  such  reason  can  be  assigned,  as  shall  be  satis- 
factory to  the  persons,  having  the  direction  of  that  school," 
The  power  of  exception  which  this  rule  seems  to  imply,  does 
not,  as  his  lordship  observes,  amount  to  an  authority  for 
dispensing  with  general  attendance,  but  only  for  excusing  tem- 
porary and  particular  absence.  The  arguments  of  the  Bishop 
upon  this  point,  are  so  forcible  and  just,  that  we  shall  present 
them  to  our  readers  at  Ien«th. 

"  In  the  application  of  the  above-quoted  rule  for  attendance  at 
church,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  apply  it  in  such  a  manner,  as 
to    defeat    the  main   object,    which    the   National  Society  has    iii 
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view.     Wlien  the  Society  requires,   that  the  children  '  constantly 
attend'  at   church,    unless  '  such    reasons    for  their  non-attendance 
be  assigned'   as  shall  satistj^   the  governors  of  the  school,  the  oppo- 
sition    between    the   terms  '  con-^tantly'  and  '  nun-atttndance    ap- 
pears at  least   to  imply,   that  the  exceptions  to  the  rule,  contem. 
plated  by  the  Society,  are  rather  individual  instances  of  non-attend- 
ance, permitted  in  urgent  cases  to  children  who  at  other  limes  attend, 
than  such  exceptions,  as  consist    in   habitual   and  constant   absence 
troni  church.     But  even  where   the    governors  interpret   the    rule 
in  the  latter  sense,  they  should  still  consider,  that  a  Society,  formed 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  education  in  the  principles  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,    and    announcing    this    purpose    in    its  very   title, 
cannot    possibly    confer  such  a   di'?pensing  power,    on  any   other 
supposition,  than,   that  they  who  apply  for  union  with  tl.e  Society, 
are   themselves   true  churchmen,   and   consequently    will   be  very 
cautious  in  the  iise  of  such  power.     Otherwise  a  school  may  be 
united  with  the  N(itiuiial  Society,  and  yet  not  united  with  the  Na- 
tional Church.     It  cannot  indeed  be  denied,    that  great  prudence  is 
required  in  the  management  of  National  Schools,  in  places  where 
there  are  many,  who  depart  from  the  Established  Church.     Such 
schools  are  open  (and  very  properly  open)  alike  to  the  Churchman, 
and  to  the  Dissenter  :  provided  the   children  conform  to  the  regu- 
lations of  the  school.     In  these  regulations,  the  rule  for  attendance 
at  church  is  necessarily  included  :  or  the  school  could  not  be  united 
with  the  National  Society.     Lest    objections    therefore   should   b« 
made  by  parents,   where  the  children  are  of  such- a  mixed  descrip- 
tion,  the   governors    of  several   schools  have  thought  proper,  not 
only  to  interpret  the  rule  according  to  the  latter  sense,  but  to  make 
a  very  extensive,  or,  as  it  is  termed,   a  very  liberal,  use  of  their  dis- 
pensing power.     But,  if  I  may  judge  from  viy  own  experience,  there 
xvould  be  much  less  difficulty,  tlian  is  frequenily  supposed,  if  excep- 
tions to  the  rule,  when  taken  in  the  latter  sense,  were  never  allowed. 
In  the  school,  to  which  I  allude,  no  questions  are  asked  about  the 
religion  of  the  parents,  when  tiiey  apply  for  the  admission  of  their 
children.     They  are  merely  informed  of  Jhe  conditions,  with  which 
their  children  must  comply,   if  admitted  at  the  school ;    and   they 
have  uniformly  assented   withotit  a  murmur.     Yet  this  school  has 
been  established  seven  years,   and  in   a  place  which  abounds  with 
Dissenters.     In  the  City  of  London  National  Schools,  than  which 
there  are  no  better  in  the  kingdom,  such  an   exception   is  never 
made   to   the   rule  for  attendance  at  church.     The  same  is  (rue  of 
many,  very  many  other  national  schools;  and  to  give  an  example 
in  the  diocese  of  Landaff,  the  governors  of   the  national   school   at 
Chepstow,  which  is  very  well  conducted,  admit  in  7io  case  such  an 
exception  to  the  rule  for  attendance  at  church.     Thus   the   chil- 
dren of  these  schools    are,    without    exception,  educated    for  the 
church  :     for  it  is  their  place  of  xvorsliip,    which    determines    the 
question,   whether   they  shall   be  churchmen,   or  not.     The  same 
regularity  in  atten^lance  at  chlircJi  would  be  ensured  also  in  other 
places,  if  governors  t)f  schools  had  every  where  the  same  firmness. 
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When  it  is  known,  that  exceptions  are  never  allo'A'cd,  exceptions 
will  never  be  expected,  and  therefore  never  be  required.  Nor  is  a 
universal  cpmpliailce  with  the  rule  attended  with  the  hardship,  that 
'many  suppose:  for  it  is  a  mistake,  that  the  lower  classes  of  Pro- 
testant Dissenters  in  this  country  have,  in  general,  such  objections 
to  our  doctrine  and  worship,  as  to  consider  a  compliance  with  the 
rule  a  bar  to  the  education  of  their  children  in  the  national  schools. 
It  is  true,  that  by  attemptinrr  lo  force  m(Mi  into  measures,  we  may 
defeat  our  own  object  by  exciting  a  dislike  to  that  which  was  pre- 
viously a  matter  of  indifierence  to  them,  and  to  which  they  might 
have  been  drawn,  though  they  would  not  be  compelled.  But  there 
is  no  compulsion,  when  a  parent  is  at  liberty  to  determine,  wiiether 
he  will  accept  or  reject  the  terms,  on  winch  education  is  offered  to 
his  child.  And  that  a  strict  adherence  to  rule,  when  the  acceptance 
6f  it  by  the  other  parly  is  voluntary,  does  not  produce  the  effect  of 
compulsion,  is  evident  from  the  examples  above  quoted. 

"  Before  I  conclude  this  note,  I  will  take  an  extreme  case, 
that  v>c  may  be  prepared  to  act  on  every  emergency.  Let  as 
suppose,  that  a  parent  really  has  such  objections  to  our  doctrine 
and  worship,  that  he  would  rather  see  his  child  deprived  of  educa- 
tion altogether,  than  sec  him  comply  with  the  rule  for  attendance 
at  church.  And  let  us  further  suppose,  that  the  proper  remedy 
in  such  a  case  (namely,  assistance  from  the  affluent  of  his  oicn  per- 
suasion, to  whom  rather  than  to  churchmen  belongs  the  care  of 
his  child's  education)  is  not  to  be  obtained.  In  this  extreme  casi?, 
the  governors  will  consider,  whether  the  call  of  duty  to  the  churck 
should  not  yield  to  the  urgent  call  of  humanity.  But,  if  it  does 
yield,  it  must  yield  in  the  silence  of  discretion.  We  may  overlook 
what  is  wrong  from  motives  of  compassion ;  but  on  no  account 
must  we  authorise  what  is  wrong  by  a  positive  enactment.  And 
here  lies  the  errort)f  those  churchmen,  who  make  provision  by  their 
Tules  for  attendance  at  other  places  of  worship,  whereas  such  attend- 
ance, when  permitted  by  churchmen,  should  be  merely  a  matter  of 
connivance.  No  one  will  question  the  right  of  the  Dissenters  to 
provide,  if  they  choose,  for  education  in  their  own  way.  But,  when 
c^u?r//?72ew  co-operate  for  that  purpose,  they  surely  forget  what  they 
owe  to  the  establishment."     P.  32. 

We  do  not  believe  that  fifty  children  (excepting  those  of 
Roman  Catholic  parentis)  are  excluded  horn  the  benefits  of  the 
iiatioiial  education,  because  ihey  are  forced  to  attend  the 
national  worship.  The  fact  is  directly  the  reverse.  The  popu- 
lation of  England,  notwithstanding  the  immense  pains  which 
have  been  taken,  by  the  dissenting  interest,  to  bribe  thetn  from  its 
pale,  are  still  much  attached  to  the  religion  of  the  country. 
We  know  many  instances  where  the  parents,  though  they  attend 
the  meeting  themselves,  are  desirous  that  their  children  should 
attend  the  Church.  *'  Schools  for  all,"  as  they  are  called,  are 
not,  tlierefore,  to  be  considered  as  the  receptacles  for  present, 
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but  the '  nurseries  fur  future  dissent.  Never  was  a  grosser 
imposition  practised  upon  the  pubhc,  than  the  foundation  of 
these  schools^  under  the  pretence  of  universal  toleration.  There 
are  not  a  dozen  children  in  all  of  them  together,  who  would  not, 
with  the  full  consent  of  their  parents,  attend  any  place  of 
worship  in  the  established  Church.  It  is  not  dislike,  but 
iiidifterence  to  the  Church,  that  is  the  character  of  almost  all 
ranks  and  conditions  in  the  present  day.  We  believe,  that  the 
case  supposed  by  his  lordship,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  statement, 
is  one  of  extremely  lare  occurrence.  We  certainly  never 
witnessed  it  ourselves,  nor  did  we  ever  hear  of  any  one  else 
M'ho  had. 

At  the  conckision  of  the  Charge,  the  subject  of  the  Bible 
Society  is  very  briefly,  but  very  temperately  and  judiciously 
touched  upon.  There  is  nothing  in  the  following  address  that 
can  at  all  betray  the  pen  of  a  controversalist,  or  in  the  least 
degree  infringe  upon  the  dignified  calmness  of  episcopal 
authority. 

"  Another  Society,  which  I  earnestly  recommend  to  your  atten- 
tion, is  the  *  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knuwledge.'  It  is  the 
most  ancient  Bible  Society  in  this  kingdom,  and  was  employed  in 
the  distiibution  of  Bibles  lo  the  poor,  mure  than  eighty  years  before 
any  otiier  Bible  Society  existed  among  lus.  Its  title  is  well  adapted 
to  its  vbjcct :  for  Christian  knouledge  is  unquestionably  promoted 
by  the  circulation  of  the  Bible.  But  as  this  Society  does  not  go  by 
the  name  of  a.  Bible  Society,  it  has  been  strangely  inferred  (whether 
mistakenly  or  not,  I  shall  not  now  inquire)  that  they  who  have  sup- 
ported this  Bible  Society,  in  preference  to  any  other  Bible  Society, 
are  enemies  to  Bible  Societies  in  general ;  consequently,  adverse  to 
the  distribution  of  the  Bible  itsfelt',  and  therefore  iniected  with  popery. 
Now,  as  I  decidedly  prefer  the  distribution  of  the  Bible  by  the 
means  oi  this  Bible  Society  to  its  distribution  by  the  means  of  any 
other  Bible  Society,  I  will  briefly  state  to  you  the  grounds  of  my 
preference.  Though  the  use  of  the  Bible  makes  us  Christians,  it  is 
the  use  of  the  Praijcr-buok  also,  which  makes  us  churchmen.  The 
Bible  is  the  sole  authority,  on  which  protectants  found  their  articles 
of  faith  ;  whereas  the  members  of  the  church  of  Rome  found  their 
articles  of  faith  on  iha  joii/t  authority  of  scripture  and  tradition. 
While  the  Bible  and  tradition  therefore  are  the  religion  of  the  pa- 
pist, the  Bible,  and  tiie  Bible  only,  is  the  religion  of  the  protestant. 
But  when  this  maxim,  which  is  true  in  respect  to  the  authority  of 
the  Bible,  is  applied,  as  it  has  been,  to  i\\t  distribution  of  the  Bible, 
the  maxim  is  totally  false;  Though  the  I'rayer-book  has  no  autho- 
rity but  what  it  derives  from  the  Bible,  churchmen  must  attend  to 
its  distribution  with  the  Bible.  Take  away  the  Prayer-book,  and 
though  we  remain  Christians,  we  cease  to  be  churchmen.  Christians 
oi  every  denomination  appeal  to  the  Bible  in  support  of  their  faith 
and  w6rship,  however  diversified  that  faith  and  worship  may  be. 
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Our  form  of  faith  and  worship  is  that,  which  is  prescribed  in  the 
Prayer-book  ;  and  as  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  faith 
and  worship,  there  prescribed,  is  consonant  with  the  tenets  of  the 
Bible,  we  must  consistently,  as  good  churchmen,  as  good  protestafits, 
(whatever  has  been  said  to  the  contrary)  regard  the  Prayer-book 
as  a  proper  companion  for  the  Bible.  Nuvv  the  Bible  Society,  which 
I  recommend  to  your  attention,  is  the  only  Bible  Society  in  this 
kingdom,  which  distributes  the  Prayer-book  with  the  Bible.  And 
it  is  chiefly  on  this  ground,  that,  as  a  faithful  churchman,  I  have 
earnestly  laboured  in  its  defence.  But  there  arc  other  reasons, 
which  powerfully  co-operate  on  the  same  side.  The  Bible  Society, 
which  is  distinguished  oy  the  name  of  the  '  British  and  Foreign," 
comprises  the  great  body  of  Disscniers  in  this  kingdom,  while  the 
other  Bible  Society  consists  entirely  of  churchTnen.  Now  a  partner- 
ship of  churchmen  and  Dissenters  in  a  Bible  S(;ciety,  which  distri- 
butes the  Bible  fl/owf,  is  a  partnership  founded  on  \evy  unequal  icrmSf 
It  is  founded  on  a  levelling  principle,  of  which  the  unavoidable 
consequence  is,  that  one  party  must  lose  what  the  other  gains. 
This  the  Dissenters  know,  if  churchmen  do  not.  They  know,  that 
a  union  of  churchmen  and  Dissenters  in  svck  a  Society,  cannot 
fail  to  augment  the  poiier  of  the  latter  at  the  expence  of  the  former. 
We  should  treat  indeed  all,  who  dissent  iVom  us,  with  brotherly 
kindness  and  charity  :  they  are  fellow-men,  they  are  fellow-Chris- 
tians. But>  as  their  religious  interests  are,  and  must  be,  inimical 
to  the  interests  of  the  f;stablishcd  church,  it  is  not  our  duty  to  in- 
crease their  pouer.  Let  us  be  liberal :  but  not  so  liberal,  as  to 
betray  our  tjusl."     P.  33. 

We  shall  not  enlarge  upon  ttie  doctrinal  part  of  the  Charge, 
which  is  chiefly  contained  in  a  long  note  at  the  conclusion.  We 
trust  that,  in  a  future  address  to  his  Clergy,  the  Bishop  will  so 
expand  his  views  upon  the  very  important  points  which^  in  the 
present,  are  but  briefly  touched  upon,  as  to  make  them  a  prin- 
cipal and  leading  character  of  the  whole. 


AiiT.  V.  Notfhanger  Abbey:  and  Persuasion:  Py  the 
AtttJior  of  "  Pride  and  Prejudice,"  "  Mansfield  Park"  ^t:. 
With  a  biographical  Notice  of  the  Author.  4  vols.  12mo. 
24s.     Murray.      1818. 

IN  order  to  impart  some  degree  of  variety  to  our  journal,  and 
select  matter  suited  to  all  tastes,  we  have  generally  made  it  a  point 
to  notice  one  or  two  of  the  better  sort  of  novels  ;  but,  did  our 
fair  readers  know,  what  a  vast  quantity  of  useful  spirits  and 
patience,  we  are  for  this  purpose  generally  forced  to.  exhaustj, 
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before  we  are  able  to  stumble  upon  any  thing  that  we  can  at  all 
recommend  to  their  approbation  ;  what  innumerable  letters  we 

are  compelled  to  read  from  the  witty  Lady  Harriet  F to  the 

pathetic  Miss  Lucretia  G ;  through  what  an  endless  series 

of  gloomy  caverns,  long  and  winding  passages,  secret  trap  doors, 
we  are  forced  to  pass — now  in  the  Inquisition,  now  in  a  gay 
modern  assembly — this  moment  in  the  east  wing  of  an  old 
castle  in  the  Pyrenees  ;  in  the  next,  among  banditti ;  and  so  on, 
through  all  the  changes  and  chances  of  this  transitory  life,  ac^ 
quiesciDg  in  every  thing,  with  an  imperturbable  confidence,  that 
he  or  she,  who  has  bi  «ught  us  into  all  these  difficulties,  will,  in 
their  own  good  time,  release  us  from  them  :  sure  we  are,  that  even 
the  most  resolute  foes  to  all  the  solid  parts  of  learniuii;,  will  agree 
with  us  in  admitting,  that  the  sound  and  orthodox  divitiity  with 
■which  so  considerable  a  portion  of  our  pages  is  usually  tilled, and  of 
which  we  have  so  often  had  the  morlitication  to  hear  many  sen- 
sible young  ladies  complain,  is  nevertlieless  very  far  frotn  bemg 
quite  so  dull  and  exhausting,  as  are  their  own  favourite  studies 
when  indiscriminately  pursued.  In  return  for  this  conccssioji  on 
their  part,  we  on  our's  will  frankly  allow,  that  a  good  novel, 
such,  for  example,  as  that  at  present  before  us,  is,  perhaps, 
among  the  most  fascinating  productions  of  modern  literature, 
though  ,we  cannot  say,  that  it  is  (juite  so  improving  as  some 
others. 

Northanger  Abbey  and  Persuasion,  are  the  producdons  of  a 
pen,  from  which  our  readers  have  already  received  several  adnnred 
productions;  and  it  is  with  most  unfeigned  regret,  that  we  are 
forced  to  add,  they  will  be  the  last.  From  a  short  biographical 
memoir  prefixed  to  the  volumes  before  us,  we  learn  that  the  fair 
writer  of  them,  died  in  July  of  last  year,  leaving  the  two  works 
which  constitute  the  publication  prefixed  to  this  article,  ready  lor 
the  press.  Before  we  enter  upon  the  merits  of  these,  it  may, 
perhaps,  gratify  our  readers  lo  learn  the  few  particulars  related 
of  the  authoress,  in  the  brief  sketch  of  her  life,  with  which  these 
volumes  are  prefaced.  Jane  Austen  (for  such  was  the  nan)e  ot 
the  anonymous  writer  of  "  Pride  and  Prejudice,"  "  Enuna, 
"  Mansfield  Park,"  *'  Sense  and  Sensibility,"  and  of  the  volumes 
now  under  our  notice,)  was  born  at  Steventon,  in  the  county  ot 
Hants,  on  the  JGlh  of  December,  1775,  of  which  parish,  her 
father  was  rector  for  forty  years.  He  is  described,  as  having 
been  an  excellent  scholar,  and  highly  accomplished  iii  every  pro^ 
vince  of  literature.  Duiing  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  he 
resided  in  Bath,  and  on  his  death,  his  uidow  retired  to  South-? 
ampton,  accompanied  by  our  auih(jress  and  anotiier  daughter. 
In  May,  1817,  the  health  of  Jane  Austin,  the  subject  of  our 
wiemoirj  reudtred  it  advisable  IQ  remove  to  Wiuchtster,  ia  order 
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to  be  near  medical  aid ;  and  in  tliat  city  she  expired  on  the  24th 
July,  1817,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral;  ''  which,"  the 
author  of  the  sketch  of  her  life,  says,  "  in  the  whole  catalogue 
of  its  mighty  dead,  does  not  contain  the  ashes  of  a  brighter 
genius  or  a  sincerer  Christian."  This  way  of  speaking  means 
nothing  more,  than  that  our  authoress  had  rendered  herself  ex- 
tremely beloved  and  admired,  by  those  who  v^'ere  best  acquainted 
v\ilh  her.     We  are  tojd  that 

"  She  supported,  during  two  months,  alj  the  varying  pain,  irk- 
someiiess,  and  tedium,  attendant  on  decaying  nature,  with  more 
than  re&igndlion,  with  a  truly  elastic  cheerfulness.  She  retained 
her  faculties,  her  memory,  her  fancy,  her  temper,  and  her  atfcctions, 
warm,  clear,  and  unimpaired,  to  the  last.  Neither  her  love  of  God, 
nor  of  her  fellow. creatures,  flagged  for  a  moment.  She  made  a 
point  of  recwiving  the  sacrament  before  excessive  bodily  weakness 
iftight  have  rendered  her  perception  unequal  to  her  wishes.  She 
wrote  whilst  she  could  Jiold  a  pen,  and  with  a  pencil  when  a  pen 
was  become  too  laborious.  The  day  precediog  her  death  she  com- 
posed some  stanzas  replete  with  fancy  and  vigour.  Her  last  volun- 
tary speech  conveyed  thanks  to  her  medical  attendant;  and  to  the 
final  question  asked  of  her,  purporting  to  know  her  wants,  she  re* 
plied,  '  1  want  nothing  but  deatji.'  "     Vol.  i.     l\  viii. 

Of  her  person  and  accomplishment.s,  we  are  informed, 

•'  Of  personal  attractions  she  possessed  a  considerable  share. 
Her  stature  was  that  of  true  elegance.  It  could  not  have  been  in- 
creased without  exceeding  the  middle  height.  Her  carriage  and 
deportment  were  quiet,  yet  graceiul.  Iler  teatures  were  separately 
good.  Their  assemblage  produced  an  .unrivalled  exprt'ssion  of  that 
cheerfulness,  sensibility,  and  benevolence,  which  were  l^er  real  cha- 
racteristics. Her  complexion  was  of  the  finest  texture.  It  might 
with  truth  be  said,  that  her  eloquent  blood  spoke  through  her  mo- 
dest cheek.  Her  voice  was  extremely  sweet.  Slie  delivered  herself 
with  fluency  and  precision.  Indeed  she  was  formed  for  elegant  and 
rational  society,  excelling  in  conversulion  as  much  as  in  composi- 
tion. In  the  present  age  it  is  hazardous  to  mention  accomplish- 
ments. Our  authoress  would,  probably,  have  been  inferior  to  few 
in  such  acquirements,  had  she  not  been  so  superior  to  most  in 
higher  things,.  She  had  not  u;ily  an  excellent  taste  for  drawing, 
but,  in  her  earlier  days,  evinced  great  power  of  hand  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  pencil.  Her  own  musical  attainments  she  held  very 
cheap.  Twenty  yeari  ago  they  would  have  been  thought  more  of, 
and  twenty  years  hence  many  a  parent  will  expect  their  daughters 
to  be  applauded  for  meaner  performances.  She  was  fond  of  dancing, 
and  excelled  in  it.  It  remains  now  to  add  a  few  observations  on 
that  which  her  friends  deemed  more  important,  on  those  endow- 
ments which  sweetened  every  hour  of  their  lives. 

"  J,f  th.eie  be  an  opinion  currant  in  the  world,  that  perfect  pla- 
4i   » '^  cidity 
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cidity  of  temper  is  not  reconcilcable  to  the  most  lively  imagination, 
and  the  Keenish  relish  for  wit,  such  an  opinion  will  be  rejected  for 
ever  by  those  who  have  had  the  hapj)iness  of  knowing  the  authoress 
of  the  following  works.     Though  the  frailties,  foibles,  and  follies  of 
others,  could  not  escape  her  immediate  detection,  yet  even  on  their 
vices  did  she  never  trust  herself  to  comment  wiili  unkindness.     The 
afl"ectation  of  candour  is  not  uncommon  ;  but  she  had  no  affectation. 
F.iultless  herself,    as  nearly  as  human  nature  can   be,   she  always 
sought,  in  the  faults  of  others,  something  to  excuse,  to  forgive,  or 
forget.     Where  ext'.nuation  was  impossible,  she  had  a  sure  refuge 
in  silence.     She  never  uttered  cither  a  hasty,    a  silly,  or  a  severe 
expression.     In  short,  her  temper  was  as  polished  as  her  wit.     Nor 
were  her  manners  inferior  to  her  teniper.     They  were  of  the  hap- 
piest kind.     Ko  one  could  be  often  in  her  company  without  feeling 
a  strong  desire  of  obtaining  her  friendship,  and  cherishing  a  hope  of 
having  obtained  it.     She  was  tranquil  without  reserve  or  stiffness  ; 
and  communicative  without  intrusion  or  self-sufficiency.     She  be- 
came an  authoress   entirely  from  tasle  and   inclination.     Neither 
the  hope  of  fame  nor  profit  mixed   with   her  early  motives.     Most 
of  her  works,   as  before  observed,  were  comj)osed  many  years  pre- 
vious to  their  publication.     It  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  her 
friends,  whose  partiality  she  suspected   whilst  she    honoured  their 
judgment,  could  prevail  on  her  to  publish  her  first  work.     Nay,  so 
persuaded  was  she  that  its  sale  would    not   repay   the  (xpence  of 
piiblication,  that  she  actually  made  a  reserve  from  her  very  mode- 
rate income  to  meet  the  expected  loss.     She  could  scarcely  believe, 
what  she  termed  her  great  good  fortune,  when  '  Sense  and  Sensibi- 
lity' produced  a  clear  profit  of  about  ]50l.     Few  so  gifted  were  so 
truly  unpretending.     She  regarded  the  above  sum  as  a  prodigious 
recompense  for  that    which    had   cost  her  nothing.     Her  readers, 
perhaps,  will  wonder  that  such  a  work  produced  so  little  at  a  time 
when   some   authors  have  received   more  guineas   than  they  have 
written  lines.     The  works  of  our  authoress,  however,  niay  live  as 
long  as  thote  which  have?  burst  on  the  world  with  more  eclat.      But 
the  public  has  not  been  unjust  ;  and  our  authoress   was  far   from 
thinking  it  so.     JNIost  gratifying  to  her  was  the  applause  which  from 
time  to  time  reached   her  ears  from  those  who  were  competent  to 
discriminate.     Still,  in  ipite  of  such  applause,    so  much  did  she 
sltrink  from  notoriety,  that  no  accumulation  of  fame  would   have 
induced  her,  had  she  lived,  to  affix  her  name  to  any  productions  of 
her  pen."     Vol.  I.     P.  ix. 

The  above  portrait  is  drawn  by  a  partial  hand  ;  but  as  it  is  a 
partiality  probably  occasioned  by  the  many  amiable  qualities 
here  imputed  to  our  authoress,  it  is,  in  some  degree,  an  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  the  likeness.  With  respect  to  the  talents  of 
Jane  Austen,  they  need  no  other  voucher,  than  the  works  whicij 
she  has  left  behind  her ;  which  in  some  of  the  best  qualities  of 
the  best  sort  of  novels,  display  a  degree  of  excellence  that  has 
not  been  often  .surpassed..     In  imagination,  of  dil  kinds,  she 
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appears  to  have  been  extremely  deticient ;  not  only  lier  stories 
are  utterly  and  entirely  devoid  of  invention,  but  her  characters, 
her  incidents,  her  sentiments,  are  obviously  all  drawn  exclusively 
from   experience.      The  sentiments  which   she    puts   into  the 
mouths  of  her  actors,  are  the  sentiments,  which   we  are  every 
day  in   the  habit  of  hearing ;  and  as   to  her   actors  themselves, 
we  are  persuaded  that  fancy,  strictly  so  called,  has   had  nuich 
less  to  do  with   ihem,  than  with  the  characters  of  Julius  Caesar, 
Hannibal,    or  Alexander,  as    represented  to   us   by    historians. 
At  description  she  seldom  aims  ;  at  that  vivid  and  poetical  sort 
of  description,  which   we  have  of  late   been  accustomed  to,  (in 
the  novels  of  a  celebrated  anonymous  writer)  never ;  she  seems 
to  have  no  other  object  in  view,  than  simply   to  paint  some  of 
those  scenes  which  she  has  herself  seen,  and  which  every  one, 
indeed,  may  witness  daily.      Not  only  her  characters  are  all  of 
them  belonging  to  the  middle  size,  and  with  a  tendency,  in  fact, 
rather  to  fall  below,  than  to  rise  above  the  common  standard, 
but  even  the  incidents  of  her  novels,  are  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion.     Her  heroes  and  heroines,  make  \o!e  and  are  married, 
just  as  her  readers  make  love,  and    were  or  will  be,  married  ; 
no  unexpected  ill  fortune  occurs  to  prevent,  nor  any  unexpected 
good  fortune,  to  bring  about  the   events  on  which  her  novels 
hinge.     She  seems  to  be  describing  such  people  as  meet  to- 
gether every  night,  in  every  respectable  house  in  London ;  and 
to  relate  such  incidents  as  have  probably  happened,  one  time  or 
other,  to   half  the  families   in  the  United  Kingdom.     And  yet, 
by  a  singular  good  judgment,  almost  every  individual  represents 
a  class  ;  not  a  class  of  humourists,  or  of  any  of  the  rarer  spe- 
cimens of  our  species,  but  one  of  those  classes  to  which  we 
ourselves,  and  every  acquaintance  we  have,  in  all  probability 
belong.     The  fidelity  w  ith  which  these  are  distinguished  is  often 
admirable.     It  would  have  been  impossible  to  discriminate  the 
characters  of  the  common-place  people,  whom  she  employs  as 
the  instruments  of  her  novels,  by  any  set  and   formal  descrip- 
tions ;  for  the  greater  part  of  them,  are  such   as  we  generally 
describe  by  saying  that  they  are  persons  of  '^  no  characters  at 
aJI."     Accordingly  our  authoress  gives  no  definitions;  but  she 
makes  her  dramatis  persona  talk  ;  and  the  sentiments  which  she 
places  in  their  mouths,  the  little  phrases  which  she  makes  them 
use,  strike  so  familiarly  upon  our  memory  as  soon  as  we  hear 
them  repeated,  that  we  instantly  recognize  among  some  of  our 
acquaintance,  the  sort  of  persons  she  intends  to  signify,  as  accu- 
rately as  if  we  had  heard  their  voices.     This  is  the  forte  of  our 
authoress ;  as  soon  as  ever  she  leaves  the  shore  of  her  own  ex- 
perience, and  attempts  to  delineate  fancy  characters,  or  such  as 
she  may  perhaps  have  often  heard  of,  but  possibly  never  seen, 
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she  fails  at  once  to  the  level  of  mere  ordinary  novellists.  Her 
merit  consists  ahogether  in  Ijer  remarkable  talent  for  observation  ; 
no  ridiculous  phrase,  no  aftected  sentiment,  no  foolish  preten- 
sion seems  to  escape  her  notice.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  read 
her  novels,  uitliout  meeting  with  some  of  one's  own  absurdities 
retiected  back  upon  one's  conscience  ;  and  this,  just  in  the  light 
in  which  they  ought  to  appear.  For  in  recordnig  the  customs 
ynd  manners  of  conunon- place  people,  in  the  common- place 
intercourse  of  hte,  our  authoress  never  dips  her  pen  in  satire ; 
the  follies  which  she  holds  up  to  us,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
mere  follies,  or  else  natural  imperfections;  and  she  treats  ihenijas 
such,  with  good-humoured  pleasantry;  niimickaig  them  so  ex- 
actly, that  we  always  laugh  at  the  ridiculous  truth  of  the  imita- 
tion, but  without  ever  being  incited  to  indulge  in  feelings,  that 
might  tend  to  render  us  ill-natured,  and  intolerant  ni  society. 
This  is  the  result  of  that  good  sense  which  seems  ever  to  keep 
conjplete  possession  over  all  the  other  qualities  of  the  mind  of 
our  authoress  ;  >he  sees  every  thing  just  as  it  is  ;  even  her  want 
of  imagination  (\Ahich  is  the  principal  defect  of  her  writings)  is 
useful  to  her  in  this  respect,  th.at  it  enables  her  to  keep  clear  of 
all  exaggeration,  in  a  mode  of  writing  where  the  least  exagge- 
ration would  be  fatal ;  for  if  the  people  and  the  scenes  which 
she  has  chosen,  as  the  subjects  of  her  composition,  be  not 
painted  with  perfect  truth,  with  exact  and  striking  resemblance, 
the  whole  effect  ceases  ;  her  characters  have  no  kind  of  merit 
in  themselves,  'iv.d  whatever  interest  they  excite  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  results  almost  entirely,  from  the  unaccountable  plea^ 
sure,  which,  by  a  peculiarity  m  our  nature,  we  derive  from  3 
simple  imitation  of  any  object,  without  any  reference  to  the  ab- 
stract value  or  importance  of  the  object  itself,  lliis  fact  is  uo- 
torious  in  painting  ;  and  the  novels  of  Miss  Austen  alone,  would 
be  sufficient  to  prove,  were  proof  required,  that  the  same  is  true 
in  the  department  of  literature,  which  she  has  adorned.  For 
our  readers  will  perceive  (from  the  instance  which  we  are  now 
about  to  present,  in  the  case  of  the  novels  before  us,)  that  be 
their  merit  what  it  may,  it  is  not  founded  upon  the  hiteiest  of 
a  narrative.  In  fact,  so  little  narrative  is  there  in  either  of  tht; 
two  novels  of  which  the  publication  before  us  consists,  that  it 
is  dilricuit  to  give  any  thiug  like  an  abstract  of  their  contents. 
"  Northanger  Abbey,"  which  js  the  name  of  the  tiist  novel, 
is  simply,  the  history  of  a  young  gid,  the  daughter  of  a  country 
clergyman  of  respectability,  educated  at  home,  under  the  care 
of  her  parents;  good  kind  of  people,  who  taught  their  large 
family  all  that  it  was  necessaiy  for  ihem  to  know,  without  ap- 
parently troubling  themselves  about  accomplishments  in  Itarning 
of  any  kind,,  beyond  what  our  fathers  and  mothers  were  in-. 
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structed  hi.  Our  heroine  is  just  such  a  person,  as  an  education 
under  such  circumstances,  would  It^ad  us  to  expect ;  with  respect 
to  the  hero  of  the  tale,  (for  every  heroine  must  have  a  hero) 
that  which  fortunately  threw  one  in  the  w  ay  of  Catherine,  w  as  a 
journey  to  Bath  which  she  happily  made,  in  company  with  the 
lady  of  the  manor,  who  was  ordered  to  that  place  of  fashion- 
able resort,  for  the  benefit  of  her  health.  The  first  evening  of 
Catherine's  acquaintance  with  the  gaiety  of  the  Bath  balls,  was 
unpromising,  from  the  circumstance  that  in  ilher  she,  nor  Mrs. 
Allen,  her  chaperon,  hud  any  knowledge  of  a  single  individual 
in  the  room;  and  the  manner  in  which  our  authoress  paints  the 
etiects  of  this  circumstance  upon  the  feelings  and  conversation 
of  both,  is  fcufficietillv  entertaining:  but  our  heroine's  second 
visit,  was  more  favourable  ;  for  she  was  then  introduced  to  a 
young  clergyman,  who  is  the  other  \Ahetl  upon  which  the  interest 
of  the  narrative  is  made  to  run.  The  young  ciergynuuj's  name 
was  I'ilney. 

The  description  of  our  heroine's  residence  at  Bath,  is  chiefly 
taken  up  with  an  accouut  of  her  intimacy  with  a  family  of  the 
name  of  Thorpe,  consisting  of  a  foolish  mother,  a  foolish  son, 
and  four  or  five  foolish  daughters;  the  eldest  of  whom  is  a  fine 
handsome  girl,  thinking  of  nothing  but  finery  and  flirting,  and 
an  exact  representation  of  that  large  class  of  young  women,  in 
the  form  they  assume  among  the  gayer  part  of  the  middling  ranks 
of  society  ;  for  flirts,  like  all  other  parts  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
may  be  divided  into  two  or  three  species.  'I'he  character  is  pour- 
trayed  with  admirable  spirit  and  humour ;  but  the  impression 
conveyed  by  it,  is  the  result  of  so  many  touches,  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  place  it  before  our  readers  by  means  of  extracts. 
During  the  time  of  our  heroine's  intimacy  w  ilh  this  family,  the 
acquaintance  with  Mr,  Tiiney  goes  on  ;  he  proves  to  be  the  son 
of  a  General  I'ihiey,  a  prnud  rich  man  ;  but  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  misinformation  respecting  the  circumstances  and  fa- 
mily of  Catherine,  acquiesces  in  Miss  Tiiney 's  lequest  of  invithig 
Catherine  lo  pass  a  few  weeks  with  them,  at  their  family  seat  of 
iNlorthanger  Abbey.  This  visit  forms  the  next  and  only  remaining 
incident  in  the  novel ;  the  result  of  it  was  the  marriage  of  Cathe- 
rine with  the  son.  The  circumstance  which  principally  renders 
the  history  of  our  heroine's  residence  at  Northanger  Abbey 
anmsing,  arises  from  the  mistakes  which  she  makes,  in  conscr 
quence  of  her  imagination,  (which  had  just  come  iVesh  from  the 
Mysteries  of  Udolpho,)  leading  her  to  anticipate,  that  the  Abbey 
which  she  was  on  the  point  of  adorning  by  her  presence,  was  ty 
be  of  the  same  class  and  character,  as  those  which  Mrs.  Radcliffe 
paints.  On  her  arrival,  she  was,  as  may  be  supposed,  a  little  dis- 
appointed^ by  the  unexpected  elegaucp;  convenience,  and  other 
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advantages  of  General  Tilney's  abode;  but  her  prepossession 
was  incurable. 

*•'  An  abbey  ! — yes,  it  i?  was  dflightful  to  be  really  in  an  abbey  ! 
— but  she  doubted,  as  she  looked  round  the  room,  whether  any 
thing  within  her  observation,  would  have  given  her  the  conscious- 
ness. The  furniture  was  in  all  the  profusion  and  elegance  of  modern 
taste.  The  fire-place,  where  she  had  expected  the  ample  width  and 
ponderous  carving  of  former  times,  was  contracted  to  a  Rumford, 
with  slabs  of  plain  though  handsome  marble,  and  ornaments  over  it 
of  the  prettiest  English  china.  The  windows,  to  which  she  looked 
with  peculiar  dependence,  from  having  heard  the  General  talk -of 
his  preserving  them  in  their  Gothic  form  with  reverential  care,  were 
yet  less  what  her  fancy  had  pourtrayed.  To  be  sure,  the  pointed 
arch  was  preserved — the  f<irm  of  them  was  Gothic — they  might  be 
even  cai^ements — but  every  pane  was  so  large,  so  clear,  so  light  ! 
To  an  imagination  which  had  hoped  for  the  smallest  divisions,  and 
the  heaviest  stoiie-work,  for  painted  glass,  dirt  and  cobwebs,  the 
diflerence  was  very  distressing.''     Vol.  II.  p.  87' 

Such  were  poor  Catherine's  contemplations  in  the  drawing* 
room ;  but,  as  the  night  proved  tempestuoi>s^  her  imagination 
kept  still  awake. 

"  The  night  was  stormy ;  the  wind  had  been  rising  at  intervals 
the  whole  afternoon  ;  and  by  the  time  the  party  broke  up,  it  blew 
and  rained  violently.  Catherine  as  she  crossed  the  hall,  listened  to 
the  tempest  with  sensations  of  awe;  and,  when  she  heard  it  rage 
round  a  corner  of  the  ancient  building  and  close  with  sudden  fury 
a  distant  door,  felt  for  the  first  time  that  she  was  really  in  an  Abbey. 
— Yes,  these  were  characteristic  sounds  ; — they  brought  to  her  re- 
collection a  countless  variety  of  dreadful  situations  and  horrid 
scenes,  which  such  buildings  had  witnessed,  and  such  storms  ushered 
in  ;  and  most  heartily  did  she  I'cjoice  in  the  happier  circumstances 
attending  her  entrance  within  walls  so  solemn; — S/iC  had  nothing  to 
dread  from  midnieht  assassins  or  drunken  gallants.  Henry  had  cer- 
tainly  been  only  in  jest  in  what  he  had  told  her  that  morning.  In 
a  house  so  furnished,  and  so  guarded,  she  could  have  nothing  to  ex- 
plore or  to  suft'er;  and  might  go  to  her  bed.roo.m  as  securely  as  if 
It  had  been  her  own  chamber  at  Fullerton.  Thus  wisely  fortifyiilg 
her  mind,  as  she  proceeded  up  stairs,  she  was  enabled,  especially  on 
perceiving  that  Miss  Tilney  slept  only  two  doors  from  her,  to  enter 
her  roon:i  with  a  tolerably  stout  heart;  and  her  spirits  were  immedi- 
ately assisted  by  the  cheerful  blaze  of  a  wood  fn-e.  '  How  much 
better  is  this,'  said  she,  as  she  walked  to  the  fender — '  how  much 
better  to  find  a  fire  ready  lit,  than  to  have  to  wait  shivering  in  the 
cold  till  all  the  family  are  in  bed,  as  so  many  poor  girls  have  been 
obliged  to  do,  and  then  to  have  a  faithful  old  servant  frightening  one 
by  coming  in  with  a  fagot !  How  glad  I  am  that  Nortbanger  is  what 
it  is  !  If  it  had  been  like  some  other  places,  I  do  not  know  that,  iu' 
tiuch  a  night  as  this,  I  could  have  answered  for  my  courage: — but 
now,  to  be  sure,  there  is  nothing  to  alarm  one,"    Vol.  II.  p-  101. 
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Catherine,  in  a  few  days,  was  forced  to  resign  all  her  hopes 
of  discovering  subterraneous  passages,  mysterious  pictures,,  or 
old  parchments  ;  but,  however,  she  still  hoped  to  be  able  to 
detect  a  hidden  secret,  in  the  instance  of  the  General,  who 
having  been  an  unkind  husband  to  his  late  wife,  and  being,  more- 
over, of  a  haughty  and  supercilious  temper,  she  naturally  con- 
cluded must  have  the  weight  of  his  wife's  untimely  end  upon  his 
conscience.  A  thousand  little  circumstances  combined  to  give 
strength  to  her  suspicions.  But  we  have  no  room  for  extracts ; 
if  our  readers  wisli  to  be  entertained  with  the  whole  history  of 
our  heroine's  mistakes  in  this  way,  we  can  safely  recommend  the 
work  to  their  perusal,  Northanger  Abbey,  is  one  of  the  very 
best  of  Miss  Austen's  productions,  and  will  every  way  repay  the 
lime  and  trouble  of  perusing  it.  Some  of  the  incidents  in  it 
are  rather  improbable,  and  the  character  of  General  Tilney 
seems  to  have  been  drawn  from  imagination,  for  it  is  not  a  very 
probable  character,  and  is  not  pourtrayed  widi  our  authoress's 
usual  taste  and  judgment.  There  is  also  a  considerable  want  of 
delicacy  in  all  the  circumstances  of  Catherine's  visit  to  the 
Abbey  ;  but  it  is  useless  to  point  them  out ;  the  interest  of  the 
novel,  is  so  little  founded  upon  the  ingenuity  or  probability  of 
the  story,  that  any  criticism  upon  the  management  of  it,  falls 
with  no  weight  upon  that  which  constitutes  its  appropriate 
praise,  considered  as  a  literary  production.  With  respect  to  the 
second  of  the  novels,  which  the  present  publication  contains, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  say  but  little.  It  is  in  every  respect  a 
much  less  fortunate  performance  than  that  which  we  have  just 
been  considering.  It  is  manifestly  the  work  of  the  same  mind, 
and  contains  parts  of  very  great  merit ;  among  them,  however, 
we  certainly  should  not  number  its  moral,  which  seems  to  be, 
that  young  people  should  always  marry  according  to  their  own 
inclinations  and  upon  their  own  judgment ;  for  that  if  in  conse- 
quence of  listening  to  grave  counsels,  they  defer  their  marriage, 
till  they  have  wherewith  to  live  upon,  they  will  be  laying  the 
foundation  for  years  of  misery,  such  as  only  tlie  heroes  and 
heroines  of  novels  can  reasonably  hope  even  to  see  the  end  of. 


Art.   VI.     Beppo,       A   Venetian   Story.     Second    Edition. 
8vo.     49  pp.     Murray.      1818. 

v^RITICS,  it  is  commonly  said,  have  no  legitimate  concern 
with  the  private  character  at"  those  whom  they  cite  before  their 

tribunal ; 
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trihunal ;  inasmuch  as  literary  offences  only,  fall  pro|>erk  whfiJta 
itsjuiisdiciion.  This  is  unquestionably  true,  as  a  general  pro- 
position ;  perhaps  even  true,  universallvy  as  far  as  depends  upon 
us  critics  ;  but  poets,  novv-a  days,  are  so  fond  of  mixing  up 
their  own  personal  interests  and  adventmes,  with  the  subjects 
which  they  write  about,  that  if  criticism  has  latterly  been  found 
trespassing  upon  territory,  over  which,  she  has  no  lawful  autho- 
rity, they  liave  to  thank  themselves  for  any  damage  they  may 
have  sustained.  If  a  writer  of  poetry  is  pleased  to  put  his 
own  character  into  verse,  and  to  iill  his  effusions  wish  notorious 
jiltusions  lo  his  o»vn  peculiar  circumstances,  he  is  voluntarily 
ottering  /limse/f  as  a  subject  of  criticism.  The  subject,  cannot 
from  the  very  nature  of  it,  be  generally  entertaming  ;  for  those 
who  adn)ire  themselves  very  p.issionately,  have  seldom  many 
rivals  to  contend  with  ;  but  for  a  writer  to  turn  the  shameful 
parts  of  his  character  to  the  public  eye,  and  then,  because,  the 
public  appear  sensible  of  the  indignity,  to  set  himself  up,  as  a 
contemner  of  them  and  their  opinion,  »nd  of  every  thing  which 
they  deem  sacred  and  respectable,  is  a  course  of  proceeding, 
which  it  is  very  easy  to  smile  at,  but  which  no  one,  we  should 
thmk,  will  pretend  to  justify.  We  have  heard  of  a  sagacious 
person,  who  put  his  head  into  a  box,  and  then  fancied,  that 
because  he  had  blinded  himself,  be  had  blinded  others  ;  and 
vanity,  we  know,  will  often  resort  to  a  similar  stratagem  ;  but, 
then,  if  we  may  continue  the  allusion,  vanity  should  put  its 
head  into  an  enipty  box,  and  not  into  one  that  may  happen  lo 
be  tilled  with  valuable  arlicles.  It  may,  without  any  inconve- 
nience, conceal  itself  in  an  atiected  contempt  for  critics,  and 
ior  the  rules  and  canons  of  taste,  as  laid  down  by  critics ;  but 
when  it  tiies  to  conceal  itself  in  a  contempt  for  public  opinion 
in  general,  and  for  the  duties  and  obiigatioiis  which  it  exacts, 
as  the  sole  condition  of  respectability  in  society  :  this  is  by  no 
means  a  h.armless  piece  of  folly,  but  a  very  mischievous  one, 
and  ought  to  be  corrected  accordingly.  Next  lo  religion  and 
the  laws  of  the  land,  public  opinion,  is  of  all  external  re- 
straints upon  immorality,  that  which  it  is  of  most  injportance 
to  uphold  ;  and  whenever  its  authority  is  insulted,  it  is  the  pait 
of  good  men,  lo  range  themselves  in  its  defence. 

\Ve  have  been  induced  to  make  these  remarks,  not  so  muci* 
■with  a  view  to  any  thing  which  we  mean  lo  say,  respecting  the 
poem  beiore  us,  as  vviili  reference  lo  the  obstinate  sullenuoss 
with  which,  we  have  refused  all  commendation  of  our  author's 
t  irmcr  productions.  We  are  not  so  pharisaical  as  to  withhold 
our  admiration  from  every  prv)duction,  which  may  not  happen  to 
convey  some   useful  lesson;   but   to  bestow  praise   upon  com- 
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positions,  \\liose  tciideiic}'  is  manifestly  injuriocis,  is  more  than 
we  can  be  called  upon  lo  do,  either  as  critics  or  as  individuals. 
As  a  proof,  however,  that  the  severity  of  our  former  criticism, 
was  the  result  of  no  fVelin;:;6  founded  t^pon  a  dislike  of  Lord 
Byron's  personal  character,  farther  than  as  he  iiimieif  chose  to 
communicate  its  qualities  to  the  public,  we  avail  ourselves,  with 
pleasure,  of  the  opportunity  wiiich  the  poem  btfore  us  affordsi, 
of  introducing  his  Lordship  to  the  nocice  of  our  readers,  wiih 
praise.  We  do  not  mean  to  say,  iliat  in  Beppo  is  to  be  found 
any  recantation  of  the  sentiments  contained  in  our  author's 
former  productions,  nor  tiiat  there  is  any  thinp;  in  the  scjiti- 
nients  of  the  poem  before  us,  which  we  need  positively  ap- 
prove ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  it;,  which  we  can  take  any  rea- 
sonable exception  against  on  the  score  of  morals,  and  a  good 
deid  which  displays  satirical  powers  of  no  common  description. 

Our  author's  talents  in  this  way,  had  been  di>played  on  more 
occasions  than  one,  previou  Jy  to  the  present ;  but  uuliappiiy, 
on  former  occasions,  his  lash  always  fell  upon  some  object  or 
other,  that  ought  to  have  been  spared.  In  the  poem  before  us, 
bin  sauriral  talent  is  never  directed  aguiust  virtue  ;  we  cannot  go 
so  far,  in  its  praise,  as  to  say  that  it  is  uniformly  directed  against 
vice  ;  but  it  is  sufficient,  that  whenever  he  laughs,  the  reader  is 
able  to  laugh  with  hini.  The  poem  itself,  indeed,  though  occa- 
sionally satirical,  ifi  by  no  means  a  satire  :  the  story  upon  wjiicli 
it  is  built  is  so  slight,  that  it  can  as  little  be  called  a  "  Tale  ;'* 
be  it,  however,  of  what  class  it  may,  it  is  a  very  agreeable  com- 
position ;  written  with  good  humour,  and  even  with  gaiety  ;  the 
versification  is  easy,  and  the  language  correct. 

'I'he  poem  opens  with  an  account  of  the  carnival  at  Venice, 
vhich  gives  occasion  to  several  stanzas,  both  in  the  way  of 
description  and  of  pleasantry,  upon  the  follies  and  gaieties  of 
that  season  of  universal  masquerade  ;  at  the  twenty-first  stanza, 
the  story  begins,  which  consists  simply  in  the  relation  of  a  cir- 
cumstance, that  has  probably  happened  in  many  other  sea-port 
towns,  as  well  as  Venice.  A  young  and  handsome  woman 
being  married  to  a  sea-faring  man,  has,  for  many  years,  had  no 
account  of  her  husband  ;  wliose  name  Giuseppe,  *'  called  more 
briefly  Beppo,"  forms  the  title  of  the  poem.  Giving  him  up 
for  lost,  she  makes  her  arrangements,  agreeably  to  the  looseness 
of  Italian  morals,  with  a  **  cavalier  servente,"  who  is  described 
as  a  very  finished  coxcomb,  after  the  Italian  fasbion. 

XXIX. 

"  She  chose,  (and  what  is  there  they  will  not  choose. 
If  only  you  will  but  oppuse  their  choice  ?) 

'Till  Beppo  should  return  from  his  long  cruise, 
And  bid  once  laore  her  faithful  heart  rejojccj 
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A  man  some  women  like,  and  yet  abuse— 

A  coxcomb  was  he  by  the  public  voice; 
A  count  of  wealth,  they  said,  as  well  as  quality, 
And  in  his  pleasures  of  great  liberality. 

XXX. 

"  And  then  he  was  a  count,  and  then  he  knew 
Music,  and  dancing,  fiddling,  French  and  Tuscan  ; 

The  last  not  easy,  be  it  known  to  you, 
For  few  Italians  speak  the  right  Etruscan, 

He  was  a  critic  upon  operas,  too, 

And  knew  all  niceties  of  the  sock  and  buskin  ; 

And  no  Venetian  audience  could  endure  a 

Son",  scene,  or  air,  when  he  cried  '  scccatura.' 

xxxr. 

"  His  '  bravo'  was^decisiv•e,  for  that  sound 
Hushed  '  academic,'  sighed  in  silent  awe  ; 

The  fiddlers  trembled  as  he  looked  around, 
For  fear  of  some  false  note's  detected  flaw. 

The  *  prima  donnaV  tuneful  heart  would  bound, 
Dreading  the  deep  dami-ation  of  his  '  bah  !' 

Soprano,  basso,  even  the  contra-alto. 

Wished  him  five  fathom  under  the  Riallo. 

XXXH. 

"  Hcpatroniz'd  the  Improvisator!, 

Nay,  could  himself  extemporize  some  stanzas. 

Wrote  rhymes,  sang  songs,  could  also  tflil  a  stury, 
Sold  pictures,  and  was  skilful  in  the  dance  as 

Italians  can  be,  though  in  this  their  glory 

Must  surely  yield  the  palm  to  that  which  France  has; 

In  short,  be  was  a  perfect  cavaliero, 

And  to  his  very  valet  seem'd  a  hero."     P.  15. 

After  the  lapse  of  several  years,  while  at  a  masquerade  at 
llie  Ridotto,  a  man  dressed  as  a  Turk,  fixes  his  eye  upon  her ; 
anil  on  her  return  home,  she  finds  him  at  her  lodgings  waiting 
her  arrival ;  when  our  readers  shall  have  guessed  that  this  same 
Turk  was  no  other  than  Beppo,  they  will  have  divined  all  that 
remains  to  be  lold  of  the  story  ;  the  links  of  which,  consist  of 
strips  of  humorous  description,  or  satire,  just  as  the  occasion 
happens.  We  shall  give  a  specimen  of  our  author's  success  in 
this  last  way. 

LXXH. 

*'  One  hates  an  author  that's  all  author,  fellows 

In  foolscap  uniforms  turned  up  with  ink. 
So  very  anxious,  clever,  fine,  and  jealous. 

One  don't  know  what  to  say  to  them,  or  think, 

Unless 
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Unless  to  puff  them  with  a  pair  of  bellows  ; 

or  coxcombry's  worst  coxcom!)3  e'en  the  pink 
Are  preferable  to  these  shreds  of  paper, 

These  unquenched  snuffings  of  the  midnight  taper, 

LXXIII. 

"  Of  these  same  we  see  several,  and  of  others. 

Men  of  the  world,  who  know  tiie  world  like  men, 

S — tt,  R— s,  M — re,  and  all  the  better  brothers, 
Who  think  of  something  else  besides  the  pen  : 

But  for  the  children  of  the  '  mighty  mothers,' 
The  would-be  wits  and  can't-be  gentlemen, 

I  leave  them  to  their  daily  '  tea  is  ready,' 

Smug  coterie,  and  literary  lady."      P.  37^ 

We  do  not  mean  to  give  any  opinion  upon  the  subject  matter 
of  the  above  satirical  lines,  but  our  author  has  certainly  a  right 
to  laugh  at  ''  blues/'  male  and  female,  if  it  gives  him  pleasure 
so  to  do^  and  if  it  should  give  his  readers  pleasure  to  join  in  the 
laugh,  we  know  not  any  law  either  moral  or  critical,  which  in  so 
doing,  they  would  violate ;  may  his  Lordship  always  keep  his 
satire  and  his  invectives  within  the  limits  of  this  reasonable  con- 
dition ?  In  our  author's  former  poems,  he  appears  to  have  sup- 
posed that  satire  in  order  to  be  satire,  should  have  something 
sacred^  or  otherwise  respectable,  for  its  object,  we  trust  the  suc- 
cess of  the  poem  before  us  will  prove  to  him  his  mistake. 


Art.  VII.     J  Narrative  of  the  Case  of  3iiss  M'Avoy,  with 
an  Account  of  some  Optical  Experiments  connected  with  it. 
JBy  Thomas  lienidck,  M.  D.  Phi/sician  to  the  Liverpool  In- 
firmary.     Baldwin  and  Co.     1818. 

Art.  VIII,  Hints  to  Credulity,  or  an  Examination  of  the 
Pretensions  of  Miss  M'Jtm/,  occasioned  by  Dr.  Renzoick's 
Narrative  of  her  Case.  By  Joseph  Sanders.  Longman 
and  Co.     1818. 

Art.  IX.  Hemarks  on  Joseph  Sanders's  "  liiids  to  Credu- 
lity;"  on  the  Subject  of  Miss  M'Avoys  Blindness.  By 
Scrutator.     Baldwin  and  Co.     I  Sly. 

1  HE  case,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  publications  pre- 
fixed to  this  article,  would,  if  true,  be  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary anomalies  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  physio- 
ology ;  and  if  untrue,  it  may  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  boldest, 
and  considering  the  nature  of  the  circumstances,  most  successful 
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impositions  that  has  ever  been  attempted  to  be  put  in  practice. 
Miss  Margaret  M'Avoy  is   a  giil  of  about  seventeen  years  of 
age,  and  the  daughter  of  persons,  in  what  may  be  called,   a  re- 
spectable situation  of  life  ;  quite   sufficiently  so,  to  place  both 
her  and  those  on  whom  she  depends,  above  any  reasonable  sus- 
picion of  putting  a  cheat  upon  the  public,  from  any  motives  of 
a  mercenary  description.     Of  the  great  numbers  who  have  seen 
her,  and  witnessed  the  proofs  of  her  apparently  incredible  powxTS, 
we  believe  the  larger  part,  are,  or  (for  we  can  speak  with  more 
positiveness  of  the  past  time)  were  among  her  converts ;  certain 
it  is,  that  the  medical  men,  who  attended  upon  her,  and  in  gene- 
ral all  those  who  seemed  to  have  possessed  the  best  means  of  mak- 
ing themselves  acquainted  with  the  truth  of  the  facts,  have,  for  the 
most  part,  openly  avowed   their  faith  in  her  extraordinary  pre- 
tensions.    From  the  nature  of  the  last,  we  should  suppose,  that 
deception  would  be  next  to  impossible  ;  because  the   question 
of  their  truth  is  a  matter  of  fact,  which  may  easily  be  brought 
to  the  test  of  experiment;    and,  certainly,  if  those  who  have 
had  sufficient  opportunities  of  so  doing,  ore  deceived,  they  must 
either  be  very  credulous,  or  else  more  than  commynly  deficient 
in  ingenuity.     The  cases  which  are  upon  record,  of  the  extreme 
sensibility  acquired  by  the  other  senses,  in  the  instance  of  per- 
sons who   have  been  deprived  of  sight,  are   so  numerous,  and 
so  well  known,  that  it  would  be  needless  to  accumulate  proofs  of 
the  particular  law,  in   our  constitution,  upon  which  such  facts 
are  founded.     But  the  case  which  we  are  now  considering,   is 
altogether  sui  generis.     Miss  M'Avoy  does  not  simply  pretend 
to  feel  colours  with  her  fingers,  but  literally  to  see  them  ;  and 
not  merely  to  see  colours,  but  (what  is  incomparably  more  ex- 
traordinary)  to   distinguish,  by    the  sense   of  sight,  which   her 
fingers  are  said  to  possess,  even  the/o;ws  cindjigures,  and  rela- 
tive distances  of  objects.      Another  peculiarity,  which  distin- 
guishes the  case  of  M  iss  M'Avoy  from  that  of  any  other  upon 
record,  is  this,  that  in  all  former  instances  of  persons,  in  whom 
the  want  of  sight  has  produced  an  increased  quickness  of  per- 
ception, with  respect  to   all  the  objects   of  the  other   senses, 
this  has  been  the  result  of  slow  and  gradual  acquirement,  and 
has,  in  fact,  been  occasioned,  not  so   much  by  any   increased 
sensibility  in  the  senses  themselves,  as  by  the  habit  which  the 
mind,  under  such   circumstances,  is  led  to  form,    of  attending 
more  minutely  to  its  sensations  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
necessary.     But  the  powers  of  touch,  or  of  vision  (for  we  hardly 
know  how  to  speak  of  them)  to  which  Miss  M'Avoy  lays  claim, 
appear  not  to   have  any  connection  with  her  reputed  blindness, 
fartlier  than  as   they  seem  to  have  been  contemporaneous,  and 
to  have  originated  in  the  same  cause :  viz,  a  lit  of  violent  and 

very 
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very  peculiar  illness ;  they  came  suddeuly  upon  her,  not  in  the 
way  of  an  acquired  talent,  but  spontaneously,  like  a  gift  of  in- 
spiration. About  the  6th,  or  7th  of  June,  she  had  entirely  lost 
her  eye-sight;  in  September,  her  powers  of  vision  were  transferred 
to  her  sense  of  touch;  and,  from  that  time,  to  the  present, 
she  professes,  and  is,  by  those  who  have  had  the  best  means  of 
forming  a  just  opinion,  believed,  to  have  enjoyed  the  powers  of 
sight  in  pretty  nearly  the  same  perfection  as  before.  Her 
lingers,  considered  as  organs  of  vision,  would  not  appear  to  be 
quite  such  convenient  instruments  as  the  eye  ;  but  with  respect 
to  accuracy  and  fineness  of  sense,  she  appears  to  have  found 
them  even  superior;  not  only  can  she  read  with  her  linger^, 
tell  the  hour  of  a  watch  without  opening  the  glass,  distinguish 
people  in  the  street  by  applying  her  fingers  to  the  window,  but 
she  has  been  known  even  to  distinguish  colours  under  the  bed- 
clothes, and  by  lights  in  which  none  except  herself  could  dis- 
tmguish  them  ;  nay,  as  if  her  fingers  were  actually  inspired,  she 
can  discriminate  by  simple  pressure,  between  the  relative  elas- 
ticities of  glass  and  chrystal,  and  (which  is  also  another  power 
distinct  from  either  of  the  above-mentioned)  can  distinguish  the 
comparative  heights  of  persons  entering  a  room,  (we  are  going 
to  use  her  own  words)  *'  by  a  feeling,  as  if  more  or  less  wind 
was  wafted  towards  her,  according  to  the  height  of  the  person," 
and  "^  if  any  one  puts  out  his  hand  upon  entering  or  going  out 
of  a  room,  she  feels  as  if  air  or  wind  was  wafted  towards  her, 
and  she  puts  out  her's." 

Such  is  a  brief  abstract  of  the  nature  of  Miss  JSPAvoy's  pre- 
tensions, and  the  question  of  their  truth,  form  the  subject  of 
the  three  publications  prefixed  to  this  article.  The  first  of  tliem 
IS  from  the  pen  of  the  physician  who  has  attended  her  regularly, 
and  who  has  certainly  a  better  right  to  be  listened  to  upon  the 
subject,  than  we,  or  almost  any  other  individual  can  possess. 
His  book  is  written  evidently  under  the  infiuence  of  a  verv  de- 
termmed  conviction  of  the  reality  of  his  patient's  pretended 
powers;  but  as  he  has  had  ample  opportunities  of  arriving  at 
the  truth,  to  blame  him  on  this  score  would  be,  to  assume  the 
point  in  discussion.  His  book  shews,  that  be  his  opinion  what 
it  may,  he  has  come  honestly  by  it ;  he  states  the  experiments 
that  have  been  made,  pro  and  con,  with  fairness,  and  speaks  of 
those  who  have  formed  a  different  judgment  from  himself,  with 
candour.  Judging  from  the  internal  evidence,  we  should  not 
imagine  him  to  be  a  person  upon  whom  it  would  be  impossible 
to  practise  an  imposition,  but  we  feel  confident,  that  he  would 
be  among  the  last  persons  to  practise  any  himself. 

The  second  pamphlet  displays  some  acuteness,  but  is  much 
less  calculated  to  conciliate  the  confidence  and  good  opinion  of 
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the  reader,  than  Dr.  Renwick's.  If  the  facts  which  Mr. 
Sanders  states  are  true^  and  there  is  the  same  reason  for  believing 
in  them,  as  for  believing  in  those  recorded  by  the  advocates  of 
Miss  M^Avoy,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  girl_,  and,  pro- 
bably, the  mother  of  the  girl,  are  amusing  themselves,  not  very 
innocently,  by  playing  upon  the  credulous  good-nature  of  those, 
.who  seeing  no  interest,  which  either  can  have,  in  propagating  a 
falsehood,  very  naturally  feel  unwilling  to  condemn  them,  except 
upon  .direct  evidence,  of  gratuitous  dishonesty:  With  respect 
to  the  third  pamphlet,  it  is  intended  as  an  answer  to  ihe'second. 
We  did  not  finish  the  perusal  of  it,  merely  because  having  no 
interest  respecting  the  acquirements  and  manners  of  Mr.  San- 
ders, we  had  no  motive  to  proceed. 

With  respect  to  the  probability,  or  improbability,  or  rather, 
to  the  possibihty,  or  impossibility,  of  the  facts  recorded  of  Miss 
M'Avoy,  we  .feel  not  particularly  anxious  to  deliver  our  opinion. 
Indeed,  the  nature  of  Miss  M'Avoy's  pretensions,  are,  in  them- 
selves, we  think,  tolerably  decisive  of  her  claims.  It  is  one  thing 
to  believe  in  a  prodigy,  and  another  to  believe  in  a  miracle.  We 
know,  from  daily  experience,  that  the  sensibility  of  the  external 
senses,  is  very  diflferent  in  different  individuals  ;  and  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  assign  any  limit  to  the  possible  extent  of  this  variety, 
of  course,  it  would  be  really  unphilosophical  to  refuse  belief, 
upon  fair  evidence,  to  the  existence  of  almost  any  degree  of 
sensibility,  in  another  individual,  either  with  respect  to  his  per- 
ceptions from  touch,  or  from  any  other  of  his  external  senses. 
Accordingly,  as  we  know  that  colours  are  produced  by  the  various 
textures  of  the  bodies  upon  which  light  impinges,  and  that  our 
perception  of  them  is  likewise  occasioned  by  impact,  it  is  con- 
ceivable, and  might  be  credible,  with  respect  to  any  individual, 
that  the  sense  of  touch  should  be  able  to  distinguish,  not  merely 
those  qualities  in  bodies,  by  which  particular  colours  are  reflected, 
and  others  absorbed,  but  even  to  perceive  the  impact  of  light, 
and  distinguish  the  colour  of  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  daily 
experience  with  respect  to  the  nerve  of  sight.  Such  a  case  would 
certainly  form  an  exception  to  the  general  course  of  nature,  but 
would,  by  no  means,  necessarily  be  a  suspension  of  its  general  laws. 
Again,  had  we  been  told  of  a  person,  whose  eyes  and  apparatus 
of  vision,  were  actually  placed  at  the  ends  of  hi.s  fingers,  and  th*t 
he  possessed  ten  optic  nerves,  ten  chrystalline  lenses,  and  so  on, 
instead  of  the  ordinary  complement,  with  which  those,  whose 
eyes  are  placed  in  the  liead,  are  endowed ;  this  also  we  should 
have  believed,  either  upon  ocular  demonstration,  or  upon  the 
testimony  of  others,  provided  they  had  themselves  professed 
to  have  witnessed  the  phenomenon  they  related,    Natural  his- 
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tory  is  full  of  accounts  of  monstrojis  births,  and  consequently, 
upon  the  same  principle,  that  we  should  withhold  our  faith,  after 
due  evidence,  in  the  truth  of  such  a  fact,  as  we  have  just  sup- 
posed, we   should  be  forced  to  discredit  innumerable  prodigies, 
which  it  would  be  most  unreasonable  to  question.     But  Miss 
M'Avoy's  pretensions  belong  to  a  different  class;  she  does  not 
simply  affirm,  that  she  can  perceive  colours  without  eyes,  but 
that  she  can  distinguish  the  forn)s,  and  size,  and  distances  of  ob- 
jects, without  them  :  she  might  as  well  pretend  to  walk  without 
legs.     WJien  Miss  M'Avoy  pretends  to  see  objects   by   feeling 
upon  the  glass,  through  N^hich  the  rays  of  light  are  con\eyed,  she 
is  not  aware,  that  no  image  whatever  is  formed  upon  the  glass, 
by  the  object  seen   through  it;  the   rays   of  light,  in  passing 
through  a  denser  medium,  suffer  a  slight  degree  of  refraction, 
but  the  relative  direction  of  each  pencil  remains  the  same,  and 
it  is  only  by  means  of  various  humours  placed  in  the  eye,  si- 
milar to  the  lenses  in  a  telescope,  that  they  are  brought  to  a 
point,  and  made  the  object  of  distinct  vision.     We  cannot  take 
upon  us  to  say  what  is  possible  or  impossible  with  the  Almighty  ; 
but  to  suppose  that  he  would  suspend  the  laws  of  light,    merely 
for  the  eniertainment  of  Miss  M'Avoy,  is  somewhat  too  large  a 
demand  upon  our  respect  for  her  veracity.     Those  who  are  ac- 
quainted wiih  the  structure  of  the  eye,  cannot  but  have  observed, 
what  a  variety   of  wonderful   and    beautiful    contrivances,   the 
i\lmighiy  has  thought  it  necessary  to  combine,  in  order  to  effect 
the  purposes  for  which  the  eye  was  intended ;  to  suppose  that 
so  much  pains  would  have  been  taken,  had  it  been  possible  to 
accomplish  the  same  end,  by  such  simple  means,  as  we  must  be- 
lieve practicable,  in  case  we  credit  Miss  M^Avoy,  is  to  make  a 
supposition  at  variance  wilh  the  vvhole  analogy  of  natural  theo- 
logy.    The  more  extensively  we' become  acquainted  with  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  with  the  methods  pursued  by  the  Divine 
Wisdom,  in  the  government  of  the  universe,  the  stronger  will 
our  "conviction    be,  that  in  all   cases,   the  Almighty  not  only 
chooses  the  simplest,  but  the  best  and  most  benevolent  means 
of  accomplishing  his   purposes.       But  if  the  power  of  vision 
could  have  been  imparted  to  mankind,  by  a  method  so  short,  and 
apparently  so  inartificial  as  that  by  which  Miss  M'Avoy  is  sup- 
posed to  see,  the  irreverend  might,  with  some  shew  of  plausi- 
bility, call  not  only  the  wisdom,  but  even  the  benevolence  of 
our  Maker  into  question.     For,  as  Samson  is  made  to  exclaim;, 
by  Milton  ; 

Since  light  so  necessary  is  to  life, 
1'hat  in  the  soul  'tis  almost  life  itself, 

Why 
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Why  to  the  tender  eye  is  sight  confin'cl, 
So  obvious  and  so  easy  to  be  quench'd? 
Why  not,  as  I'oeling,  thro'  all  parts  diftus'd, 
1  hat  we  might  look  at  will  thro'  every  pore  ? 


Art.  X.  Jnecdotes  of  the  Lfe  of  TLichard  Watson,  Bkhop 
of  Landaff;  written  hy  Hinisef  at  different  Intertals,  and 
recised  in  IS  14.  Published  hy  his  Son,  Richard  Watson, 
LL.  B.  Frebendari/  of  Landaff'  and  Wells.  4to.  561  pp. 
21.  12s.  6cl.     Cadeil  ami  Davies.      181?. 

Whatever  right  Bishop  Watson  might  have  had  to  quarrel 
with  ihe  courts  and  the  administrations  of  his  time,  of  the  public 
at  large  he  had  no  just  reason  to  complain.  The  services  which 
he  had  rendered  to  the  Christian  cause,  were  remembered  with 
increasing  gratitude  and  respect^  while  the  errors  and  inconsis- 
tencies of  his  private  character,  had  long  since  been  consigned  to 
the  most  charitable  oblivion.  The  fame  of  Bishop  Watson,  might 
ha\e  descended  to  posterity,  in  a  clear  and  uninterrupted  stream, 
had  not  all  his  follies  and  frailties,  been  again  forced  up  to  the 
sujface,  by  the  hand,  not  of  an  officious  friend,  nor  of  a  malig- 
nant foe^  but  of  one,  who  was  ever  his  own  worst  enemy — of 
himself.  Long,  very  long,  will  it  be,  before  the  sediment  thus 
nuleiy  njingled  with  the  current,  shall  subside,  and  the  troubled 
wa(ers  shall  again  recover  their  former  purity. 

We  cannot  but  deeply  lament  the  publication  of  the  volume 
now  before  us,  not  so  much  from  any  feeling  of  personal  re- 
spect to  its  author^  as  of  regard  to  the  public.  That  any  man 
of  abilities  and  rank,  should  muke  a  needless  exposure  of  himself 
and  of  his  infirmities,  is  a  circumstance  at  all  times  to  be  re- 
gretted ;  but  that  an  able  defender  of  Christian  truth,  should,  by 
such  an  exposure,  diminish  a  sort  of  posthumous  confidence, 
v.luch,  by  universal  consent,  had  been  reposed  in  his  opinions 
and  Ins  works,  is  a  malfer  of  the  deepest  concern.  The  "  Apo- 
logy for  the  Bible,"  is  a  book  which  not  only  arrested  the  torrent 
of  infidelity,  which,  in  the  days  of  the  French  Revolution,  was 
bursliiig  in  upon  the  country,  but  is  justly  considered  as  the 
standard  publication,  by  which  every  subsequent  attack  from  the 
same  quarter  may  be  resisted  and  repelled.  We  know  not  of  any 
specific  with  equal  powers  of  counteracting  the  poison  which  is 
doled  out  in  those  weekly  vehicles  of  blasphemy  and  sedition, 
'  the  Sunday  papers  \  as  it  speaks  in  a  language  which  comes  home 
to  the  very  class  of  men  which  these  wretched  publications  are 
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most  likely  to  delude.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  by  those  who 
have  no  opportunity  of  watching  its  progress,  how  mucii  mis- 
chief is  effected  among  the  half-educated  apprentices,  clerks,  et 
hoc  genus  omrie  of  the  town,  by  these  repeated  hashes  of  scurri- 
lous and  malignant  infidelity.  Most  happy,  therefore,  are  we  in 
the  possession  of  a  volume  which  meets  the  enemy  at  every  turn, 
exposes  him  under  every  new  disguise,  and  frustrates  every  fresh 
irruption  with  a  fresh  defeat.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  the 
two  Charges  upon  the  same  subject,  which  are  now  published 
in  one  volume  with  the  Apology;  the  happy  effects  of  which  we 
have  witnessed  more  than  once,  in  reclaiming  the  half-educated 
from  the  paths  of  scepticism  and  impiety.  We  would  also  add 
his  Lordship's  Address  to  those  who  have  recently  been  Con- 
firmed, which,  with  the  alteration  of  a  few  words,  may  justly  be 
considered  as  the  best  manual  for  a  young  man  of  rank  and 
education.  To  the  youths  at  the  head  of  our  public  schools,  this 
little  tract  would  prove  an  invaluable  guide,  both  as  to  principle 
and  conduct :  its  style  is  simple,  strong,  and  affectionate  ;  calcu- 
lated at  once  to  fascinate  the  attention,  and  to  reform  the  heart. 

Most  unfeignedly  do  we  lament  the  existence  of  any  circum- 
stance which   miiiht  diminish   the  beneficial  effects  which  such 
publications  are  calculated  to  produce:  and  who  is  there,  who, 
having  once  acquainted  himself  with  the  real  history  of  the  man, 
as   it  is  represented   in   these   memoirs  of  himself,    can  repose 
any  farther  confidence  in  him  as  an  instructor  and  guide  ?     Cer- 
tain indeed,  it  is,  that  no  demerit  of  the  person,  can  invalidate 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine  which  he  defends;  biit  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain, that,  in  all  religious  matters,  the  success  of  the  defence 
will   materially   depend   upon    the   character   of  the   defender. 
When  we  see  that  the  conduci  is  regulated  by  the  faith  which 
the  pen  recommends,  and  that  tiie  puritv  of  the  doctrine  is  ex- 
emplified in   the  life  of  its  defeiider,  the  obstacles  to  our  assent 
are  rapidly  removed  ;  and  while  his  arguments  convince  the  un- 
derstanding, his  example  wins  and  annnates  the  heart.      But^ 
when  we  observe,  in  the  sturdiest  d-fcnders   of  the  Christian 
cause,  an  insolent  contempt  of  its  duties,  and  a  determincii  in- 
dulgence in  the  selfishness  either  of  moral  or  of  intellectual  pro- 
fligacy, the  cheering  and  vital  warmth  of  all  religious  instruction 
is  lost,  and  its  defence  degenerates  into  the  c  •idness  of  scientific 
calculation,     and    the    formality   of   argumentative  deductionc 
How  can  we  dwell  with  any  confidence  upon  a  defence,  where 
advancement,  not  duty,  was,  according  to  his  own  confession, 
the  sole  spring  and  the  motive  of  the  defender,  and  where,  after 
every  hope   of  advancement  had  ceased,  every  exertion  in  the 
cause  had  fallen  together  with  it?     We  would  not  be  thought  too 
extreme  in  analysing  the  compound  motives  even  of  the  best  and 
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purest  actions.  With  the  most  ardent  affection  in  the  cause, 
some  thoughts  of  interest  may  perhaps  intervene,  and  cross  the 
M'eh  of  cur  holy  purposes  with  a  thread  of  a  baser  texture. 
But  when  temporary  advancement  is,  with  an  unbhiKliinf^  ef- 
frontery, proclaimed  to  be  the  sole  end  and  object  of  spiritual 
exeition,  ii)  such  a  man  religion  has  found  her  worst  and  bitterest 
foe.  Good  men  bow  themselves  to  the  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence, and  tremble;  the  lukewarm  retreat  in  thoughtless  disgust; 
^vhile  the  iuiidel  and  the  sceptic  triumph. 

Self-biograph},  is  at  all  times  an  ungracious  task;  it  must  be 
written  either  at  the  expence  of  others  or  of  ourselves.  It  must 
be  inlerspersed  with  anecdotes  of  our  cotemporaries,  which  ir- 
ritate and  offend  the  feelings  either  of  themselves  or  of  their 
representatives  ;  or  it  must  be  a  icgister  either  of  the  failings  or 
the  virtues  of  a  certain  very  dull  and  wearisome  personage,  a 
man's  own  self.  Frgm  the  iirst  of  these  errors,  excepting  the 
ebullitions  of  a  general  and  sweeping  animosity,  the  memoirs 
before  us  are  altogether  free:  of  the  second,  they  are  most  de- 
plorably and  disgustingly  full.  As  the  Bishop  was  the  idol  of 
his  own  adoration,  so  is  he  the  hero  of  his  own  tale.  All  that 
we  have  read  of  the  famous  Garagantua,  is  nothing  when  com- 
pared to  our  Lord  of  LandatJf.  Could  Rabelais  indeed  have 
seen  the  memoirs  before  u.-^,  he  might  have  found  fresh  material 
ibr  "  the  life^  the  deeds,  and  sayings"  of  his  hero.  A  chapter  or 
tvyo  might  have  been  added.  "  How  Garagantua  rode  his 
high  horse,  Independence,  to  market,  but  nobody  would  buy." 
"  How  Garagantua  kicked  and  curvetted,  capered  and  plunged, 
2cc.  &c."  We  could,  indeed,  have  imagined  that  the  witty 
Frenchman  had  anticipated  the  physiognomy,  phrases,  and  fancies 
of  the  modern  prelate.  Bishop  Watson  and  Garagantua  were 
men  above  the  ordinary  stature,  accordingly  we  read  of  the 
latter, 

"  For  his  gown  were  employed  nine  thousand  two  hundred  ells, 
wanting  tv.o- thirds,  of  blew  velvet  {blue  and  buff  for  the  Bis/ioj)),  as 
before,  all  so  iHagoiialiy  purled,  that  by  true  perspective  issued  thence 
an  uhnamed  colour,  like  tl.ai  you  see  in  the  necks  of  turtle  doves, 
or  turkey  cocks,  which  wonderfully  rejoiceth  the  eyes  of  the  be- 
holders. For  his  bonnet,  or  cap,  were  taken  up  three  hundred  two 
ells  and  a  quarter  of  white  velvet,  and  the  form  thereof  was  wide 
and  round,  of  the  bigness  of  his  head.  For  the  jewel,  or  broach, 
which  ^m  ids  cap  he  carried,  he  had,  in  a  cake  of  gold,  weighing 
threescore  and  eight  marks,  a  fair  piece  of  enamel,  wherein  was 
pcurti-ayed  a  man's  body,  with  txco  /leads looking  toxcards  one  another, 
four  arms,  four  feet,  such  as  Plato,  in  \\\&  Symposio,  says,  was  the 
mystical  beginning  of  man's  nature  ;  and  about  it  was  written  in 
Ionic  letters,  Ayo^v-n  w  ^-nriY  ri,  Uvrrr,."     Rabelais,  vol.  ii.  chap.  a. 
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Prophetic  Rabelais — but  we  must  leave  the  prototype,  and 
come  to  our  own  Garagantua  himself.     The  course  of  Bishop 
Watson  through   the   University,    reflected  the  highest  honour 
both  upon  his  talents  and  attainments.     So  high  an  opinion  had 
that  learned  body  of  ihe  former  of  these,  that  (hey  elected  him 
to  the  chemical  professorship,  before  he  had  acquainted  himself 
even  with  the  terms  of  his  art.     Nor  had  they  any  reason  to  re- 
pent of  their  choice.     His  next  step  was  to  the  chair  of  divinity, 
for  which  he  was  equally  unprepared;  but,  by  the  assistance  of  a 
clear  head,  a  ready  wit,  and  a  commanding  physiognomy,  he  more 
than  made  up  for  every  deiiciency  which  might  exist  in  his  theo- 
logical resources.     Soon  after  this  elevation,  under  the  auspices 
of  his  old  pupil,  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  and  his  new  friend,  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  he  commenced  politician,  and  having  distin- 
guished himself  by  a  violent  parti/  harangue  from   St.  Mary's 
pulpit,  on  the  Restoration,  and  by  h's  active  services  in  a  Cam- 
bridgeshire election,  he  was  raised  to  the  bench  under  the  admi- 
nistration of  Lord  Shelburne,  having  been  marked  out  for  that 
station,  previously  to  the  death  of  Lord  Rockingham.     In  the 
same  see,  to  which  he  was  thus  early  appointed,  he  continued  to 
the  last  day  of  his  life.     Throughout  the  whole  of  the  volume 
before  us,  this  neglect  of  himself  and  his  merits  is  stamped 
upon  every  page,  and  is  the  constant  theme  and  burthen  of  his 
song.     Whatever  else  might  be  the  object  of  his  view,  transla- 
tion appears  to  have  interposed  itself  before  his  eyes,  and  like 
the  images  that  float  before  the  diseased  and  weakened  organ,  it 
perplexed  the  sense,  and  obscured  the  vision.     His  principles 
and  politics,  his    hopes  and  fears,  his  frame  and  constitution, 
were  all  translative,  or,  to  pervert  the  words  of  Tully  :  Cum 
actio  trandationis  aut  commutationis  indigere  videtur,  consti- 
tutio  TRANSLATivA  appellatur.     In  what  point  of  view  shall 
we  consider  his  claims  ?     As  a  chemist  ?  as  a  theologian  ?  as  a 
politician  ? 

As  a  Chemist,  he  brought  the  force  of  his  whole  intellect, 
though  somewhat  late,  to  the  study.  He  appears  to  have 
possessed  himself  of  the  whole  science,  as  it  then  existed ;  but 
we  do  not  trace  even  the  seeds  of  those  amazing  discoveries, 
which  are  the  glory  of  the  present  day,  in  the  Bishop's  publica- 
tions. That  he  was  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country  for 
an  invention,  by  which  much  has  been  saved  to  the  public,  we 
shall  be  among  the  first  to  acknowledge.  We  believe  that  the 
present  practice  of  charring  the  wood,  for  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder,  in  cylindrical  vessels  of  iron,  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  Bishop.  The  following  is  the  account,  which 
his  lordship  gives  of  the  process,  and  as  it  is  connected  with  an 
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anecdote  of  our  excellent  monarch,,  we  shall  present  it  to  our 
readers. 

"  About  this  time  application  was  made  to  me  by  government, 
to  know  whether  I  could  give  any  advice  relative  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  strength  of  gunpowder  ;  and  I  suggested  to  them  the 
making  charcoal  by  distilling  the  wood  in  close  vessels.  The 
suggestion  was  put  in  execution  at  Hythe,  in  1787,  and  the  im- 
provem.ent  has  exceeded  my  utmost  expectation.  Alajor-General 
Congreve  delivered  to  me  a  paper,  containing  an  account  of  the 
experiments  which  had  been  made  with  tlie  cylinder  powder,  (so 
called  from  the  wood  being  distilled  in  iron  cylinders)  in  all  of 
which  its  superiority  over  every  other  species  of  powder  was  suf- 
ficiently established.  In  particular,  a  given  quantity  of  gunpowder, 
made  with  this  kind  of  charcoal,  threw  a  ball  of  sixty-eight  pounds 
weight  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  feet;  whilst  the  same 
mortar,  at  an  equal  elevation,  and  charged  with  an  equal  weight 
of  gunpowder  made  with  charcoal  prepared  in  the  best  of  the 
ordinary  wajs,  threw  an  equal  ball  only  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  feet.  In  this  experiment,  the  strength  of  the  cylinder,  esti- 
mated by  the  horizontal  range,  is  to  that  of  the  best  sort  of  other 
powder,  as  100  to  63.  By  experiments  with  the  Eprouvette,  the 
proportion  of  the  strength  of  the  cylinder  to  other  powder  was 
that  of  10')  :  54.  In  round  numbers,  it  may  perhaps  be  near 
enough  to  the  truth  to  say,  that  the  strength  of  the  cylinder  pow- 
der is  to  that  of  other  powder,  as  ]()0  :  60,  or  5  :  3.  One  of  th« 
clerks  in  the  laboratory  at  Woolwich  desired  a  gentleman,  in 
1803,  to  iiiform  me,  (as  he  suspected  I  did  not  know  it)  that  I 
Lad  for  several  years  saved  to  the  government  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  a-ycar.  I  have  never  inquired  whether  this  infor- 
mation is  correct;  nor  if  it  should  turn  out  to  be  so,  have  1  any 
.  intention  of  applying  for  a  reward.  My  country  is  welcome  to 
my  services  in  every  v,ay ;  but  if  in  the  vicissitudes  incident  to  all 
families,  my  posterity  should  be  by  misfortune,  not  occasioned  by 
vice  or  indiscretion,  reduced  to  beggary,  I  would  advise  ihem  to 
petition  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  remuneration ;  they  may  do 
it  with  a  just  confidence  of  being  listened  to.  At  a  levee,  soon 
after  the  experiments  on  gunpowder  had  been  made,  I  happened 
to  be  standing  next  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  then  Master- 
General  of  the  Ordnance,  and  the  duke  informed  his  IMajesty, 
that  they  were  indebted  to  me  for  a  great  improvement  in  its 
fabrication.  On  my  saying  that  1  ought  to  be  ai-hamed  of  myself, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  a  scandal  in  a  Christian  Bishop  to  instruct 
men  in  the  mode  of  destroying  mankind,  the  king  answered,  *  Let 
not  that  afiflict  your  conscience,  for  the  quicker  the  conflict,  the 
less  the  slaughter,'  or  in  words  to  that  eft'ect.  I  mention  this  to  do 
justice  to  the  king,  whose  understanding  it  was  the  fashion  to  decry. 
In  all  the  conversations  I  had  with  him,  he  appeared  to  me  not  to 
be  at  all  deficient  in  quickness  or  intelligence,"    P.  149. 

Whatever 
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Whatever  credit  might  be  due  to  this  suggestion,  or  to  what- 
ever reward  its  inventor  might  be  entitled,  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment was  surely  not  the  channel  in  which  it  could  be  expected 
to  flow.  If  money  were  the  Bishop's  object^  money  he  ought 
to  have  had ;  but  if,  in  the  first  instance,  lie  chose  with  a  high 
hand  to  forego  his  claims,  he  had  no  right  subsequently  to 
complain  that  he  had  not  received  his  due  reward. 

As  a  Theologian. — Sensible  as  we  are  of  the  talents,  the 
acuteness,  and  the  energy  of  Bishop  Watson's  mind,  we  never 
can  be  brought  to  consider  him  as  a  general  theologian  of  any 
eminence.  In  one  department  alone  was  his  superiority  con^ 
spicuous,  but  that  department  will  be  found  to  constitute  but  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  whole.  Upon  every  point  in  which 
Evidence  was  concerned.  Bishop  Watson  displayed  a  masterly 
and  a  conmianding  knowledge.  Whether  it  were  to  expose  the 
blunderings  of  Gibbon,  or  to  shatter  the  blasphemies  of  Paine, 
his  intellectual  powers  were  ever  brought  into  the  field  with 
vigour  and  success.  But  these  were  points  of  Evidence  alone. 
He  could  detect  the  fallacies  of  imposture,  he  could  establish  the 
ground  of  our  belief,  he  could  display  the  evidences  of  Christi- 
anity in  all  their  native  lustre,  and  could  exclaim  in  his  own 
language,  "  en  sacrum  codicem,  behold  the  fountain  of  truth." 
But  he  could  go  no  further.  What  the  doctrines  of  that  sacred 
volume  might  be,  he  was  incompetent  to  determine.  How  to 
separate  the  pure  waters  of  the  fountain  from  the  sediment  and 
dirt  which  they  might  have  contracted  in  their  course, 
chemist  as  he  was,  he  was  wholly  ignorant.  Bishop  Watson 
was  a  bold  and  a  dogmatical  declaimer,  but  had  none  of  that 
calm  reflection  and  deep  meditation  which  alone  can  qualify  a 
theologian  to  interpret  the  sacred  volume.  Of  the  Christian 
dispensation  in  general,  more  especially  of  the  bearings  of  one 
part  upon  another,  he  entertained  no  adequate  notion.  In  his 
last  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  upon  the  publication  of  the 
Unitarian  Version,  he  declares  himself  almost  a  Socinian  ; — this, 
however,  might  be,  as  the  style  of  the  letter  would  warrant  us  in 
supposing  that  it  was,  an  act  of  complaisance  to  his  Grace  ; — 
at  all  events,  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  what  were  his  real 
sentiments  upon  all  the  important  points  of  Christian  doctrine. 
His  belief,  indeed,  would  seem,  in  great  measure,  to  have 
varied  with  his  humour,  and  the  thermometer  of  his  religious 
faith  to  have  risen  or  fallen  according  to  the  scale  of  his  political 
fancies.  Were  we  to  strike  the  balance  of  good  and  evil,  which 
his  theological  works  were  calculated  to  produce,  we  should  say, 
that  the  confidence  and  faith,  which  his  "  Apology"  had  con- 
tributed to  establish,  it  was  the  tendency  of  the  present  volume 
to  unsettle  and  disturb. 

A* 
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As  a  Politician. — It  is  really  surprising  that  even  the  over- 
weening confidence  which  Bishop  Watson  possessed  in  the 
strenath  of  his  own  abilities  should  have  hurried  him  so  far,  as  to 
tempt  him  to  believe  himself  born  to  govern  mankmd.  In  the 
whole  course  of  this  high-flown  panegyric  upon  himself,  his 
principles,  and  his  c/onduct,  we  do  not  find  one  single  feature 
which  could  either  distinguish  or  adorn  the  character  of  a 
statesman.  With  the  manners  and  habits,  with  the  passions 
and  prejiHiices  of  those  around  him,  he  was  content  to  be 
radically  unacquainted.  Even  had  the  star  been  stationary, 
by  which  he  professed  to  steer  his  course,  of  all  the  rocks  and 
quicksands  upon  which  he  might  be  driven,  he  was  utterly 
ignorant.  Of  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  world  around 
him,  he  was  as  little  master  as  he  was  of  his  own.  Let  the 
following  anecdote  suffice,  which  we  give  in  his  own  words. 

"  Soon  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Constituent,  or  first  National 
Assembly  of  France,  I  dined  at  Earl  Stanhope's,  (it  was  the  only 
time  I  ever  had  tliat  honour},  in  company  with  the  Bishop  of 
Autun,  and  several  other  principal  Frenchmen,  who  had  been 
members  of  that  assembly.  Having  witnessed  the  respect  with 
which  Lord  Stanhope  treated  these  gentlemen,  and  with  which  his 
Lordship  was  treated  by  them,  I  was  induced  to  write  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  him  in  the  autumn  of  17^2,  after  the  King  of  France 
had  been  committed  to  the  Temple  on  the  13th  of  August.  I  had 
no  great  exj)ectation  of  success  attending  the  application  of  an 
individual,  buried  in  the  wilds  of  Westmoreland,  yet,  knowing 
that  the  greatest  events  had  often  sprung  from  the  slightest  causes, 
I  was  determined  to  make  an  effort — feeble,  but  sincere  !— to 
prevent  that  horrid  butchery  of  the  Royal  Family,  which  afterwards 
took  place,  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  France.  It  has  excited  the 
detestation  of  the  present,  and  will  be  followed  by  the  execration  of 
all  succeeding  ages, 

"  '  My  Lord, 

"  '  Your  opinion  will  have  great  weight  with  the  National  Assem- 
bly. I  wish  you  could  persuade  them  to  do  an  act  which  would 
throw  a  veil  over  the  hue  brutality  of  their  populace  ;  establish  their 
new  republic  on  a  solid  foundation;  and  transmit  their  names  with 
impiortal  honour  to  posterity. 

"  '  Instead  of  bringing  their  king  to  a  trial,  let  them  give  him 
his  liberty  ;  assign  him  one  oi  his  palaces  for  his  residence ;  settle 
upon  himself  and  his  posterity  an  hundred  thousand  pounds  a-year, 
with  a  ptrmis;ion  to  spend  it  in  France,  or  in  any  other  country, 
subject  to  forfeiture  on  any  act  of  treason  against  the  republic. 

"  '  I  will  not  trouble  ymir  Lordship  with  describing  how  such 
an  act  of  magnanimity  and  (may  I  not  call  it?)  of  justice  and 
humanity,  would  conciliate  the  minds  of  all  men  to  what  appears 
to  me  an  w^icmrt— That  the  majority  of  every  nation  in  the  world 

hat, 
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has,  at  all  times,  a  right  to  change  iheir  civil  government.  The 
French,  by  such  a  proceeding,  would  do  more  nobly  by  the  Capets 
than  the  Romans  did  bv  the  Tarquins,  or  than  the  English  did  by 
the  Stuarts.     I  am,  &c.  R.  Landakf.' 

"  Whether  Lord  Stanhope  ever  troubled  himself  to  su^igest  this 
hint  to  any  of  the  National  Assembly,  I  know  not."     P.  267. 

It  would  hardly  be  credited,  excepting  on  his  own  authority, 
that  any  man,  affecting  to  be  a  statesman,  should  imagine  that 
the  revolutionary  government  of  France  would  take  the  advice 
of  the  late  Lord  Stanhope,  as  to  the  disposal  of  their  monarch, 
even  though  that  advice  should  come  backed  by  the  authority 
of  so  great  a  politician  as  Bishop  Watson.  The  veriest  Tiro 
at  an  academical  spouting  club,  in  all  the  ebullition  of  youthful 
patriotism,  could  scarcely  have  indulged  a  more  absurd  reverie. 
Yet  this  is  the  man  that  is  to  be  compared  with  Burnet  and 
with  Swift.  Though  launching  out  into  politics  beyond  the 
line  of  their  profession,  these  two  great  men  never  were  ini- 
mersed  beyond  the  depth  of  their  intellect.  The  latter  espe- 
cially was  deeply  versed  in  all  the  machinery  of  the  state, 
and  held  the  master-key  to  the  human  heart.  Though  splenetic 
and  rancorous  within  himself.  Swift  had  too  much  dignity  and 
pride  to  degrade  himself  and  to  disgust  his  readers  with  insolent 
and  endless  complaints  of  disappointment  and  neglect.  The 
arrows  of  Swift  were  pointed  with  wit,  and  pierced  the  very 
vitals  of  his  enemies  :  the  ponderous  javelin  of  Watson  is  armed 
and  loaded  with  lead,  and  falls  broken  to  the  ground  before  it 
can  inflict  its  blow. 

One  of  the  great  subjects  of  Bishop  Watson's  self-panegyric, 
is  his  spirit  of  independence.  If  by  independence  he  means 
inconsistency,  we  give  him  full  credit  for  all  that  he  can  desire. 
We  have  now  open  before  us  a  volume  in  which  appears  first 
an  assize  sermon,  preached  in  ]769>  of  which  the  highest  tory 
need  not  have  been  ashamed.  In  this  we  read  of  "  the  people's 
wantonness ;  giddy  individuals ;  seditious  corporations ;  disobe- 
dient colonies ;  confidence  in  the  ability  and  integrity  of  those 
set  over  us  ;  insulting  the  laws  and  affronting  the  religion  of  the 
country." 

In  1776,  however,  we  find  an  harangue  of  rather  a  different 
texture :  "  political  prostitution ;  bad  ministers  and  venal  repre- 
sentatives ;  degenerate  parliaments  and  tyrannic  governments ; 
the  dignity,  the  authority,  and  the  judgment  of  the  people,"  float 
before  our  eyes  iu  all  the  rancorous  malignity  of  ultra  whiggism. 
Quern  sequar  aut  quern.  The  two  discourses  stand  close  to 
each  other,  like  the  positive  and  negative  electrical  jars,  with  a 
non-conducting  medium  of  a  charity  sermon  between  them  to 

prevent 
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prevent  the  explosion.  We  ought  to  add,  that  the  latter  of  these 
is  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  who,  at  that  time,  we 
beheve,  had  quarrelled  with  the  ministry. 

Is  a  perpetual  harping  upon  the  string  of  advancement,  we 
would  ask,  any  very  i^emarkable  signal  of  independence  r  Inde- 
pendence, in  our  view  of  the  matter,  consists,  to  use  a  very 
homely  phrase,  "  in  doing  our  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which 
it  has  pleased  God  to  call  us;"  without  passion  or  pride,  hope 
or  fear,  neither  seeking  nor  rejecting  advancement,  but  by  an 
able  and  a  faithful  discharge  of  our  present  duty,  proving  and 
proclaiming  our  fitness  for  a  higher. 

From  the  Memoirs  before  us,  it  would  appear,  that  to  every 
administration,  in  regular  order,  from  that  of  Lord  Shelburne  to 
that  of  Mr.  Perceval,  did  the  bishop  offer  his  services ;  it  would 
farther  appear  that  by  every  one  were  these  proftered  services  suc- 
cessively rejected.  Hinc  U/a  lacryuice.  Nor  would  he  allow  a 
moment  for  debate ;  if  the  door  was  not  opened  immediately  to 
his  demand,  he  proceeded,  like  other  patriots,  most  independ- 
ently to  smash  the  windows,  and  then  complains  that  a  first  floor 
chamber  in  the  house  is  so  cruelly  refused  him. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  Bishop  is  a  great  Reformer.  He 
informs  us,  that  Luther's  temper  and  talents  (i.  e.  hh  ozcnj  were 
wanted. 

I.  To  abolish  tithes.  He  himself  holding  two  valuable 
livings. 

II.  To  extinguish  pluralities.  He  himself  having  been  in 
possession  of  fourteen  pieces  of  preferment. 

III.  To  enforce  residence.  He  himself  residing  on  no  one  of 
them. 

IV.  To  confine  episcopacy  to  the  overseeing  of  dioceses.  He 
himself  being  rnXBaKoTios,  if  indeed  he  w  ere  a  ffxoTroj  at  all,  amidst 
the  mountains  of  Westmoreland. 

Luther's  talents  and  temper  were  indeed  required,  but  at  what 
point  it  would  be  probable  that  he  would  begin  his  reform,  we 
leave  for  our  readers  to  determine.  We  shall  make  but  one  ex- 
tract more,  and  then  we  shall  conclude  our  remarks  upon  this 
extraordinary  volume. 

"  '  We  live  in  singular  times.  No  history,  ancient  or  modern, 
furnishes  an  example  similar  to  what  has  happened  in  Fiance  ;  an> 
example  of  a  whole  people  (the  exceptions  are  not  worthy  of  no- 
tice) divesting  themselves  of  the  prejudices  of  birth  and  education, 
in  civil  and  religious  concerns,  and  adopting  the  principles  of  phi- 
losophy and  good  sense. 

*.'  '  I  speak  only  of  the  general  outline  of  their  constitution  ;  pid- 
dling objections  may  be  made  to  particular  parts,  and  experience 
will  point  out  the  necessity  of  reconsiileving  many   things.     But 
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notwithstanding  all  the  ridicule  which  apostate  Whigs  have  at- 
tempted to  throw  on  the  rights  of  man,  such  rights  are  founded 
in  nature ;  they  exist  antecedent  to  and  independent  of  civil  so- 
ciety;  and  the  French  constitution  is  the  only  one  in  the  world 
which  has  deliberately  asserted  these  rights,  and  supported  them  in 
their  full  extent. 

"  '  In  England  we  want  not  a  fundamental  revolution,  but  we 
certainly  want  a  reform  both  in  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  part  of 
our  constitution  ;  men's  minds,  however,  I  think,  are  not  yet  gene- 
rally prepared  for  admitting  its  necessity.  A  reformer  of  Luther's 
temper  and  talents  would,  in  five  years,  persuade  the  people  to 
compel  the  parliament  to  abolish  tithes,  to  extinguish  pluralities, 
to  enforce  residence,  to  confine  episcopacy  to  the  overseeing  of 
dioceses,  to  expunge  the  Athanasian  Creed  from  our  Liturgy,  to 
free  Dissenters  from  test  acts,  and  the  ministers  of  the  establish- 
ment from  subscri])tion  to  human  articles  of  faith.  These,  and 
other  matters  respecting  the  church,  ought  to  be  done.  I  want 
not  courage  to  attempt  doing  what  I  think,  ought  to  be  done,  and 
I  am  not  held  bark  by  considerations  of  personal  interest ;  but  my 
temper  is  peaceable,  I  dislike  rontention,  and  trust  that  the  still 
voice  of  reason  will  at  length  be  heard.'  "     P.  255. 

And  now,  let  lis  fairly  ask,  what  right  had  Bishop  Watson  io 
indulge  himself  in  all  the  rancour  and  malignity  of  disappointed 
hope.  His  services,  and  we  shall  be  the  last  to  undervalue  their 
importance,  were  all  paid  for  in  advance.  Valuable  livings,  an 
archdeaconry,  the  divinity  chair,  the  bishopric  itself,  were  all 
crowded  into  his  account,  without  one  atom  of  value  received, 
either  by  Church  or  State,  in  return  for  such  rapid  and  accumu- 
lated advancement,  excepting  his  Letters  to  Gibbon,  which  cer- 
tainly are  but  a  second  rate  performance,  if  we  estimate  them  either 
by  what  others  produced  on  the  same  subject.,  or  by  what  their 
author  himself  subsequently  brought  forward.  For  his  answer  to 
Paine,  the  highest  reward,  which  either  money  or  station  could  af- 
ford, w-as  undoubtedly  due — and  it  was  paid.  Though  his  bishopric 
itself  Mas  disgracefully  poor,  yet  the  preferment  which  he  held 
in  conjunction  with  it,  made  ample  amends.  Could  he  have 
remembered  how  many  of  the  best  bulwarks  of  our  Church 
have  been  content,  like  Hooker  of  old,  to  eat  their  bread  in 
privacy  and  peace — to  bring  labour  and  learning,  far  exceeding 
his,  to  the  support  of  their  holy  cause — to  look  for  no  reward 
beyond  the  hope  of  accepted  service — Bishop  Watson  might  not 
perhaps  have  felt  himself  a  disappointed  man. 

Data  sint  ipsis  quoque  fata  aepiuchris  is  our  sincere  and 
heart-felt  wish.  May  this  mausoleum  of  pride,  of  petulance, 
and  of  malignity,  which  his  own  hand  has  raised,  soon  crumble 
into  dust.    May  his  fair  fame,  for  the  sake  of  that  cause  with 

which 
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M'hich  it  is  connected,  again  revive,  and  disencumber  itself  from 
this  wretched  sepulchre^  on  which  his  own  pen  has  inscribed,  in 
painful  characters,  felo   de  se. 


Art.  XT.  ^  Discourse,  delivered  on  the  Opening  of  the 
Live? pool  Koyal  Institution,  Q,bth  November,  1817.  By 
William  Roscoe,  Esq.  4to.  79  pp.  Cadell  and  Davie:?. 
1817. 

W  E  feel  assured  of  gratifying  our  readers,  by  introducing  any 
production  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  Lorenzo  de  Medicis, 
to  their  notice  ;  considered,  however,,  in  itself,  the  composition 
before  us,  would  not,  at  first  sights  seem  to  promise  much  that 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  interest  the  public  generally.  The 
occasion,  and  professed  object  of  it,  were  both  of  them  of  a 
local  nature.  It  w  as  written  for  the  purpose  of  being  pronounced 
before  a  committee  of  which  Mr.  Roscoe  was  chosen  chairman, 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  establishing,  upon  a  large  and  libe- 
ral scale,  an  academical  Institution  in  the  town  of  Liverpool. 
The  specific  objects  and  views  of  those  by  whom  the  undertaking 
was  originally  projected,  and  the  particular  principles  upon  which 
it  is  to  be  conducted,  when  finally  carried  into  execution,  are  not 
stated  in  the  present  Discourse.  Upon  these  subjects,  we  are 
referred  for  information  to  the  detailed  Plan  and  Report  of  the 
committee.  This  is  not  in  our  possession ;  but  if  we  may  be 
allowed  to  form  a  judgment  concerning  the  scope  and  spirit  of 
the  particular  regulations  which  it  is  intended  to  institute,  from 
the  outline  contained  in  the  following  eloquent  abstract  of  the 
general  views  which  the  founders  of  the  Institution  would  appear 
to  entertain,  ue  think  that  both  they,  and  their  venerable  chair- 
man, are  well  entitled  to  the  support  and  approbation,  which 
they  seem  to  have  met  with  from  their  townsmen. 

"  Whatever  therefere  tends  to  debilitate  the  mipds  of  youth ;  to 
alienate  them  from  graver  pursuits ;  and  to  call  them  away  from 
those  more  serious  and  indispensable  obligations  which  ought  to 
form  the  column,  on  which  the  capital  may  at  length  be  erected, 
is  not  only  injurious  to  the  concerns  of  real  life,  but  actually  defeats 
its  own  object.  It  is  to  the  union  of  the  pursuits  of  literature  with 
the  affairs  of  the  world,  that  we  are  to  look  forwards  towards  the 
improvement  of  both;  towards  the  stability  and  foundation  of  the 
one,  and  the  grace  and  ornament  of  the  other ;  and  this  union  is 
most  likely  to  be  effected  by  establishments  in  the  nature  of  the 
present  Institution,  founded  in  the  midst  of  a  great  commercial 
5  com- 
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communitj-,  and  holding  out  opportunities  of  instruction,  not  only 
to  those  intended  for  the  higher  and  more  independant  ranks  of  life, 
but  for  those  who,  amidst  the  duties  of  an  active  profession,  or  the 
engagements  of  mercantile  concerns,  wish  to  cultivate  their  intellec- 
tual powers  and  acquirements. 

"  Nor  is  it  to  the  period  of  youth  alone  that  the  purposes  of  this 
Institution  arc  intended  to  be  confined.  Education  is  the  proper 
employment,  not  only  of  our  early  years*  but  of  our  whole  lives; 
and  they  wiio,  satisfied  with  their  attainments,  neglect  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  improvements  which  are  daily  taking  place  in 
every  department  of  human  knowledge,  will  in  a  few  years  have  the 
mortification  to  find  themselves  surpassed  by  much  younger  rivals. 
In  order  to  afford  the  best  possible  opportunity  of  preventing  such 
a  result,  it  is  the  avowed  object  of  this  Institution,  not  only  to 
establish  a  system  of  Academical  Education,  but  to  draw  from 
every  part  of  the  united  kingdoms  the  best  instructors  that  can  bo 
obtained,  on  those  subjects  which  arc  of  the  first  importance  and 
the  higliest  interest  to  mankind.  By  these  menns  an  establishment 
will  be  formed,  original  in  its  plan,  and  efficient  in  its  operation; 
affording  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  great  town  an  opportunity  of 
domestic  instruction  for  tlieir. children,  equal,  it  is  hoped,  to  any 
that  can  elsewhere  be  obtained  ;  and  preventing  the  necessity  of 
resorting  to  those  distant  seminaries,  where  amidst  the  promiscuous 
society  of  youthful  associates,  the  character  is  left  to  be  formed  as 
chance  and  circumstances  ma}'  direct.  Nor. will  the  course  of  in- 
struction cease  with  the  period  of  manhood  ;  but  will  be  continued 
for  the  iise  of  those  who  may  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  it  ia 
future  life;  thereby  carrying  the  acquirements  of  youth  into  real 
use;  applying  them  to  the  practical  concerns  of  the  world,  and 
preventing,  as  far  as  possible,  that  absurd  and  intire  relinquishment 
of  the  benefits  and  allainments  of  education,  which  generally  takes 
place  at  the  precise  time  when  they  should  be  converted  to  their 
most  useful  and  important  purposes. 

"  On  the  present  occasion  I  shall  not  trespass  further  on  your 
indulgence,  than  to  mention  one  other  object,  which  appears  to  me 
to  be  perfectly  within  the  scope  of  this  Institution.  I'he  great  end 
of  all  education  is  to  form  the  character  and  regulate  the  conduct 
of  life;  and  every  department  of  it  must  be  considered  merely  as 
auxiliary  to  this  [)urpose.  Experience,  however,  shews  that  it  is 
one  thing  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  rules  and  precepts,  and 
another  to  apply  ihem  to  practice  ;  as  a  mechanic  may  possess  the 
implements  of  his  profession  without  having  acquired  the  skill  to 
use  them.  The  same  observation  applies,  perhaps  yet  more  strongly, 
to  all  those  precepts  which  are  intended  to  influence  the  moral 
character  and  regulate  the  conduct  of  life.  For  this  purpose  vari- 
ous systems  of  ethics  have  been  formed,  by  which  the  rules  of  moral 
duty  are  laid  down  in  the  most  explicit  and  satisfactory  manner: 
nor  has  there,  perhaps,  been  any  neglect  in  inculcating  these  sys- 
tems on  the  minds  of  our  young  men,  who,  in  many  instances,  study 
these  works  as  an  essential  part  of  their  education,  and  become  no 
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unskilful  disputants  on  their  most  important  topics.  But  between 
the  imprcssina;  theso  systems -on  the  memory,  and  the  giving  them 
an  opciativt'  influence  on  the  conduct  and  on  the  heart,  there  is 
still  an  cssentiiil  difference.  It  is  one  thing  to  extend  our  know- 
ledge, and  another  to  improve  our  disposition  and  influence  our 
^vill.  It  seems  then  C'-sentially  necessary  to  a  complet'C  system  of 
education,  that  the  principles  of  moral  conduct,  as  laid  down  by 
our  most  distinguished  writers,  should  beinforced  and  recommended' 
tx^  practice  by  every  inducemegt  that  instruction  and  persuasion- 
can  supply.  It  is  therefor>»  my  earnest  wish  that  in  addition  to  the 
various  scientific  and  literary  subjects  already  proposed  by  tlii* 
Institution,  a  series  of  Lectures  should  be  delivered  on  the  forma- 
tion of  character,  and  the  conduct  of  life  ;  intended  to  exemplify 
the  rules  of  morality,  and  to  inforce  the  practice  of  them,  not 
tnerely  by  a  scientific  elucidation,  but  by  a  practical  view  of  the 
aifairs  of  the  world,  the  C(mse(juences  of  a  neglect  or  performance 
of  the  various  duties  of  life,  by  the  influence  of  the  feelings,  the 
dictates  of  ct-nscicnCe,.  and  above  all,  by  the  sublime  sanctions  of 
the  Reiiiiion  we  profess.  By  these  means,  and  by  these  alone,  the 
various  acquisitions  made  in  every  department  of  science  or  Taste 
will  be  concentrated  in  one  point,  di*rected  to  one  great  object,  and 
applied  to  their  proper  purpose — the  illustration  and  pertection  of 
the  human  character."     P.  7-1. 

Such  sentiments  as  these  do  honour  to  Mr.  Roscoe,  and  we 
trust  that  they  are  shared  by  all  those  on  whom  the  management 
of  the  Institution  is  likely  to  devolve.  If  there  be  one  class  of 
jonths,  with  respect  to  whom,  more  than  to  any  other,  a  reli- 
gious education  is  especially  important,  it  is  that  particular  class 
M'ho  are  to  be  the  objects  of  this  foundation  ;  for  there  is  no 
Malk  of  life,  in  which  so  many  temptations  to  deviate  from  the 
straight  liile  of  integrity,  must  necessarily  occur,  as  in  that  to 
■wliich  the  great  proportion  of  the  youth  of  a  large  commercial 
town^  like  I^iverpool,  will  naturally  be  destined.  If  it  be  the 
s^im,  as  it  appears  to  be,  of  Mr.  Uoscoe  and  his  friends,  to  give 
increased  weight  and  respectability  to  the  character  of  the  English 
merchant,  so  far  as  the  influence  of  their  exertions  can  be  sup- 
posed to  oacnd,  it  is  important  that  they  should  commence  the;r 
foundation,  by  thoroughly  digesting  some  practical  system  for 
the  control  and  superiutendance  of  the  conduct  and  principles  of 
those,  who>e  education  they  take  charge  of.  The  first  quality  in- 
the  character  of  a  merchant,  and  that  upon  v\bich  intellectual 
qualities  must  be  engrafted,  before  they  can  be  really  ornamenlal^ 
is  a  high  sense  of  integrity  ;  it  is  by  this  standard,  that  the  re- 
spectability of  coihmerciai  men  will  always,  iu  the  first  instance, 
he  tticd ;  taslc  M\d  learning,  are  abstractedly  valuable  to  then), 
iinly  as  they  are  members  of  society  in  genei  ai ;  as  members  of 
a  distinct  class  of  the  coninuniity,  the  tveij^ht  that  belongs  to  their 
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public  character,  will  necessarily  depend  upon  their  comparative 
superiority  in  those  appropriate  qualities  and  acquirements,  that 
belong  nnore  directly  to  their  particular  duties.  These  remarks 
were  suggested  to  us,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  quotation  which 
we  have  just  had  the  pleasure  of  extracting  ;  but  we  are  induced 
to  add  a  few  words  more  upon  the  subject,  in  consequence  of 
some  other  passages  in  the  Discourse  before  us,  which  we  con- 
fess do  n'.)t  appear  to  us,  quite  so  judicious  as  might  be,  with 
reference  to  the  particular  occasion  on  which  it  was  dtlivered. 
We  qualify  our  dissent  in  this  manner,  because,  in  a  general 
point  of  view,  the  sentiments  and  opinions  which  it  contains,  are 
uuexceptionably  just;  perhaps  the  leading  fault  to  be  found  with 
the  Discourse  is,  that  the)"  are,  for  the  most  part,  somewhat  too 
undeniably  so.  We  cannot,  however,  forbear  observing,  that 
if  the  objects  of  those  who  are  to  preside  over  the  interests  of  the 
Institution,  may  be  collected  from  the  apparent  complexion  <jf 
Mr.  Roscoe's  views  upon  the  subject,  we  should  entertain  serious 
doubts,  whether  the  hopes  of  the  public-spirited  individuals,  by 
whom  it  has  been  projected,  are  likely  to  be  realized.  We  have 
noticed,  that  not  in  any  part  of  the  Discourse,  is  the  most  dis- 
tant allusion  once  made,  to  any  of  those  studies  and  pursuits, 
which  appear  to  have  any  peculiar  connection  with  what  nught 
be  thought  the  appropriate  objects  of  a  mercantile  man's  educa- 
tion, it  is  the  interests  of  poetry,  and  painting,  and  the  fiuo 
arts,  that  our  amiable  author  seems  to  have  had  exclusively  in 
his  eye,  during  the  composition  of  the  Discourse  before  us  ;  and 
upon  these  his  observations  are  commonly  sufficiently  just ;  but 
we  must  take  the  liberty  of  remarking  that,  if  a  principal  object 
of  the  Institution  which  has  given  occasion  to  his  observations, 
be  expressly  to  engraft  a  taste  for  polite  hterature  and  the  fine 
arts,  upon  the  taste  which  every  man,  and  the  mercantile  man 
Eio  less  than  others,  ought  to  feel  for  the  business  of  his  particu- 
lar profession,  it  is  a  project  which  cannot,  we  think,  be  com- 
mended ou  the  score  of  public  utility.  It  would  not,  we  con- 
fess, give  us  pleasure  to  hear,  that  a  taste  for  any  liberal  and 
elegant  pursuit,  was  directly  discouraged  in  an  Iristitution  for 
pui)lic  education ;  but  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that,  con- 
sidering the  nltimate  destination  of  those  for  whose  benefit  the 
Institution  which  we  are  now  speaking  of,  is  intended,  we  do 
think  it  quite  unnecessary,  that  du'tct  and  formal  eiicouragemetit 
-should  be  afforded  to  any,  except  such  studies  as  are  either 
remotely  or  immediately  connected  with  a  knowledge  of  trade 
in  all  its  various  branches  and  relations.  If  young  men  have  no 
taste  naturally  for  literature,  to  force  it  upon  then-  minds,  only 
destroys  the  truth  and  simplicity  of  their  character;  and  .often 
prevQuts  the  cultivation  of  many   useful,  though   perhaps   less 
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shewy,  talents,  to  which  the  qiiahty  of  the  soil  may  have  been 
really  adapted.     And,  on  the  other  had,  where  a  taste   for   ihe 
belles-lettres   is   implanted  in  the  mind  by  nature,  there  is  sel- 
dom occasion  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  it,  by  any  bounty; 
the  exercise  of  it,  is  in  itself  so  pleasurable,  that  it  commonly 
demands  no  ordinary  strength  of  mind,  in  the  possessor  of  it,  to 
prevent  it  from  superseding  all  relish  for  the  toilsome  pursuits  of 
\\hat,  after  all,  form  the  proper  business  of  life,  with  respect 
to  mankind  in  general.    iNo  views  are  really  liberal,  except  those 
which    are    practical)le  and  useful.      If  it  be   the   wish  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Institution  in  question,  to  give  a  tone  of  intelli- 
gence  and  liberality  to   the  minds  of  the  rising  generation  of 
Liverpool,  let  ihem  elevate  and  ennoble  the  profession  which  it 
is  intended  that  they  should  pursue.     This  can  be  accomplished 
in  no  other  way,  than  by  enlightening  their  understandings  as 
merchants ;  teach  them  the  general  principles  upon  which  trade 
ought  to  be  conducted ;  instruct  them  in  all  the  variotjs  branches 
of  knowledge,  upon  which  the  successful  pursuit  of  it,  mainly 
depends  ;  in  short,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  collect  their  no- 
tions of  the  nature  and  maxims  of  commerce,  from  the  routine 
of  the  counting-house,  or  the  vulgar  prejudices  of  the  exchange, 
let  them  be  instructed  in  their  profession,  as  in  a  science.     By 
this  means,  they  will  be  rendered   both  more  useful  and  more 
enlightened   members  of  society  ;    but   they  will  be  rendered 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  by  imbuing  them  with  a  smatter- 
ing in  science,  and  teaching  them  to  repeat  by  rote,  all  the  thread- 
bare truths  and  common-places,  which  are  so  frequent  in  the 
mouths  of  those  who  call  themselves,  and  are  sometimes  called 
by  others,  men  of  taste.     But  we  fear  we  are  travelling  too  far 
from  the  business  in  hand,  which  is,  the  nature   and  merits  of 
Mr.  Roscoe's  Discourse,  and  not  those  of  the   Liverpool   Aca- 
demical Institution.     The  truth  is,  that  with  respect  to  the  for- 
mer, we  have  not  found  much  scope  for  literary  criticism.     ]Mr. 
Roscoe's  style  is,  perhaps,  somewliat  dehcient  in  force  and  pre- 
cision, and,  in  the  present  instance,  the  tone  of  it  is  certainly  too 
much  raised  above  the   proper   level   of  prose ;   but  this  fault 
belongs  rather  to  the  occasion  on  which  it   was  delivered,  than 
to  the  Discourse  itself,  which  was  necessarily  rather  an  oration 
than  an  essay.    If  there  be  any  fault  to  be  found  w  ith  the  matter 
of  the    Discourse,    we   should   mention  its   geneialily,  and   the 
almost  total  absence  of  all  specific   and  practical  views.     The 
following  passage  is  more   free   from  the   hnilts   which  we  have 
just  noticed,  than  almost  any  other  in  the  Discourse  ;  as  it  will 
leave  upon  the  minds  of  our  readers,   a  favourable  impression 
of  the  general  elegance  of  the  composition,  we  shall  conclude 
our  remaiks  by  extracting  it,  for  their  pleasure. 

"  But 
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*'  Rut  another  striking  distinction  between  a  despotic  and  a  po- 
pular government,  as  applied  to  the  improvement  of  the  human  in- 
tellect, still  remains  to  be  noticed.  In  the  former,  as  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs  is  concentred  in  an  individual,  who  is 
jealous  of  any  interference  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority,  a  large 
lield  of  enquiry  and  of  improvement  is  shut  out  from  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  people,  whose  chief  incitement  to  exertion  is  the  hope  of 
those  favours  and  rewards  which  the  sovereign  may  think  proper  to 
bestow.  But  in  a  state  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  popular 
government,  the  path  to  distinction,  to  honour,  to  wealth,  and  to 
importance,  is  open  to  all,  and  the  success  of  every  individual  will, 
in  general,  be  in  proportion  to  his  vigilance  and  his  talents.  The 
studies  of  literature  arc  «nly  a  reflexion  or  shadow  of  the  transac- 
tions of  real  life;  and  he  who  is  a  stranger  to  the  hopes  and  tears, 
to  the  passions  and  emotions  which  agitate  the  mind  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world,  however  he  may  be  conversant  with  words  and  modes  of 
expression,  will  only  repeat,  perhaps  in  a  more  elegant  form,  the 
ideas  of  others,  but  will  never  attain  that  originality  and  strength  of 
thought,  which  is  only  derived  from  close  examination  and  long 
observation  of  actual  life.  Wherever  we  turn  our  eyes  on  the  an- 
nals of  literature,  we  find  its  brightest  ornaments  amongst  those  who 
have  retired  from  the  field,  from  the  senate,  or  from  the  bar,  to 
bend  the  strength  of  their  well  exercised  and  indefatigable  minds 
towards  the  pursuits  of  science  or  the  cultivation  of  taste.  It  is 
ihey  who  have  not  only  supplied  the  materials  of  hiiJtory,  but  have 
taught  the  right  use  of  those  materials.  In  ihtir  works  we  see  the 
living  picture  of  mankind,  such  as  he  has  been  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
his  variations.  It  is  they  who  have  given  animation  and  reality  to 
these  studies,  which  without  their  frequent  interference  and  power- 
ful aid,  would  long  since  have  degenerated  into  puerile  and  effemi- 
nate amusements."     P.  '65. 

We  shall  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Roscoe,  with  thanks  for 
the  pleasure  which  his  Discourse  has  really  afforded  to  us,  and 
in  perfect  confidence  that  the  frankness  with  which  we  have  ex- 
pressed ourselves  upon  the  subject  of  it,  will  be  placed  by  hini 
to  its  proper  account. 


Art.  XII.  Mandevilh:  a  Tale  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 
in  England.  Bi/ William  Godwin.  3  vols.  12rao.  ll.  Is. 
Longman  and  Co.      1817. 

Whoever  has  been  condemned  to  travel  across  Bagshot 
Heath,  on  a  dull,  cold,  drizzly  morning,  will  be  best  able  to 
comprehend  the  sensations  which  we  felt  in  our  journey  through 
th€se  three   tiresome  volumes.     With  just  wildness  enough  to 
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distress  tlie  eye,  without  awakening  the  imagination,  one  bleak^ 
black,  poverty-stricken  prospect  presents  itself  lo  the  view.  Too 
barren  for  cultivation,  too  dull  for  romance,  the  only  idea  which 
It  can  generate  in  the  mind  of  the  traveller,  is  that  of  weariness 
and  disgust.  With  neither  plot  nor  incident,  with  neither  cha- 
racter nor  moral,  w  hat  possible  claims  it  can  have  upon  the  pub- 
lic attention,  we  cannot  imagine.  It  contains  little  more  than 
the  ravings  of  a  selfish,  silly  man,  bred  up  under  the  roof  of  an 
uncle,  a;3  selHsh  and  silly  as  himself.  Imoui  thence  he  goes  to 
Winchecster  (where  Mr.  Godwin  informs  us,  that  the  boys  wear 
crape  gowns)  in  which  celebrated  school  our  hero  gets  co.x- 
comb's  allowance,  a  few  kicks  and  cuffs  from  his  more  rational 
companions.  Here  he  conceives  a  tremendous  disgust  to  a 
young  man,  whose  only  demerit  appears  to  be  an  excess  of  kind- 
ness and  generosity,  and  with  the  aforesaid  disgust  he  torments 
Limselt  and  his  readers,  for  three  whole  volumes.  Surfeited  as 
•we  already  have  been,  with  the  black  broth  of  moody  meiau' 
choly,  and  the  sublimity  of  self,  we  are  the  less  mclined  to 
sicken  ourselves  with  the  dull  dregs  of  this  twenty  times  repeated 
dish.  Our  poetical  Lord  will  occasionally  redeem  the  obscutity 
and  sameness  of  his  portrait,  by  a  few  touches  of  elhcrial  light. 
Mr.  Godwin  preserves,  most  steadily,  the  dark  and  dreary  course 
which  his  duUi^^ss  has  pointed  out.  The  noble  Lord  is  both 
-a  painter,  and  a  poet.  Mr.  Godwin  is  neither  painter,  poet, 
moralist,  nor  any  thing  ebe,  that  we  can  imagine,  except  a  de- 
votee to  most  impenetrable,  and  most  impracticable  obscurity. 

What  end  Mr.  Godwin  can  have  proposed  to  hin)seif  m  fran}- 
ing  so  dull  and  tedious  a  rhapsody,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine. 
3f  it  be  either  to  interest,  or  to  amuse  the  world,  we  must  in- 
form him,  that  he  has  missed  his  aim,  for  the  world  will  not  be 
amused  with  bulks  at  second-hand  ;  if  it  be  to  display  his  genius., 
we  will  leave  him  to  his  own  admiration,  and  no  longer  disturb  his 
jeveries.  L^t'  us  take  the  first  passage  that  opens  upon  us,  (for 
one  is  much  the  same  as  another)  and  prove  that  our  criticism 
is  just. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  cxprc?.s  what  I  felt,  while  INlallison  related 
tbesf  particulars.  It  was  as  if  my  brain-pan  had  been  laid  open, 
and  all  llic  conceptions  and  knots  of  ideas  which  had  been  stored 
there,  were  given  lo  irreinevabie  contusion.  JNIan  is  the  creature 
of  experience;.  From  infancy  to  age  we  accumulate  from  year  to 
y<'ar  a  certain  knowledge  which  serves  us  for  the  guide  of  our 
actions.  We  observe  the  succession  of  day  and  night,  summer  and 
winter,  seed-time  and  harvt-st,  and  regu!<{,te  our  conduct  by  the  be- 
lief Uiat  that  succession  will  take  j)lace  in  futuic.  We  conceive 
tlK.;t  tire  will  burn,  and  that  water  will  drown.  And  there  are  cer- 
tain expectations  tliat  we  form   resptciing  our  fcllow-nien,  their 
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treatment  of  us,  the  power  of  motives,  und  tlicir  approl)ation  and 
disap[)3r()bation,  upon  which  we  no  less  confident!}'  rely,  than  upon 
these  phenomena  of  nature.  But,  if  what  Malli'ion  tohl  me  was 
true,  all  that  I  had  learned,  and  tlie  inferences  l'h;ul  been  accus- 
tomed to  draw  from  it,  were  to  go  for  nothing.  '  'I'he  moon  had 
come  more  near  the  earth  than  she  was  wont,  and  made  men  mad/ 
Or  rather,  the  whole  harmony,  and  all  the  constellations  of  heaven, 
were  moved  from  iheir  place,  *ind  chaos  was  come  at;ain. 

"  I  know  not  that  I  can  make  any  one  that  reads  these  pages, 
understand  the  sensation  that  thus  came  over  me.  From  the  day 
on  which  the  Mercurius  Politicus  reached  me,  I  in  reality  obtained 
a  new  life.  To  change  one's  condition,  from  darkness  to  light,  from 
rmprisonment  to  liberty,  from  a  sandy  and  sterile  desert  to  all  that 
nature  pours  out  of  profusion  and  resistless  beauty  oti  her  most 
favoured  spots, — no,  these  ave  metapbors,  and  do  not  at  all  come 
near  the  thing  I  would  record.  It  was  utter  and  entire  hopelessness 
from  which  I  had  escaped,  it  wa^  Tantalus's  tliirst,  it  was  the  dream 
of  the  man  who  distinctly  sees  all  that  is  most  dear  to  him  perishing 
before  his  face,  and  feels  his  joints  unnerved  as  by  some  magician's 
spell,  and  himself  incapable  of  stretching  out  a  fiuuer  to  save  them. 

*'  Till  1  was  thus  unexpectedly  delivered,  I  did  not  understand 
the  extent  of  my  misery.  Human  nature  dx)es  not  enable  us  to 
suffer  beyond  a  given  point.  When  there  is  no  longer  hope,  our 
sensations  become  deadened,  onr  power  of  appreiiending  is  ho- 
numbed,  we  are  the  statues  of  despair,  an<l  no  more.  A  slow  and. 
ii  nerveless  fever  comes  over  us;  the  skin  is  dry;  the  tongue  i$ 
parched  ;  the  heart  sinks  within  us;  and  every  principle  of  lifg  is 
deprived  of  its  tension  and  its  elasticity.  Wtj  scarcely  know  this; 
we  do  but  half  lament  it.  But,  once  open  the  door  of  hope,  once 
let  in  the  fresh  and  livinij  breeze  to  which  the  iace  of  earth  is  in- 
dehted  for  all  its  graciousness,  how  we  gasp  and  pant  with  the  feel- 
ing of  renovated  existence  !  Then  we  jjcrceive  how  wretched  we 
were,  and  are  astonished  we  should  not  have  known  it.  Then  iirnt 
we  apprehend  the  full  meaning  of  all  that  can  be  expressed  by  the 
word  iSIisery. 

"  Well  then  ;  the  obstacle  that  stood  between  me  and  the  career 
of  glory  was  removed.  1  was  on-ce  more  vested  with  the  rights  of 
man  ;  and  all  that  man,  with  talents,  with  favourable  circumstances, 
and  with  diligence,  could  achieve,  I  might  h<:)pe  for.  Clitford  and 
i  had  changed  places.  It  was  thus  that  I  understood  the  situation. 
}jut  ail  this,  if  the  report  of  Mallison  were  to  be  believed,  was 
utterly  reversed. 

"  Now  it  was,  that  I  truly  hated.  Now  it  was,  that  I  fell  that 
Clifford  was  my  fate,  and  that,  as  long  as  he  existed,  I  must  give 
myselt  U|)  to  the  last  despair.  For  me  the  order  of  the  universe 
was  suspended  ;  all  that  was  most  anciei;t  and  established  in  the 
system  of  cieated  things  was  annulled  ;  virtue  was  no  longer  virtue, 
and  vice  no  longer  vice.  This  utter  subversion  related  to  me,  and 
aie  alone  ;  every  where  else,  in  every  corner  of  the  many-peopled 
globe,  ihings  went  on  right ;  I,  and  1  only,  was  shut  out  of  the  pale 
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of  humanised  society.  Whatever  I  might  do,  how  pure  and  vir- 
tuous soever,  was  to  be  the  meat  for  calumny  to  feed  on:  whatever 
Clifibrd  might  do,  he  was  a  privileged  person  ;  a  circle  of  glory  for 
ever  surrounded  his  hend  ;    he  might 

*i'Li—j- —  trace  huge  forests,  nnd  unharbourod  heaths; 

^'ea  there,  where  very  desolation  dwells. 

By  grots,  and  caverns,  shagged  with  horrid  shades, 

he  might  pass  on  unhurt,  like  queen  Editha  among  the  burning 
ploughshares,  or  the  three  childnn  in  tiie  fiery  furnace,  when  '  not 
u.  hair  of  their  head  was  singeu,  nor  the  colour  of  their  garments 
\vas  changed,  and  tiie  smell  of  the  tire  had  not  pa,sscd  upon  them.' 
A  condition  like  this  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  v/ild  creations  of 
fancy,  or  in  the  legends  of  a  credulous  and  spectre-haunted  super- 
stition. But  1  can  imagine  how  a  chumpion  would  feel,  who  foynd 
\\^  frail  and  human-conditioned  limbs  stake<i  in  moital  combat 
against  one  who  '  bore  a  charmed  life.'  And  such  feelings  v.eru 
mine.  Preternatural  horror,  and  deep  despair;  a  rebellions  spirit, 
blaspheming  against  tate  and  the  Lord  of  all  things,  and  I'earfully 
impressed  with  the  unjust  and  unequal  measure  that  was  dealt  out 
tome.  The  blov\>  I'bhould  strike  seemed  to  be  ynaccompanied 
with  the  slightest  hope  of  effict ;  but  1  was,  on  that  account,  only 
incited  to  strike  with  more  resolved  aim,  and  a  more  desperate  tury." 
Vol.  III.    P.  131. 

Would  our  readers  like  a  little  more  of  this  sublimity  I  They 
CjliaU  have  it. 

"  Clifford  then  was  to  marry  Henrietta.  I  thought  it  too  much 
that  he  lived ;  and  he  was  to  marry  my  sister— this  hateful  thing, 
this  loathsome  spider,  this  execration  to  latest  posterity,  this  thing, 
not  less  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  God,  than  of  iNJandeville.  I  would 
sooner  have  seen  her  spotted  with  the  plague  ;  I  would  sooner  have 
seen  her  barked  and  prusted  aver  with  the  foulest  leprosy  ;  sooner, 
ten  thousand  times  sooner,  I  would  have  followed  her  to  the  grave 
—than  that  she  should  touch  this  man.  If  I  had  closed  her  eyes  in 
death,  if  I  had  seen  the  king  of  terrors  triumphing  on  her  pale 
cheek,  if  I  had  looked  at  those  beloved  limbs  inclosed  in  a  shroud, 
and  deposited  in  a  coffin,  if  I  had  followed  her  hearse,  and  heard 
the  stiffened  clods  rattling  on  the  chest  that  contained  her  remains, 
that  would  have  been  a  day  of  jubilee  to  me:— for  shewoi^ld  have 
been  uncontamlnated.  All  stories  of  rape  and  violence,  and  the 
infinitely  diversified  excesses  of  human  brutality,  would  have  been^ 
tenderness,  and  beauty,  and  fragrance  to  this  :  for  the  mind  of 
Henrietta  was  corrupted,  and  lier  will  consented. 

"  What  a  mockery  is  enumeration  in  a  case  like  mine  !  At  this 
distant  period  it  is  a  sort  of  consolation  to  me,  to  analyse  and  count 
up  the  different  ingredients  of  which  my  cup  was  composed  ;  but, 
at  the  time  itself,  it  was  all  one  mighty  drench  of  misery,  in  which 
xiothing  was  distinguished.     My  soul  was  chaos,     A  thick  cloud, 
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the  *  dunnest  smoke  of  hell'  came  over  me.  I  was  wrapped  round 
with  five  fold  darkness,  a  smother,  that  stopped  my  breath,  and 
penetrated  through  all  the  coverings  and  integuments  of  the  body, 
and  turned  my  very  bones  into  jelly.  Oh,  nothing  so  discomfiting, 
so  helpless,  and  so  hopeless,  was  ever  felt  by  any  other  human  be- 
ing. Despair  is  a  term  altogether  inadequate  to  express  it.  It 
overwhelmed  me  with  the  full  sense  of  my  misery,  and  left  me  with- 
out the  power  or  conception,  that  I  could  any  way  relieve  myself 
from,  or  escape  it. 

"  I  was  a  sensible  time  in  this  deplorable  condition.  But  then 
my  soul,  which  had  fled  away  and  was  gone,  came  back  to  me, 
I  shook  myself,  and  stretched  my  limbs,  as  a  man  might  be  sup- 
posed to  do,  at  just  coming  out  from  a  dungeon,  where  everything 
was  stagnant  and  poisonous,  and  where  he  seemed  to  have  been  con- 
signed to  eternal  oblivion.  I  awoke  from  a  sleep  more  deadly  and 
oppressive,  than  that  from  which  the  whole  world  shall  be  roused 
by  the  last  trumpet.  I  viewed  my  murderers,  Clifford  and  Hen- 
rietta, trampling  on  my  lifeless  limbs  with  looks  of  scorn.  I  never 
saw  such  looks.  Diabolical  triumph  sat  on  the  lips  of  each.  Inhu- 
man laughter  flayed  and  mangled  my  ears  like  a  hundred  lancets. 
The  pointed  finger,  the  gesture  of  mingled  hatred  and  contempt, 
spoke  their  secret  soul.  I  raised  myself  from  the  earth,  and  stood 
in  an  erect  posture.  At  length  they  caught  my  eye  fixed  on 
them,  and  they  suddenly  became  blank  :  they  spoke  not,  they 
moved  not,  they  uttered  not  a  sound :  their  hue  became  ghastly, 
their  features  indistinct,  their  outline  dim,  they  melted  into  air  ;  I 
was  left  alone.  All  this  1  saw  with  a  depth  of  apprehension,  and  a 
graduating  of  vision,  that,  as  it  appears  to  me,  exceeded  all  the  rea- 
lities of  my  preceding  life. 

"  Full  of  this  vision,  my  blood  seethed  and  bubbled  in  my  veins. 
I  exclaimed  with  all  the  energy  of  rage:  '  They  insult  and  despise 
me ;  they  count  me  for  nothing.  Yes,  I  know  they  think,  the  mo- 
ment I  hear  of  their  execrable  crime,  I  shall  become  transfixed  and 
insensible ;  my  heart  shall  burst  with  a  thousand  flaws ;  1  shall  be 
like  one  struck  with  heaven's  hghtning,  and  turned  at  once  into  a 
brittle  and  marrowless  cinder.  They  are  mistaken.  There  is  a  vi- 
vifying principle  within  me,  that  they  remember  not :  vengeance, 
inextinguishable  vengeance  !  They  think,  that  the  world  is  theirs ; 
that  they  walk,  crowned  with  garlands,  and  welcomed  with  choruses 
of  joy,  tliat  they  have  no  enemy  to  contend  with.  By  heaven,  it  is 
not  so  !  I  will  pursue  them  for  ever ;  they  shall  feel  me.  '  Sleep 
shall,  neither  night  nor  day,  hang  upon  their  penthouse  lidis  i* 
through  toilsome  and  insupportable  years  their  flesh  shall  waste  and 
be  dried  up  with  sorrow.  They  shall  become  as  miserable,  if  pos- 
sible, as  by  their  wanton  and  savage  cruelty  they  hav«  made  the 
brother  of  Henrietta. 

«  '  Henrietta,  I  foolishly  flattered  myself,  was  bound  to  me  by 
indissoluble  ties  of  nature,  flesh  of  my  flesh,  and  bone  of  my  bone. 
She  has  cast  me  off  j  she  treats  me  as  an  alien  to  her  blood :  she  re- 
gards 
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gards  me  with  indifference ;  she  places  her  delight  in  infilctirtg  on 
me  the  most  dreadful  injur}- .  By  heaven,  I  will  not  be  thus  treated 
with  impunity.  Thou  hast  rejected  me  ;  I  also  will  reject  thee.  I 
renounce  all  kindred.  All  weakness,  fondness,  tenderness  past, 
the  nameless  arts  and  endearments  by  which  thou  hast  wound  thy- 
self round  my  soul,  shall  preserve  no  traces  in  the  volume  of  my 
brain.  I  am  vengeance,  and  nothing  else.'  I  feel  that  1  have  no- 
thing of  human  nature  left  within  me.  '  My  heart  is  turned  to 
stone  :  I  strike  it,  and  it  hurts  my  hand.'  I  will  pursue  her  for 
ever.  If  she  has  children— Ha!  they  will  be  the  children  of  Clif- 
ford—living,  substantial  beings,  in  whom  the  blood  of  Clifford  and 
of  Mandeville  shall  be  mingled  together  ! — Can  nature  sustain  such 
monsters? — Will  not  the  demons  themselves,  tenants  of  the  deepest 
hell,  laugh  with  unhuman  joy  to  behold  them  ?— I  will  steal  tnem 
from  her;  I  will  teach  them  to  hate  her;  I  will  make  them  my 
instruments  of  vengeance.  How  it  will  delight  me,  what  mitiga- 
tion will  it  bring  to  the  fire  that  burns  within  me,  to  see  their  infant 
fingers  stream  with  their  parents'  blood !' 

"  Such  was  the  train  of  reflections  that  Holloway's  intelligence 
produced  within  me.  From  the  state  of  a  man,  palsied  with  asto- 
nishment and  horror,  which  was  the  first  effect,  1  mounted  into 
supernatural  energy."     Vol.  HI.  p.  319. 

And  what,  will  our  readers  guess,  was  the  first  act  of  this 
*'  supernatural  energy."  Thunder — lightning— blood — or  bul- 
lets ?  ■  No  such  tiling  :  he  orders  his  horse  and  canters  off. 

Before  parting  with  Mr.  Godwin,  we  must  make  one  serious 
objection  to  the  present  work.  The  perpetual  perversions  of 
Scripture  language,  to  dress  up  and  trick  out  his  own  self-sub- 
limities, are  at  once  disgusting  and  profase.  Mr.  Godwin  lias 
the  privilege  of  every  true  born  Englishman,  of  treatuig  the 
world  with  as  many  vagaries  as  he  may  think  fit,  but  he  must 
not  prostitute  the  language  of  Sacred  Writ  to  add  a  stimulus  to 
dullness,  or  a  zest  to  absurdity. 
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Lists  ofBiihops,  Deans,  Monarchs,  ^c.  Table  of  Dates; 
Notices  of  Monuments,  Sculpture,  <5)T.  Illustrated  bij  a 
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This  is  an  elegant  and  useful  little  work,  and  worthy  of  the 
we]l  earned  reputation  of  its  ingenious  author.     Its  object  and 

contents 
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contents  araJ  well-set  forth  in  the  title-page  ;  and  It  will  be  sufii- 
cient  ior  us  to  say,  that  Mr.  Britton  set-nis  faithfully  to  have 
performed  v. hat  he  undertook.  We  hope  he  will  receive  .suffi- 
cient encouragement  to  induce  him  to  proceed  with  the  proposed 
publication  of  a  snnilar  Vade-Mecum  to  each  of  our  cathedrala. 
The  traveller  will  then  be  enabled  t>.  furnish  himself,  at  a  cheap 
rate,  and  in  a  convenient  form,  with  that  information  respeclaig 
these  objects  of  national  curiosity  and  veneration,  which  he  will 
now  look  for  m  vain  in  the  tlnnsy  and  inaccurate  local  compila- 
tions,  by  a  strange  misnomer,  entitled  '^  guides." 
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'Ihe  Indian  Pilgrim;  or  the  Progress  of  the  Pilgrim  Nazareenee,  formerly 
cal'ed  Gi.onah  Purip  or  the  Slave  of  Sin,  from  the  City  of  the  Wrath  of  God  to 
tlie  City  ol  IMoiini  Zioii.     By  Mrs.  Sherwood.     12nio.     4s. 

A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chahners,  of  Glasgow,  on  the  distinctive  Characters 
of  the  Protestaa!  and  Iloraan  Cathnlic  Religion;  occasioiud  by  the  I'ublicatioii  of 
his  Sermon  for  ihe  Benefit  of  the  ilibernian  Society.  I3y  the  Rev.  Robert  Burns, 
one  of  the  Miiii»ttrs  of  Paisley.     Cs.  6ii. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  linglaiid,  opon  the  Efficacy  of  Baptism,  vin- 
dicated from  Misrepresentation.  Part.  II.  By  Richard  Laurence,  LL.D.  Regius 
i*rofessor  of  Hebrew,  and  Canon  of  Chri.st  Chinch,  &c.     5s. 

A  Reply  to  the  Rfiv.  Daniel  Wilson,  M.A.  in  Reply  to  his  "  Defence  of  the 
Church  i\iissioiiary  Society."     By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  S.  Carwithen,  ^1.  A.    Is.  fid. 

A  Reply  to  Mr,  Wilson's  Defence  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 
2s.  Gd.        _ 

Observation*  on  IMr.  Daniel  Wilson's  Defence  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  against  the  Objections  of  the  Rev.  Josiah  Thomas,  Archdeacon  of 
Balh.     Is. 

Free  Thoughts  on  the  Bath  Missionary  Society.  By  a  Friend  to  Coiisi*t- 
ency.     6d. 

A  Brief  Defence  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Bath,  against  the  Vehement  Attack  of 
the  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson,  A.M.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Letter  to  John  Haythorne, 
Esq.  Mayor  of  Bristol.  By  the  Author  of  Free  Thoughts  on  the  Bath  Missionary 
Society.     6d. 

Observations  on  the  Defence  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  agaiiisl  the 
Objections  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Bath.     By  Pileus  Quadratus.     Is. 

Letters  to  a  Friend  on  the  late  Attack  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Bath  upon  the 
Church  Missionary  Society ;  proving  that  his  Protest  is  identified  with  the  late 
Kpiscopal  Charges  and  Clerical  Pamphlets  against  the  Bible  Society  ;  and  demon- 
strating the  Existence  of  a  Confederacy  against  the  Fiiends  of  Vital  Religion,  on 
the  tart  of  certain  of  its  professed  Supjjorters ;  including  Observations  on  the 
Pamphlet  of  the  Rev.  R.  Lloyd  against  the  Bible  Society;  the  Modern  Tracts  of 
the  Bartlett's-builaings  Society;  the  Question  of  New  Churches  ;  the  Connection 
between  the  National  Establishments  and  the  State ;  and  various  other  interesting 
Topics,     By  a  Member  of  the  Church  of  England.     2s.  fid. 

I'hree  Points  of  Imputation  against  the  Clergy,  considered  and  refuted,  in  re- 
ferrnce  to  the  Protest  of  the  Rer.  Archdeacon  Thomas  against  the  Proceedings  of 
^he  Church  Missionary  Society.     By  Philalethes.     Is. 

A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Whitehead,  on  the  Question  of  Ecclesiastical  Juris- 
<liction  over  Voluntary  Charitable  Associations,  particularly  with  Reference  to  the 
Prutest  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Bath.  By  William  Albin  Garratt,  Esq.  IM.A.  Bar- 
sister  at  Law,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     Is. 

Thoughts  on  the  Expediency  of  repealing  the  t'.sury  Laws.  By  Edward  Coolce', 
!Esq.  -Middle  Temple.     2s. 

Observations  on  a  tSill,  introduced  into  Prirlinincnt  in  the  Session  of  1817,  for 
the  Amendment  of  the  Law  in  Respect  of  IModus  for  Tithes.  By  Ualjih  Ikune-, 
E.^eter.     4s. 

Anti-Duello;  or  the  Duel's  Anatomie;  a  Treatise  in  which  is  discussed  the 
lawfulness  and  Unlawfulness  of  Single  Combats.  First  printed  in  the  Year  1632, 
with  a  Preface  by  the  Editor.     2s. 

Considerations  on   the  Impolicy  and  Pernicious  Tendency  of  the  present  Ad 
niiiiistration  of  the  Poor  Laws,  with  Suggestions  for  Improving   the  Condition  ot 
the  Poor.     By  Charles  Jerram,  A.IyI.  Vjcar  of  Chobham,  and  one  of  His  Majesty's 
Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  of  Surrey,     8vo.     Ss. 

A  Supplement  to  Mr.  Barton's  Precedents  m  Conveyancing,  containing  as  well 
tlie  several  Assnraiices  there  referred  to  under  the  Head  of  Miscellanies,  as  also  a 
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comjtiete  Cull«ctlon  of  all  such  other  Assurances  a»  are  of  dally  Occurrence  iti 
rraciice,  &c.  By  .S.  P.  T.  Wilde,  Esq.  of  the  luiier  I'eaiplc,  Barrister  at  Law. 
2  vols.     8vo.     li;  16s. 

MEDlCAt. 

An  Essay  on  llie  Human  Enr,  descriptive  of  the  Causes  of  Deafness,  Modes  of 
relieving  those  Complaints,  Diseases  of  the  Eur,  or  \oises  in  the  Head:  with 
Cautions  highly  Interesting  to  Parents  as  to  the  Prevention  of  the  {ncreas*  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb.  By  VV.  Wright,  Esq.  Surgeon  Aurist  to  Her  Majesty, 
Bristol.     6s. 

A  Report  of  the  Loudon  Fever  Institution,  for  tlie  Year  1017:  containing  a 
Statement  of  the  Progress  of  Fever  to  the  31st  Deceraber  last,  and  the  Plan  of  the 
Institution  ;  with  the  Kules,  &c.  for  Prevention.      Is. 

Observations  on  tlie  Cure  and  Prevention  of  the  Contagious  Fever  now  prevalent 
in  the  City  of  Ediiiburr^h  and  its  Environ' ;  witii  an  Iminiry  into  the  Niiture  and 
Origin  of  the  specific  Poi'^on  producing  the  various  Forms  of  this  Disease  ;  the 
Means  necessary  for  preventing  the  Forra^ition,  as  well  as  arresting  the  Progress 
of  ilie  Contagion,  with  the  best  Chemical  Processes  for  that  Purpo-e.  By  J.  Yule, 
il.D.  F.ll.S.  Ed.  iNIeniber  of  the  Royal  Colle:,'e  of  Physicians,  and  one  oi"  the  Pbj- 
siciaiif  to  the  Public  Dispensary  of  Edinburgh,     lis.  (jd. 


HISTOHY. 

Travels  through  some  Parts  of  Germany,  Poland,  Moldavia,  and  Turkey.  By 
Adam  Neale,  M.D.  late  Phjiician  to  the  British  Embassy  at  Constantinople,  and 
Physician  to  the  Forces.     4to.     21.  2s. 

Letters  on  the  West  Indies.  By  James  Walker,  Esq.  late  of  Berbicc,  and 
Principal  .\gent  of  the  Commissioners  for  Crown  Property  in  South  America. 
8vo.     75. 

A  Walk  through  Switzerland,  in  Sept.  1816.     Ss. 

An  Account  of  the  War  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  South  of  France,  from  the 
Year  1803  to  1814  inclusive.  Illustrated  by  Plates.  By  Lieutenant  Colonel 
J.  T.  Jones,  Royal  Engineers,     8vo.     l5s. 

The  Possibility  of  approaching  the  North  Pole  asserted.  By  the  Hon.  Dainet 
Barrington.  A  New  Edition,  with  an  Appendix,  containing  Papers  on  the  same 
Subject,  and  on  a  North- We«t  Passage.     By  Colonel  Beaufoy,  F.R.S.  8vo.  93. 

Travels  of  His  Roy^l  Highness  the  Duke  D'Angouleme  through  the  Northern 
and  South-West  Departments  of  France,  in  October  and  November,  1817.  8vo. 

A  .Memoir  of  the  War  in  India,  conducted  by  General  Lord  Lake,  and  Major 
General  Sir  A.  Wellesley,  Duke  of  Wellington",  from  the  Year  J  803  to  1806,  on 
the  Banks  of  the  Hyphaiiis.  With  Historical  Sketches,  Topographical  Descriptions, 
and  Statistical  Observations.  Illustrated  by  Maps  and  Plans.  By  Major  Thorn, 
*i5th  Dragoons.     4to.     21.  I'is.  ed. 

Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  By  Lucy  Aikin.  2  vols.  8vo. 
11.  5s. 

BioGRApnr. 

Letters  from  tlie  Abb6  Edgeworth  to  Ids  Friends,  written  between  the  Years 
1777  and  1807,  with  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  including  some  Account  of  the  late 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cork,  Dr.  Moyian.  and  Letters  to  hira  from  the  Right 
Hon.  Edmund  Burke,  and  other  Persons  of  Distinction.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  R. 
England.     Svo.     8s. 

Sketches  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Patrick  Henry,  late  Governor  of  Virginia, 
lie.  and  one  of  the  Founders  of  the  American  Revolution.  By  W,  Wirt.  Svo. 
16s. 

Bonaparte's 
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POLITICAL. 

Bonaparte's  Reply  to  Lord  Bathursfs  Speech.     4':. 

An  Inquiry  whether  Crime  and  Misery  are  produced  or  prevented  by  our  pre- 
sent System  of  Prison  Discipline,  illustrated  by  DescrTpiioiis  of  the  Borouglj 
Compter,  Tothiil-fields,  the  Gaols  of  St.  All).urs  and  Guiltord,  the  Gaol  at  Bury, 
the  Maisoii  dc  Force  at  (Jhent,  the  Philadelphia  Prison,  the  Penitentiary  at  iMill- 
barik,  and  Proceedings  of  the  Ladies'  Coniaiittee  at  Ne«g;i;-;.  ]jy  Thomas  Fowell 
Buxton.     8vo.     5s. 

TheCries  of  the  People,  addressed  to  the  Kinj;,  the  Ministry*  and  the  French 
Nation.     By  M.  Crevel,  late  Private  Secretary  to  Prince  Talleyrand.     8vo.     3s. 

On  the  approaching  Crisis  ;  or,  on  the  lnii)racticabiiity  and  Injustice  of  resuming 
Cash  Payments  at  the  Bank  ni  July,  1818;  and  on  the  JMcans  of  elevating  the  in- 
ternal Prosperity  of  the  British  Lmpire  to  a  IJcight  liithcrto  unparalleled,  by  a 
j\idicioas  Application  of  the  Prohts  derived  from  a  farther  Suspension  of  Payments 
m  Cash.     By  the  Plight  Hon.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart.     2s. 

Observations  on  the  Impolicy  ol  permuting  the  Exportation  of  British  Wool, 
and  of  preventing  the  free  Importation  of  Foreign  Wool.  By  John  Waitland,  Esq. 
M.P.     3s. 

Documents  connected  with  the  Question  of  Reform  in  the  Boroughs  of  Scotland, 
ovo.     2s.  f)d. 

Proceeduigsof  the  Guildry  of  Edinburgh  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Corporation,  on 
December  16,  1817.     i3vo.     Is.  6d, 

Beniarks  on  the  recent  State  Trials,  and  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Disaffection 
in  the  Connlry.  To  which  are  annexed,  Letters  to  and  from  the  Lord  Bishoj)  ol" 
Norwich  on  the  Tendency  of  his  Public  Opinions.  By  William  Firth,  Esq.  Ser- 
jeant at  Law.     8vo.     lOs.  6d. 

POETRV. 

Beppo:   a  Venetian  Story,     8vo.     3s.  6d. 

Religio  Clerici :   a  Churchman's  Epistle.      8vo.     .3s. 

Adhelm  and  EthelSed,  a  Metrical  Story.     By  J.  J.  Ripley,  Esq.     5s.  Gd. 

Tasso's  Jerusalem  delivered;  an  Heroic  Poem:  with  ISotes,  and  occasional 
Illustrations.  Translated  by  tlie  Rev.  J.  H.  Hunt,  A.M.  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.     2  vols.     8vo.     J  I.  TO*. 

Astarte,  a  Sicilian  Tale,  and  other  Poems.  By  the  Author  of  Melancholy 
Hours.     7s. 

Llewelyn  Ap  Yorwerth  :  a  Poem  in  Five  Cantos.  By  W.  E.  ]Mpredith,  Esq.    5s. 

The  Crucifixion :  a  Poem,  written  for  Good  Friday.  To  which  is  added,  ai\ 
Ode  for  Easter  Day.     By  a  Lady.     ys.  6d, 

Poems  written  by  Somebody:  most  respectfully  dedicated  to  Nobody:  and 
intended  for  Everybody  who  can  read.     3s.  66. 

DRAMA. 

The  Bride  of  Abydos,  a  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts,  founded  on  the  Bride  of  Abydos- 
and  the  Corsair  ot  Lord  Byron.     8vo.     3s.  (5d. 

Zunia,  or  the  Tree  of  Health,  an  Opera,  in  Three  Acts,  at  Covent  Garden.  By 
Thomas  Dibdin.  Esq.     2s.  6d. 

Rob  Roy  Macgregor,  an  Opera.     3s. 

NOVELS. 

Tales  of  my  Landlady.  By  aa  Assistant  to  the  Schoolmaster  of  Gendercloueh, 
3  vols.     11.  is. 

_  Benignity,  or  the  Ways  of  Happiness.     A  serious  Novel,  selected  (with  addi- 
tional   Convcisatlons)   from  the   Worlds   of   ilexny   Brooke,  Esq.     By  a  Lady. 
12nio.     3s. 
The  Steyne.     3  rol.s.     11.  Is. 

Woman, 
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Wornat),  or  Minor  Maxims.     2  vols.     Us. 
Danetliviii,  or  the  Visit  to  Paris.     4  vols.     11.  iis. 
Marriage.     3  vols.     11,  Is. 

MISCELLA.MIE3. 

A  Review  of  the  Domestic  Fiiheries  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  Robert 
Frazer,  Esq.     4to.      18s. 

Two  Letters  to  die  Hev.  Dr.  Chalmers,  on  hi-s  Propos;U  for  increasing  the  Num- 
ber of  Churches  in  Glasgow.     8vo.     Is. 

A  Letter  to  J.  T.  Bcaiimont.  Ksq.  F.A.S.  &c.  &c.  in  Reply  to  the  Substance  of 
3.  Speech  delivered  by  him  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  on  January  26, 1818, 
and  recently  published,  shewing  the  Fallacy  of  Mr.  Beaumont's  Statements  iu 
reference  to  the  Prices  of  Malt  and  Hops,  and  Duty  on  Strong  Beer.  By  Robert 
Drury,  Brewer.     6d. 

An  Liiproved  System  of  Book-keeping,  l>eing  an  Introduction  to  Papps*  Tni- 
prored  Account  Books,  for  which  he  has  obtained  His  Majesty's  Royal  Letters 
Patent.     By  Thomas  Papps,  Accountant.     4to.     15s. 

Observations  or^tiie  State  of  Ireland,  principally  directed  to  its  Agriculture  and 
Rural  Population  ;  in  a  Series  of  Letters  written  mi  a  Tour  through  that  Country. 
By  J.  C.  Curwen,  Esq.  M.P.     2  vols.     II.  Is. 

A  Theory  of  the  Moral  and  Piiysical  System  of  the  Universe,  demonstrated  by 
Analogy  ;  in  which  the  Elements  of  general  Science  are  explained  upon  a  Prin- 
ciple entirely  new.  By  F.  M.  Macuab,  Esq.  Solicitor  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Scotland. 

The  Cambridge  University  Calendar  for  1818.     6s. 

Scientific  Tables;  or  the  Juvenile  Student's  Classical  Guide  to  the  Sciences, 
4lo.     II.  5s. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

WORKS    IN    THE    PRESS. 

The  Fourth  and  Last  Canto  of  Childe  Harold,  will  be  pub- 
lished on  the  14th  of  April.  It  forms,  with  the  Notes,  an  oc- 
tavo volume.  At  the  same  time  will  be  published  a  Volume, 
entitled  Historical  Illustrations  of  the  Fourth  Canto  of  Childe 
Harold.     By  John  HoOhouse,  Esq. 

Air.  Hallam's  I'iezo  of  the  State  of  Europe  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  will  be  published  in  April,  in  two  Volumes  4to» 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Hodgson,  the  translator  of  Juven,id,  &.C. 
has  in  the  press  a  Poem,  entitled  The  Friends,  which  will  be 
published  in  a  few  days. 

The  first  number  of  ^7/'.  HakeiciWs  Picturesque  Tour  of 
Ititly,  illustrative  of,  and  with  references  to,  the  Text  of  Addi- 
.son,  Eustace  and  Forsyth's  Travels,  will  be  published  on  the 
tirst  of  ]SIay,  with  Plates  Ijy  Cooke,  Pi/e,  Scott,  Titlcr,  S)C.  Sic. 

]\^r.  Milmans  new  Poem,  entitled  Samar,  Lord  of  the 
Bright  City,  will  make  an  octavo  Volume,  and  will  be  ready 
early  in  April. 

^  curious  and  interesting  MS.  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  King, 
i^f  St,  Marfti,  Oxford;  has  I'alely  been  discovered,  containing 
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Anecdotes  and  Reminiscences  of  his  Own  Times,  and  will  be 
published  immediately. 

The  Author  of  Curiosities  of  lAterature  has  nearly  ready  for 
pubhcatioii  a  workj  on  the  Lilerari^  Character^  illustrated  by 
the  History  of  Men  of  Genius,  draiai  from  their  oven  Feelings 
and  Confessions. 

Mr.  llcnrjj  Bankes,  M.P.  has  compleated  The  Civil  atid 
Constitutional  History  of  Rome,  from  its  Foundation  to  the 
jige  of  Augustus,  which  will  appear  in  a  few  days,  in  two  Vo- 
lumes, octavo. 

Mr.  Macdonald  Kenneirs  Journey  through  Aisa  Minor, 
Armenia,  and  Koordistan,  will  be  published  in  April. 

A  new  Volume,  On  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Ware,  is  in  the  press. 

Mr.  T.  Yeates  will  shortly  publish  a  work,  entitled  Indian 
Church  History,  or  Notices  relating  to  the  fii'st  planting  of  the 
Gospel  in  Syria,  M esopotaynia,  and  India.  Compiled  chiefly 
from  the  St/rian  Chronicles,  with  an  account  of  the  first  Chris- 
tian Missions  in  China. 

Two  Volumes  of  Sermons,  on  Practical  Subjects,  by  Dr. 
William  Barrow,  Prebendary  of  Southwell,  will  be  published 
m  the  course  of  the  month  of  April. 

A  Volume  of  Sermons,  by  the  Rev.  James  Brycc,  of  Cal- 
cutta, is  in  the  press. 

Mr.  S.  F.  Gray,  Apothecary,  and  Teacher  of  Botany  and 
Materia  Medlca,  has  in  the  press  a  work,  intended  to  serve  as 
a  Supplement  to  the  several  Pharmacopeias,  containing  the  me- 
dical use  of  all  such  Plants  as  have  been  hitherto  examined,  and 
an  arrangement  of  them. 

Mr.  A.  Schreiber  is  printing  a  work,  entitled  The  Traveller  » 
Guide  dozi'n  the  Rhine;  describing  the  modes  of  conveyance, 
the  picturesque  scenery,  and  such  other  objects  as  can  interest  a 
stranger,  or  facilitate  his  journey  ;  with  a  large  Map  of  the 
Rhine. 

The  Second  Volume  of  Mr.  Woodhouse's  Astronomy,  con- 
taining the  physical  part. 


ERRATA  in  our  last  Number. 

P.  137.  1.  -    for  "  civil  and  religions,"  read  "  religious  and  civil" 
P.  141.  1.  15.  —  "  less,"  read  "  ass" 

1.  18.  —  "  to,"  read  '*  in" 
P.  195.  1.  17.  —  "  more,"  read  "once" 
P.  ]<)7.  1.  12.  —  "  approximating,"  read  "  approachino;" 

1.  27.  —  "  proved,"  read  *<  formed" 
P.  214.  I.  2.     —  "  declare,"  read  '*  declaim" 


tHE 

BRITISH  CRITIC 

FOR,  APRIL,  1818. 


Art.  I.  I'he  Doctriiie  of  Regeneration,  as  identified  mth  Bap-  , 
tism,  and  distinct  from  Renovation  investigated,  in  an  Essay  on 
Baptism  as  an  Ordinance  of  Christ ;  as  His  appointed  Means 
of  Regeneration  from  Original  Sin,  and  as  such  a  Means  of 
Grace  necessary  to  Salvation ;  and  on  the  Difference  between 
Baptismal  Regeneration,  and  the  subsequent  Renezcals  of  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  to  which  was  adjudged  a  Premium  of  Fifty 
Pounds,  by  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
and  Church  Union  in  the  Diocese  of  St.  Davias.  By 
Hector  Davies  Morgan,  M.  A,  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford ; 
Minister  of  Castle  Hedingham,  Essex;  and  Chaplain  to  the 
Right  Honourable  Lord  Kenyan,  8vo.  7^2  pp.  Oxford, 
Parker;  London,  Rivingtons.      181?. 

Art.  II.  A  theological  Enquiry  into  the  Sacrament  of  Bap- 
tism, and  the  Nature  of  Baptismal  Regeneration :  in  five 
Discourses  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in 
April,  1817.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Benson,  M.A.  Member  of 
Trinity  College,  and  Lecturer  of  St.  Johns,  Netccaslle-upon- 
Tyne.      110  pp.     Rivingtons.     1817.  ___        ■ 

Art.  hi.  The  Doctrine  of  Regeneration  practically  consi- 
dered ;  a  Sermon,  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford, 
at  Saint  Mary's,  on  Monday,  February  9.4!f  1817  ;  being  St-. 
Matthias'  Day.  By  Daniel  Wilson,  M,  A.  of  St.  Edmund 
Hall,  Oxford  ,•  a?id  Minister  of 'St.  Johns  Chapel,  Bedford 
Row,  London.     8vo.     56  pp.     Hatchard.     1817- 

«   Where  the   Scripture  is  silent,"  said  the  excellent   Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  "  the  Church  is  ray  text;  wheie  that  speaks, 
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'tis  but  my  comment."  We  may  add,  where  the  text  and  the 
comment  are  clearly  in  miison,  we  have  the  best  authority  that 
can  be  required,  whether  it  be  to  determine  our  faith,  or  to 
regulate  our  conduct. 

in  the  unhappy  and  protracted  controversy,  which  has  sub- 
sisted on  the  subject  of  Kegeneralion,  and  is  the  more  to  be 
lamented,  because  it  has  been  carried  on  between  those  who 
profess  themselves  (and  we  have  no  doubt  with  equal  sincerity) 
members  of  the  established  Church,  the  ancient  maxim, "  Magna 
est  Veritas  el  prceiolebit,'"  has  been  strikingly  verified.  We  do 
not  mean,  that  either  of  the  contending  parties  have  acknowledged 
themselves  convinced  and  satisfied  with  the  arguments  of  their 
opponents  ;  this,  though  a  consummation  of  theological  debate, 
always  to  be  desired,  our  experience  of  human  infirmily,  affords 
us  little  room  to  hope  for  in  any  case;  and  least  of  ail,  if  in 
searching  for  truth,  the  thirst  has  been  quenched,  not  at  the 
fountain  of  livin<r  waters,  but  at  the  cisterns  of  Calvinism.  Those 
who  have  drunk  at  this  polluted  source,  cannot  understand,  or 
will  not  admit,  the  plainest  scripture  (we  assert  only  what  we 
have  found,  not  without  pain,  to  be  the  fact)  if  it  speaks  a  lan- 
guage repugnant  to  their  pre-conceived  notions.  The  revealed 
word  says,  Christ  "  died  for  all,"  (I  Cor.  v.  15.)  and  *'  tasted 
death  for  every  man."  (Ileb.  ii.  9.)  The  follower  of  Calvin  says, 
he  died,  not  for  all,  but  for  a  part,  for  the  elect  only.  Lan- 
guage cannot  be  more  decisive  on  any  subject ;  and,  therefore, 
though  the  doctrine  of  Regeneration  is  laid  down  in  Scripture  in 
Terms  sufficiently  precise,  we  are  not  surprised  to  lind,  that  the 
Calvinist  can  resist  its  evidence.  But  if  the  enquirer  is  not 
blinded  with  erroneous  systems,  if  he  is  calm,  dispassionate,  and 
humble,  ready  to  follow  truth^  wherever  it  may  lead,  he  will  not 
be  without  guides  for  hia  direction  ;  tlie  language  of  Scripture, 
and  the  consonant  doctiine  of  our  Church,  on  this  highly  im- 
portant subject,  have  been  deduced  and  established  with  the 
clearest  evidence,  by  many  able  writers,  who  have  come  forward 
on  the  occasion,  and  particularly  by  Mr.  Morgan,  in  the  work 
liow  before  us,  of  which  we  hasten  to  make  our  report ;  pre- 
mising only  a  few  observations,  which  seem  to  bear  directly  on 
tlje  question,  and  having,  perhaps,  not  been  anticipated,  may 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  our  review  of  this  tract,  and  of  two 
Others,  on  the  subject,  which  remain  to  be  noticed. 

The  Christian  religion  is  a  covenant  between  God  and  man, 
made  bv  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  the  ratification" of 
any  covenant,  the  person  admitted  into  it  becomes  entitled  to  all 
its  privileges  ;  immediately  to  such  as  are  immediate,  and  to 
such  as  are  remote  or  reversionary,  on  continuance  in  the  cove- 
nant, and  punctual  performaace  of  its  conditions.    The  benefits 
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of  the  Christian  covenant  are,  pardon  of  sin,  the  aid  of  the 
Holy  Spirit^  and  everlastina;  life.  This  new  dispensation,  or 
covenant,  is  compared,  in  Holy  Scripture,  to  many  of  those 
covenants,  whjch  are  common  among  men  ;  to  which,  therefore, 
\ve  are  snre,  in  its  general  nature,  it  bears  a  close  re3en)blance. 
It  is  assimilated  to  the  contract  between  husband  and  wife,  be- 
tween master  and  servant,  between  a  sovereign,  or  genera),  and 
the  soldiers  who  serve  under  him,  between  a  man  and  the  son 
whom  he  adopts  ;  and  to  the  admission  of  strangers  to  be  free  of 
a  city,  or  denizens  of  a  kingdom,  to  which  ihey  do  not  by  bn'th 
belong. 

Now,  in  all  these  engagements,  besides  express  stipulations 
of  duly,  there  is  another  circumstance  of  common  agreement  or 
identity  :  ihey,  one  and  all,  have  in  them  a  virtual  deed  of 
amncsti/.  The  past  conduct,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  the  per- 
son admitted,  is  forgiven  or  cancelled ;  he  is  received  for 
better,  for  worse  ;  and  if  he  acquit  himself  honourably  and  v\ell 
in  his  new  situation,  the  honours  and  rewards  of  it  attach  to  him. 
What  human  covenants  suppose,  the  Gospel  effects ;  by  the  blood 
of  the  new  covenant  our  sins  are  done  away ;  and  the  seal  of 
this  covenant,  or  mode  of  admission  into  it,  is  baptism  ;  whence 
the  exhortation  is,  "  Arise,  and  be  baptized,  and  wash  azmy  thy 
sins,  calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord."  (Acts  xxii.  1(1)  And 
the  immediate  effect  of  this  baptismal  washing  is  sanctitication, 
or  the  being-made  holy  before  God,  and  the  consequence  of  that 
is  justification,  or  acceptance  in  his  sight,  through  the  merits  of 
the  Redeemer  :  "  Ye  are  washed,"  the  Apostle  says  to  those 
who  hud  been  Gentiles,  [j/e  have  zoashed  yourselves,  or  been 
washed  in  baptism,  aTXikvaa.a'bB,  the  same  word  as  before  in  the 
Acts,  which  is  found  in  these  two  passages  only  \\  *•'  but  ye  are 
sanctified,  but  ye  are  justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God."  (1  Cor.  vi.  1 !.) 

A  very  rapid  sketch  or  abstract  of  Mr.  Morgan's  Essay  may 
suffice,  as  the  tract  itself  is  short,  and  an  analysis  of  the  aigu- 
ment  is  prefixed  to  it,  by  which  the  reader  may  see  at  once 
what  is  contained  in  the  several  sections,  into  which  it  is  divided. 
Me  first  of  all  considers  the  scriptural  use  of  the  term  Regene- 
ration or  New  Birth,  which  is  clearly  and  unequivocally  applied 
to  baptism  by  St.  Paul,  (Titus  iii.  4 — T-)  as  the  equivalent  ex- 
pressions, "  born  again,"  *'  born  of  water  and  the  Spirit,"  are 
by  our  Lord,  in  his  discourse  with  Nict)deinus.  He  then  ob- 
serves, from  Wall  and  others,  who  have  fully  investigated  the 
sulijcct,  that  this  use  of  the  term  was  familiar  to  the  Jews,  who 
applied  it  to  the  admission  of  proselytes  by  baptism,  one  of  the 
initiatory  ceremonies  (circumcision  being  another)  which  had 
JiBmejBorially  been  used  by  them  on  that  occasion  ;  and  that  the 
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early  fathers,  from  Justin  Martyr  and  Irenzeus,  in  the  second 
century,  down  to  Chrysostom  and  Augustin,  at  the  close  of  the 
fourth,  apply  it  to  Christian  baptism,  and  to  baptism  only.  The 
divine  authority  of  baptism,  the  qualifications  and  eftects,  and 
the  tigurative  descriptions  of  it,  are  then  considered. 

"  The  only  difference  between  the  terms  baptism  and  regenera- 
tion is,  that  the  one  more  fully  designates  the  intefnal  and  spiritual 
effifacy,  the  other,  tlie  outward  and  visible  sign  of  this  holy  sacra- 
ment ;  but  neither  is  there  baptism  without  regeneration,  nor  rege- 
neration distinct  from  baptism."     P.  40. 

Regeneration  is  then  contrasted  with  renovation.  It  is  a  single 
act.  Complete  at  once,  and  not  to  be  repealed.  As  there  is  but 
one  birth,  so  tjiere  is  but  one  regeneration  ;  but  renovation  is 
gradual  and  progressive  ;  always  wanted,  but  not  always  possessed 
in  the  same  degree.  From  his  cradle  to  his  grave,  man  requires 
to  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  his  mind.      P.  41. 

In  the  concluding  section,  the  sense  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  ascertained  from  the  Articles,  the  Homilies,  and  Li- 
turgy ;  in  all  which  it  is  shewn,  that  she  holds  tiie  identity  of 
baptism  and  regeneration. 

"  In  the  form  of  baptism,  we  pray,  that  the  person  to  be  bap- 
tized may  be  born  again.  Immediately  after  baptism,  the  child  is 
unequivocally  pronounced  to  be  rsgencrate ;  and  thanksgiving  i* 
offered  to  God,  that  it  hath  pleased  him  to  regenerate  the  child  with 
his  Holy  Spirit."     P.  47. 

In  a  late  number  *,  we  commended  Mr.  Morgan's  valuable 
Essay  on  the  Platform  of  the  Christian  Church.  We  observi; 
with  pleasure,  in  this  his  second  successful  attempt,  after  the 
interval  of  a  year  only,  his  style  and  manner  are  greatly  improved- 
The  language  is  polished  and  accurate  ;  there  is  nothing  deficient, 
nothing  redundant ;  scarcely  a  single  word  which  we  would  wisit 
to  alter  or  expnnge,  except  in  the  translation  of  a  passage  of 
Justin  Martyr: 

"  They  are  regenerated  according  to  the  same  mode  of  regenera- 
tion by  which  we  ourselves  were  regenerated,  for  they  are  washed 
with  water,  in  the  name  of  the  Father  of  the  universe,  anti  the  Lord 
God,  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  P.  17. 

We  can  hardly  suppose  Mr.  M.  to  be  unapprized  of  Mr. 
Sharpe's  rule  respecting  the  Greek  definitive  article.  He  per- 
haps was  led  into  a  mistake  by  following  some  one  of  those 
modern  authors,  to  whom  he  refers  for  the  quotation.     Certain 
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it  «s,  that  if,  as  in  this  translation,  the  strict  order  of  the  originat 
words  is  retained^  and  should  be  even.  The  true  import  and 
construction  of  such  passages  was  felt,  a)id  known,  we  presume;, 
by  all  good  scholars,  before  Mr.  Sharpe's  canon  was  established. 
And,  therefore,  Dr.  Wall,  one  of  those  referred  to  by  Mr.  Mor- 
gan, with  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  original,  renders  the 
passage  thus  : 

"  They  are  regenerated  by  the  same  way  of  regeneration  by  which 
we  were  regeneraled  :  for  they  art-  washed  with  water  in  the  name 
of  God  the  Father  and  Lord  of  all  things,  and  of  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit."     Hist,  of  Bapt.  i.  21. 

We  subjoin  a  short  extract,  not  perhaps  better  than  many 
xvhich  might  be  selected,  bat  containing  clear,  correct,  and  sub- 
stantial doctrine. 

**  Regeneration  is  an  act  which  is  brought  to  im'medinte  perfection, 
and  does  not  admit  of  subsequent  improvement. — There  is  no  ex- 
hortation to  practise  it  as  a  duty  ;  there  is  no  recommendation  to 
pray  for  it  as  a  gift  of  promise  ;  there  is  no  encouragement  to  wait 
for  it  as  an  object  of  hope.  The  gift  has  been  given,  aud  is  not  to 
be  repeated  at  any  future  period.  Even  where  the  word  might  he 
reasonably  expected  to  occur,  another  word  is,  as  it  were^  cau- 
tiously and  scrupulously  substituted.  Concerning  them,  who,  hav- 
ing been  made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  afterwards  fell  from 
the  state  of  grace,  it  is  not  said,  that  it  is  impossible  to  regenerate 
them,  but  to  renew  them.  (Heb.  vi.  4.  6.)  The  reason  is  obvious; 
as  there  is  but  one  baptism,  and  regeneration  is  identified  with  it, 
there  is  but  one  regeneration.  In  this  text  also,  the  impossibility, 
or  extreme  difficulty,  of  renewing  some  persons,  implies  the  possi- 
bility of  renewing  others,  and  shews  that  renovation  may  be  reite- 
rated;  as  in  the  instances  of  Peter  and  of  David,  it  will  not  be 
denied,  that  they  received  grace,  that  they  fell  from  grace,  and 
tliat  they  were  restored  to  grace. — Renovation  is  therefore  the 
object  both  of  prayer  and  exhortation,  and  consequently,  not 
complete,  but  capable  of  improvement."     P.  40. 

The  fcister  University  (and  may  they  ever  walk  together  as 
sisters,  hand  in  hand  and  pari  passu,  in  the  path  of  orthodoxy 
and  truth  !)  has  here  produced,  by  one  of  her  sons,  a  clear  and 
intelligent  little  volume,  in  which  a  subject  io  great  measure  the 
same  as  that  which  engaged  the  attention  of  Mr.  Morgan,  is 
ably  discussed.  Both  writers  are  to  us  personally  unknown,  but 
\V€  honour  and  esteem  them  both  "  for  their  works'  sake." 

We  cannot  more  properly  introduce  Mr.  Benson  to  our 
readers,  than  by  quoting  part  of  his  own  advertisement.  He 
says, 

"  ''y  attention  was  first  more  particularly  directed  to  the  sub- 
Jcc.  o>  the  following  Discourse*,   by  tlie  request  of  an  individual, 
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whose  Baptism  had  been  nei^lectedin  infancy,  and  who,  after  having 
grown  up  to  ^cd^s  of  maturity  and  attended  the  service  of  the 
Church,  feit  dubious  with  regard  to  the  necessity  and  advantages  of 
receiving  that  sacrament.  In  the  course  nf  the  extended  and  serious 
enquiry,  to  which  this  circumstance  gave  rise,  I  was  naturally  led 
to  consider  the  present  cotitroversy  upon  Regeneration  ;  and,  after 
having  formed  a  mature  and  deliberate  opinion,  I  drew  up  my  sen- 
timents in  the  following  form,  and  delivered  them  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  as  one  of  the  Preachers  for  18 1 7.  The 
reception  which  they  then  met  with,  has  induced  me  to  lay  them 
before  the  public. 

"  I  should  not  have  entered  upon  so  immaterial  a  statenient,  as 
the  origin  (if  the  present  publication,  had  I  not  been  anxious  to 
shew,  tl-at  I  did  not  sit  (town  to  the  investigation  as  the  determined 
advocate  of  a  |  re-conceived  opinion^  but  as  an  impartial  enquirer, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  satif-fying,  if  possible,  the  conscientious 
scruples  of  an  individual  upon  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  Baptism. 
The  nsult,  whether  true  or  false,  in  which  that  enquiry  has 
issued,  was  unpremeditated  ;  and  if  I  had  any  prejudices  to  com- 
bat, they  certainly  would  have  led  to  a  conclusion  considerably 
different  irom  that  which  I  have  ultimately  adopted." 

This  cai.did  statement  of  the  occasion  of  an  enquiry,  dili- 
gently  j/roseciited  and  happily  terminaied,  cannot  fail  to  interest 
the  leadtr. 

In  the  lirst  Discourse,  on  I  Pet.  iii.  21.  Mr.  Benson  considers 
the  institutiuii  and  nature  of  Christian  Baptism.  In  the  second, 
on  Acts  ii.  38.  he  shews  the  necessity  and  efficacy  of  the  baptism  of 
adults.  In  the  thud,  on  Mark  x.  14  he  evinces  the  propriety  and 
efficacy  of  the  baptism  of  infants.  i\nd  in  the  fourth  and  fifth,  on 
John  lii.  3.  5.  he  considers  the  nature  of  bap;tisnial  regeneration, 
and  sati^fcictorily  obviates  the  objections  of  those,  who  have 
aitentpted  to  shew,  that  regeneration  is  diatinct  from  baptism. 

The  doctrine  of  holy  Scripture  and  of  our  Church,  on  the 
several  branches  of  ihe  subject  here  mentioned,  is  carefully  in- 
vestigated, stated  with  precision,  and  proved  with  ability.  Wc 
content  ourselves  with  adducing  a  preliminary  observation,  de- 
monstrative of  a  point  of  high  importance,  which,  in  these  days, 
is  lightly  regarded,  the  authority  of  Christ's  duly  appointed 
ministers,  in  other  parts  of  their  sacred  office,  as  well  as  in  the 
administration  of  baptism. 

"  Whatever  is  done  by  any  servant  at  the  command,  and  with 
the  authority  of  his  niasier,  may  be  said  to  be  virtually  done  by 
the  master  himself,  and  so  far  as  the  form  and  the  commission  of 
the  master  extend,  will  in  all  cases  be  eflicaciuus  to  the  end  pro- 
posed. Those  Christians,  therefore,  in  every  age,  who  have  been 
duly  and  rightly  baptized,  may  be  considered  to  have  been,  in  fact, 
baptized  by  Jesus  himself,  through  the  hands  of  his  niinisters,  and 
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all  the  legitimate  effects  of  the  administration  of  the  ordinance  to 
have  debCc'iuled  with  full  force  upon  their  heads  and  hearts.  It  is 
the  same  now  as  it  was  in  the  original  promulgation  of  the  Gospel, 
and  Jesus  may  now  also,  as  then,  be  said,  "  to  baptize  many  dis- 
ciples, though  Jesus  himself  baptize  not,"  but  only  his  ministers. 
If  tlien,  we  examine  the  terms  of  the  commission  which  was  given 
to  the  Apostles,  we  shall  find  that  it  delegated  to  them  an  authority 
of  the  most  unlimited  and  unsuspicious  nature.  Lo,  I  am  with  \ 
you,  says  our  Saviour,  I,  to  whom  all  power  is  given  ia  heaven 
and  ill  earth,  I  am  present  with  you  alway  in  the  fulness  of  that 
powir  unto  tht  end  of  the  world. — After  this  positive  and  solemn 
declaration,  it  were  surely  something  mure  than  a  weakness  of 
faith  in  the  words,  something  more  than  a  want  of  reverence  for 
the  character  of  Jesus,  to  doubt  the  energetic  and  effectual  opera- 
lion  ot  the  ministerial  work  of  baptism,  or  to  deny  in  any  case  the 
viniversal  efficacy  of  its  legitimate  administration."     P.  3. 

To  the  justice  of  these  remarks  we  unreservedly  subscribe ; 
in  tlie  wording  of  them,  we  feel  it  incumbent  on  us  to  remark, 
there  is,  we  are  persuaded  an  unintentional,  but  at  least,  an  ap- 
parent, '^  want  of  reverence  for  the  character"  of  our  Lord,  in 
using  the  name  Jesus,  witliout  epithet  or  adjunct,  instead  of 
Christ,  or  Saviour,  or  some  otiier  of  his  holy  titles.  And  we 
are  sorry  to  observe,  that  tliis  mode  of  speaking  occurs,  not 
seld;>m,  in  other  passages,  where  no  text  of  Scripture,  as  here, 
might  lead  to,  and,  in  a  certain  degree,  excuse  it.  Thus  we  have, 
*'  baptism  was  ordained  by  Jesus ;"  '*  the  warrant  of  Jesus  ;" 
*'  the  blood  of  .Jesus  ;"  *''  repentance  was  unnecessary  for  Jesus;" 
"  Jesus  concluded  his  commission  ;"  "  the  resurrection  of  Jesus;" 
"  the  redemption  of  Jesus  ;"  '^  Jesus  has  sanctified  and  cleansed;" 
or,  in  one  word,  regenerated,"  his  Church,  with  the  washing  of 
water  as  well  as  the  word  ;"  wherw  the  passage  quoted  (Ephes.  v. 
2j,  '2().)  has  *■'  Christ."  "  If  the  baptism  of  John  was  capable 
of  producing  such  beueficid  eti'ecis,  how  much  more  efficacious 
must  not  the  baptism  of  Jesus  be  ?" 

'^riiis  hastv  and  degrading  m;)de  of  using  the  awful  name  of 
Jesus,  at  which  every  knee,  in  heav.'n  and  ni  earth,  is  reqmrea 
to  bow,  originated,  we  believe,  in  the  pert  familiarity  of  schis- 
matics and  enthusiasts:  Mr.  Benson,  we  are  convinced,  has 
fallen  unwarily  into  the  practice  ;  and  we  doubt  not  that,  oa 
consideration,  he  will  fully  agree  with  us,  that  it  is  very  unbe- 
coming in  those  who  believe,  that  "  Jesus  is  tlie  Lord." 

The  author  of  the  Sermon  preached  before  the  University 
of  Oxford,  styles  himself.  Minister  of  St.  John's  Chapel, 
Bedford  Flow,  and  presuming  that  he  aitewds  to  the  proper 
duties  of  his  chapel,  it  might  be  concluded,  that  private  conve- 
nience had  induced  a  clergyman,  resident  in  London,  to  print 
his  sermon  where  he  might  personally  superintend  its  progress 
through  the  press.     So  far  all  is  fair  and  plausible.     But  in  the 

history 
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history  of  this  business,  there  is,  if  we  are  well  informed^  some- 
thing, of  which  our  readers  ought  to  be  apj3rized. 

The  Discourse,  after  it  had  been  delivered  from  the  pulpit^ 
having  no  doubt  been  written  with  a  view  to  the  press,  was  ten- 
dered, in  the  usual  way,  to  the  Vice  Chance]k>r,  for  his  iinpri- 
matur ;  v\hich  was  refused,  and  the  manuscript  sent  back  to  the 
author.     'J'his  refusal  of  the  University,  the  faithful   ally   and 
guardian  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  sanction  the  sermon  with 
the  seal  of  her  authority,  was  a  circumstance  which  would  have 
deterred  one  of  her  modest  and  ingenuous  sons  from  all  thoughts 
of  publishing  what  she  had  so  pointedly  disapproved.     But  the 
sair.t^cause,  whether  uant  of  judgment,  or  want  of  respect  for  his 
learned  audience,  which  in(]uced  the  preacher  to  abandon  the 
important  doctrine  of  the  day,  the  divine  appointment  of  Mat- 
thias in  the  room  of  lire  traitor  Judas,  and  to  brmg  forward  a 
point  of  controversy,  impelled  him  to  print  at  all  hazaids ;  and 
the  printers  in  the  metropolis,  are  not  to  be  supposed  capable  or 
desirous  of  examining  very  rigidly,,  whether  the   works  which 
they  issue,  are  orthodox  or  otherwise.     Forth  comes   the   Ser- 
TXion  therefore,  of  no  common  length,  and,  as  the  author  and 
his  friends,  perhaps,  conceive,  of  no  common  merit.     Let  it  be 
examined  impartially,  and  applauded  for  its  merits,  or  condemned 
for  its  demerits,  as  justice  shall  require. 

"  No  prnice,"  says  the  incomparably  learned  and  judicious  author 
of  Reflections  upon  Learning,  "  ever  gave,  or  coiiid  give,  laws  to 
language."  Words  having  no  necessary  signification,  are  in  their 
own  nature  mutable,  governed  by  custom,  which  itself  depends 
upon  one  of  the  most  inconstant  things  iu  the  world,  the  humour 
ot  the  people.  It  is,  therefore,  indispensably  requisite,  iu  mat- 
ters of  science,  and  not  less  so  in  theological  dii-quisitions,  that 
the  terms  employed,  especially  such  as  are  chosen  to  express  the 
main  subject,  or  any  leading  branch  of  it,  should  be  accurately 
defined,  and  invariably  used  in  the  sense  assigned  them,  uuless, 
for  some  reason,  clear  and  cogent,  tlie  writer  may  occasionally 
use  them  in  their  popular,  not  their  appropiia,te  or  technical, 
acceptation. 

The  terms  Regenerate  and  Regeneration  are  ambiguous.  They 
denote  two  things,  not  indeed  unconnected,  but  totally  distinct, 
a  s|)iritual  Birth,  and  spiritual  Life.  ]f  a  man  is  not  born  of 
the  Spirit,  he  cannot  live  the  life  of  the  Spirit;  but  those  who, 
have  been  so  born,  do  not  always  demean  themselves  as  becomes 
a  spiritual  geueratiun.  \n  writing  to  '^  the  Church  of  God  at 
Corujth,  to  them  that  were  sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus,"  the  great 
Apobtle  tells  them  plainly,  that,  whereas  there  was  envying,  and 
strife,  and  divisions,  among  them,  ihcy  were  "  carnal  and 
A;valked  as  men,"     1  C'^^r,  iii.  3. 

The 
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The  case  was  not  better  witli  the  Churches  of  Gahilia.  They 
weie,  even  to  the  asttmishment  of  the  holy  Apostle,  "  removed 
unto  another  gospel."  Gal.  i.  6.  He  calls  (hem  '"  foolish"  in 
*'  not  obeying  the  truth."  Gal.  ill.  I.  He  says  they  were  "  fallen 
from  grace,"  and  that,  while  they  sought  to  be  justified  by  the 
(Mosaic)  law,  "  Christ  was  become  of  no  effect  unto  them."  Gal. 
V.  4.  What  then  wns  the  consequence  of  these  great  and  funda- 
mental errors  ?  Precluding,  while  they  continued,  all  future 
hope,  did  they  cancel  all  pas*  benefits,  and  annul  their  spiri- 
tual relation  to  Him  who  is  the  Head  of  the  Church.'  In  the 
Aposde's  judgment  they  did  not  ;  for  he  declares  explicitly,  that 
the  Galatiansj  though  thus  erring,  were  the  children  of  God, 
and  reminds  them  how  they  became  so  ;  by  faith  and  baptism  ; 
"  Ye  are  o/l  the  children  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.  Foj' 
as  many  of  you  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ,  liave  put  on 
Christ"  Gal.  V.  26,  27. 

We  have  no  affection  for  axM[j.ayj,o!.,  and  would  not  willingly 
quarrel  about  words.  Some  of  our  writers  understand  Regene- 
ration to  be  synonymous  with  the  ISew  ]}uth  ;  and  some  use  it 
to  denote  a  Ckristian  life.  Neither  use  is  reprehensible,  pro- 
vided the  sense  be  clearly  ascertained,  and  two  notions,  totally 
distinct,  be  not  concealed  under  one  and  the  same  term,  in  the 
same  Discourse.  ■ 

Archbishop  Tillotson,  in  his  Sermons  on  "  the  Nature  of  Re- 
generation *,"  takes  it  to  imply  "  obedience,  the  w  hole  condi- 
tion of  the  Gospel,"  "  faith  working  by  love,"  ''  the  keeping  of 
the  commandments  of  God,"  expressed  also  by  various  other 
words  or  phrases,  as  "  repentance,  conversion,  renovation,  sanc- 
titicatiou,  the  new  creature,  and  the  cew  man."  He  says,  ''  re- 
generation and  sanctification  are  but  different  expressions  of  the 
self- same  thing  ;"  that  they  buth  ''  admit  of  degrees,"  do  both 
of  them  signify  both  our  first  entrance  into  an  holy  state,  and  our 
continuance  and  progress  in  it ;  though  regeneration  does  more 
frequently  denote  the  making  of  this  change,  and  our  first 
entrance  into  it."  Acordingly,  the  same  great  writer  afterwards 
teaches,  that  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  conferred  in  baptism, 
in  which  we  are  regenerated  and  born  a<^ain  ;  and  that  so  to 
speak  of  baptism,  is  very  agreeable  both  to  the  expressions  and 
sense  of  Scripture,  to  the  language  of  the  ancient  fathers  on  tlaii. 
matter,  and  to  ail  the  reformed  Liturgies."  Vol.  x.  345,  &c. 
It  is  a  little  inconvenient,  that  two  distinct  things  are  thus  ex- 
pressed, though  in  different  discourses,  by  the  same  word  ;  but 
the  distinction  being  clearly  marked,  it  has  probably  not  often 
escaped  notice,  or  led  to  mistake. 

^  *'  '        '  '."     "  ■     ■  '  '    '  '  '  J.II     I    I.  I L..         .      .. 

*  Vol,  VI.  Sermon  cvi — ex. 

6  Knowing 
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Knowing  all  this^  and  that  a  warm  dispute  subsists,  not  about 
Rcgeneialion  in  Tillotson's  sense  ;  not  whether  Christian  men 
are  bound  to  lead  Christian  iives^  to  avoid  sin,  and  to   perfect 
lioiiness  ;  bat  whether  the  capacity  to  do  tiiis,  the  spirit  of  re- 
generation, is   conferred  in  baptism,  and  in  baptism  only,  Mr. 
W.  comes  forward,  and  presents  us  with  a  discourse,  under  the 
iLtle  of  "  The  Doctrine  of  Kcgenei  ation  practically  considered," 
faking  the  term,  as  we  naturally  conclude,  for  baptismal  regene- 
ration ;    for,  in   the   other   sense,   he   would    not   only   dispute 
without  an  opponent,  but   the  title  itself,  on  that  supposition, 
"  Obedience,  that  is,  Practice,  practically  considered,"  would 
not  be  very  correct,  nor  very  instructive.     What  says  the  motto, 
?»vhich  adorns  the  title  ?     Regeneration  is  there  identified  willi 
Repchtance,  or  (which,  in  effect,  is  the  same)  with  Couvenion  : 
"  She  that  commitleth  fornication,  liveth  in  sin,  and  is  dead  to 
ihe  commandments  ;  but  she   that   hath  repented,   being,  as  it 
were,  born  again  by  the  couvenion  of  her  conversation,  hath 
regeutration  of  life  *."     Sufficient  repugnance  between  the  title 
zwA  the  motto.     With  which  does  the  Discourse  itself  agree  ? 
By  a  singular  felicity,  it  agrees  \'\iih  both  ! 

WHiat  Mr.  W.  discourses  upon,  is  repeatedly  said  to  be  the 
**  incipient  principle  of  holiness,"  "  the  incipient  work  of  the 
Spirit,"   the  '*  commencement  of  repentance  and  other  graces,'* 
*^  imtial  sanetification  ;"  and  baptism  is  called  "  the  Sacrament 
©f  our  regeneration,"  *'  the  washing  of  regeneration,  the  recep- 
i\m\  into  the  visible  body  of  Christ."     It  is  also  observed,  that 
llie  word   "  otcunii-ig  only   tv; ice  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
being,  in   one  of   those   places,  unconnected   with  the   present 
subject ;  and  in  tlie  other,  joined  with  baptism,  might  peihaps 
be  allowed  to  stand  more  properly  attached  io  the  inward  change 
©F  nature,  as  attested  and  completed  by  the  appointed  sacrament 
©•f  Chris%  or  might  even  be  confined  Io  that  applicaiion."     To 
all   this,  in   sense  and  substance  at  least,  if  not  in  the  precise 
weirds,  we  cordially  assent ;  adding  only,  that  our  Church  does 
most  clearly  "  confine  the  word  to  this  acceplation."     For  the 
Latin  and  English  articles,  being   alike  authentic,  and  the  word 
renati,  or  born  again,  occurring  twice  in  (he  ninth  Article,  it  is 

*  Clem.  Alex.  Slromat.  lib.  ii.  buh  fin.  We  have,  for  brevity, 
omitted  translating  the  latter  part  ot  t lie  motto,  in  v.hicii,  "  born 
again  by  repentance"  is  repeated,  in  ctlier  parrs  of  his  works,  he 
applies  the  same,  or  equivalent  terms  and  phrases  to  baptism.  'I'hus 
lie  says,  *'  Ilegeneration  is  by  wattr  and  the  Sjiirit,"  ^t  i^olo?  «at 
WiVff^xloi  h  amayititss-ic.  Ed.  S^ib.  Lligd.  ib'Ui.  p.  574..  b.  "  Euptism 
is  by  water  and  the  Spirit,"  to  (^uttIh/i^u  ynflca  ^s  i^cPtot;  nca  ictiVfAcclo^. 
ib.  *'  Boru  again  of  water,"  ll  lhC\oi  o.ta'-^inY.^iilac  p.  338.  ^.—Rcc. 

first 
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first  rendered  *'  regenerated/'  and  then,  in  the  very  next  sentence, 
*'  baptized  :"  ^'  this  infection  doth  remam  in  them  tliat  are  rege- 
nerated  (renatis;)  although  there  is  no  condemnation  for  them 
that  believe  and  are  haptizef:"  (lenctis  et  crcf'entibus.) 

So  mnch  in  admission,  or  rather  in  p)Oi)f  of  the  very  tlung, 
against  which  lie  is  contending,  that  regeneration  is  identified 
with  baptism.  Now,  kind  reader,  audi  alteram  partem.  The 
heavenly  gift  which  we  are  investigating,  regeneration,  *'  the 
transition  from  a  state  of  sin  to  a  state  of  sj)ni':iaiity,  commonly 
takes  place  by  gradual  steps,"  it  is  a  ''  growing  sanctijication/* 
acrompanied  with  the  "  abiding  influence,"  the  '*  gradual  and 
imperceptible  influence  of  the  Spirit."  It  is  a  "  coarse*'  of  life, 
'^  renovation,"  "  renewal,"  "  obedience,  patience  ;"  "  it  em- 
braces amendment  of  the  outward  conduct,  and  is  ordinarily 
effected    in   the   use   of    the   various   appointed  means  of    in- 


struction." 


Had  Mr.  W,  taken  the  tille  of  his  Discourse  from  a  passage 
in  the  Discourse  itself,  had  he  called  it,  "  The  Sacrament  of 
our  Regeneration  practically  considered;"  had  he  treated  the 
parts  separately,  as  they  are  distinct  in  conception,  and  separate 
in  life,  he  might  have  produced  a  consistent,  intelligible,  and 
useful  Discourse,  in  which  most  of  his  present  matter,  of  which 
there  is  little  that  is  absolutely  wrong,  but  much  that,  by  the 
language  in  which  it  is  conveyed,  and  the  connection  which  it 
bears,  has  an  erroneous  tendency,  would  have  found  its  proper 
place  and  importance.  As  we  now  have  it,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  produce  an  instance  of  a  Discourse,  which  betrays  such  incon- 
sistency of  parts,  and  repugnance  to  its  professed  aim  and  title. 

'*  The  real  state  of  our  fallen  nature,"  Mr.  W.  says,  "  in- 
volves every  other  topic,  and  this  among  the  rest."  The  ex- 
pression is  uiaccurate,  for  a  disease  does  not  "  involve"  a  remedy/  ; 
but  what  we  believe  to  be  intended,  may  safely  be  admitted. 
He  who  is  afflicted  with  a  bodily  disease,  naturally  turns  hist 
mind  to  think  of  a  cure ;  and  he  who  is  in  a  fallen  state,  or 
he  who  considers  that  state,  is  naturally  led  to  toubider  the 
restoration,  which  God,  in  his  infinite  mercy,  has  provided. 

But  here  is  the  mistake,  and  a  very  palpable,  as  well  as  fatal, 
one,  we  deem  it,  that  Mr.  W.  if  we  understand  him  right,  con- 
ceives that  Christians  in  general,  or  at  least  a  great  majority  of 
professing  Christians,  as  the  party  affect  to  call  them,  are  in  this 
state,  in  all  its  malignity,  unforgiven.  Hence,  he  n-ays,  **  If 
this  corruption  is  once  fanly  admitted,  as  set  forth  in  Scripture, 
and  deeply  Jelt,  as  agreeing  with  tiie  painful  and.  daily  convic- 
tion of  experience,  a  eommanding  position  is  gained."  And  to 
this  purpose  he  applies  the  words  of  our  Church,  that  man  is 
^^  very  far  gone  from  original  righteousness,  of  his  own  na- 
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ture  inclined  to  evil,  and  cannot  prepare  and  turn  himself  by 
his  own  natunil  strength  and  good  works,  to  faith  and  calling 
upon  God."  But  be  neglects  to  observe,  that  the  Articles  speak 
thus  of  man,  as  he  is  "  naturally  engendered  of  the  otfsprinp:  of 
Adam,"  and  "  born  into  this  world,"  not  of  those  who  have  been 
received  by  baptif^m  as  the  adopted  sons  of  God  ;  for  whom, 
that  is,  *'  for  them  that  believe  and  are  baptized,"  it  is  expressly 
said,  "  there  is  no  condemnation,"  that  is,  none  on  account  of 
that  original  or  birtk  sin,  which,  in  itself,  "deserveth  wrath  and 
damnation."  A  thoughtless  and  impenitent  member  of  Christ's 
Church,  may  be  in  a  state  tenfold  more  alarming,  than  he  who 
never  heard  of  the  name  of  Christ ;  but  the  stales  are  in  them- 
selves  totally  difierent,  and  the  mode  of  deliverance  for  one  and 
the  other,  is  not,  in  all  respects  the  same.  To  man,  in  his 
natural  state,  three  things  are  necessary;  baptism,  for  the' remis- 
sion of  sins,  and  faith  and  repentance,  to  secure  tire  promised 
rewards  of  the  Gospel :  to  him  who  has  been  baptized,  faith 
and  repentance  (that  is,  newness  of  hfe>  keeping  all  God's  ordi- 
nances,) are  the  only  requisites,  the  death  of  Christ  being  to 
one  and  to  the  other,  the  only  solid  ground  of  hope,  the  only 
meritorious  cause  of  salvation. 

This  dangerous  delusion  being,  as  we  fear,  far  from  uncommon, 
"we  shall  be  excused,  if  we  seize  this  occasion  to  say  a  word  or 
two  more  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Doddridge,  in  the  Preface  to  the 
second  edition  of  his  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion,  was  anxious 
to  lay  before  his  readers,  a  remark,  which  he  heartily  wished  he 
had  not  omitted  in  the  former  edition,  that  he  "  would  by  no 
means  be  thought  to  insinuate,  that  every  one  who  is  brought  to 
the  happy  resolution  of  devoting  himself  to  the  service  of  God, 
arrives  at  it  through  those  particular  steps,  or  feels  agitations  of 
mind  equal  in  degree  to  those  which  he  has  described ;"  '^  that 
God  is  pleased  sometimes  to  begin  the  work  of  his  grace  on  the 
heart,  almost  from  the  first  dawning  of  reason,  and  to  carry  it 
on  by  such  gentle  and  insensible  degrees,  that  very  excellent  per- 
sons, who  have  made  the  most  eminent  attainments  in  the  divine 
life,  have  been  unable  to  recount  any  remarkable  history  of  their 
conversion."  By  this  just  and  candid  acknowjedgement,  he  has 
cut  up  the  main  foundation  of  a  work  written  with  great  piety 
of  design,  but  betraying  in  the  execution,  frequent  want  of 
judgment,  much  Pharisaic  egotism,  much  exaggerated  descrip- 
tion, and  no  scanty  sprinkling  of  incorrect  doctrine. 

"There  are  those  who  contemplate  the  sinfulness  of  man,  his 
original  guilt,  (which  is  washed  away  in  the  laver  of  baptism) 
not  the  consequences  of  it,  (the  propensity  to  evil,  which  remains, 
alas  !  while  life  remains,)  but  the  guilt  itself,  with  horror  border- 
ing on  despair,  with  jiain  and  remorse,  which,  in  th^ir  imagina- 
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tion,  uothiiig  on  this  side  of  hell  can  equal.  Thn  "  conviction 
of  sin  to  be  sin/'  (for  that  is  the  technical  phraseology  of  the 
initiated  in  these  mysteries)  this  "  conviction  of  sin"  is  the  first 
step  towards  the  new  birth ;  and  when  that  arrives,  then  comes 
assuiance  never  to  be  lost  or  shaken. 

"  Nunquaiu  aliud  natura,  aliud  sapientia  dicit." 

In  every  man,  endowed  with  reason,  there  is  probably  a 
moiuent,  sooner  or  later,  on  his  arrival  at  years  of  discretion, 
when,  like  the  Hercules  of  Prodicus,  or  the  Eve  of  Milton, 
he  looks  around  him,  and  considers  where  he  is,  and  what  he  is, 
"  whence  thither  brought,  and  how."  It  is  next  to  impossible, 
in  this  Christian  country,  that  he  should  not  have  some  general 
knowledge  of  his  original  state  and  subsequent  privileges,  that, 
born  in  sin,  he  was.  by  baptism,  made  a  member  of  Christ,  and 
the  child  of  God ;  and,  therefore,  he  is  thankful  to  him  who 
hath  called  him  into  a  state  of  salvation.  In  this  retrospect, 
when  he  views  his  own  life  and  conversation,  he  either  finds  that 
he  is  and  has  been  wrestling,  with  more  or  less  vigour  and 
•uccess,  against  human  infirmities,  and  sins  of  daily  incursion, 
which,  daily  acknowledged,  are  forgiven  daily,  and  the  penitent 
is  "  clean"  in  the  merciful  register  of  heaven  ;  or,  besides  these, 
he  has  committed  gross  sins,  or  indulged  wicked  habits,  such  as 
lying,  profaneness,  or  intemperance.  In  either  case,  whether 
he  has  debility  to  strengthen,  or  sins  to  bewail  and  avoid,  if  he 
is  foolish,  he  dismisses  all  serious  efforts  to  repent  and  amend 
till  some  future  time,  which  may  never  come.  But  if  he  is 
wise,  he  resolves  to  aspire  more  and  more  after  that  object  of 
highest  hope  and  hardest  attainment.  Christian  perfection ;  which 
he  pursues  as  the  Macedonian  pursued  victory  : 

This,  his  object,  is  always  in  view,  almost  within  grasp,  but 
never  in  possession ;  for  even  the  great  Apostle,  after  unparal- 
leled efforts  to  cultivate  holiness  in  himself  and  others,  did  not 
yet  reckon  himself  to  have  attained  it,  but  still  pressed  forward 
in  the  pursuit  of  higher  excellence. 

We  have,  therefore,  no  dispute  with  Mr.  W.  respecting  the 
necessity,  or  the  magnitude  of  the  change  from  the  slavery  of 
■in  to  the  liberty  of  Christ ;  but  we  eannot  allow,  that  "  adults 
coming  to  baptism  rightly,  come  with  the  spiritual  life  already 
imparted"  (for  Paul  himself,  so  coming,  had  need  that  his  sins 
should  be  washed  away  by  baptism)  nor  that  one  newly  born 
is  in  a  moment  a  man  of  full  stature,  but  must  arrrive  at  it, 
if  at  all,  by  growth  in  grace^  and  patient  perseverance  in  well- 
doing. 
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doing.     Nor,  again,  can  we  admit,  that  the  ac<iess  to  the  under* 
standing  nuist  be  through  the  heart ;  assnred  as  we  are,   that 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  constantly  addressed  themselves  to  the' 
reason  and  understanding  of  their  hearers. 

We  do  not  much  expect  consistency  in  a  Calvinist,  when  he 
is  investigating  questions,  which  involve  the  peculiarities  of  his 
system  ;  but  even  here  he  may  sometimes  deviate  into  truth.  In 
this  sermon  before  the  University,  Mr.  W,  speaks  of  "  fulfilHng 
the  conditions  of  the  Gospel  covenant."  In  addressing  a 
London  audience,  some  time  ago,  as  we  have  been  assured 
by  one  of  his  hearers,  he  affirmed  distinctly  and  peremptorily, 
that  there  were  "  no  conditions  in  religion."  There  is,  probably, 
in  his  logic,  some  method  of  reconciling  contradictions,  and  we 
cannot  persuade  ourselves,  that,  in  saying  this,  he  meant,  with 
tiiose  who  shrink  not  from  any  conclusions,  to  which  the  dogmas 
of  Geneva  may  lead  tliem,  that  murder  in  a  saint  is  no  murder, 
or  that  if  such  a  person  died  in  the  commission  of  murder,  there 
would  be  no  ground  of  apprehension  about  his  destiny  in  another 
world. 

Mr.  W.  observes,  ''  that  by  the  gradual  substitution  of  new- 
phrases  in  divinity,  the  most  serious  errors  have  always  been 
introduced.'  We  take  leave  to  add,  tliat  tlie  perversion  of  old 
terms  is  little  less  mischievous  than  the  introduction  of  new  ones. 
"  Under  the  mask  of  this  apparently  subordinate  position," 
(namely,  "  the  question  concerning  the  employment  of  the  words 
regeneration  and  new  birth,")  "  the  real  attack  is  often  obviously 
directed  against  vital  and  spiritual  religion."  In  the  sense  and 
construction  of  any  plain  member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
*'  vital  religion"  is  that,  which,  being  rooted  in  the  heart,  extends 
to  every  thought,  word,  and  deed  of  the  whole  life.  But 
"  vital  religion,"  as  we  find  it  in  those  who  boast  of  it,  commonly 
shews  itself,  like  that  of  the  Pharisees,  by  the  countenance^  and 
dwells  on  the  tongue,  but  allows  them,  as  we  have  lamentably 
witnessed  in  men  of  all  apparent  sobriety  and  sanctity,  to  utter 
wi^h  their  lips,  and  deliver  under  their  hands,  known  falsehoodSo 
It  induces  them  to  leave  the  established  worship  and  appointed 
iininisters  of  Christ,  Jt  hardens  the  traitor,  steels  the  assassin, 
and  arms,  on  the  scaffold,  the  robber  and  the  murderer  with 
the  assumed  serenity  of  a  saint,  and  the  triumphs  of  martyrdom. 
T/tis  is  the  "  vital  religion,"  which,  whatever  specious  name  ^t 
may  arrogate,  we  hold  in  abhorrence,  endeavouring  humbly, 
yet  ardently,  to  exhibit  in  our  own  conduct,  and,  as  occasion 
or  duty  calls,  to  recommend  to  others  the  purity  and  simplicity 
of  the  Gospel. 

It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  between  those  who  hold  the 
same  language^  though  the  real  sentiments  of  some  may  differ 
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widely  from  those  of  others.  We  are  far  from  supposing,  that 
Mr.  W.  approves  of  the  notions^  or  that  he  does  not  detest  the 
practices  of  many  whose  phraseology  coincides  with  his  own; 
and  in  looking  for,  what  is  not  very  easy  to  find,  a  passage 
perfectly  unexceptionable  in  matter  and  language,  we  gladly 
adduce  the  following,  which,  if  it  had  its  due  weight,  would 
obviate  many  of  the  evils  \\hich  we  lament: 

*'  Ho  (the  student)  will  remember,  that  the  dispensation  of  the 
Gospel  consists  not,  like  the  law,  in  divers  washings  and  purifica- 
tions of  the  flesh,  but  in  '  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost;*  and  that  'in  Christ  Jesus  neither  circumcision  availeth  any 
thing,  nor  uncircumcision,  but  a  new  creature.'  Whilst,  therefore, 
he  will  conscientiously  assign  to  outward  rights  their  due  impor- 
tance, he  will  remember,  that  they  derive  all  their  value  from  the 
spirituality  of  the  affections  which  they  are  designed  to  assist,  and 
that,  if  that  spirituality  is  wanting,  they  are  utterly  worthless  be- 
fore GocL 

He  will,  likewise,  not  fail  to  consider  the  extreme  pronencss  of 
man,  under  every  dispensation,  to  lean  to  ext<?rnal  services,  instead 
of  surrendering  his  heart  and  life  to  God.  Various  circumstances 
tend  to  render  this  compromise  easy  to  nature,  and,  indeed,  pecu- 
liarly flattering  and  seductive.  He  will  allow,  in  the  fullest  sense, 
the  necessity  of  a  high  reverence  for  the  institutions  of  our  Saviour. 
Ke  will  feel  the  importance  of  the  establishment  of  the  service  of 
God,  of  a  subjection  of  private  judgment,  in  this  respect,  to  the 
public  authority  of  the  Church,  and  of  acting  in  conjunction  witJj 
the  Christian  state  which  honours  and  supports  it."     P.  33. 

O  si  sic  omnia  ! 
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1  HE  plan  of  the  w  ork  before  us  appears  to  have  but  one  de- 
fect ;  an  important  one  assuredly,  but  still  one  which  no  pro- 
jector ever  yet  discovered  in  his  own  prospectus — ^it  is  imprac- 
ticable. To  give  "  a  comprehensive  and  connected  view "  of 
the  times  in  which  Shakspeare  lived^  "  through  his  own  me- 
dium," we  pronounce,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  to  be  a 
labour  beyond  the  powers  of  any  one  man,  and  the  limits  of  an 
ordinary  life ;  many  customs  maybe  explained;  much  of  for- 
gotten manners  may  be  illustrated  ;  Glanville  and  Scot  may  be 
ransacked  for  hobgoblins  and  cacadoemons  ;  Aschaiu  and  Decker 
for  fashions  and  amuseraeuts;  page  after  page  may  be  accumu- 
lated 
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laled,  with  original  tiuthoriiies  sifted  and  filtered  through  Douce, 
Reed,  Brand,  Tyrrwhitt  and  Chalmers;  Warton  may  furJiisR 
critical  remarks,  and  Strutt  and  Harrington  antiquarian  trifles ; 
all  usqve  ud  satietatem  m  their  respective  departments  :  these* 
loose  and  heterogeneous  materials  may  be  cemented  and  co'n- 
glutinated  together  into  a  pretty  plaything  of  Mosaic  work";  but 
to  hope  lor  any  more  "  connection"  than  arises  from  mere 
juxtaposition,  or  any  more  "  comprehensiveness"  than  is  pro- 
duced by  indiscriminate  collection,  is  as  idle  as  to  bind  up  the 
Bible  with  Tom  Paine,  and  call  it  a  complete  system  of  di- 
vinity. 

To  do  Dr.  Drake  justice,  however,  (and  all  that  he  has  ever 
published  confirms  our  ppiuion)  he  seems  to  be  a  gentleman  of 
what  are  called  refined  pursuits  and  elegant  habits  ;  we  conceive 
also,  that  he  has  read  a  good  deal  of  our  older  literature,  and 
a  good  deal  more,  perhap-,  of  what  later  writers  have  said  about 
it,  to  much  or  little  purpose.  Moreover,  as  we  conjecture,  he 
has  for  many  years  kept  a  large  sized  and  regularly  posted  com- 
mon-place book,  which,  after  daily  gorging  and  ingurgitating 
every  scrap  and  morsel  \\hich  occurred  to  him  as  bearing  the 
most  distant  relation  to  Shakspeare,  has  increased  at  last  to  an 
alarming  bulk,  which,  for  its  own  ease  and  comfort,  perempto- 
rily demanded  reduction. 

We  are  accordingly  presented  with  the  Life  of  Shakspeare, 
distributed  into  three  separate  portions — Shakspeare  in  Strat- 
ford, Shakspeare  in  London,  Shakspeare  in  retirement;  and 
each  contains  all  that  we  know,  or  rather  all  that  we  are  igno- 
rant of,  about  the  poet's  transactions,  the  summary  of  which 
appears  to  be,  that  he  was  born  in  1564,  and  died  in  I616;  the 
rest,  whether  it  be  the  orthography  of  his  name,  the  extent  of 
his  learning,  the  nature  of  his  occupations,  or  the  chronology  of 
his  plays,  lies  in  a  field,  fruitful  indeed  in  all  varieties  of  con- 
jecture, but  barren  to  au  extent  scarcely  crebible  but  by  those 
who  have  examined  it,  in  what  alone  is  valuable — certainty. 
Whether  this  defect  arises  from  a  smooth  and  even  surface  of  life^ 
which  presented  no  prominent  hold  to  the  grasp  of  curiosity,  or 
from  the  listlessness  and  indolence  of  contemporaries,  who  neg- 
lected to  record  what  posterity  might  have  received  with  interest, 
we  do  not  take  upon  ourselves  to  determine;  but  whoever  has 
been  at  all  admitted  to  the  intimacy,  and  witnessed  the  private 
life  of  literary  men,  will  at  once  admit,  that  no  course  of  existence 
can  be  selected  more  unproductive  of  occurrences  which  could 
be  submitted  to  the  public  eye,  without  exciting  a  smile  ;  and  it 
has  become  very  nearly  proverbial,  that,  of  all  men,  those  who 
cultivate  the  muses  are  the  least  fitting  subjects  for  biography. 
Happy  for  themselves  it  is,  that  they  are  spared  that  violence 

of 
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of  transition  and  variety  of  incident,  Mhich  alone  can  gite  a 
heightened  interest  and  dramatic  air  to  narrations  of  real  life. 
He,  whose  journey  through  the  world  affords  him  many  zeras  in 
his  retrospect,  is  probably  but  little  to  be  envied  ;  as  that  race 
is  most  easily  run,  in  which  we  encounter  the  fewest  stoppages 
between  the  starting  place  and  the  goal. 

That  this  tranquil  path,  unthought  of  while  we  are  passing 
over  itjunremembered  after  it  has  been  trodden,  may  lead,  however^ 
to  the  very  highest  pinnacle  of  fame,  Shakspeare,  among  others,, 
is  a  sufficient  proof.  While  himself,  his  very  form  and  visage, 
his  rank  in  society,  his  peculiarities,  and  his  fortunes,  are  hid- 
den in  doubt  and  obscurity ;  a  bright  and  deathless  glory  blazes 
round  his  poetry,  and  his  genius  has  won  that  immortality  for 
which  it  must  have  yearned.  Stratford  has  been  the  Loretto  of 
modern  pilgrimages  ;  the  chair  in  which  tradition  relates  that  he 
sometimes  sate,  has  been  an  object  of  anxiety  to  princes.  The 
shattered  and  dilapidated  roof,  under  which  he  was  born,  has 
been  repaired  and  preserved  with  religious  veneration ;  and 
few  reliquaries  ever  conlaiurd  m'  re  diiplicate  members  of  anato- 
mized saints,  than  have  been  heaped,  in  the  shape  of  true  or 
spurious  Shakspearian  documents,  in  Bibliomaniac  repositories. 

But  to  return  to  Dr.  Drake  :  passing  ovti  the  confession  of 
faith,  found  among  the  rafters  of  the  old  house  at  Stratford,  in 
which  John  Shaksspeare  (whether  this  be  his  father,  or  his  sup- 
posed eldtr  brother,  whose  very  existence  has  been  doubted) 
leaves  "  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  V\  innifrede  his  joint  execu- 
tresses,"  and,  for  his  burial,  wishes  that  he  may  be  "  ent<jn)bed 
in  the  sweet  and  amorous  side  of  Jesus  Christ,"  and  which, 
notwithstanding  the  testimony  of  the  respectable  "  master- 
builder"  and  portly  "  alderman,"  we  conceive  to  be,  if  not  a 
manifest  forgery,  at  least  a  paper  unconnected  with  any  of  our 
poet's  family :  we  meet  with  nothing  to  detain  us  till  we  come 
to  Dr.  Drake's  bitter  indignation  against  gossip  Aubrey,  for  the 
unworthy  and  degrading  suggestion  that  our  poet,  in  his  boy- 
hood, exercised  the  trade  of  a  butcher  under  his  father,  and, 
**  when  he  killed  a  call,  could  do  it  in  high  style."  We  have 
not  facts  enough  to  decide  precisely  on  this  knotty  point,  but  we 
see  no  more  reason  for  believisig  this  story,  than  for  supposing 
that  the  most  princely  of  our  ecclesiastics,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, contributed  his  share  of  assistance  to  the  shambles 
at  Ipswich.  Both  might  have  done  so,  without  derogating  from 
their  after  greatness,  or  inipugniog  their  reputation  for  "huma- 
nity;  neither  will  we  venture  to  determine,  whether  Shakspeare 
at  any  time  deserted  the  Muses  tor  Mercury,  and  blunted  bis 
pen,  dipped  in  Helicon,  upon  the  scraped  sheep  skins  of  a 
counto-  conveyancer.     Of   this,  many  of  hi*  plays  are  said  to 
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ftontaln  stroiig  internal  evidence;,  from  the  particular  correctness 
Nvilli  which  the  technical  expressions  of  law  are  applied;  but 
we  are  very  certain  that,  upon  similar  evidence,  he  may  be  con- 
victed of  Iiavjng  practised  every  known  trade  and  profession ;  of 
having  occupied  every  existing  gradation  of  rank,  and  encoun- 
tered every  possible  vicissitude  of  life  ;  for  there  is  none  of  these 
with  which  lie  does  not  seem  to  possess  that  thorough  and 
entire  acquaintance,  which  common  men  acquire  by  experience 
alone.  We  have  alluded  to  these  two  very  unimportant  con- 
jectures, solely  to  shew  the  frivolities  which  have  occupied  our 
poet's  biographers,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  intelligence. 

With  these  scanty  memoirs  of  Shakspeare,  Dr.  Drake  has 
attempted  to  interweave  a  perpetual  commentary  on  the  Eli- 
zabethan age;  and  all  authors,  of  all  descriptions,  from  Juliana 
liarnes  down  to  Mr.  Haslewood,  are  put  in  requisition  for  this 
purpose.  It  would  have  been  as  well,  perhaps,  if  he  had  not 
copied  so  largely  from  books  of  our  own  day,  which  are  to  be 
procured  at  every  circulating  library ;  nor  deluged  us  with  ex- 
tracts from  Mrs.  Giant  and  Walter  Scott,  which  cannot  but  be 
fanviliar  t^>  his  readers :  still  we  are  obliged  to  him  for  much 
eiitertainmciit  in  this  melange.     We  confess  ourselves  not  to  be 

O  ... 

so  well  acquainted  with  Peacham  and  Brathwait,  as  perhaps  it 
is  our  duty  to  be;  and  we  are  indebted  to  any  body,  who  will 
save  us  the  trouble  of  picking  out  the  plums,  which  are  inter- 
•spersed  in  them,  amid  a  great  mass  of  unsavouiy  accompani- 
ment. Bishop  Hall's  Satires  are  not  to  be  found  on  the  meagre 
shelves  of  a  poor  reviewer ;  and  though  Mr.  Bliss's  reprint  of 
lurle's  Microcosmography  has  rendered  his  mimitable  pictures  of 
every-day  life  tolerably  easy  of  access,  yet  we  v\ere  very  glad  to 
meet  with  all  that  Dr.  Drake  has  incorporated  in  his  pages  from 
both  these  excellent  writers.  The  chapter  on  "  Country  Life" 
ts,  for  a  similar  reason,  peculiarly  agreeable  to  us.  We  cannot 
say  as  much  for  that  which  succeeds  it,  on  "  Holydays  and 
Festivals,-"  which  contains  all  the  stale  matter,  that  all  other 
chapters  on  this  stale  subject  have  contained,  since  this  kind  of 
illu-striition  came  iiuo  fashion.  We  were  almost  in  despair  when 
we  got  to  morice  dancers  and  Maid  Marian;  and,  what  with 
yule-block,  wassail,  baby-coche,  and  plum-porridge,  for  the  first 
time  in  our  lives,  we  rejoiced  most  sincerely  that  Christmas^ 
"  could  come  but  once  a  year." 

'j^he  good  old  times  of  our  ancestors,  and  the  sad  degeneracy 
of  our  ov\n,  subjects  of  such  common  appeal  and  complaint, 
are  strongly  exemplified  in  two  little  extracts  from  Hohnshed 
and  Moryson.  Who  would  imagine  that  either  the  chronicler 
or  the  traveller  v\as  describing  «in  English  lua,  iu  the  following 
pictures: 

"  Those 
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*'  *  Those  towncs,'  says  the  historian,  *  that  we  call  thorovvfaires, 
have  great  and  sumptuous  innes  bnilded  in  them,  for  the  receiving 
of  such  travellers  and  strangers  as  passe  to  and  fro.  The  manner 
of  harbouring  wherein,  is  not  like  to  that  of  some  other  countries, 
in  which  the  host  or  goodman  of  the  house  dooth  chalenge  a  lordlie 
authoritie  over  his  ghests,  but  clean  otherwise,  sith  every  man  may 
use  his  inne  as  his  owne  h'use  in  England,  and  have  for  his  monie 
how  great  or  little  varietie  of  vittels,  and  what  other  service  him- 
Belfe  shall  thinke  expedient  to  call  for.  Our  innes  are  also  verie 
well  furnished  with  naperie,  bedding,  and  tapisserie,  cspecialle  with 
naperie :  for  beside  the  linnen  used  at  the  tables,  which  is  conl- 
monlie  washed  dailie,  is  such  and  so  much  as  belongeth  unto  the 
estate  and  calling  of  the  ghest.  Ech  commcr  is  sure  to  lie  in 
cleane  sheets,  wherein  no  man  hath  beene  lodged  since  they  came 
from  tlie  landresse,  or  out  of  the  water  wherein  they  were  last 
washed.  If  the  traveller  have  an  horsse,  his  bed  dooth  cost  him 
nothing,  but  if  he  go  on  fooie  he  is  sure  to  paie  a  pcnie  for  the 
same  :  but  whether  he  be  horsseman  or  footman  if  his  chamber  be 
once  appointed  he  may  carie  the  kaie  with  him,  as  of  his  owne 
house  so  long  as  he  lodgelh  there.  If  he  loose  oughts  whilest  he 
abideth  in  the  inne,  the  host  is  bound  by  a  generail  custome  to 
restore  the  damage,  so  that  there  is  no  greater  securitie  any  where 
for  travellers  than    in   the    gretest  ins   of   England*.'"     Vol.   I. 

p.  216. 

"  '  As  soone  as  a  passenger  comes  to  an  inne,'  remarks  INIoryson, 
'  the  servants  run  to  him,  and  one  takes  his  horse  and  walkes  hinx 
till  he  be  cold,  then  rubs  him  down,  and  gives  him  meat.  Another 
servant  gives  the  passenger  his  private  chamber,  and  kindles  his 
fire;  the  third  pulls  off  his  bootes  and  makes  them  cleane  ;  then 
the  host  or  hostess  visits  him  ;  and  if  he  will  eate  with  the  hoste, 
or  at  a  common  table  with  others,  his  meale  will  cost  hira  six- 
pence, or  in  some  places  but  four-pence;  but  if  he  will  eate  in  his 
chamber  he  commands  what  meate  he  will  according  to  his  appe- 
tite; yea  the  kitchin  is  open  to  him  to  order  the  meate  to  be  dres- 
sed as  he  likes  beste.  Alter  having  eaten  what  he  pleases,  he  may, 
with  credit,  set  by  a  part  for  tlie  next  day's  breakfast.  His  bill 
will  then  be  written  for  him,  and,  should  he  object  to  any  charge, 
the  host  is  ready  to  alter  itf.'"     Vol.  I.  p.  2 IS. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  alsf),  that  in  their  amusements  our 
fathers  as  much  surpassed  us,  as  in  iht'n  houses  of  entertain- 
ment, for  man  and  horse.  Shovel-board  is  evidently  superior 
to  the  modern  Bagatelle,  and  the  princely  recreation  of  hawk- 
ing, with  all  its  romantic  and  gorgeous  accompaniments,  is  but 
ill  supplied  by  the  quieter  and  less  expensive  use  of  the  double- 
barrelled  gun_,  much  as  we  love  this  substitute ;  we  must  apo- 
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logize  to  Dr.  Drake,  for  aiialn  quoting  from  those  >vliom  he 
quotes^  ratlier  than  from  liiir.^elf ;  but  as  coiDpilation  is  the 
essence  of  his  work,  his  merits  will  be  best  seen  in  what  he  has 
compiled.  JS'ash,  (nut  Thomas  Nash,  the  author  of  Pierce 
Penniless)  gives  the  following  hvely  and  poetical  description  of 
hawking,  in  his  Qnaternio. 

*'■  '^  I  have  in  my  yomhfull  daycs,'  relates  Nash,  *  beene  as  glad 
as  ever  I  was  to  come  from  Schoole,  to  see  a  little  martin  in  the 
dead  time  of  the  yeare,  when  the  winter  had  put  on  her  whitest 
coat,  and  the  frosts  h.ad  sealed  up  the  brookes  and  rivers,  to  make 
her  way  through  tiio  midst  of  a  multitude  of  fowle-mouth'd  rave- 
Jiuus  crows  and  kite?,  which  pursued  her  with  more  hydeous  cr^'es 
and  claraours,  than  did  Coll  the  dog,  and  Malkin  the  maide,  the 
FoK  in  the  Apologue. 

*■  When  the  geose  for  feare  flew  over  the  trees, 
And  out  ot  their  hives  came  the  swarme  of  bees :" 

Chaucer  hi  his  Nunes  Priests  Tale, 

and  maugre  all  their  oppositions  pulled  down  her  prey,  bigger  than 
herselfe,  being  mounted  aloft,  steeple-high  downe  to  the  ground. 
And  to  heare  an  accipitrjiry  relate  againe,  how  he  went  forth  in  a 
cieere,  calmc,  and  sun-shine  evening,  about  an  houre  before  the 
f'.'.fine  did  usually  maske  himstdfe,  unto  the  river,  where  finding  of 
■£.  mallard,  he  whistled  ofi~  his  faulcon,  and  how  shea  flew  from  him 
»$  if  shee  would  nt^er  have  turned  head  againe,  yet  presently  upon 
i.  shoote  came  in,  how  then  by  degrees,  by  little  and  little,  by 
Jiving  about  and  about,  she  mounted  so  high,  untill  shee  had  les- 
sened herselfe  to  the  view  of  the  beholder,  to  the  shape  of  a  pigeon 
or  partridge,  and  hud  made  the  height  of  the  moone  the  place  of 
her  flight,  how  presently  upon  the  landing  of  the  fowle,  bbee  came 
downe  like  a  stone  and  enewed  it,  and  suddenly  got  up  againe,  and 
.-suddenly  upon  a  second  landing  came  downe  againe,  and  missing 
of  it,  in  the  downe  come  recovered  it,  beyond  expectation,  to  the 
acimiration  of  the  beholder,  at  a  long  j  and  to  lieare  him  tell  a 
third  lime,  how  he  went  forth  early  in  a  winter's  morning,  to  the 
%voody  lields  and  pastures  to  fly  the  cockc,  where  having  by  the 
iittle  white  foalhtr  in  his  tayle  discovered  him  in  a  brake,  he  cast 
of  a  tasel  gentle,  and  how  he  never  ceased  in  his  circular  motion, 
untiil  he  had  recovered  his  place,  how  suddenly  upon  the  flushing 
of  the  cocke  he  came  downe,  and  missing  of  it  in  the  downcome, 
.vhat  v.orking  there  was  on  botli  sides,  how  the  cocke  mounted,  as 
if  he  would  have  pierced  the. skies:  how  the  hawke  flew  a  contrary 
way,  untill  he  had  made  the  vvinde  his  friend,  how  then  by  degrees 
he  got  up,  yet  never  off'ered  to  come  in,  untill  he  had  got  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  higher  ground,  how  then  he  made  in,  what  speed 
ihc  cocke  made  to  save  himselfe,  and  what  hasty  pursuit  the  hawke 
made,  and  liovv  after  two  long  miles  flight  killed  it,  yet  in  killing 
,  of  it  killed  himsclfe.  These  discourses  I  love  to  heare,  and  can 
well  be  content  to  be  an  eye-witnesse  of  the  sport,  wheii  my  occa- 
■-■ions  will  permit/  "     Vol.  I.  p.  2^1. 

Ob 
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On  tliis  subject,  as  we'll  as  that  of  hunting,  all  that  Dr.  Drake 
has  collected,  is  interesting.     We  are  not  surprized  to  hear  that 
Harry  the  Eighth,  while  pursuing  his  hawk  oh  fo(n,  \yas  nearly 
suffocated  in  a  nmddy  duch,  into  which,  while  leaping  it,  he 
had  been  precipitated  by  the  breaking  of  his  pole  ;   His  Majesty's 
pole  did  not  carry  a  feather.     Queen  Elizabeth  also  was  a  very 
keen  sports-woman,  and  took  the  tield  in  her  seventy-seventh 
year.      Venison  rnust  have  been  far  more  j^lentiful  in  her  times 
than  our  own;  for  at  the  seat  of  Lord   Montecute,  in  1591, 
one  day  after  dinner,  sixteen  fat  buck  were  pulled  down  for  her 
diversion.     We  question  whether  any  park  in  England  at  present 
would  like   to  offer  so  great  a  sacriiice  to  royal  pastime,  in  u 
single  hunt.     The  contemplative  art  of  Angling  has  been  suffi- 
ciently  ennobled  by  I^^aac  Walton's  delightful   book;    and  we 
fully  agree  with   good  John  Davors,  that  no  man  can  hope  to 
bait  his  hook  successfully,  unless  he  possesses  these  twelve  moral 
virtues  and  qualities  :    "  Faith,  hope,  charity,  palicnce,  hunu- 
lity,  courage,   liberality,   knowledge,    placability,  piety,  tempe- 
rance,  and  memory;"   and  not  less  with  Gervase    Markham, 
that  he   must  needs   be  well  skilled  in  "^  Grammar,  ilietoric. 
logic,    astronomy,   geography,  arithmetic,    and   music'     What 
the  modern  heroes  of  the  turf  would  say  to  the  same  author's 
treatise  on  running  horses,  we  really  know  not :  the  '^  indifterent 
narrow  brim"  of  the  jockey's  hat,  his  "  falling  band,  and  large- 
wasted  doublet,'*  his  "  hose  large,  round,  and  full,  so  that  it 
may  fill  the  saddle ;"  his  "  boots  deane,  blacke,  long,  and  close 
to  the  legge,  comming  up  almost  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh,"  with 
"  hose  two  inches  higher  than  them,  and  his  right  hand  holding 
a  long  rodde,  finely  rush-growne,  so  that  the  small  end  thereof 
be  hardly  so  great  as  a  round  paeke-threed,  insomuch  that  when 
you  move  or  shake  it,    the  noyse  thereof  may  be  lowde  and 
eharps,"  would  afford  a  singulai-  contrast  to  the  present  costume 
of  Newmarket. 

Shakspeare's  inordinate  love  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  venison, 
^and  his  subsequent  breach  of  the  law  of  libel,  by  lampooning 
the  same  worthy  knight,  are  the  well  known  causes  which  occa- 
sioned his  removal  to  London  about  the  year  1580.  In  the 
great  city.  Dr.  Drake  pursues  him  through  his  various  supposed 
employments,  and  very  ingeniously,  in  an  outline  of  the  lite- 
rature ,of  his  time-s,  takes  occasion  to  arrange  a  Bibliotheca 
Shakspeaiuana,  or  Catalogue  of  the  books  which  perhaps  might 
have  tilled  our  Poet's  library — would  he  had  gone  one  step 
farther,  and  priced  the  articles  !  These  indeed  were  learned 
times  ;  the  Queen  Jjerself  wrote  a  commentary  on  Plato  ^  Con- 
fectioners raised  their  crusts  and  coffins  from  Ovid's  Metamor-r 
phoses;  and  Roger  Ascham  assures  us,  that  many  ii  England 
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"  went  streight  up  in  true  skill  and  well  doing  in  some  points  of 
learning,  where  Cicero  baited  in  his  own  tongue."  Philology 
and  Criticism,  such  as  they  were,  had  numerous  cultivators,  and 
a  class  of  writers  whom^  for  lack  of  a  better  and  more  definite 
title,  we  must  be  content  to  call  miscellaneous,  were  more 
abundant  than  in  any  period  of  our  history  ;  of  these,  JNash, 
Decker,  and  Greene,  are  still  well  known.  The  life  of  the 
latter  forms  a  melancholy  parallel  to  that  of  Savage,  and  adds 
another  name  to  the  list  of  those  gifted,  but  unhappy  men, 
whom  the  abuse  of  great  mental  powers  has  made  more  objects 
of  commiseration  than  of  envy. 

Romances  too  were  much  in  vogue  when  Shakspeare  wrote, 
and  this  circumstance  affords  Dr.  Drake  an  opportunity  not  to 
be  neglected,  of  ringing  the  old  changes  on  La  Morte  d'Arthur, 
Sir  Huon  of  Bourdeaux,  the  Seven  Champions,  Gesta  Roman- 
orum,  and  all  the  ISoutelles  Nouvel/es  which  ever  told  of  Love 
and  Chivalry;  known  or  unknown  to  Shakspeare,  it  little  matters, 
they  existed  in  his  day,  and  if  he  was  not  acquainted  with  them, 
at  least  he  might  have  been  so;  can  we  be  so  ill-naturedly  unrea- 
sonable as  to  require  a  better  excuse  for  bringing  them  in  ?  It 
is  really  too  nmch,  however,  for  common  patience  to  endure, 
when  we  find  a  thought  so  obvious,  that  few  can  have  been 
without  It,  who  ever  reflected  on  the  same  subject,  traced,  from 
a  love  of  parallel  passages,  to  a  doughty  romance,  which  Shak- 
speare perhaps  never  saw ;  and  this,  w  ith  a  vast  pomp  of 
chronological  accuracy  to  shew,  that  the  conjectured  imitation 
was  written  after  the  supposed  original,  Hamlet,  speaking  of 
Death,  calls  it  simply  and  naturally  enough, 

"  The  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveller  returns," 

A  similar  idea  it  seems  occurs,  and  well  it  may,  in  the 
Spanish  romance,  entitled  Palmerin  d'Oliva.  The  translation 
of  Palmerin  was  first  printed  in  1588,  and  in  Part  IL  c.  3,  the 
reader  must  he  slriich  with  the  following  words :  "  Before  he 
took  his  journey  wherein  no  creature  returneth  againe."  And 
after  all,  an  anonymous  correspondent,  in  the  British  Biblio- 
grapher, "  whose  signature  is  W.  and  whose  acquaintance  with 
romantic  lore  is  equally  accurate  and  profound,'*  is  gravely 
thanked  for  this  notable  absurdity.  But  Shakspeare  pilfered 
also  from  Valentine  and  Orson  !  it  was  long  doubted  whether  an 
edition  of  the  history  of  these  tv^o  valiant  brethren  was  extant 
in  the  Poet's  time ;  but  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  by  a  fortunate 
purch.tse,  has  settled  this  point,  and  furnished  us  with  another 
striking  passage  in  confirmation  of  our  Bard's  plagiarism :  "  I 
shall  sead  some  of  you  here  present  into  such  a  country,  that 

you 
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*    *■  ■  •     • 

yxm  sball  scarcely  ever  retuiu  a^ain  to  bring  tidings  of  your 

valour." 

The  Poets  conteftiporary  with  Shakspeare  next  pass  in  review, 
and  a  very  able  analysis  is  given  of  the  works  of  many  of  lliein. 
The  merits  of  Browne,  the  author  of  Britannia's  Pastorals,  are 
skilfully  drawn  out.  Notwithstanding  Davies's  modem  edition, 
soaie  fatahty  seems  to  deprive  this  aarceable  writer  of  just 
attention  ;  we  seldom  open  his  pages  without  being  moved  by 
his  tenderness,  and  surprized  by  his  versiricatinn.  t>ut  who 
would  believe  that  the  lines  below,  from  Chaikhill,  were  written 
before  Dryden  had  taught  the  various  harmonies  and  full  powers 
of  English  rhyme  ?  they  are  describing  t!:e  Temple  of  Diaua. 

♦'  *  Within  a  little  silent  grove  hard  by, 
Upon  a  small  ascent,   lie  might  espy 
A  stately  chapel,  richly  gilt  without. 
Beset  with  shady  sycamores  about: 
And,  ever  and  anon,  he  might  well  hear 
A  sound  of  music  steal  in  at  his  ear 
As  the  wind  gave  it  being  :  so  sweet  an  air 
Would  striken  Syren  mute  and  ravish  her.'" 

We  wish  the  booksellers  would   indulge  us  with  a  reprint  of 
'^bis  Thealma  and  Clearchus ;  it  would  issue  well  from  the  Chis- 
wick  Press.     George  Chapman  is  failhluily  characterized  (not- 
withstanding Pope's  undue  or  aiiected  partiality)  as  coarse,  bom- 
bastic, often  disgusting,  and  violating  in  every  page  the  dignity 
of  Homer,  whom  he  pretends  to  translate.     Donne  and  Drayton 
we  think  are  somewhat  misused,  particularly  the  latter,  whose 
Polyolbion,   we  confess,  that  we  lake  up  very  frequently  with 
'no  small  pleasure  ;   but,  to  the  inimitable  Spenser,  ample  jus- 
lice  has  been  done,  and  we  can  pardon  Dr.  Drake  for  introduc- 
ing into  this  chapter  some  obscure  gentlemen  of  whose  very 
names  we  were  ignorant,  (as  John'-on  before  him  brought  Watts 
and  Yalden  into  company  too  good  for  them,)  in  consideration 
of  the  deep  feeling  of  admiration,  which  he  expresses  for  the 
Bard  of  the  Faerie  Queene.     As  for  his  personifications,  they 
never  trouble  us,  and  we  have  little  sympathy  with  those  who 
complain  of  them.     We  treat  his  Knights  not  as  allegorical  per- 
sonages, but  as  real  flesh  and  blood  heroes;  and  by  unspirituaUz- 
fHo- 'Pern per ance  and  Chastity,  we  give  them  all  the  lively  interest 
which  human  beings,  placed  m  similar  situa':ions,  cannot  lail  to 
excite.     We  cannot  continue  (/ur  remarks  on  Dr.  Drake's  ex- 
tensive Poetii  al  CatalogUf---lhe  present  has  been  called  an  age 
of  rhyme;  but  neither  "  Bedlam  nor  Parnassus"  in  the  last  half 
century,  has  given  birth  to  a  metrical  ami)  of  233  rank  and  file, 
of  whom  forty  may  be  considered  worthy  to  hold  distinguished 
commissions ;  so  many,  however,  has  Dr.  Dnke  enumerated  in 

the 
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the  short  space  of  fifty  years,  and  carefully  distinguished  their 
respective  qualifications,  by  appropriate  marks  in  an  alphabetical 
orderiij  book. 

In  liis  t\\enty-niuth  year,  Shakspeare  dedicated  his  Venus  and 
Adonis,  *'  the  first  heire  of  his  invention,"  to  the  youthful  and 
accomplished  Thomas  Earl  of  Southampton,  whom  from  that 
period  he  ever  found  a  truly  noble  and  generous  Patron.  This 
Poem  will  not  now  find  many  readers,  and  perhaps  it  is  as  well 
that  it  should  not ;  but  though  httle  can  be  pleaded  either  for  its 
conduct  or  moral,  though  the  language  often  offends  from  its 
looseness,  and  the  fatigue  of  its  length  is  more  than  most  modern 
ears  will  chuse  lo  encounter — there  are  many  passages  in  it  of 
eminent  beauty,  and  some  of  considerable  energy.  The  follow- 
ing year  gave  birth  to  the  Rape  of  Lucrece,  a  poem  of  which 
we  cannot  speak  so  favorably  as  qf  the  last.  It  is  a  story  in  the 
relation  of  which  Ovid  has  foreborn  from  all  his  usual  conceits 
and  puerilities,  and  we  know  few  narrations  which  have  so  nmch 
elegance,  terseness,  and  pathos,  as  that  which  concludes  the 
second  book  of  the  Fasti.  VViih  these  recollections,  we  shall  not 
again  be  tempted  to  wade  through  the  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  lines  into  which,  Shakspeare  has  dilated  the 
tale,  which  the  Roman  Poet  has  comprised  in  about  one  hun- 
dred and  lorty,  with  far  greater  effect.  Dr.  Drake  has  cited  two 
lines  from  Tarquin's  Soliloquy,  before  the  commission  of  his 
crime,  which  We  are  surprized  not  to  see  pointed  out,  as  illus- 
trating and  confirming,  what  we  have  always  conceived  to  b^^  the 
best  explanation  of  the  much  disputed  pasisage  in  Othello — *^  Put 
put  the  light,"  &c.  '  ... 

'*  Fair  torch,  burn  out  thy  light,  and  Ien4  it  npt 
"  "lo  darken  her  whose  light  evcelletli  thine."  ' 

We  may  safely  allow  the  Poet,  from  this  passage,  to  act  as  his 
own  interpreter.  The  remainder  of  his  poems — The  Sonnets 
and  a  Lover's  Complaint,  were  printed  together  in  l609.  We 
think  Dr.  Drake  peculiarly  happy  in  his  conjecture,  that  most  of 
the  former'were  addressed  to  Lord  Southampton,  and  place  con- 
siderable faith  on  the  evidence  which  he  has  adduced  to  this 
purpose.  He  has  obviated  all  the  difficulties  which  obstructed 
his  hypothesis  with  great  dexterity;  and  we  have  far  more  reli- 
ance' upon  his  decision,  as  to  the  object  of  the  first  126,  than  we 
can  afford  for  his  assertion  in  regard  to  the  last  twenty-eight. 
To  MS  It  is  clear  that  these  were  addressed  to  a  real  and  to  an 
unworthy  object ;  and  \\  e  cannot  sacrifice  our  steady  conviction 
to  any  fanciful  regi^rd  for  ^'  the  general  moral  beauty  of  his  cha- 
racter," however  much  we  may  lament  its  degradation.  Those 
«  ho  love  sonnets  will  not  regret  their  trouble  in  perusing  Shaks- 
peare's ;  tl^ey  are  indeed  unequal  in  merit,  but  we  think  we  may 
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ireiiture  to  say,  that  there  are  few  short  productions  in  our  Ian » 
guage^  which  have  so  many  beauties  scattered  up  and  down 
them. 

In  the  chapter  on  dress  we  find  much  amusement — the  Jadies, 
perhaps,  will  do  so  also,  though  they  may  think  it  rather  hard, 
that  the  memory  of  their  "jags  and  cuts,  and  sleeves,  and  galU- 
gascons  to  beare  out  their  hinder  parts  and  make  their  attire  sii 
plain  round  about  them,"  shouJd  have  been  so  faithfully  and  sio 
satirically  preserved.  Queen  Elizabeth  nearly  unfrocked  the 
l^ishop  of  London  for  preaching  before  her  on  the  vanity  of 
<iress,  and  practised  all  the  manoeuvres  of  petty  diplomacy  to 
prevent  her  ladies  in  waiting  from  being  attired  more  becomingly 
4han  herself.     Paul  Hentzuer's  description  of  her  is  curious. 

"  Next  camp  the  queen,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  as  we 
were  told,  very  majestic ;  her  face  obloijg,  fair,  but  wrinkled  ;  ber 
<eyes  small,  yet  black  and  pleasant ;  her  nose  a  little  hooked ;  her 
lips  narrow,  and  her  teeth  black;  (a  defect  the  LiJij,lish  seem  sub- 
ject to,  from  their  too  great  use  of  sugar)  she  had  in  her  eurs  tvva 
pearls,  with  very  rich  ^rops;  sh-e  wore  false  hair,  and  that  red; 
VLpi^ti  her  head  she  had  a  small  crown; — her  bosom  was  uncovered, 
as  all  the  English  ladies  have  it,  till  they  marry;  and  she  had  on  a 
necklace  ot  exceeding  fine  jewels  ;  her  hands  were  small,  her  fiii- 
gere  long,  and  her  stature  neither  lall  nor  low  ;  her  air  was  stately, 
her  manner  of  speaking  mild  and  obliging.  That  day  she  was 
Pressed  in  white  silk,  bordered  with  pearls  of  the  size  of  beans, 
and  over  it  a  mij.ntle  of  black  silk,  shot  with  silver  threads;  her 
train  was  very  long,  the  end  of  it  borne  by  a  marchioness;  instead 

of  a  chain,  she  had  ar  oblong  collar  of  gold  and  jewels. While 

we  were  there,  VV.  Slawata,  a  Bohemian  baron,  had  letters  to  pre- 
sent to  her;  and  she,  after  pulling  of}'  her  glove,  gave  him  her  right 
nand  to  kiss,  sparkling  with  rings  and  jewels. — The  ladies  of  the 
court  followed  next  to  her,  very  handsome  and  well  shaped,  and  for 
the  most  pare  dressed  iii  white*."— Vol.  II.  P.  S9. 

Her  Majesty's  wardrobe  at  her  decease,  consisted  of  not  less 
than  three  thousand  dresses!  but  this  profusion  was  not  always 
without  its  punishment;  it  seems  that  "  the  devil  under  propped 
his  kingdom  with  a  certain  liquid  kind  of  matter  called  startch;" 
and  Stiibber>,  in  his ''  i^natomie  of  Abuses,"  has  related  a  tale  of 
horror,  uhicl^  makes  us  heartily  rejoice,  for  the  sake  of  our  mo- 
dern belles,  that  ruij's  and  poking-sticks  are  no  longer  in  fashion,,. 

"  This  unfortunate  lady  being  invited  to  a  wedding,  could  nof, 
although  she  employed  two  celebrate<l  laundresses,  get  her  ruff 
plaited  according  to  ^ler  taste,  upon  which,  proceeds  Suibbes^  ,.*slie 
fell  to  sweare  and  teare,  to  curse  and   ban,  casting  the  ruffes  under 


"  *  Paul  Hcntzner'  Travels  in  England  :  translated  by  Lord  Or- 
ford.     Edward  Jeffer/  edit.  8vo.  1797-  p.  34,  35."  '"'  '' 
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feete,  and  wishing  that  the  devill  might  might  take  her  when  shee  did 
wear  any  neckerchers  againe;  a  wish  which  was  speedily  accomplish- 
ed; for  the  devil,  assuming  the  form  of  a  beautiful  young  man,  made 
his  appearance  under  the  character  of  a  suitor,  and  enquiring  the 
cause  of  her  ngitation,  *  tooke  in  hande  the  setting  of  her  ruffes, 
which  he  performed   to  her   great  contentation   and   liking;  inso- 
much, as  she,  looking  hersclfe  in   a   glasse  (as  the  devill  bad  her) 
became  greatly  inamoured  with  him.     This  done,  the   young   man 
kissed  her,  in  the  doing  whereof,  he  writhed  her  neck  in  sunder^  so 
she  died  miserably  ;  her  body  being  straight  waies  changed  into  blew 
and  black  colours,  most  ugglesome  to  beholde,  and  her  face  (which 
before  was  so  amorous)  became  most  deformed  and  fearfuU  to  looke 
upon.     This  being  knowne  in  the  citie,  great  preparations  was  made 
for  her  buriall,  and  a  rich  coffin  was   provided,  and  her   fearful! 
body  was  laide  therein,  and   covered  very   sumptuously.     Foure 
men  immediately  assayed  to  lift  up  the  corpes,  but  could  not  move 
it;  then  six  attempted  the  like,  but  could  not  once  stirre  it  from 
the  place  where   it  stood.     Whereat   the  ^tanders  by  marvelling, 
causing  the  coffin  to  be  opened  to  see  the  cause  thereof:  where  they 
found  the   body  to  be  taken  away,  and  a    blacke  catte,  very  leane 
and  deformed,  sitting  in  the  coffin,  setting  of  great  rufies,  and  fnz- 
ling  of  haire,   to   the  greate  feare   and   woonder  of  all   the   be- 
hofders*."— Vol.  II.  p.  96. 

Notwithstanding  tlie  Queen's  fondness  for  dress,  she  was  severe 
in  her  sumptuary  laws ;  a  man's  ruff,  if  it  reached  beyond  a  "  nayle 
of  a  yard  in  depth,  was  to  be  clipped ;"  and  '*  the  French  Im- 
basidore  Mounswer  Mouiser"  was  made  wondrous  wrath,  be- 
cause the  officers  who  sat  to  cut  swords  in  Smithfield,  slopped 
him  by  mistake  one  day  while  riding,  for  having  a  rapier  longer 
than  the  statute :  there  was  a  convenience  sometimes  in  the  pre- 
vailing costume.     Sir  John  Harrington   complains  much   that 
since  great  breeches  were  laid  aside,  men  *5  can  skant  indewr 
to  sit  on  the  hard  waynscot  planks  in  the  presence  chamber," 
and  strenously  urges   tlie  Queen  to  order  *^  eas}  e  quilted  and 
lyned  forms  and  stools  for  the  lords  and  ladyes  to  sit  on."     The 
hospitality  of  the  court,  notwithstanding  its  meagreness  of  furni- 
ture, was  extremely  magnificent.     Hentzner  describes  with  great 
astonishiuent,  the  countesses  in  white  silk,  and  the  yeomen  with 
golden  roses  on  their  backs,  the  lady-tasters,  and  the  kettle-drum- 
mers and  trumpeters,  v\ho  daily  served  up  her  Majesty's  mock 
dinner  in  public  ;  for  after  it  had  been  placed  on  table,  a  num- 
ber of  unmarried  ladies,  like  so  many  Dons  Pedro  Snatchaways, 
lifted  olf  the  meai,  "  with  particular  solemnity,"  and  carried  it 
to  her  Majesty's  inner  and  more  private  chamber.     Forks  to  be 
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sure  were  not  in  general  use,  and  knives,  which  were  introduced 
in  1563,  had  more  than  half  a  century  the  start  of  them,  but  no 
one  could  hope  to  attain  the  character  of  a  fine  gentleman,  who 
could  not  practise  all  the  varieties  of  taking  tobacco,  as  it  was 
then  called.  Upon  this  custom,  "  loathsome  to  the  eye,  hateful 
to  the  nose,  and  harmful  to  the  brain,"  many  of  the  gentry  have 
been  known  to  expend  four  hundred  pounds  a  year;  and  Lilly 
records  a  Buckinghamshire  parson,  who  was  so  addicted  to  the 
precious  fume,  that  when  he  had  no  tobacco,  he  would  cut  up 
his  bell-ropes  and  smoke  them.  It  was  noj,  indeed  a  royal  luxury; 
King  James  puffed  out  all  his  wit  against  it  in  his  celebrated 
"  Counterblast,"  and  in  his  Apophthegms,  he  gives  a  bill  of  fare, 
whenever  he  should  invite  the  devil  to  dinner:  "  1.  a  pig,  2.  a 
poole  of  ling  and  mustard,  and  3.  a  pipe  of  tobacco  for  diges- 
ture." 

We  have  not  room  to  accompany  Dr.  Drake  through  the 
diversions  of  the  metropolis  and  the  court — Gleek,  Gresco, 
Mount  Saint,  New  Cut,  Trump  and  Primero,  even  if  he  could 
explain  ihem,  are  little  worth  the  trouble  ;  and  we  are  well 
pleased  to  let  them  rest  in  equal  obscurity  with  tray-trip,  mum- 
chance,  philosopher's  game,  and  novum.  It  were  hopeless  to 
attempt  to  unravel  the  several  dances  described  in  the  "  Orche- 
sographie"  of  Thornot  Arbeau ;  and  if  our  preferment  is  to  be 
obtained  by  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  brazee  and  pavan,  we 
fear  we  shall  be  far  less  fortunate  than  Sir  Christopher  Hatton. 
The  measure,  the  canary,  the  coranto,  jigs,  galliards,  lavoltos,  and 
fancies,  are  far  too  much  for  us,  who  are  not  yet  perfect  in  our 
course  of  quadrilles ;  and  we  are  not  sorry  that  the  days  are 
gone  by,  when  ladies  wore  long  trains,  "  the  motion  whereof  in 
the  dance  resembled  that  of  a  peacock's  tail.'  Modern  pugilism 
is  quite  as  barbarous,  and  belongs  as  little  to  the  cultivation  of 
real  courage,  as  the  sport  of  bear-baiting,  which  was  then 
*'  maintained  for  her  Majesty's  pleasure ;"  there  is,  perhaps, 
this  slight  difference  in  our  favor,  with  us  the  human  brutes  are 
voluntary  exhibitors,  with  them  tlie  poor  dumb  sufferers  were 
tyed  to  the  stake  against  their  will.  Archery  was  an  "  honest 
pastime  :"  Prince  Arthur,  eldest  son  of  Henry  VII.  particularly 
excelled  in  it;  and  his  father  created  a  second  Round  Table  in 
his  name,  for  the  encouragement  of  Toxophilitism  ;  triumphs, 
masques,  and  pageants  were  multiplied  without  end,  but  every 
body  has  Queen  Elizabeth's  visit  to  Kenilworth  by  heart,  and 
we  hasten  to  the  history  of  the  stage. 

The  first  regular  theatre  in  England  was  erected  in  1370,  and 
so  great  was  the  passion  for  dramatic  representations,  that  in 
the  short  space  of  twenty  years,  five  separate  houses  were  main- 
tained in  London.     The  Globe;  it  is  well  known,  was  the  house 
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for  which  Shakspeare  obtained  James  the  First's  licence.  It 
stood  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Thames,  called  Bankside,  and 
was  so  named  from  its  sign,  exhibiting  Hercules  supporting  the 
globe,  under  which  was  thi-  motto  :  "  totm  nmndus  agit  his- 
trionem."  He  had  an  interest  also,  but  not  till  a  later  period, 
in  the  tlieatre  at  Blackfriars,  which  was  built  near  the  present 
site  of  Apoihecaries  Hall ;  and  in  these  two  houses  most  of  his 
immortal  plays  made  their  first  appearance.  For  all  the  minor 
particulars  attending  stage  exhibitions,  which  have  been  colkcted 
with  a  scarcely  credible  minuteness,  we  may  safely  refer  to  Dr. 
Drake,  or  any  body  else,  who  has  written  on  the  same  subject. 
He  who  writes  last  is  perhaps  the  best  authority,  for  he  can 
copy  most — sed  aliter  notijit  liber. 

Nothing  is  more  extraordinary  in  all  Shakspeare's  hii^tory, 
than  his  want  of  progressiveness,  if  we  may  so  call  it ;  take  w hat 
chronology  of  his  plays  we  please,  he  seems  to  have  been  as 
great  in  his  early,  as  in  his  late  efforts ;  and  from  any  internal 
evidence  of  superiority,  it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  deter- 
mine the  order  of  his  productions.  Out  of  three  and  twenty 
years  that  he  wrote  for  the  stage,  the  first  seven  witnessed  tho 
birth  of  The  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Richard  the  Third, 
and  Hamlet,  pieces  which  he  never  excelled  in  their  several 
departments;  his  genius,  like  a  second  Adam,  seems  to  have 
sprung  up  at  a  single  bound  into  full  maturity  of  power ;  and  if 
we  allow  the  Tempest,  Othello,  and  Twelfth  Night  to  be  his 
three  last  dramas,  there  is  no  reason  to  imagine,  that  this  sud- 
denness of  vigour  at  all  accelerated  his  decay.  We  will  not 
enter  into  the  question  of  the  authenticity  of  Pericles,  which  has 
been  sufficiently  bandied  about  already;  but  it  will  be  easily 
seen  from  the  assertions  we  have  just  advanced,  that  our  opi- 
nion is  not  that  of  Dr.  Drake,  however  ingeniously  he  has  sup- 
ported it  through  twenty-four  long  pages.  We  follow  him  with 
more  pleasure  through  most  of  his  other  criticisms,  which,  and 
it  is  no  small  praise,  as  they  are  the  most  original,  so  are  they 
the  most  valuable  part  of  his  labours.  It  would,  however,  be 
impossible,  and  if  possible,  it  would  be  unjust,  to  attempt  any 
abstract  of  them.  We  should  wish,  in  every  future  edition  of 
Shakspeare,  to  see  these  little  notices  substituted  for  much  that 
has  been  written  by  men  of  coarser  minds  and  less  delicate 
tact. 

Tlie  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  again  plunges  us  deep  in  all 
that  has  been  said  or  sung  about  fairy  mythology.  The  Oriental 
and  Gothic  systems,  the  Peris  and  the  Dives,  the  Dsvergurs 
and  the  Swart-Elves,  the  Alfa-Folch  and  Lios-Alfar,  the  Berg- 
nianlein  and  all  other  "  light  infantry  of  Satan,"  are  piled  upon 
us,   with  authorities   from   Ouseley,    Way,    Snorro   Siurlstein, 
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Kernmann,  Glaus  Magnus,  Keysler,  Loier,  Becker,  Kircher, 
and  others,  ad  infinitum,  till  we  know  not  which  to  admire 
most,  the  vast  quantity  in  this  way  which  may  be  read,  or  the 
little  purpose,  after  all,  which  it  can  answer.  But  besides  these, 
whole  pages  are  copied  from  Scott's  Border  Minstrelsy,  Ley- 
den's  Scenes  of  Infancy,  and  Cremeli's  Description  of  the 
Western  Isles. 

After  the  illiberaJ  and  uncivilized  appropriation,  which  the 
managers  of  Covent  Garden  theatre  have  made  of  Mr.  Tillman's 
tragedy,  without  even  his  knowledge,  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
pronounce  what  constitutes  au  act  of  piracy ;  but  striking  out 
a!l  that  has  been  transcribed,  boldly  and  strait  forwardiy  from 
others,  we  think  Dr.  Drake's  corpulent  volumes  would  shrink 
into  a  very  thin  and  meagre  compass,  and  this  Wf>uld  be  all  the 
copy-right  to  which,  in  foro  conscientiic,  he  could  venture  to 
lay  claim.  Some  of  our  readers  may  wish  to  have  a  right 
merrie  and  curious  receipt  for  the  enactment  of  Bottom,  and 
Maister  Scot  has  taught  widi  great  gravity,  in  what  manner  any 
one  who  chuses  may  be  "  written  down  an  ass." 

"  Cut  off  the  head  of  a  horBse  or  an  asse  (before  they  be  dead), 
otherwise  the  vertue  or  strength  thereof  will  be  the  lesse  effectuall, 
and  make  an  earthen  vessel  of  fit  capacitie  to  conteine  the  same, 
and  let  it  be  filled  with  the  oilc  and  fat  thereof;  cover  it  close,  and 
dawbe  it  over  with  loine:  let  it  boile  over  a  soft  fier  three  daies 
continuallie,  that  ihe  flesh  bailed  may  run  into  oilc,  so  as  the  bare 
bone*  may  be  scene:  be;ite  the  hair  into  powder,  and  mii)glc  the 
same  with  the  oile ;  and  annoint  the  heads  of  the  standers  by,  and 
they  shall  sceme  to  have  horsses  or  asses  heads."— Vol.  II.  p  .351. 
Note. 

Dr.  Dralce  says  a  great  deal  about  Hamlet,  which  we  do  not 
clearly  understand ;  i)erha[)s  the  fault  is  with  us,  and  his 
readers  may  be  able,  tiiough  we  are  not,  to  pierce  the  "  veil  of 
meditative  abstraction,  which  t!ie  genius  of  pliiloso[)hic  melan- 
clioly  has  thrown  over  him,"  and  at  the  same  time,  to  "  con- 
dense aroLUid  ban  au  almost  breiitliless  anxiety-"  'J'liis,  we  sup- 
pose, is  what  i.>  called  fine  writn^i ;  if  so,  we  prefer  authors  who 
apin  from  a  coarser  staple.  There  is  a  little  more  sentimen- 
tality by  the  way,  in  touching  on  As  you  like  it — "^  refreshing 
gales,"  "  and  interminable  depths  of  foliage  ;"  ^'  corrosive  af~ 
iiiction"  and  "  Tomiuuic  seclusion  ;"  "  philoyophic  pity"  and 
*'  wounded  sensibility,"  which  it  seems  at  one  and  the  same  time 
are  ■**  reiiques  of  storms,  and  legacies  of  a  deserted  world.'' 
But  the  remarks  are  not  aK\ays  thus. 

Mr.  Schlegel  too,  whonj  Dr.  Drake  quotes  largely,  can  talk 
very  good  nonsense.  Cymbeline  with  all  its  beauties,  and  no 
play  has  more  genuine  tenderness  and  pathos,  lies  open  to  ruder 
oritidsm;  but  let  us  hear  how  Mr.  Schlegel  expresses  himsell 
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about  it,  and  in  what  gentle  terms  he  can  disguise  all  its  sin* 
against  regularity  and  probabihty. 

**  Shakspeare,"  he  says,  "  has  here  connected  a  novel  of  Boc- 
cacio  with  traditionary  tales  of  the  ancient  Britons,  reaching  back 
to  the  times  of  the  first  Roman  emperors,  and  he  has  contrived,  by 
the  most  geiit/e  transition,  to  blend  together  into  one  harmonious  •whole, 
the  social  maniiers  of  the  latest  times  with  the  heroic  deeds,  and 
even  with  appearances  of  the  gods," 

We  recollect  but  one  play,  in  which  the  stubbornness  of  chro- 
nology has  been  made  to  stoop  more  happily  to  the  purpose  of 
the  poet ;  it  is  that  in  which  Qumtius  Curtius  and  Marcus  Den- 
tatus,  assisted  by  a  Knight  Templar  and  a  iile  of  grenadiers, 
•with  blunderbusses  and  battering  rams,  pocket  pistols  and  mar- 
tial music,  demolish  the  Abbey  of  Quedlinberg. 

We  1  )ve  a  real  true  ghost  story  to  our  hearts,  particularly 
when  the  circumstances  of  which  it  tells,  have  happened  to  the 
relator  or  any  of  his  friends.  We  are  accordiagly  some  little 
disappointed  to  tind,  that  neither  Hamlet  nor  Macbeth  furnish 
any  new  s!ibject  for  a  tale  of  wonder.  Dr.  Drake  has  never 
seen  a  ghost  himself.  His  friends  Drs.  Alderson  and  Ferriar 
are  too  staunch  philosophers  to  believe  in  them  ;  and  the  Editor 
of  the  Monthly  Review,  whom  he  cites  more  than  once,  has 
eyes  only  for  classical  spectres.  We  cannot  avoid  revealing  the 
mode  of  conjuration,  which  Scot  asserts  to  be  all  powerful  to 
fix  a  spirit  in  a  beryl ;  it  is  quoted  from  him  in  remarks  on  the 
Tempest. 

"  First  fast  and  praie  three  daies,  and  absteine  thee  from  all 
filthincsse  ;  go  to  one  that  is  new  buried,  such  a  one  as  killed  him- 
sclfc,  or  destroicd  hiuiself  wilfullie  :  or  else  get  the  promise  of  one 
that  shal  be  hanged,  and  let  him  sweare  an  oth  to  thee,  after  his 
bodic  is  dead,  that  his  spirit  shall  come  to  thee,  and  doe  the  true 
service,  at  thy  comniandements,  in  all  daies,  houres,  and  minutes. 
And  let  no  persons  see  thy  doings,  but  thy  fellow.  And  about 
eleven  o  clocke  in  the  night,  go  to  the  place  where  he  was  buried, 
and  sale  v.'ith  a  bold  faith  and  hartie  desire,  to  have  the  spirit  come 
that  thou  dost  call  for,  thy  fellow  having  a  candle  in  his  left  hand, 
and  in  his  right  hand  a  christall  stone,  and  sale  these  words  follow- 
ing, the  maister  having  a  huzdl  wand  in  his  right  hand,  and  these 
names  —  written  thereupon,  Tetragammaton  +  Adonay  -f  Cretan. 
Then  strike  three  strokes  on  the  ground,  and  sale,  Arise,  Arise, 
Arise  ! — 

"  The  maister  standing  at  the  head  of  the  grave,  his  fellow  hav- 
ing in  his  hands  the  candle  and  the  stone,  must  begin  the  conjura- 
tion as  foUoweth,  and  the  spirit  will  appear  to  you  in  the  christall 
stone,  in  a  faire  forme  of  a  child  of  twelve  yearcsofage.  And 
%vhen  he  is  in,  feele  the  stone,  and  it  will  be  hot ;  and  feare  nothing,, 
for  he  or  shee  will  shi^w  mauie  delusions,  to  drive  you  from  your 
worke.     Feare  God,  but  feare  him  not." 

"  Then 
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"  Then  follows  a  long  conjuration  to  constrain  the  appearance 
of  the  spirit,  which  being  effected,  another  is  pronounced  to  com- 
pell  him  to  fetch  the  *  fairie  Sibylia.' 

"  This  done,  go  to  a  place  fast  by,  and  in  a  faire  parlor  or 
chamber,  make  a  circle  with  challte  : — and  make  another  circle  for 
the  fairie  Sybilia  to  appeare  in,  foure  foote  from  the  circle  thou  art 
in,  and  make  no  names  therein,  nor  cast  anie  holie  thing  therein, 
but  make  a  circle  round  with  chalke;  and  let  the  maister  and  his 
fellowe  sit  downe  in  the  first  circle,  the  maister  having  the  booke  iu 
his  hand,  his  fellow  having  the  christall  stone  in  his  right  hand, 
looking  in  the  stcne  when  X\.\e  fairie  dooth  appeare. 

"  The  fairie  Sibylia  is  then  seventimes  cited  to  appear: — *  I 
conjure  thee  Sibylia,  O  gentle  virgine  of  fairies  by  all  the  angels  of 
%  and  their  characters  and  vertues,  and  by  all  the  spirits  of  1^  and 
$  and  their  characters  and  vertues,  and  by  all  the  characters  that 
be  in  the  firmament,  and  by  the  king  and  queene  of  fairies,  and 
their  vertues,  and  by  tlie  faith  and  obedience  which  thuu  bearest 
unto  them,  —  I  conjure  thee  O  blessed  and  beantifull  virgine,  by 
all  the  riail  words  aforesaid  ;  I  conjure  thee  Sybilia  by  all  their  ver-. 
tues  to  appeare  in  that  circle  befofe  me  visible,  in  the  forme  and 
shape  of  a  beautiful  woman  in  a  bright  and  white  vesture,  adorned 
and  garnished  most  faire,  and  to  apprare  to  me  quicklic  without 
deceipt  or  tarrieing,  and  that  thou  failc  not  to  fulfill  my  will  and 
desire  effectual  lie.' 

"  The  spirit  in  the  christall  stone  having  produced  Sibylia  within 
the  circle,  she  is  bound  to  appear  '  at  all  times  visiblie,  as  the  con- 
juration of  words  leadeth,  written  in  the  bouke,'  and  the  ceremony  . 
is  wound  up  in  the  subsequent  terms  : — '  I  conjure  thee  Sybilia,  O 
blessed  virgine  of  fairies,  by  the  king  and  queene  of  fairies,  and  by 
their  vertues, — to  give  me  good  counsell  at  all  limes,  and  to  come 
by  treasures  hidden  in  the  earth,  and  all  other  things  that  is  to  doo 
me  pleasure,  and  to  fulfill  my  will,  without  any  deceipt  or  tarrieng; 
nor  yet  that  thou  shalt  have  anie  power  of  my  bodie  or  soul,  earthlie 
or  ghostlie,  nor  yet  to  perish  so  much  of  my  bodie  as  one  haire  of 
my  head.  I  conjure  thee  Sybilia  by  all  the  riall  words  aforesaid,  and 
fey  their  vertues  and  powers,  I  charge  and  bind  thee  by  the  veriue 
thereof,  to  be  obedient  unto  me,  and  to  all  the  words  aforesaid,  and 
this  bond  to  stand  betweene  thee  and  me,  upon  paine  of  everlasting 
condemnation,  Fiat,  fiat,  fiat.     Amen*.— Vol.  II.  p.  518. 

In  his  summary  of  Othello,  we  think  Dr.  Drake  altogether 
mistaken ;  but  we  are  the  less  surprised  ;  for  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Mr.  Kean,  we  have  seen  no  actor  who  has  con- 
ceived the  Moor,  as  we  believe  Shakspeare  designed  him. 
Spagnoletto  is  not  the  painter  in  the  sister  art,whom  the  poet  here 
resembles,  nor  are  the  tints  of  the  picture,  sombre  and  teriitic. 
Othello  is  the  most  stffeclionate  of  beings  ;  and  there  is  a  glow 
of  tenderness  and  altaciiinent  about  him,  even  in  the  very  uio- 

"  *  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,  pp.  401,  4©2.  404—407." 
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nient  of  what  he  believes  bis  just  revenge,  which  makes  Kim 
as  much  an  object  of  our  pity,  as  the  innocent  aud  gentle  Des- 
tit'niona.     U  liis  nature   were  less  generous,  and  less  warmly 
alive  to  all  the  belter  and  softer  feelings  of  the  heart,  he  would 
not  have  been  the  hero  of  the  piece  ;  and  Shakspeare  was  too 
great  a  master  of  his  art,  to  fait  in  this  essential  particular.    One 
word   more  about   plays,  and    we   shall   finish.     The  fable  of 
Eomeo  and  Juliet  is  traced,  as  usual,  to  Arthur  Broke's  *"  Tra- 
gicall  llibtorye  of  Romeus  and  Juliet,"^  and  from  him  to   Ban- 
dello,  and  Luigi  Porta,  and  Massuccio  ;  nay,  even  to  a  Greek 
romancer,    whom   Mr.  Douce's  "  extravagant  spirit"   has  met 
Willi  in  its  excursions,  Xenophon  Ephesius.     It  is  strange,  in» 
deed,  ihat  the  true  source  of  this  tnte  .story  should  have  so  long 
escaped  commentatorial  vigilance.     In  the  first  of  two  quarto 
volumes  now  lying  before  us,  "   L'Istoria  di  Verona  del  Signo? 
Girolamo    dalla  Corte    Gentil'huomo    Veronese,    in    Verona, 
1594,"   are  related,  at  full  length,  the   loves  of  Romeo  Mon- 
tccchio  and  Giulietta  Capellette.     lliis  reel  tragedy  occurred 
in  the  year  1303,  while  Angiolo  da  Reggio  was  Podesta  of  the 
city,  and  is  told  by  the  Veronese  historian  with  much  simplicity. 
He  himself,  as  he  informs  us,  having  often  seen  the  tomb  of  the. 
lovers,  "  i  corpi  poi  degli  sfortunati  amanti  furono  riposti  di 
nuovo  nello  stesso  monumento,  (i.  e.  that  in  which  they  both 
died)  che  di  pietra  viva  era  alquanto  sopra  terra,  il  quale  io  ho  piu 
tolte  veduto."      Storia  di  Verona,   Vol.  I.  p.  594.      It  is  re- 
markable,   that  in  this  real  history,  as  well  as  in  Shakspeare's 
play,  Romeo  dies  before  Juliet  awakens  from  her  trance,  which 
is  not   the   case  either  in   Arthur   Broke's  metrical   tale,    or 
Lu:gi  da  Porta's  Giuletla.     There  is  so  minute  an  accordance 
in  many  particulars  between  the  English  poet  and  the  Italian 
historian,  that  we  have  much  difficulty  in  persuading  ourselves 
that  Shakspeare  did  not  draw  from  him  directly;  and  yet  we 
kiiow  not  how  to  reconcile  this  with  his  acknowledged  ignorance 
of  the  languj'.ge.   How  much  additional  interest  does  the  play  gam, 
Mhen  we  know  that  it  is  not  meiely  the  child  of  imagination  ! 

Shakspeare  at  length,  in  the  full  vigour  of  life,  and  in  pos- 
session of  a  well  earned  conspeiency,  retired  to  his  native  Strat- 
ford ;  and  here  we  shall  leave  Dr'.  Drake  and  "  the  Genius  of 
dramatic  poetry,  to  sigh  over  a  determination  thus  early  taken. 
We  have  no  quarrel  with  this  hook,  except  that  half  of  it  be- 
longs to  other  people,  though  we  must  injustice  add,  that  Dr. 
Drake  never  wilfully  conceals  his  oblisations.  It  is  the  species 
to  which  it  belongs',  rather  than  its  individual  self,  of  which  we 
complain  ;  for,  of  its  kind,  it  is  not  a  bad  work ;  but  there  are  a 
buslling  set  of  literary  triflers,and  it  is  against  these  that  we  pro- 
test, who  think,  that  to  collect  is  as  noble  a  work  as  to  create  ; 
and  to  talk  about  geniits  is  the  same  thing  as  to  possess  it, 
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We  resume  our  analysis  of  Mr.  Soulhey's  history  with  some- 
M'hat  of  increased  pleasure,  and  more  assurance  of  giving  satis- 
faction to  our  readers ;  not  indeed  that  we  shall  have  to  [)resent 
them  with  events  of  more  strange  and  romantic  interest,  but  that 
thejfi'eld  we  are  now  to  enter  on,  contains  subjects  of  a  more 
general,  and  obvious  importance,  and  still  more,  because  we  shall 
have  occasion  less  frequently  to  intrude  any  remarks  of  our 
own.  Having  once  expressed  our  opinion  on  Mr.  Southey's 
conception  of  history  writing,  our  task,  as  critics,  is  nearly  com- 
pleted, for  we  are  ready  to  admit,  that  in  his  style  he  is  very 
eminently  successful. 

In  our  last  number  we  confined  ourselves  to  some  details  re- 
specting the  native  tribes  of  South  America,  as  they  appeared  to 
the  first  discoverers  and  colonists,  and  to  a  few  remarks  on  the 
characters  and  adventures  of  these  latter  persons.  Great  as 
were  the  dangers  and  difficulties  which  they  had  to  encounter 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  wild  schemes  in  the  interior,  the 
natives  seem  to  have  yielded  the  coast  to  them  without  much 
struggle,  wherever  they  were  desirous  of  settling  into  a  peace- 
able and  permanent  establishment.  This  observation  must  be 
taken  of  course  with  some  exceptions;  for  many  years  after  the 
first  settling,  and  when  the  colonies  had  grown  into  strength  and 
importance,  instances  occurretl  of  ferocious  and  sudden  inroads 
from  the  inland  tribes,  which  spread  slaughter  and  devastation 
with  unsparing  fury,  and  laid  in  ruin  the  hopes  and  the  labours 
of  whole  generations.  These,  however,  were  but  excej)tions  ; 
in  general  a  very  common  share  of  prudence  and  precaution  suf- 
ficed to  secure  to  the  new  comers  the  possessions  which  they  had 
taken  to  themselves  from  their  less  powerful,  and  less  united 
owners.  It  was  hardly,  however,  to  be  expected  that  the  rival 
nations  of  Europe  would  submit  to  the  quiet  apportionment  of 
an  immense  continent  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  or  that 
France,  though  Catholic,  yet  the  most  independent  of  all  Catho- 
lic countries,  and  Protestant  England,  or  Holland,  all  pi  them 
the  natural  and  ambitious  euemles  of  the  Spanish  power,  would 
acquiesce  very  readily  in  the  validity  oi  the  papal  grant  of  this 
fair  portion  of  the  universe. 

The  attempts,  however,  which  were  made  by  the  Enghsh  and 
the  French  to  disturb  their  rivals  in  tlie  New  World,  were  much 
less  considerable  than  might  have  beeu  fairly  anticipated.     The 
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former,  indeed,  seem  at  no  period   to  have  contemplated  the 
formaUon  of  any  permanent  settlement ;  their  warfare  was  pre- 
datory in  its  object,  and  piratical  in  its  natnre,  reflecting  little 
honour  upon,  and  producirig  little  profit  to,  the  nation  at  large, 
but    doing    incalcnlable    mischief  to    the    unfortunate  settlers. 
Their  incursions,  however,  were  conducted   with  all  that  skill 
and  bravery,  that'  uncommon  rapidity  and  desperate  enterprise, 
which  even  to  this  day  continue  to  distinguish"  the  English  from 
all   oth.er  sailors.     The  names  of  Fenton,  Wethriugton,  Drake, 
Lancaster,    and   Raleigh,    were  long  objects   of  terror  to   the 
South  Americans.     They  were  not  indeed  always  successful  in 
their  attacks,  but  they  always  did  serious   damage ;  they  plun- 
dered houses,  bombarded   towns,  captured   merchantmen,  and 
what  was  more  heavily   taken  to  heart,  perhaps,  than  all  these 
things,  they  insulted  the  religious  feelings,  and  profaned  the  re- 
ligious rites   of  the  people.     The  subjugation   of  Portugal  by 
Philip  llie  Second,  upon  the  death  of  King  Henry  without  chil- 
dren, and  the  consequent  annexation  of  the  Portuguese  colonies^ 
destroyed  all  distinction  between  them  and  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments as  far  as  regarded  foreign  invaders  ;  and  the  English  free- 
booters ranged  without  any  check  over  the  whole  coast  of  South 
America.     The  period,  however,  of  their  ravages,  was  not  of 
long  duration  ;  the  dreams  of  El  Dorado  intervened,  and  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  deceiving  others,  perhaps,  rather  than  himself 
deceived,  diverted  the  torrent  to  another  quarter  ;  d  long  respite 
was  procured  for  lirazil,  both  by  his  example  and  representa- 
tions, which  seduced  his  countrymen  to  Guiana  and  the  Orinoco, 
a?  well  as  by  the  tenor  which  his  failure  and  his  unhappy  fate 
inspired  among  them. 

The  expeditions  of  the  French  continued   at  intervals  for  a 
much  longer  period,  and  were  undertaken  with  more  settled  and 
important  views.     They  frequented   the  coast  of  Brazil  from  its 
earliest  discovery  for  the  purposes  of  trading  with  the  natives  ; 
and  the  commercial  rivalry  between  the  Peors  and  Mairs  (as  the 
Portuguese  and  French  were   corruptively  called  by  the  natives) 
instigated  each  of  them  to  acts  of  wickedness  and  cruelty  which 
are  revolting  to  human  nature.      The  tribes  with  whom  the 
French  traders  had  iiitercourse,  were  encouraged  by  them  to  eat 
the  Portuguese   wherever  they  could   take   them  ;    and   Hans 
Stade  in  his  very  interesting  account  of  his  captivity,  among  one 
of  them,  gives  us  some  anecdotes  to  this  effect,  too  curious  to 
be  omitttd.     He  had  hitherto  averted  his  fate  by  declaring  that 
he  was  not  a  Portuguese  bat  a  Frenchman.     A  French  inter- 
preter from  a  trading  vessel  at  length  arrived, 

"  Now  we  shall  see,  said  the  savages,  whether  thou  art  French 
or  not.     Great  was  his  joy  at  hearing  this,     I    thought,  says  he, 
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the  man  was  a  Christian,  and  that  it  was  not  possible  he  could 
speak  against  me.  He  was  led  to  him,  the  cannibals  stood  round, 
and  the  interpreter,  who  was  a  young  Norman,  addressed  him  in 
French.  Haas's  reply  made  it  plain  that  he  was  no  Frenchman, 
this  the  Tupinambas  could  not  discover,  but  the  wretch  immedi- 
ately said  to  them  in  their  own  language;  '  kill  the  rascal,  and  eat 
him,  he  is  a  Portuguese,  as  much  our  enemy  as  yoiir's/  Hans 
besought  him  for  the  love  of  God  to  have  compassion  and  save  him 
from  being  devoured,  but  the  Frenchman  replied,  that  eaten  he 
should  be.  Then,  said  he,  I  called  to  mind  the  words  of  the 
prophet  Jeremiah,  *  Cursed  is  he  whu  putteth  his  trust  in  man.* 
He  had  a  linen  cloth  over  his  shoulders,  which  the  savages  had 
given  him,  being  his  only  covering ;  in  his  agony  he  cast  it  off  at| 
the  feet  ef  the  Frenchman,  and  exclaimed  :  '  It'  I  am  to  die  why 
should  I  preserve  ihis  flesh  of  mine  to  be  food  for  them/  They  led 
him  back,  and  he  threw  himself  into  his  hammock.  I  call  God  to 
witness,  says  he,  what  my  pain  was  ;  and  with  a  sorrowful  voice  I 
began  to  sing  a  hyinn.  '  Truly,'  said  the  savages,  '  he  is  a  Portu- 
guese, for  he  is  howling  with  the  fear  of  death.'  "     Vol.  i.  P.  19O. 

Upon  another  occasion  •  he  might  have  escaped  in  a  French 
boat,  which  was  returning  to  the  vessel  iVom  which  it  had  been 
dispatched. 

"  As  he  saw  the  boat  push  off,  his  earnest  wish  to  be  at  liberty 
overpowered  him  ;  he  sprang  forward,  and  ran  towards  it  along  the 
shore.  The  savages  pursued,  some  of  them  came  up  to  him,  he 
beat  them  off,  outslript  the  rest,  ran  into  the  sea,  and  swam  off  to 
the  boat;  The  Frenchmen  refused  to  take  him  in,  lest  they  should 
offend  the  savages,  and  Hans  once  more  resigning  himsolf  to  his 
evil  destiny,  was  compelled  to  swim  back,"     Ibid.  P.  201. 

We  have  mentioned  these  instances  for  the  simple  and  cha- 
racteristic language  in  which  they  are  narrated,  but  they  by 
no  means  stand  alone  in  the  history.  They  suggest  an  awful 
reflection  upon  the  infirmity  of  our  nature  !  What  lamentable 
shipwreck  will  men  make  of  their  consciences,  and  how  will 
they  violate  their  most  natural  feelings,  when  they  are  removed 
in  distant  climates  from  the  check  of  civilized  society,  freed  also 
from  the  fear  of  human  retribution,  and  vvlien  no  sense  of  the 
Divine  Presence  is  awake  in  their  mnids  to  contend  with  the 
overwhelming  fury  of  an  indulged  passion. 

So  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry~  II.  an  attempt  was  made  by 
the  French  to  form  a  permanent  settlement  in  Brazil.  An 
expedition  commanded  by  a  bold  and  skilful  seaman,  Villa- 
gagnon,  sailed  for  the  Rio  de  Janeiro,  it  was  patronized 
and  set  forward  by  the  Admiral  Coligni,  upon  the  understanding 
that  the  colony  was  to  become  a  sure  asylum  i<^  the  Protest- 
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ants  *.     He  established  himself  upon  qin  island  in  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour  ;  and  in  his  first  application  to  the  Admiral  for 
leitiforcements,  he  particularly  specitied  sonre  good  theologians 
from  Geneva.     Coligni  svas  not  slow  to  supply  the  bodily  and 
spiritual  wants   of  the  colony ;  Calvin  himself,  with  his  elders, 
appointed  Pierre  Kichier,  and  Guillaume  Chartierto  the  mission, 
and  these  flunous  ministers  were  accompanied  by  many  respect- 
able adventarers.      Ikit  Villagagnon  was  at  heart  a  traitor  to  the 
cause,  which  he  affected  to  espouse,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  Co- 
ligni's  influence  and  money.     As  soon  as  his  interest  prompted 
bmi    to  take  the  other  side,  he  threw  off  the  masque,  and  they 
who  had  fled  for  liberty  of  conscience  to  Antarctic  France,  socn 
found  there  a  more  grievous  slavery  than  they  had  left  behind. 
'Jliis  treachery  was  his  rain  ;  for  though  the  French  government^ 
distracted  by  internal  commotions,  was  wholly  inattentive  to  this 
important  settlement,  the  Portuguese  was  not  equally  inert;  Mam 
tie  Sa,  the  governor  at  that  time  of  Brazil,  was  an  active  and 
intelligent  man,  but  he  would  not  have  been  able  to  cope  with 
the  liberal  succours,  which  Protestant  zeal,  or  even  Protestant 
niisei-y  would  have  su|)plied,  if  all  confidence  had  not  been  de- 
.vtroyed  by  the  conduct  of  Villagagnon.     Deprived  of  these,  the 
French  wei-e  unable  to  maintain  their  position  ;  it  is  interesting 
to  consider  what  at  this  day  might  have  been  the  state  of  South 
America,  if  this  germ  of  Protestantism  had  not  been  so  quickly 
destroyed,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  had  become  the  Huguenot  capi- 
tal of  a  large  Huguenot  empire. 

'^^G  next  attempt  of  the  French  was  projected  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Great  Henry,  and  was  directed  against  the  isle 
of  Maranham,  and  the  province  of  that  name.  The  king  was 
assassinated  before  any  great  progress  was  made  in  the  formation 
of  the  establishment,  and  the  queen  was  too  much  occupied  in 
affairs  of  nearer  interest,  to  extend  much  assistance  to  the  under- 
taking. However,  by  the  zeal  of  individuals,  many  of  them 
men  of  high  character,  and  actuated  by  the  purest  motives,  a 
considerable  expedition  was  at  length  prepared ;  four  Capuchins 
Nvere  appointed  to  accompany  the  fleet  as  missionaries,  and  it 
is  to  the  singular  honour  of  all,  that  though  Kavardiere  one  of 


*  It  is  a  curious  instance  of  Frencli  avroizanco,  to  be  paralleled 
however  by  many  of  later  date,  that  when  Villagagnon  with  four- 
^.ccire  men,  his  whole  force,  dared  not  trust  himself  on  the  main 
land,  he  named  the  whole  continent  "  France  Airtarctique  ;"  and 
a  French  writer  entitles  his  bo«)k  "  Les  Singularitt\s  de  la  France 
Antarctique,  autrement  nommee  Ameri(iue,''  so  called,  says  he, 
pour  estre  partic  peuplee,  partie  decouverte  par  nus  pdlottes. 
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the  leaders^  with  many  of  his  followers  was  a  Huguenot,  this 
difference  of  religion  created  no  dissension  among  ihem.  It  is  re- 
markable, how,  amidst  every  change  of  government,  manners,  or 
religion,  nations  preserve  in  every  age  the  leading  traits  of  their 
characters ;  we  have  had  occasion  already  to  notice  the  inhuman 
selfishness,  and  the  arrogant  conceit  displayed  by  the  French  in 
their  intercourse  with  South  America,  qualities  for  which  they 
are  disgracefully  remarkable  at  this  day;  we  may  now  observe 
the  superior  address,  and  good  sense  with  which  they  conciliated 
the  native  savages,  the  wise  care  with  which  they  avoided  of- 
fending their  deep-rooted  prejudices,  and  tlie  art  with  which 
they  weaned  theai  from  some  of  their  favourite  usages;  these 
too  are  qualities  for  which  they  are  at  this  time  very  justly  cele- 
brated, wherever  their  overwhelmmg  power,  or  insured  success 
have  not  seemed  to  render  such  management  unnecessary.  The 
Portuguese  and  Spaniards  are  a  more  sincare  and  zealous,  but  a 
less  politic  people  ;  their  great  instrument  is  mere  force;  the 
French  have  always  been  found  vvise  and  smooth  as  serpents,  till 
circumstances  have  allowed  them  to  exhibit  the  lightning  rapi- 
dity, and  uncompromising  ferocity  of  tygers. 

Two  years  elapsed  before  the  Portuguese  made  any  serious 
efforts  to  dislodge  the  new  settlers,  though  the  attention  of  the 
Spanish  government  was  very  early  drawn  to  this  object.  At 
length  an  expedition  was  sent  against  them;  it  was  miserably 
commanded  and  coiiducted,  and  Kavardiere  very  soon  thought 
hiujself  strong  enough  to  invest  the  Portuguese  in  their  own 
camp.  Nothing  could  be  more  desperate  than  the  affairs  of 
these  last  at  this  time  ;  mutiny  and  dissension  amoiig  the  soldiers, 
a  divided  power,  and  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  com- 
manders, and  an  indecision  of  character  in  Jeronymo  de  iVlbu- 
querque,  who  was  chief,  v\hich  was  more  injurious  than  abso- 
lute imbecility.  Yet,  as  in  all  periods  of  their  history,  and  con- 
spicuously in  their  last  glorious  struggle,  they  plucked  a  new 
courage  and  a  new  wisdom  from  despair,  they  attacked  the 
besieging  troops,  and  completely  routed  them.  Kavardiere  had 
displayed  no  wisdom  in  planning  the  investment,  he  shewed  no 
greatness  or  fortitude  in  defeat ;  a  truce  for  one  year  was  agreed 
upon  between  the  parties,  on  terms  very  favourable  for  the 
Portuguese;  two  cavaliers,  one  French  and  the  other  Portu- 
guese, were  sent  to  France,  and  two  other  such  to  Spain,  to 
lay  the  state  of  affairs  before  their  respective  governments.  In 
the  mean  time  fresh  succours  arrived  |:o  Jeronymo,  which  em- 
boldened him  to  curtail,  that  is,  in  other  words,  to  break  the 
tiuce;  ilavardiere,  like  his  countrymen  in  general,  as  submissive 
after  del'eat,  as  he  had  been  conddent  of  victory  before,  yielded 
io  harder  terms:  and  in  the  end  the  fort  and  island  were  sur- 
rendered 
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rendered  unconditionally ;  the  Frenth  general  with  more  than 
fouj-  hundred  of  his  countrymen  returning  to  France.  Thus 
ended  the  attempts  of  that  nation  against  the  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese dependences  in  South  America. 

But  we  are  now  arriving  at  the  most  eventful  period  of  the 
history  of  the  Brazilian  colonies,  in  the  narration  of  which  Mr, 
Soutliey  has  been  paiticularly  successful.  Early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Spain,  by  the  usurpation  of  Portugal,  had  be- 
come virtually  mistress  of  all  the  European  settlements  in  South 
America ;  with  this  immense  apparent  power  she  was  however 
daily  declining  in  strength  ;  the  minister  Olivares  was  a  Spaniard, 
in  the  narrowest  and  most  exclusive  sense  of  the  term,  and  though 
a  child  might  have  seen  the  wisdom  of  forgetting  the  ancient 
prejudices  of  obliterating  the  odious  distinctions  between  the  two 
countries,  now  that  ihey  had  become  part  of  the  same  empire  ; 
yet,  they  never  were  more  studiously  remeu-ibered  and  sustained'^ 
than  at  this  period.  The  same  spirit  was  at  work  in  the  colo- 
nies, and  the  interests  of  those  which  had  belonged  to  Portugal 
were  vcxationsly  checked^  or  wholly  overlooked,  with  the  nar- 
row aim  of  giving  to  the  Spanish  a  mercantile  preponderance. 
From  this  specimen,  the  whole  policy  of  the  court  m'y  be  safely 
inferred,  and  the  conseouences  anticipated,  whenever  an  active 
and  ambitious  enemy  snould  seriously  turn  his  attention  to  this 
vulnerable  quarter  of  the  empire.  Such  an  enemy  was  not  long 
wanting ;  he  was  found  loo  in  the  very  quarter,  where  he  might 
with  the  most  justice  have  been  expected,  and  coming  from 
which  he  mi"ht  with  the  most  reason  be  dreaded. 

This  enemy  was  the  Hollander ;  the  united  provinces  had  but  a 
I'ery  few  years  established  their  independence,  and  carrying  into 
all  their  views  and  measures  the  same  energetic  and  industrious 
»pirit,  which  h.ad  borne  thejn  through  their  long  contest  with 
Philip,  animated  beside  by  the  love  of  gain,  which  has  never 
ceased  to  operate  upon  the  Dutch,  in  even  a  characteristic  de- 
gree, they  were  become  the  most  powerful  commercial  empire 
in  the  world.  They  had  successfully  attacked  the  Spanish  de- 
pendences in  tiie  East;  encouraged  by  this  it  was  now  deter- 
mined to  form  a  West  Indian  Company,  and  to  make  conquests 
in  Brazil.  A  fieet  was  speedily  titled  out  and  provided,  with  all 
necessaries,  for  the  Dutch  paid  well  for  information,  and  by 
means  of  the  Jews  in  Brazil,  whom  they  alone  in  all  Christen- 
dom, then  indulged  with  perfect  toleration,  they  were  well  sup-  • 
plied  with  it.  But  if  they  bought  it,  they  sold  it  also,  and 
numerous  Amsterdam  njerchants  transmitted  intelligence  to 
Lisbon,  of  all  the  preparations  making,  and  the  object  of  the 
expedition.  Olivares,  however,  systematically  neglecting  what- 
exGT  was  of  Portuguese  interest,  took  no  measures  to  defend 
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Krazil ;  the  Brazilians  themselves  were  equally  supine,  or  blind; 
no  preparations  were  made  £w  avert  the  blow,  and  St.  Salvador, 
the  chief  city  of  Bahia,  and  at  that  time  the  capital  of  Brazil, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  invaders  without  the  least  effectual  re- 
sistance. 

The  loss  of  St.  Salvador  did  indeed  rouse  th€  court  of  Madrid, 
and  by  the  patriotic  exertions,  chiefly  of  the  Portuguese  nobility, 
a  very  powerful  expedition,  crossed  the  line  under  the  command 
of  Don  Fadrique  de  Tolado  ;  St.  Salvador  was  investetl,  and  in 
very  little  time  retaken.  This  was  however,  but  a  transient 
spark  of  energy  on  the  part  of  Spain,  while  the  spirit  of  the 
Dutch  retained  its  persevering  ceaseless  energies.  Great  exer- 
tions were  made  indeed  by  the  Brazilians  themselves,  and  in- 
stances of  heroic  devolion  displayed,  which  are  worthy  of  the 
best  periods  of  the  Portuguese  liisiory  ;  but  these  could  only 
delay  the  success  of  the  Dutch  arms.  In  a  few  years  for  so 
great  a  work,  the  West  Indian  Company  had  established  their 
empire,  almost  uninterruptedly,  from  Maranhani  to  the  river 
San  Francisco,  which  is  the  southern  boundary  of  Pernambuco. 
Olinda,  which  had  been  the  capital  of  this  latter  province,  was 
the  metropolis  of  the  Dutch  empire. 

The  man  who  consolidated  these  vast  acquisitions,  and  whose 
wisdom  would  have  given  permanence  to  the  conquest,  if 
any  thing  could  have  effectually  checked  the  insolence,  into- 
lerance, and  cupidity  of  the  conquerors,  was  Jan  Mauritz,  Count 
of  Nassau,  a  kinsman  of  the  Prmce  of  Orange.  Nothing  could 
be  more  prudent  than  the  choice  of  this  man,  as  governor  ge- 
neral ;  his  high  rank  soothed  tiie  pride  of  his  Portuguese  sub- 
jects, who  felt  oppression  as  doubly  bitter,  when  it  was  admi- 
nistered by  some  of  the  upstart  soldiers  or  merchants  of  the 
republic ;  while  conjoined  with  his  unlimited  powers,  it  over- 
awed the  turbulence  and  restrained  the  licence  of  the  conquerors 
themselves.  The  same  circumstances  procured  him  greater 
attention  for  the  remonstrances  or  representations  which  he  had 
to  make  to  his  masters,  the  company  at  home.  To  these  in- 
cidental advantages  Mauritz  added  great  talents,  large  and  liberal 
views,  unremitting  industry,  and  a  boundless  zeal  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties.  "  Well  was  it,"  says  the  historian,  "  for  Portu- 
gal, that  mean  jealousies  and  base  considerations  thwarted  the 
influence  of  this  able  man,  for  had  his  plans  been  pursned, 
Brazil  would  at  this  day  have  been  a  Dutch  colony." 

indeed  it  required  no  common  man  to  meet  the  difficulties  ot 
his  station;  at  home  he  was  the  servant,  to  name  him  rightly, 
of  a  restless  and  caballing  company  of  merchants,  who  havuig 
adventured  largely  in  the  scheme  of  conquest,  were  craving  tor 
immediate  returns,  and  little  satisiied  with  the  slow,  yet  sure 
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plaiis  of  legislations,,  that  provided  for  the  eventual  stability  and 
prosperity  of  iheir  possessions.     Ai  Olinda  he  was  to  maintain 
his  power  by  means  of  a  set  of  men,  mercenaries  collected  from 
^li  nations,  whom  long  habits  of  warfare,  added  to  recent  suc- 
cess, had  ren<iered  almost  lawless.     Their  own  historian,  whose 
account  ot  them  Mr.  Southey  follows,  confesses  that  their  pecu- 
lations, impieties,  robberies,  murders,  and  unbridled  lust,  had 
made  them  infamous ;  it  was  a  saying  among  them,  that  nothing 
vas  a  sin  on  that  side  the  line  ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  this  were  really 
An  article  of  belief  among  them,  so  habitually  did  they  con)n)it  all 
crimes  without  remorse.     Among  these  mfii,  Mauritz  did  not 
fear  to  introduce  the  severest  justice.     "  He  made,"  says  Bar- 
laeus,  •'  more  honest  men  than  he  found,  and  every  man  now 
<lid  the  duties  of  his  station,  either  because  the  w  ill  to  do  it 
elurned,    or  the  necessity   was  forced  upon    him."       Finally, 
Mauritz  was  to  rule  over  a  proud,  a  bigotted,  an  insulted,  and 
injured  population  ;  conciliation  and  justice  maiked  all  his  mea- 
sures; he  held  out  every  possible  encouragement  to  the  Portu- 
guese w  ho  had  emigrated,  to  return   to  their  possessions  ;  he 
offered  them  full  and  entire  liberty  of  conscience,  and  took  the 
repair  of  their  churches  upon  the  state,  at   the  same  time  a 
wise  caution  impelled  him  to  forbid  the  receiving  a  visitor  from 
Bahia,  nor  would  he  allow  any  new  monks  to  be  admitted,  so 
long  as  enough  remained  alive  for  the  services  of  religion.    They  • 
were  to  be  subject  to  the  same  laws,  and  pay  the  same  taxes  as 
the  Dutch,  and  two  days  in  the  week  were   set  apart  by  the 
supreme  council  for  dispensing  justice  to  them.     They  might 
re-enter  tipon  their  property,  and  any  slaves  who  deserted  after 
their  masters  had  taken  the   oath  of  submission,  should   be  re- 
Stored  to  them.     These  regulations,  and  the  private  character 
of  the  governor,  produced   very  happy  results  ;  while  the  native 
Brazilians  themselves  felt  the  bent  ticent  spirit,  which  actuated 
all  his  measures,  and  which,  in  this  instance  at  least,  was  hi 
direct  opposition  to  the  universal  spirit  of  his  age. 

Yet  with  whatever  ability,  and  whatever  partial  success  the 
governor  encountered  the  difficulties  of  his  post,  an  attentive 
reader  of  this  history  will  not  fail  to  have  anticipated,  that  iti 
the  end  they  would  prove  insurmountable.  We  hasten  in  our 
brief  analysis  to  the  period,  when  by  dint  of  perseverance,  and 
bravery  seldiaii  paralleled,  wholly  unaided  by  the  mother 
country  the  colonies  rescued  themselves  from  the  Dutch  yoke, 
and  restored  themselves  to  the  crown  of  Portugal.  It  is  in  this 
part  of  his  woik  that  Mr.  Southey  has  entitled  himself  to  pe- 
culiar praise  ;  no  one  we  think  can  read  the  20th,  2 1st,  and  22d 
chapters,  which  give  a  minute  account  of  this  war,  without  the 
liveliest  interest.      It   should   be    observed,  previously  to  our 
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entering  on  this  portion  of  the  history,  tliat  the  Portiigueze 
revolution  hnd  now  taken  place,  and  Braganza  had  mounted  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  under  the  title  of  John  the  IVth.  This 
event  which  was  rapturously  hailed  in  all  the  colonies,  placed 
the  contending  parties  in  South  America  in  new  relations  to 
each  other  ;  for  Portugal  having  become  the  tnemy  of  Spain, 
the  natural  enemy  of  Holland,  was  of  course  become  the  na- 
tural friend  of  this  last  power.  Immediately  after  the  acclama- 
tion of  John  the  TVth,  an  embassy  was  accordingly  dispatched 
to  the  Hague  to  solicit  the  alliance  of  the  republic.  The  pos- 
sessions of  the  West  Indian  Company  could  form  the  only  dif- 
iicult  question  in  the  negotiation,  and  this  was  postponed  by  an 
agreement  to  a  truce  for  ten  years,  and  that  wiihiu  eight  months 
Portugal  should  send  plenipotentiaries  io  treat  of  a  definitive 
peace.  In  these  articles  there  was  a  stipulation  inserted  for  the 
time  of  notiiication  of  them  to  the  Dutch  connnanders,  which 
was  inserted  for  the  base  purpose  of  extending  their  conquests 
while  the  Portuguese  were  off  their  guard,  and  unable  to  de- 
fend themselves.  This  treacherous  design  was  fully  executed, 
and  the  Dutch  by  this  disgraceful  artifice,  which  their  own 
historian  unblushingly  annuunces,  got  possession  of  the  cap- 
taincies of  Seregipe  and  Maranham^  to  the  south  and  north 
respectively  of  their  conquests  already  made,  and  of  Loanda  in 
Angola  with  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  most  important  places, 
as  being  the  great  slave-markets  of  Africa  for  the  American 
colonies.  They  had  reason  in  the  end  to  rue  this  base  deceit, 
for  it  gave  a  character  to  the  war  particularly  unfavourable  to 
them,  who  were  opposed  to  the  major  part  of  the  population  ; 
the  Portuguese  commanders  thought  tliemselves  emancipated 
from  all  restraints^  and  they  had  sufficient  opportunities  for  re- 
taliation. 

A  more  direct  evil  flowed-  from  these  dishonourable  expe- 
ditions, and  one  which  undoubtedly  contributed  in  a  very  great 
degree  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Dutch  power.  They  exhausted 
the  treasury  and  the  magazines'  at  Recife,  which  the  coinj>any, 
ever  anxious  to  save  immediate  expence,  neglected  to  supply 
from  home,  because  they  considered  that  they  had  no  longer 
any  enemy  to  fear.  This  drove  the  council,  who  had  succeeded 
Mauritz  in  the  administration,  (for  as  if  every  thing  combined 
against  then),  Mauritz  had  solicited  and  procured  his  recall)  to 
press  the  public  debtors  for  immediate  payment  of  their  ar- 
rears ;  the  nierchants  at  home  also  demanded  their  remittances. 
Hitherto  all  business  had  been  carried  on  upon  a  system  of  a 
credit  ;  and  a  system  of  credit  is  a  chain,  of  which  if  a  single 
link  be  broken,  no  one  can  teil,  where  tli-e  consequent  distress 
iind  ruin  will  be  terminated.  And  thus  it  happened  at  Pernam- 
j  buco ; 
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buco  ;  one  disorder  produced  another,  one  rigorous  measure 
necessitated  a  series  of  the  same  kind,  till  an  ahnost  general 
bankruptcy  took  place  ;  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion were  reduced  to  a  state,  which  made  cli^ange  and  confusion 
desirable  to  them  ;  and  a  spirit  of  disaffection  and  revolt  ac- 
cordingly spread  among  them.  When  things  are  in  this  state, 
it  is  hardly  possible  that  they  should  not  groxi'  worse,  especially 
where,  as  in  Pernatnbuco,  the  government  stands  only  upon  re- 
cent conquest;  For  such  a  state  is  attentied  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  insecurity,  insecuriiy  breeds  distrust  of  the  people 
governed,  and  that  leads  to  measures  of  rigour  towards  them^ 
which  of  course  increase  their  disaffection. 

Under  these  circumstances  a  leader  only  was  wanting,  and  as 
great  emergencies  usually  produce  the   characters   which  they 
render  necessary,  a  leader  soon  presented  himself  in  every  re- 
spect, both   in   his  virtues  and  vices,   in   his  greatness  and  his 
weakness,   adapted   to  the  occasion.     Joam  Fernandes  Vieira, 
bad  he  lived  in  other  times,  or  acted  on  a  larger  theatre,  would 
have  left  a  conspicuous   name  in  the  history  of  the  world.     He 
was  born  at  Funclial  in  Madeira,  of  a  good  family,  from  whom 
lie  ran  away  when  young  to  seek  his  fortune  in  Brazil.     In  that 
country  rising  even  from  menial  service,  he  had  become  an  in- 
dependent merchant,  at  the  time  of  the  Dutch  invasion.    While 
there  was  any  hope  in  resistance,  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  gallantry  and  conduct,  but  when  that   ceased,  he  yielded  to 
the  times,  waiting  for  a  happier  season.     His  return  to  com- 
merce was  attended  with  his  former  success,  and  in  the  course 
of  ten  years  he  had  made  himself  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  iu 
the  country.     He  had  married  the  young  and  beautiful  daughter 
of  a  very  noble   Madeiran,  who""  traced  his   descent  from  the 
Counts  of  Barcelona,  and  he  stood   equally  high  in  the  love, 
respect  and  confidence  both  of  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch.     A 
superficial  observer  would  have  pronounced  such  a  man  to  be 
of  all  men  the  least  likely  to  have   been  the  author  of  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  existing  order  of  things,  or  to  have  plunged 
into   measures,    which  must  put  to  risk,    which  indeed  under 
the  circumstances  of  Pernambuco,  necessitated  the  destruction 
of  all  his  wealth  and  possessions.     But  Joam  Fernandes  was  a 
true    Portuguese  at  heartj   and   that  word   implies  much  self- 
devotion,  a  spirit  little  prone  to  forget  an  injury,  much  pride, 
much  patriotism,  and  over  all,  much  bigotry.     He  would  have 
sacrificed  much  to  rid  his  adopted  country  of  any  foreign  yoke, 
but   all   he   possessed,   his  fame  and  life  itself  were  in  his  eyes 
as  nothing,  to  the  disgraceful  bitterness  of  being  conquered  and 
ruled  by  a  nation  of  heretics. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  trace  in  the  original^  from  which  w'e 
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are  now  drawing,  the  whole  progress  of  Fernandes'  measures, 
in  the  undertaking  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself.  Mr. 
Southey  has  been  fortunate  in  his  materials,  and  he  has  worked 
them  up  with  a  spirit,  and  judgment,  that  have  seldom  been  sur- 
passed. The  account  is  very  minute,  but  the  details  are  so 
characteristic,  that  we  become  intimately  acquainted  with  this 
ejftraordinary  man  ;  and  there  is  such  a  particularity  and  reality 
in  the  feaUwes  of  the  drawing,  that  we  might  almost  suppose  he 
had  been  drawn  from  tlie  life.  Our  limits  forbid  us  to  follow 
Mr.  Southey  through  this  delightful  detail,  but  we  should  not 
have  done  justice  either  to  him  or  to  our  readers,  if  we  had  neg- 
lected to  make  these  remarks. 

'Jlie  first  person  to  whom  Fernandes  revealed  his  plans,  was 
Andre  Vidal  de  Negreiros  ;  a  man,  says  the  historian,  who 
"  was  above  all  selfish  considerations  ;  rauk,  honours,  and  emo- 
luments, were  as  nothing  in  his  eyes  when  placed  in  competition 
with  the  service  of  his  country."  Having  seen  the  sufferings 
of  the  Pernambucans,  he  thought  no  more  of  Maranham  (to  the 
captaincy  of  which  he  had  been  appointed),  but  entered  into 
the  plans  of  Fernandes  with  all  his  heart,  and  devoted  himself 
with  all  his  soul  and  all  his  strength  to  their  accomplishment. 
Through  him  Fernandes  wrote  eloquent  and  pressing  letters  for 
assistance,  to  the  governor  of  Brazil,  exposing  the  weakness  of 
the  Dutch,  the  sufferings  of  their  countrymen,  and  urging  the 
religious  necessity  laid  on  them,  of  driving  out  the  heretics,  and 
repressing  the  scandalous  licence  of  the  Jews  ;  he  wrote,  also, 
to  Camaram  a  leader  of  native  Brazilians,  and  Henrique  Diaz, 
a  negro,  the  captain  of  a  baud  of  fugitive  negroes,  both 
men  of  great  bravery  and  talent,  whose  services  would  be  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  the  species  of  war,  which  he  now 
contemplated.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  a  memorial  to  be  dis- 
patched to  Portugal,  in  which  he  laid  before  the  king  a  detail 
of  all  the  wrongs  and  outrages  which  drove  him  and  his  com- 
patriots to  aims,  and  he  protested,  that  no  law,  truce,  or  treaty, 
could  deprive  them  of  their  natural  and  indefeasible  rights. 

Antonio  Telles  was  at  this  time  governor  of  Brazil ;  the 
Dutch  were  too  strong,  and  Portugal  too  weak,  for  him  to 
venture  on  affording  the  Pernambucan  patriots  such  open  assist- 
ance, as  might  engage  the  two  nations  in  hostilities  hi  Europe; 
but  he  might  foment  the  insurrection  safely,  secure  of  not 
being  disavowed  by  his  court,  if  it  succeeded.  Accordingly  he 
sent  a  body  of  sixty  chosen  men  under  Cardozo,  who  made 
their  way  singly,  or  in  small  parties,  to  an  appointed  place, 
■where  they  were  concealed  among  the  large  possessions  of  Fer- 
nandes. Henrique  Diaz  and  Camaram  hated  the  Dutch  as 
much  as  ihey  loved  war  ;  tliey  thanked  Fernandes  for  invitiisg 
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them  to  bear  a  part  in  the  glorious  enterprise,  and  the  former 
vowed  that  he  would  never  again  wear  the  cross  of  the  Order  of 
Christ,  with  whicii  he  had  been  invested,  until  Pernambuco  was 
recovered.  From  the  king  no  answer  was  of  course  then  re- 
ceived, but  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  here,  that  during  the  whole 
war,  the  patriots  never  received  the  slightest  assistance  from  the 
government  at  home.  However  painful  it  must  have  been  to 
the  feelings  of  John  the  IVth,  to  be  a  tame  and  inert  spectator 
of  the  protracted  exertions  and  sufferings  of  iiis  patient  and 
loyal  subjects,  yet  he  sat  upon  too  unsteady  a  throne  ;  Portugal 
was  too  feeble,  and  Spain  too  powerful  and  too  uneasy  at  her 
emancipation  from  the  yoke,  for  him  to  venture  upon  hoslihlies 
with  the  Dutch.  He  was  represented  by  a  minister  at  the 
Hague,  Francisco  de  Sousa,  of  consummate  diplomatic  linesse, 
a  man  utterly  regardless  of  the  means  by  which  he  served  the 
interests  of  his  country  ;  and  this  man  contrived  amid  a  con- 
tinual interchange  of  representations,  and  counter-representa- 
tions, notes,  interviews,  and  remonstrances,  and  all  the  artillery 
of  diplomatic  warfare,  to  keep  up  a  smooth  appearance  between 
the  two  powers  in  Europe,  while  the  war  was  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  caiiied  on  between  their  respective  subjects  in 
i\merica. 

De  Sousa's  address  in  the  cabinet  was,  however,  not  greater 
than  that  which  Fernandes  displayed  in  the  conception  and  de- 
velopement  of  his  plans  ;  we  are  constrained  also  to  add,  though 
it  pains  us  to  throw  a  stain  on  a  character  so  high  in  many 
respects,  that  they  were  almost  equally  regardless  of  the  purity 
of  their  means.  Designs  such  as  those  of  Fernandes  could 
scarcely  be  carried  through  without  some  duplicity,  but  it  seems 
certain  that  he  had  at  one  time  determined  on  inviting  all  the 
chief  Dutch  officers,  civil  and  military,  to  a  nuptial  feast  in  his 
family,  and  slaughtering  them  while  under  his  own  roof,  and  en- 
titled to  the  protection  afforded  by  the  sacred  ties  of  hospitalily. 
As  his  conspiracy  spread,  it  became  of  course  less  easy  to  be 
concealed ;  even  among  the  Portuguese  there  were  timorous 
traitors,  but  the  Jews  to  a  man  dreaded  the  expulsion  of  the 
Dutch  ;  between  them  both  the  government  received  daily  in- 
formation, that  a  blow  was  about  to  be  struck.  Still  Fernandes 
continued  to  baffle  all  attempts  to  ensnare  him  into  custody  ;  at 
length  the  troops  of  Camaram  and  Diaz,  being  delayed  by  the 
rains,  much  beyond  the  computed  time,  be  could  no  longer  wait 
their  arrival  in  safety;  he  sent  off  his  wife,  who  was  far  ad- 
vanced in  her  pregnancy,  to  the  house  of  one  of  her  kinsmen, 
and  retired  himself  a  lugitive  into  the  woods,  attended  only  by 
Berenguer  his  father-in-law,  a  few  of  the  most  resolute  of  tlie> 
patriots^  and  a  band  of  liis  faiihfu)  and  affectionate  slaves. 
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Other  coiwplrators  have  not  been  so  fortunate  in  minute  con- 
temporary historians,  or  Fernandes  was  singular  in  the  long 
foresight,  and  the  numerous  preparations  which  he  had  made 
for  the  war ;  still  he  was,  at  first,  reduced  to  great  difficulties. 
The  number  of  men  whom  he  could  draw  together,  was  wholly 
unable  to  make  head  against  the  Dutcli  troops  ;  he  was  coni- 
pelled  to  hirk  abont  in  the  woods,  and  retreat  whenever  the 
enemy  discovered  his  hiding-place  and  pursued  him.  The  hard- 
ships and  dangers  consequent  upon  this  necessity,  produced  dis- 
contents in  his  little  army,  which  were  only  prevented  from 
breaking  out  into  open  mutiny,  by  the  influence  of  the  priests, 
and  the  address  and  boldness  of  the  leader.  He  had  to  guard, 
too,  against  the  more  odioUs  danger  of  assassination  ;  a  body- 
guard "attended  him  day  and  night,  and  lest  any  attempt  should 
be  made  to  poison  him,  two  soldiers  were  stationed  to  prevent 
all  persons  from  approaching  the  place  where  his  food  was  pre- 
pared by  a  servant  of  whose  fidelity  he  was  assured. 

It  is  almost  too  trifling  a  circumstance  to  find  a  place  in  such 
an  analysis  as  this,  yet  there  is  something  so  ludicrously  charac- 
teristic of  all  parties  in  it,  that  we  do  not  like  to  omit  the  ac- 
count of  the  mode  in  whidi  Fernandes  procured  a  medical 
staff  for  his  army.  He  had  no  surgeon,  and  one  might  be 
wanted,  he  knew  not  how  soon;  so  he  sent  a  small  detachment, 

"  To  catcli  a  Frenchman,  who  practised  medicine  in  the  town- 
ship of  St.  Amaro,  and  bring  him  willing  or  not.  The  poor  sur- 
geon, when  he  found  himself  in  the  hands  of  such  a  party,  cried 
out,  that  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic  Christian,  and  had  always 
cured  the  Portuguese  with  tlie  greatest  attention  and  ten- 
derness ;  if  the  gentlemen  meant  to  carry  him  into  the  woods,  and 
murder  him,  heintreated  that  they  would  rather  have  the  goodness 
to  kill  him  at  once,  near  the  church,  where  some  good  Christian 
would  bury  him,  for  the  love  of  God.  But  if  they  wanted  him  to 
attend  the  Wounded  Portuguese,  they  must  get  him  a  horse,  for 
he  had  a  bad  leg,  and  could  not  go  on  foot.  A  horse  was  accord- 
ingly put  in  requisition,  with  as  little  ceremony  as  the  doctor  had 
been;  his  whole  stock  in  trade  was  packed  up,  and  Mestrola,  as 
he  is  called,  made  his  appearance  at  Covas,  as  a  volunteer,  with  the 
philosophy  of  one,  who  had  learned  from  the  Portuguese,  to  take 
things  patientl)',  when  there  is  no  remedy,  and  with  the  gaiety  of 
a  Frenchman  to  boot."     Vol.  II.  p.  99. 

The  Dutch  council  had  now  recourse  to  a  measure  of  ex- 
treme cruelty ;  they  issued  a  proclamation,  commanding  all 
women  and  children,  whose  husbands  and  fathers  were  among 
the  insurgents,  to  leave  their  homes  within  six  days,  on  pain 
of  being  treated  as  rebels,  and  declaring  that  all  who  harboured 
lliem,  would  be  considered  as  no  longer  under  the  protection 
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ot  the  states.  There  were  not  wanting  sufficient  reasons  for 
this  measure,  drawn  iVom  the  short-sighted  poh'cy,  that  acts 
ratlier  for  immediate  endsj  than  upon  a  clear  view  of  ultimate 
consequences.  It  was  warring  against  the  Portuguese,  as 
civilized  and  social  beings,  in  their  moral  and  human  nature, 
and,  no  doubt,  as  it  was  harrowing  to  their  feelings,  so  was  it 
calculated  to  impede  the  motions,  and  lay  open  the  retreat  of 
their  fugitive  forces.  But  a  philosophic  statesman  would  have 
calculated  the  moral  powers  vihich  he  was  arraying  against 
himself,  in  the  despair,  the  detestation,  the  violated  affections 
of  those,  whom  he  so  punished. 

"  Let  the  compassionate  reader,  (exclaims  the  contemporary 
annalist,  Friar  INJansel  do  Salvado,  who  witnessed  what  he  de-. 
scribes  so  eloquently),  let  the  compassionate  reader  consider,  what 
these  poor  miserable  v.omen  could  do,  not  knowing  where  to  seek 
their  fathers,  brethren,  and  sous;  forsaken,  helpless  in  the  midst 
of  a  drendfal  winter,  without  food,  wherewith  to  support  life  in 
the  Woods  ;  and  the  sword  of  the  enemy,  thus  as  it  were,  at  their 
throats.  Some  fell  upon  their  knees,  and  with  streaming  eyes  and 
tiplitted  hands,  caHod  upon  God  to  forgive  their  sins,  and  have 
compassion  upon  them  ;  others,  with  the  rosaries  of  the  Virgin 
in  ihiir  hand?,  told  over  the  beads  again  and  again;  some  em- 
braced their  innocent  infants,  and  lamented  over  them  ;  some  lay 
iipon  the  ground,  as  if  they  were  stupified  with  affliction;  others, 
■who  had  never  gone  out  of  their  houses,  except  to  church  in  time 
of  Lent,  and  on  the  principal  festivals,  and  then  leaning  upon 
their  pages,  lest  they  should  fall,  strove  now,  with  sudden  fear,  to 
run  into  the  woods,  and  there  throwing  themselves  under  the  trees, 
they  implored  the  mercy  of  God,  and  the  help  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  those  saints  to  whom  they  were  the  luost  devoted  ;  for, 
from  no  other  quarter  could  they  hope  for  remedv,  or  succour." 
Vol.  n.  p.  102, 

Fernandes  met  this  edict  by  a  counter-proclamation,  which^ 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  Dutch,  was  posted  up  in  all  the 
most  frequented  parts  of  Recife  itself,  the  seat  of  their  own 
government.  It  spoke  a  high  language  ;  as  general  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, he  ordered  all  his  countrywomen,  to  remain  in  their 
own  houses,  fearlessly,  under  his  protection,  solemnly  declaring, 
that  he  would  take  cognisance  of,  and  exact  rigorous  vengeance 
for,  tlie  slightest  injury  which  should  be  offered  to  any  the 
meanest  among  them.  Fear  of  this,  or  shame,  produced  the 
desired  effect ;  the  edict  was  no  longer  enforced,  and  those  who 
had  not  already  lied,  received  no  farther  molestation  on  this 
ground. 

But  the  contest  was  soon  to  be  waged  with  other  weapons ; 
the  Dutch  troops  had  all  united  to  the  number  of  1500,  well- 
iirmed  and  disciplined  Europeans,  with  a  considerable  Indian 
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force,  and  a  inimber  of  slaves,  armed,  in  case  of  need.     Cama- 
ram  and   Henrique   Diaz   bad    not  yet  joined  the   insurgents, 
and  it  was  determined,  therefore,  immediately  to  attack  them. 
j!\pprised  of  this,  Fernandes   removed  to  the  Monte  das  Tabo- 
cas,   a  hill,   deriving   its  name   from   a  species   of   thick    and 
thorny  canes,  so  called.     This    spot  chosen   by  Cardozo,   was 
admirably  adapted  far  defence  ;  a  liooded  river,   tlie  Tapicura, 
flowed  in  front  of  the  position,  a  level  ground  lay  between   the 
river  and  a  thicket  of  these  canes,   which  surrounded  the  whole 
mountain  with  an  impenetrable  rampart,  to  the  depth  of  nearly 
fifty  feet.     A  second  glade  of  smaller  size,  intervened  between 
this  and  the  foot  of  the  eminence,  where  was,  again,  a  second 
thicket  of  canes  ;   the  top  of  the  iiill  was  crowned  with  trees, 
and  strengthened  by  an  outer  row  of  these  formidable  canes. 
Cardozo  had  cut  three   openings  in  the  outer  cane  thicket,  and 
laid  an   ambush  in  each  ;  Fernandes  took  his  station,  with   his 
guard,  as  a  reserve  upon  the  summit,  whence  he  could  see  the 
whole  fight  ;  Fagundes,  a  desperate  and  bloody  partisan,  with  a 
troop  of  followers,  like   himself,   was  ordered    to  dispute   the 
passage  of  the  river,  and  when  that   was  carried,  to  lead  the 
enemy  towards  the  ambuscades. 

This  was  a  most  important  action,  and  Mr.  Southey  has  put 
out  his  strength  in  the  account  which  he  gives  of  it.     All  who 
are  interested  in   their  country's  fame,  must  be  astxious  to  see 
a  specimen  of  the  powers  of  the  future  historian  of  the  Penin- 
sular  war,   in  this   particular   wa}',  and,    therefore,  because  it 
is  so  characteristic,   both  in  its  faults   and   beauties,  of  its  au- 
thor, so  full  of  the  touches  of  the  chronicler  of  the  Cid,  and 
the   poet  of  Roderic,  Julian,   and  Pelayo,   we  will  venture  to 
extract  the  whole  of  the  passage.     It  is  too  long,  perhaps,  for 
our  limits,  but  it  is  an  act  of  justice  to   Mr.  Southey,  which 
we  are  glad  to  pay  him,   and  our  readers,  we  fear,  'will  almost 
too  easily  excuse  the  curtailment  of  our  own  remarks,  which  it 
may  render  necessary. 

"  Fagundes  disputed  the  passage,    resisted  the   Dutch,  step    by 
step,  alter  they  had   effected   it,  and  thus  fighting   and    retreating, 
drew  them  on.     They  were  now  skirting  the  canes,   and  seeking  a 
tvay  through,  when  Cardozo,   who  had   placed    hi^n^elf,  as  soon  as 
the  action   began,  in  the  first  ambush,  opened  his  fire  upon  them, 
and  every  shot  took  effi^ct.     Enraged  at  their  loss   they  pushed  on, 
and  received  ihe  fire  of  the  second   ambnsh,  which  checKed  their 
ardour;  the  second  battalion  came  up  and  joined  them,  and  their 
numbers  being  thiis  increased,  the  fire  of  th«  third  ambush  proved 
more   destructive  than  either  of  the   former.     They  fell    back  at 
this.     Joam  Fernandes  saw  them  from  the  summit ;    his  eagerness 
mastered  him.—'  At  them/  he  cried,  *  Portuguese,  sword  in  hand, 
for  God  is  with  us.'    And  he  would  have  sallied  against  them  with 
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the  reserve,  if  his  cooler  friends  had  not  interposed,  and  by  means 
of  Cardozo,  whose  experience  gave  him  all  the  authority  of  com- 
mand, prevented  him  from  executing  his  rash  purpose. 

"  Tlie  Dutch  had  been   severely  gailod,  but  they  were  neither 
broken  nor  dispirited.     They  fell  back  to  form  a  new  disposition, 
and  the  Portuguese,  rushing  forward,  attacked  them  on  botii  flanks  ; 
their  superior  force  enabled  them   to  divide  into  three  bodies,  and 
while  two  of  these  repelled   the   patriots,   tiie  third  made    for    the 
passage   through    the   canes.     The   ambushes    again   opened  upon 
them,   but  they  were  now  prepared  for  this ;  they  poured  in  their 
fire  toward  the  place  from  whence  the  shot  proceeded,   and  many 
of  the  patriots  fell.     Here  Joam  Paez  Cabral  was  woundct],  a  man 
of  noble  family,  of  the   name,   and,    probably,   the  lineage  of  the 
discoverer  of  Brazil.     His  men  would  have   borne  him  from  the 
field,  but  he  exclaimed,  '  It  is   nothing,    at   them    again,   Christ's 
faith  for  ever;'   and  advancing  again   to    the   fight,   he  received  a 
second  shot,  which  was  instantly  mortal.     Here  also   the  Alfercz 
Joam  de  Matos  died,   whose  father   had  already  lost  three  sons  in 
the  wars  of  Pernambuco  ;   the  moment  he  fell,  his  body  was  seized 
by  the  Indians,  and  cut  in  pieces.     A   second   time   would  Joam 
Fernandes  have  hastened    to  the  scene  of  action,  not  now  in  the 
joy  of  victory,  but  to  prevent  defeat;   he  was  withheld  by  Father 
Figueiredo,  and    the  important  warning,  that  the  ball  of  a  traitor 
■would  fly  with  surer  aim  than   that  of  an   enemy.     So  much  was 
this  apprehended,    that  his  chosen  guard  never  left  him,  and  when 
Cardozo  went  into  the  field,  Figueiredo  had   returned  from  it  to 
watch  over  the  governor,  and  hold  him  back  by  force  if  he  should 
attempt  to  enter  the  battle.     The  enemy  were  now  visibly  gaining 
ground.     One  of  the  priests  arose  in  the  moment  of  danger,   *  Sirs 
and   Portuguese,'  he  said,   with  a  loud  voice,  '  here  we  are,  with 
death  before  our  eyes;   if  there  be  any  man   among  us,   who  is  at 
enmity  with  another,  let  him  now  be  reconciled  to  liis  neighbour  ; 
and  if  any  have  his  conscience  troubled  with  sin,   let  him   confess 
forthwith,   and  make  his  peace  with  God,   that  God  in  his  mercy 
may  help  us  in  this   our   need.'     The  priests  then  hastened  to  the 
hottest  of  the  fight,  with  the  sword  in  one  liand,  and  the  crucifix 
ift  the  other.     They  absolved  the  dying,  they  heard  the  hasty  con- 
fession of  the  living,  and  they  fought  with  all  the  ardour  of  gener- 
ous  patriotism,  and   all  the   ferocity   of  inveterate   zeal.  *   *  *  * 
The    insurgents   now   stood    their  ground    resolutely,    but  few    as 
their  fire-arms  were,   they  had    not  sufficient  ammunition  for  iheir 
use.     Cardozo   knew,    that  if  this  were  known,  it  would  cccasion 
a  general  despondency  :   he  therefore   boldly  gave  out,  that   who- 
ever wanted  a  supply,  might  fetch  it  from  the  the  governor's  tent ; 
and  this  prevented  the  majority   of  the  army,   who   were  fighting 
■with  pike,    or  with  sword,   from  feeling  any  fear  of  being  left  un- 
supported.    At  this  time,  one  of  those  accidents,  which  so  often 
influence  the  fate  of  battles,  occurred  in  their  favour.     Two  offi- 
cers, with  some  thirty  men,  armed  only  with  spears  and  sharpened 
stakes,  had  taken  panic,  and  fled  into  the  woods   upon  the  skirts 
of  the  glade.     One  oi  their  countrymen   called  out  to,  and  up- 
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braided  them  in  vain  ;  fear  possessed  them  too  strongly  ;  when  in 
the  hurry  and  blindnesrj  of  tlieir  panic,  they  came  out  full  upon 
one  of  the  Dutch  wings;  llie  Dutch  supposing  it  to  be  another 
ambuscade,  took  fright  in  their  turn,  fled  at  full  speed,  and  were 
pursued  by  men,  who,  in  the  very  act  of  flight,  found  themselves 
victorious. 

"  The  Dutch  were  a  second  time  repulsed  ;  but  the  whole  of 
their  force  had  not  yet  been  brought  into  action,  and  after  a  short 
breathing-time,  they  came  up  with  fresh  troops  to  the  attack. 
The  ambuscades  were  less  destructive  than  before,  for  lack  of 
powder,  and  the  Portuguese  were  weary  with  an  engagement,  which, 
had  contiued  several  hours.  They  gave  way  from  mere  exhaus- 
tion, and  the  fresh  force  of  the  enemy  pressing  upon  tiiein,  drove  them 
from  each  of  the  ambuscades,  and  made  way  into  the  inner  glade.  It 
was  now  that  a  priest,  standing  beside  Joam  Fernandes,  elevated 
the  crucifix,  and  with  a  loud  voice,  called  upon  (Christ,  adjuring 
him  by  his  cross  and  passion,  and  by  the  anguish  which  his  V'irgiu 
mother  endured  at  the  foot  of  that  cross,  that  he  would  not  per- 
mit the  enemies  of  his  holy  faith,  who  had  so  often  profaned  his 
temples,  and  defaced  the  images  of  his  saints,  to  triumph  over 
those  who  were  fighting  for  his  honour  ;  but  that,  as  the  cause 
was  his  own,  he  would  give  the  Portuguese  the  victory  over  their 
tyrannical  enemies,  that  the  world  might  know,  how  the  assist- 
ance of  heaven  was  never  wanting  to  those,  who  were  engaged  in 
the  cause  of  God.  Then  he  exhorted  his  countrymen,  to  fight 
manfully,  and  make  vows  for  their  good  success.  Accordingly,  at 
his  exhortation,  vows,  in  abundance,  were  made  of  fasts,  pilgrim- 
ages, alms  and  otFerings,  and  disciplines  and  cilices.  Joam  Fer- 
nandes vowed  to  build  a  church  to  the  Virgin,  under  her  invoca» 
tion  of  the  Senhora  do  Desterro  ;  the  circumstances  of  his  own 
outlawry,  reminded  him  of  the  flight  to  Egypt.  He  now  sent  oflf 
his  guard  ;  it  consisted  chiefly  of  his  slaves,  and  he  promised  to 
give  them  their  freedom,  if  they  played  their  parts  well  this  day. 
They  rushed  down  the  hill,  blowing  their  horns,  and  uttering  such 
yells  as  their  savage  countrymen  used  in  war;  and  the  insurgents 
charging  the  Dutch  with  fresh  spirit,  drove  them  back  through  the 
canes,  and  recovered  the  ground  which  had  been  lost.  But  Hans 
had  risked  too  much  upon  the  action,  to  give  it  over  while  there 
was  any  probability  of  success.  He  made  another  attack  ;  by  this 
time  the  passes  through  the  canes  were  well  known,  the  places 
of  ambush  had  been  laid  open,  stratagem  was  no  longer  of  avail, 
and  ihe  fate  of  the  day  was  to  be  decided  by  close  fighting.  The 
Portuguese  seemed  once  more  be  yielding  to  numbers^  and  the 
bodily  strength  of  his  nearest  friends  was  again  required,  to  hold 
back  Fernandes  froni  the  battle,  while  they  called  upon  him,  in 
God's  name,  not  to  expose  a  life,  upon  which  every  thing  depended. 
The  new  convert,  Moraes,  cried  out,  that  they  should  sing  Salve 
Regina,  in  honour  of  the  Mother  of  God.  Joam  Fernandes,  fall* 
ing  upon  his  knees,  began  the  hymn;  the  troops  caught  the  strain, 
and  joined  in  ;  they   concluded   with  shouts   of  victory,  for   the 
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enemy  now  gave  way,  and  retired  from  this  last  and  d^cisivfc  re- 
pulse."     Vol.11,  p.  J 12. 

The  war  continued  for  nearly  twenty  years  after  this  hard- 
fought  battle  with  varied  success  in  particular  instances  ;  but  iit 
general^  the  insurgents  were  from  this  moment  enabled  ta 
maintain  a  superiority  of  situation  over  the  Dutch.  Once 
during  the  contest,  the  king  of  Portugal  was  compelled  by  the 
pressing  remonstrances  and  threats  of  the  States  General,  to 
send  positive  orders  to  the  insurgent  leaders  to  retii-e  from  the 
territory  of  Pernan}buco  ;  Fernandes  refused  obedience  ;  the 
governor  of  Brazil  repeated  the  order,  and  though  one  of  the 
ablest  of  his  coadjutors  snbmitted  and  retired,  Fernandes  stil! 
held  his  ground,  and  had  the  happiness  at  length  of  capturing 
Recife,  and  driving  the  Dutch  out  of  their  ciierished  empire 
in  South  America.  We  cantsot  bestow  too  miuh  praise  upoii 
IVIr.  Soulhey's  narration  of  the  events  of  this  interesting  insur- 
rection ;  his  details  of  the  transactions  in  tlie  tield  in  America^ 
and  of  the  discussions  in  the  cabinets,  and  council  chambers  of 
the  opposing  powers  in  Europe,  are  equally  curious  and  au- 
thentic; among  tiie  latter  is  a  most  remarkable  document, 
containing  the  written  opinions  of  different  members  of  the 
Portuguese  council  and  niinisftry,  on  the  necessity  or  expediency 
of  abandoning  Brazil,  which  are  answered  by  the  Jesuit  Vieyra, 
in  a  memorial  laid  before  the  king,  which  vas  deemed  so  con- 
vincing, that  it  obtained  the  name  oi  O  jmpel forte,  the  strong 
memorial. 

We  ha\e  still  one  most  important  subject  ably  treated  of 
in  these  volumes,  without  some  notice  of  which  our  analysis 
Kiight  well  be  deemed  very  imperfect.  We  allude  to  the  sin- 
gular system  projected  and  perfected  by  the  Jesuits  in  Para- 
guay. To  this  part  of  his  task  the  historian  has  brought  great 
and-  unusual  stores  of  information,  with  a  mind,  as  far  as  we 
v:\n  di.'^ctrn,  wholly  free  from  prejudice.  On  the  one  hand,  h» 
shews  the  absurdity  and  falsehood  of  masiv  charges  laid  against 
the  society  by  the  slave-dealing  colonists,  or  rival  fraternities  ; 
«)u  the  otfier,  he  diminishes  much  from  tlie  exaggerated  pre- 
tensions of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  and  sifts  many  of  their  spe- 
cious statt  menls.  Tlw?  result  of  the  examuiation  seems  to  be, 
that  the  Jesuits  had,  in  the  first  instance,  the  merit  of  the  most 
disinterested  and  philanthropic  zeal,  that  they  arrested  the 
progress  of  enslaving  the  natives,  that  they  collected  them  into 
eettl<;ments,  softened  their  savage  habits,  and  taught  them  many 
of  the  arts  and  nsagea  of  civilized  life;  but  that  in  the  great  es- 
sential, their  system  was  radically  wrong  ;  from  savages  they 
turned  them  into  Christian  babes,  nnd  from  that  infancy  they 
never  suffered  them  to  emerge.  The  moral  purity  which  they 
iioaated  to  prodnc?  was  the  tesuU  not  of  knowledge  and  prui- 
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ciple,  but  of  minute  and  ceaseless  inspection,  of  incessant  co- 
ercion and  castigation,  of  the  removal  of  all  temptation,  and  of 


Ignorance 


In  order  to  put  our  reader  fully  jn  possession  of  the  merits 
of  the  Jesuit  system,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  compress  the 
account  which  is  here  given  of  the  system  which  preceded  it. 
In  Paraguay,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Spanis'.i  Indies,  the  na- 
tives were  distributed  in  encomiendas,  that  is,  they  were 
placed  under  the  protection  of  an  encomendero,  or  lord ; 
if  they  had  resisted,  and  been  actually  conquered,  they  wer« 
called  yanuconas,  from  a  race  of  slaves  or  helots  in  Peru. 
This  class  was  intended  by  the  original  conslitutioa  of  the 
encomiendas  to  have  been  mere  serfs,  nx)t  slives,  or  as  lawyers 
would  say,  perhaps,  villeins  regardant,  ufUcripti  gleha,  aiid 
not  villeins  in  gross.  They  v\ere  fed  and  clothed  by  the  lord, 
who  could  not  sell,  or  banish,  or  ill  use  them  ;  they  gave  their 
labour  to  him  for  their  maintenance,  and  he  was  bound  to  have 
them  taught  some  jiandicraft  trade,  and  instructed  in  Chris- 
tianity. According  to  the  la^c,  this  was  the  worst  species  of 
slavery  to  which  a  native  was  subjected  ;  but  if  the  tiibe  had 
voluntarily  submitted,  they  were  tlien  called  milayos,  a  Peru- 
vian word  also,  signifying  taskmen.  These  were  formed  into 
settlements,  governed  by  their  own  municipal  officers  ;  the  nieu 
only  were  bound  to  labour  for  the  lord,  for  two  munths  <inly  in 
the  year,  and  neither  before  the  age  of  eighteen,  nor  after  tijat 
oftifty;  their  wives,  the  chiefs  with  their  eldest  sons,  and  the 
municipal  officers  being  wholly  exempt.  Both  classes  of 
encomiendas  were  granted  for  two  lives  to  the  lord,  after  which, 
as  it  was  calculated  that  they  would  have  attained  a  sufticient 
degree  of  civilization,  they  were  to  be  subject  only  to  a  capita- 
tion tax,  but  in  all  other  respects  to  be  as  free  as  the  Spaniards 
themselves.  The  system  was  on  the  whole  an  equitable  and 
humane  one,  but  it  was  in  a  great  measure  superseded  by  the 
avaric-e  and  barbarity  of  the  I'luropean  settlers.  The  mitayos, 
on  the  slightest  pretext,  were  converted  into  yanaconas,  the 
term  was  prolonged  from  time  to  lime,  slave-hunting  was  a 
regular  trade,  and  slavery  nndisgaisedly  established. 

it  was  against  the  practice  rather  than  the  law,  or  rather 
against  the  law,  as  opposing  an  ineffectual  bariicr  to  the  bad 
passions  of  the  colonists,  that  tlie  Jesuit  zeal  set  itself  in  array. 
We  cannot  follow  the  mission:uies  through  their  first  difficulties 
and  dangers ;  whoever  shall  read  the  account  hefc  given  with  a 
iiiind  duly  cleared  from  prejudice,  must,  we  think,  acknow- 
ledge, that  though  their  zeal  was  directed  to  the  dift'iision  of  a 
corrupted  religion,  their  address,  their  bravery,  their  high  en- 
durance, and  their  philanthropy  demand  unmixed  praise. 
Passing  from  their  early  labours,  we  prefer  to  give  our  readers 
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an  idea  of  their  result,  with  a  few  remarks  upon  which  we  vriM 
conclude  this  long  article. 

In  the  enterprize  which  the  Jesuits  undertook  of  civilizing 
and  converting  the  natives,  two  d>fFicultie3  were  particularly  to 
be  dreaded,  the  interference  of  the  Spaniards,  and  their  bad 
example,  a  difficulty  this  last,  which  the  Hindoo  at  this  mo- 
ment presses  triumphantly  upon  the  missionaries  of  the  Indian 
peninsula.  They  therefore  demanded,  as  preliminary  conditions' 
trom  the  government,  that  no  other  power  was  to  interfere  with 
them,  and  that  the  Spaniards  were  to  be  interdicted  from 
coming  among  them.  These  were  granted.  They  then  drew 
the  savages  together  into  settlements,  which  were  called  reduc- 
tions, containing  each  on  an  average  about  three  thousand 
beings.  Municipal  officers,  the  same  in  name  and  appearance 
as  those  in  a  Spanish  town,  were  appointed  from  among  the 
natives  in  these  reductions  ;  but  two  Jesuits,  the  Cura  or  Rector^ 
and  his  assistant,  were  in  fact  the  governors  of  each  settlement. 
Ah  every  thing  in  the  system  proceeded  on  a  regular  precon- 
ceived plan,  all  the  towns  were  built  in  the  same  form.  The 
houses  were  built  in  uniform  rows  on  three  sides  of  a  square, 
the  church  was  in  the  center  of  the  fourth,  having  on  its  right 
the  Jesuits'  house,  and  the  public  workshops  ;  and  on  its  left, 
the  widows'  house  and  the  burial  ground ;  this  last  was  "  what 
a  Christian  place  of  burial  should  be,  a  sacred  garden  of  the 
dead ;"  clean  and  cheerful,  adorned  with  sweet  shrubs  an<i 
ilovvers,  and  planted  with  palms,  and  orange  trees. 

Prevention  of  vice  was  the  object  of  the  Jesuits,  and  their 
great  mean  the  removal  of  temptation.  First  then,  they  esta- 
blished an  almost  entire  community  of  goods.  It  is  true,  that 
each  master  of  a  family  had  an  allotment  of  land  for  its  particular 
use;  but  he  gained  no  permanent  property  in  it;  for  when  he 
became  too  infirm  to  cultivate  it,  it  w  as  assigned  to  another ; 
and  when  he  died,  neither  his  children  inherited,  nor  had  he  any 
disposing  power  by  will.  Larger  portions,  called  tupamba,  or 
God's  possession,  were  laid  out  for  the  community  ;  and  here 
dl  the  inhabitants  contributed  their  share  of  work  at  stated  pe- 
riods. The  produce  was  deposited  in  the  common  storehouse, 
and  was  the  fund  from  which  the  intirm  and  sick,  the  widow  and 
orphan  were  fed  and  clothed;  the  church  supplied  with  all 
things  needful,  and  whatever  was  wanted  for  tli€  public  use 
purchased. 

In  pursuance  of  the  same  object,  and  pursuing  it  according 
to  the  same  views,  the  Jesuits  took  upon  themselves  the  whole 
management  and  education  of  the  children.  From  the  earliest 
ages,  the  sexes  were  separated  (the  system  being,  as  our  readers 
will  not  fail  to  observe,  to  prevent  actual  vice  rather  than  to 
uncourage  virtue)  >  early  i»  the  morning  they  were  summoned 
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to  church,  and  were  examined  in  the  catecliism  ;  the  boys  then 
breakfasted  at  the  Rector's  house  on  provisions  from  the  pubHc 
stores  ;  after  which  they  were  led  by  an  elder,  who  acted  both 
as  overseer  and  censor  to  their  daily  occupations ;  these  con- 
sisted in  weeding,  keeping  the  roads,  and  other  suitable  tasks, 
to  which  they  went  in  procession,  with  the  music  of  flutes,  and 
bearing  on  high  a  little  image  of  St.  Isidro,  the  husbandman. 
In  the  afternoon  they  again  went  to  church,  dined  as  they  had 
breakfasted,  and  returned  home  to  aaiuse  themselves,  or  assist 
their  mothers,  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Mental  improvement 
was  almost  wholly  neglected,  or  rather'  studiously  avoided  ;  for 
nothing  could  properly  be  said  to  be  neglected  m  this  minute 
and  wonderful  system";  none  were  taught  to  read  or  write,  ex- 
cept those  whose  voices  made  them  tit  for  choristers,  or  who 
were  required  for  public  offices.  Music  was  cultivated  for  the 
service  of  the  church,  and  the  boys  were  taught  dancing.  The 
Indians  had  a  natural  talent  for  the  one  and  a  passion  for  the 
other;  in  the  dances,  the  grown  men  and  the  females  were  only 
spectators,  and  were  placed  apart  from  each  other  ;  the  balleti 
were  dramatic  figure  dances  of  which  the  subjects  were  drawn 
from  Scripture  or  the  Catholic  mythology,  the  Nativity,  the 
offering  of  the  Magi,  Michael  and  the  Dragon,  were  favourite 
pageants. 

Early  marriage  was  another  measure,  by  which  the  Jesuits 
hoped  to  prevent  vice ;  the  males  were  encouraged  to  marry  at 
seventeen,  tl.e  females  at  fifteen.  There  vVas  less  moral  injury 
in  this  than  would  have  been  produced  in  any  other  society  ; 
for  in  truth,  an  Indian,  as  they  brought  him  up,  was  little  more 
advanced  at  seventy  than  at  seventeen.  Obedience  was  in  their 
system  all  in  all,  prudence,  foresight,  the  higher  virtues,  were 
never  called  into  action.  Their  governors  watched  for  them^ 
thought  for  them ;  they  only  obeyed ;  the  discipline  was  cer- 
tain, immutabje,  entered  into  the  minutest  details,  provided  for 
every  thing.  Every  morning  the  municipal  officer  waited  on 
the  Rector,  laid  before  him  the  public  business  prescribed  for 
the  day,  and  informed  him  if  any  offence  had  been  committed 
since  the  yesterday's  report.  Disputes  were  heard  and  summa- 
rily decided  by  the  rector,  and  he  pronounced  sentence  on 
offenders,  which  were  usually  stripe^,  imprisonment,  spare  diet, 
banishment  from  the  reduction.  Overseers  went  from  place  to 
place  during  the  day,  to  see  thac  none  were  idle,  or  neglected 
or  abused  the  cattle.  Patroles,  selected  vvith  great  care,  went 
their  rounds  from  a  certain  hour  in  the  evenmg,  to  see  that  no 
one  left  his  house  after  that  hour  without  good  cause.  Besides 
the  overseers  and  patroles,  there  were  moral  inspectors,  who 
watched  for  misden)eanours,  clapt  on  the  offender  a  penitential 
dress,  led  him  to  the  ghurcb  lb  make  public   confession,  and 
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then  to  the  square  to  be  publicly  beaten.  These  measures  had 
the  desired  enect ;  the  greater  crimes  were  seldom  committed^ 
indeed  they  were  scarcely  possible  ;  but  their  understandings 
Tiere  w-hoUy  torpid,  the  light  of  conscii-ncCj  nature's  law,  was 
extinct  in  them;  they  would  ask  the  Priest  if  what  they  had 
committed  were  or  were  not  a  sin,  and  they  reposed  implicit 
confidence  in  his  answer.  Whatever  could  make  tlieni  obedient 
and  useful  instruments  was  carefully  taught  them  ;  whatever 
could  render  their  servitude  happy,  was  added  ;  but  nothing  waa 
given  that  could  tend  to  political  or  intellectual  emancipation. 
AW.  the  mechanical,  all  the  strictly  iniilaiive  arts  they  were  pro- 
ticients  in ;  amusement  was  blended  with  their  labours  ;  the 
wants  of  nature  were  carefully  supplied ;  but  they  were  never 
to  rise  from  their  present  state;  they  were  to  remain  always 
what  their  governors  sometimes  called  them,  babies  with  beards 
(bambini  coUa  barba),  and  we  believe  there  is  no  instance  of 
the  Jesuits  having  recruited  their  own  ranks  from  among  them, 
though  it  was  difficult  and  expensive  to  procure  missionaries 
from  Europe,  and  they  never  could  be  obtained  in  sufficient 
numbers. 

It  would  be  forgetting  our  proper  province,  if  we  pursued 
this  subject  into  its  minuter  details ;  enough  has  been  said 
to  give  our  readers  a  correct  idea  of  the  system.  I'he  time  is  now 
arrived  when  we  may  all  judge  of  it  without  partiality  and  without 
prejudice.  The  Catholic  must  be  hardy  indeed  who  should 
contend,  that  it  was  perfect,  or  free  even  from  great  and  radical 
<iefects  ;  in  general,  we  should  think  he  \\ould  admit,  that  it 
forgot  the  proper  objects  of  civilization  and  conversion,  oj  sacri- 
ticed  them  to  the  prinniry  means  ;  the  wisest  legislators  of  anti- 
quity, and  St.  Paul,  the  mo.'t  perfect  model  of  a  missionary, 
each  in  their  respective  tasks,  pursued  a  system  \\4iolly  repug- 
nant to  that  of  ihe  Jesuits.  Ou  the  other  hand,  the  Protestant 
must  be  blind  or  illibLral,  who  can  der.y  the  real  good,  which 
iiovved  from  the  system,  as  compared  willi  that  to  which  it  suc- 
ceeded. The  Indians  of  the  reductions  were  not  made  what 
they  might  have  been,  but  they  were  rescued  from  slavery,  and 
they  were  a  purer,  happier,  and  belter  people  than  they  would 
have  been,  under  the  dominion  of  their  own  wild  passions,  of 
their  juggling  Payes,  or  their  cruel  taskmasters  the  Spanish 
planters.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  them,  however,  let  us 
never  deny  the  praise  due  to  the  Jesuits  themselves  in  appreci- 
ating them  as  teachers,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  they 
were  themselves  the  children  of  a  dark  and  corrupted  faith  ;  they 
did  not  always  deceive,  when  they  misled  their  converts ;  but  in 
the  points,  in  which  they  were  not  to  be  mistaken,  they  did 
not  fall  short ;  their  government  was  mild  and  equitable  ;  their 
disciphne,  though  minute  and  indexible,  was  not  capricious  or 
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vexatious.  In  the  infajicy  of  tlieir  system,  opposition  of  every 
kind,  intrigue,  menace,  I'orc^,  assailed  them  ;  they  had  to  en- 
counter hibours  incredible ;  difficulties,  the  recital  of  which 
astonish  us  even  now ;  disease,  and  famine,  and  deaths,  from 
which  human  nature  revolts,  stared  them  in  the  face  ;  but  their 
bravery  and  zeal  were  unappaJled,  SiUd  their  perseverance  and 
address  finally  victorious. 

It  is  time  to  close  this  protracted  artide.  Mr.  Southey  may 
judge  of  the  value  which  we  set  upon  his  work  Ijy  the  space 
which  we  have  devoted  to  it;  <jur  readers,  ^ve  trust,  \Aill  be 
enabled  to  form  a  more  certain  idea  of  its  real  worth  by  the 
sources  of  infortualion  contained  in  it,  of  which  we  have  only 
superficially  toKched  on  in  our  analysis.  The  work,  we  trust, 
will  soon  be  completed  ;  it  will  l>e  the  storehouse  to  which  less 
laborious  writers  will  resort  for  information  on  all  sn!ijects  con- 
nected with  the  history  and  antiquities  of  South  America. 
Considered  in  this  light,  it  must  always  be  a  standard  book  ;  and 
the  more  the  Brazilian  empire  rises  into  importance,  the  more 
valuable  and  interesting  will  it  become.  Tie  fate  of  that  em- 
pire, and  the  result  of  the  struggle  now  going  on  in  that  quarter 
of  the  globe,  what  ardent  or  what  reflecting  mind  can  think 
upon  wi-thout  the  liveliest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  awful 
interest. 


Art.  Vr.  Jyi  Essui/  on  the  Strength  attd  Stre!;s  of  Timber, 
By  Pettr  BarloTc,  vf  the  Royal  ^Military  Amdemy.  8vo. 
258  pp.      18s.     Taylor.      1817. 

We  candidly  confess,  that  the  principal  part  of  the  knowledge 
%\'e  possess  upon  this  subject,  is  derived  from  the  work  before  us; 
if  we  shall  venture  to  differ  from  any  of  the  conclusions  at 
which  our  author  has  arrived,  -we  shall  do  so  with  tlie  deference 
which  a  scholar  .ought  to  show  to  Im  master,  and  i\e  would  re- 
commend others  to  apply  to  the  same  soiuce  of  information,  ft 
is  surprizing,  that  the  whole  world  should  have  gone  on  building 
for  so  many  ages  m  total  ignorance  of  the  laws  iip!)n  which  the 
strength  of  n:aterials  depends,  and  widiout  any  other  rule  than 
vague  guessing.  Repeated  f><ilures  have,  perhaps,  accurately 
pointed  out  the  hziit  method  of  constructing  machines  in  general 
use,  but  where  new  contrivances  sre  to  lie  resorted  to,  the  artist 
has  very  little  to  guide  him,  either  as  to  tlie  best  material  to  be 
employed,  or  as  to  the  proportion  of  strength  and  weight,  which 
his  purpose  will  require.  Though  our  author  has  not  entirely 
supplied  the  deficiency,  yet  his  work  must  be  considered  as  a 
great  step  towards  a  true  tbeory. 

Among  the  former  writers  upon  this  subject,  there  have  been 
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many  theorists  and  many  experimentalists,  bnt  they  have  seldom 
been  miited ;  the  former,  as  might  be  expected,  have  en»ployed 
great  ingenuity  and  talent  in  deducing  consequences  from  data, 
\vhicli  have  no  resemblance  with  the  operations  of  nature ;  and 
the  latter,  have  heaped  together  a  crude  mass  of  facts,  in  which 
the  errors  and  inegularitif  s  have  been  so  numerous^  that  they 
have  tended  rather  to  mislead  than  to  instruct.  A  few  of  the 
most  obvious  rules  may  indeed  be  extracted  from  them,  by  the 
same  sort  of  good  fortune,  which  led  Kepler  to  the  discovery  oi 
the  laws  of  planetary  motion,  but  without  principle  they  cannot 
be  extended  to  the  establishing  of  dependent  truths.  Of  all 
men  that  ever  existed,  it  is  probable  that  Newton  united  the  two 
qualities  in  the  highest  degree  ;  wilh  an  intuitive  perception  of 
results,  he  availed  himself  of  every  fact  recorded  by  others,  and 
where  it  was  wanting,  derived  it  from  an  accurate  observation  ot 
nature.  However  small  it  may  be  in  comparison,  Mr.  Barlow 
is  justly  entitled  to  a  portion  of  the  same  praise. 

The  first  part  of  the  work  contains  an  historical  sketch  of 
former  thecjries.  After  notichig  the  imperfect  experiments 
of  Emerson  and  Musschenbroeck  on  the  direct  cohesion  of 
different  woods,  and  making  some  observations  on  the  seasoning 
of  timber,  our  author  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  the  trans- 
verse strain,  being  the  part  v.  hich  presents  the  greatest  difficulties, 
and  which  occurs  the  most  frequently  in  practice.  It  appears 
that  Galileo  was  the  first  person  who  connected  the  subject  with 
geometry.  He  was  led  to  the  investigation,  by  a  visit  which  he 
paid  to  the  dock-yards  at  Venice,  and  published  the  results  of 
his  inquiries  in  his  Dialogues  in  1533.  He  considers  timbers  to 
be  composed  of  numerous  small  parallel  fibres,  like  hanks  of 
raw  silk,  and  thence  concludes,  that  the  direct  cohesion  is  propor- 
tional to  their  number,  or  to  the  area  jf  the  section.  To  adapt 
bis  hypothesis  to  the  consideration  of  transverse  strength,  or  of 
the  resistance  to  fracture,  which  a  beam  opposes,  when  fixed  in 
a  wall  and  loaded  at  the  end,  he  assumes  the  bottom  fibres  to  be 
nicompressible,  and  that  the  fracture  takes  place  by  the  stretch- 
ing of  the  upper  fibres.  He  supposes  ail  the  fibres  to  excit^ 
equal  resistances,  except  so  far  as  the  position  of  those  above  is 
more  favorable  from  acting  at  a  mechanical  advantage.  Pro- 
ceeding upon  these  grounds,  he  treats  the  subject  wilh  the 
beautiful  simplicity  which  distinguishes  all  his  writings,  and  de- 
duces conclusions  of  most  singular  elegance,  many  ol  wh:ch 
have  the  good  fortune  to  agree  with  more  correct  hypotheses. 

Galileo  himself  appears  to  have  fried  no  experiments,  or  he 
would  probably  have  discovered  the  defectiveness  of  his  theory. 
The  principle,  that  the  force  is  as  tlie  tensitni,  or  ut  temio  kic 
lis,  was  first  suggested  by  our  counti?yman.  Dr.  Hooke,  and  was 
adopted  by  Leibnitz  to  correct  the  errors  of  Galileo.     It  doc<= 

not 
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not  mean  that  the  strength  increases  as  the  tension,  in  which  case 
it   would  be   impossible  to   break  any  thing,  nor  is  it  a  mere 
assumption  to  make  theory  agree  with  experiment,  though  this 
is  the  usual  explanation  given  by  ignorant  masters  to  their  won- 
dering and  dissatisfied  pupils,  but  au  undoubted  truth,  being  in 
fact,  no  more  than  that  action  and  re-action  are  equal.   To  make 
it  more  clear,  suppose  a  weight  of  one  pound  suspended  by  a 
string  capable  of  supporting  two.     Here  the  strength  of  the 
string  may  be  represented  by  two  pounds,  but  the  force  which  it 
is  actually  exerting  is  only  one  pound,  and  one  half  of  its  power 
remains,  as  it  were,  dormant.     Jf  no  weight  were  attached  to  it, 
it  would  be  as  strong  as  before,  though  exerting  no  force  at  all. 
Tiie  lowest  fibre  being  still  supposed  incompressible,  each  fibre 
will  be  stretched  in  proportion  to  its  distance  from  the  bottom  ; 
the  mechanical  advantage,  at  which  it  acts,  is  also  in  the  same 
proportioii,  and  therefore  the  force,  which  it  actually  exerts  in 
resisting  fracture,  will  be  as  the  square  of  such  distance.      Gali- 
leo's hypothesis  led  him  to  conclude,  that  the  strength  was  as 
the  area  of  the  section  multiplied  by  the  height  of  the  centre  of 
gravity,  or  that  the  centre  of  gravity  was  also  the  centre  of  ten- 
sion, whereas  Leibnitz  makes  it  to  be  a  fourth  proportional  to 
the  depth    of  the  section,  and   the  distance  of  the  centres  of 
gravity  and  oscillation  from  the  lowest  point. 

It  was  soon  found,   however,  that  this  new  theory,  though 
apparently  so  well  founded,  led  to  paradoxes  in  calculation,  and 
differed  from  experiment,  still  more  than  that  of  Galileo.    For 
instance,  Galileo  makes  a  triangular  beam  to  be  twice  as  strong 
with  the  edge  downwards,  and  the  base  upwards,  as  in  the  con- 
trary position,  and  Leibnitz  three  times  as  strong;   whereas  it 
appears  by  experiment  to  be  stronger  in  the  latter  position  than 
in  the  former.     How  so  monstrous  a  proposition,  that  the  single 
fibre  at  the  vertex  of  the  triangular  section  should  sustain  the 
whole  force  of  compression,  could  be  entertained  for  a  moment, 
would  be  most  astonishing,  if  we  did  not  daily  see,  even  in  com- 
mon life,  with   what  facility  men  admit   their  facts,  and   with 
what  pertinacity  they  adhere  to  their  conclusions,  if  the  reason- 
ing be  correct,  after  the  grounds  have  been  proved  untrue ;  as  if 
facts  were  mere  scaffolding,  and  might  be  knocked  away  without 
weakening  the  building.     The  pruiciple  on  which  beams  resist 
fracture,  appears  to  be  practically  J^nown  in  the  construction  of 
bows,  which   will  serve  as  a  good  illustration,  the  inside   being 
made  of  mahogany,  which  is  an  incompressible  wood,  and  the 
outside  of  elastic  yew.     James  Bernouilli  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  person  w  ho  introduced  so  necessary  a  condition  into  the 
problem,  and  in  a  sentence,  which  our  author  professes  himself 
unable  to  comprehend,  points  out,  that  one  half  of  the  force 
will  be  exerted  on  one  side  of  the  neutral  axis,  in  producing 
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tension,  and  the  other  half,  on  the  other  side,  in  producing  com- 
pression. Substituting  the  neutral  axis,  or  that  line,  where  the 
iibres  are  neither  extended  or  compressed,  fur  the  lower  edge  of 
the  beam,  the  theory  of  Leibnitz  will  hold  true,  both  for  the 
area  of  tension  and  of  compression.  The  opinion  of  Dr.  Robin- 
son, that  the  force  of  the  fibres  depends  upon  their  distance 
from  the  centre  of  compression,  is  justly  pointed  out  to  be 
erroneous  by  cur  author,  though  we  are  surprized  that  he  should 
appear  to  doubt  of  so  indubitable  a  principle  as  that  of  ut  tensio 
sr'f  vis. 

The  results  of  former  experiments  are  next  noticed,  and  those 
by  Buflfon,  undertaken  under  the  direction  of  the  French  go- 
vernment, are  commended  ;  without  endeavouring  to  draw  any 
conclusions,  he  merely  records  facts,  and  after  the  errors,  which 
we  have  pointed  out,  of  such  men  as  Galileo  and  Leibnitz,  we 
think  he  has  shewn  great  prudence.  The  laborious  and  inge- 
nious investigations  of  Euler  and  Lagrange,  concerning  the 
elastic  curve,  prove  little,  except  that  their  methods  are  incapable 
of  drawing  any  conclusions  which  cannot  be  established  in  a 
much  easier  and  more  satisfactory  manner.  Indeed,  we  are  of 
opinion,  that  there  is  little  utihty  in  finding  unintegrable  fluxional 
equations,  with  general  conditions  to  be  got  rid  of  at  the  last. 
It  is  a  sort  of  hedge  and  ditch  process,  which  seldom  leads  so 
securely  to  the  desired  object,  as  the  beaten  track.  Some  expe- 
riments by  M.  Girard,  on  the  vertical  pressure  of  oak  columns, 
conclude  the  first  part  of  the  work. 

The  second  part  contains  a  detail  of  a  great  variety  of  experi- 
ments undertaken  by  our  author,  at  the  suggestion,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  Colonel  Mudge;  Dr.  Gregory,  M.  Dupin,  and 
other  gentlemen  were  occasionally  present.  The  specimens  were 
obtained  from  his  Majesty's  dockyards  at  Woolwich,  and  every 
aid  was  afforded  by  the  public  officers,  with  the  greatest  liberaUty. 
The  most  praiseworthy  care  and  diligence  appear  to  have  been 
used,  and  the  method  of  performing  each  experiment  is  so 
accurately  detailed,  as  to  enable  the  reader  to  judge  fof  himself, 
what  dependence  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  result. 

The  first  experiments  are  upon  direct  cohesion.  Threads, 
about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  were  turned  out  of  the 
middle  of  solid  blocks,  and  the  ends  were  left  large,  to  be  at- 
tached to  a  beam  above,  and  to  a  scale  below ;  weights  v\  ere 
carefully  placed  in  the  scale,  until  the  threads  were  drawH 
asunder.  'I'lie  hypothesis  of  Galileo  is  then  resorted  to,  that  the 
strcngtii  is  as  the  area  or  number  of  fibres,  and  the  weight 
necessary  to  draw  a  square  inch  asunder  is  thence  deduced.  'I'lie 
cohesion  of  box,  ash,  teak,  fir,  oak,  and  mahogany  respectively 
is  determined  to  be  twenty,  seventeen,  fifteen,  twelve,  ten,  and 
eight,  thousand  pounds. 

The 
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The  method  is  certainly  ingenious,  but  still  we  have  some 
objections  to  state.  First,  a  fact  is  assumed  without  proof, 
which  might  easily  have  been  established  by  experiment,  and 
after  the  repeated  occasion  which  our  author  has  had,  to 
point  out  the  importance  of  llie  fundamental  rule  of  Newton's 
philosophy,  Uypothesht  ?ion  Jingo,  we  are  surprized  that  he  had 
not  recourse  to  that  infallible  test.  The  fact  may  be  as  he  sup- 
poses, but  we  suspect  that  it  is  otherwise ;  for  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  that  the  fibres  of  wood  are  not  uniform  and  connected  like 
silk,  but  draw  out  from  one  another  like  hemp,  aud  most  other  ve- 
getable products.  If  a  piece  of  deal  be  split,  the  sides  are  not  pa- 
rallel^ bujt  in  the  form  of  a  wedge.  This  wood  appears  to  consist  of 
a  number  of  pyramids  inserted  into  one  another,  and  to  be  strong 
only  in  proportion  to  their  lateral  adhesion  ;  each  pyramid  is  again 
composed  of  other  smaller  ones.  This  consideration  led  us  to 
make  an  experiment,  which  confirms  this  notion.  We  had  the 
ends  of  two  pieces  of  deal  cut  in  a  zigzag  form,  and  inserting  the 
forks  into  one  another,  connected  them  with  glue.  We  found 
that  this  part  broke  by  the  natural  pyramids  drawing  out,  while 
tlie  artiticial  part  remained  firm,  the  glue  being  stronger  than  the 
lateral  adheresce  of  the  libres.  If  this  be  the  case,  which  Mr. 
B.'s  own  experiments  also  seem  to  point  out,  the  threads  might 
be  cut  across  by  the  juticture  of  two  larger  pyramids,  and  be 
much  weaker  in  proportion  than  a  thicker  piece.  But  if  this 
objection  be  valid,  even  m  fir,  it  will  hold  much  more  strongly 
with  respect  to  oak  and  other  twisted  and  cross-grained  woods ; 
it  is  as  if  the  strength  of  a  cable  were  to  be  found  by  cutting  a 
small  piece  out  of  it^  and  multiplying  the  result.  We  therefore 
recommend  the  experiments  to  be  repeated  upon  a  larger  scale, 
and  as  the  results  moreover  ditfer  very  widely  from  those  of 
Mussclienbroeck,  we  do  not  think  that  full  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  them. 

To  the  second  class  of  experiments,  scarcely  an  exception  can 
be  made,  and  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  provoking 
manner,  in  which  a  knot  in  the  wood,  or  a  shake  of  the  scale 
disturbs  and  puts  to  fiight  all  calculations,  will  duly  appreciate 
tlie  merit  of  the  care  and  diligence  evinced  in  the  enquiry.  We 
should  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  some  n)ore  experiments  upon 
solid  and  hollow  cylinders,  as  the  results  do  not  agree  very  well 
either  with  the  theory  or  with  one  another. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  third  part,  which  contains  the  theo- 
retical deductions  from  the  preceding  experiments.  Upon  this 
dangerous  and  difficult  ground,  full  of  bogs  and  quagmires  in 
which  so  many  have  been  lost,  we  entered  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling for  our  author.  On  ihe  whole  it  is  admirably  done  ;  many 
new  considt rations  are  introduced,  which  reconcile  the  discre- 
pances  of  former  experinientSj  and  amongst  the  discordant  opi- 
3  nioiis 
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nions  of  other  writers,  he  almost  always  adopts  the  best.  Great 
analytical  skill  is  displayed,  and  the  practical  rules  are  simple  and 
easy.  We  thiuk,  however,  that  we  sometimes  discover  a  little  incli- 
nation to  push  the  conclusions  farther  than  the  facts  will  warrant: 
but  we  propose  to  examine  the  question  with  some  detail. 

The  lirst  proposition  demonstrates  that,  wlien  one  end  of  a 
beam  is  fixed  in  a  wall,  and  the  other  end  is  loaded  with  a  weight, 
the  curvature  at  each  point  is  as  the  exciting  force  or  as  its  dis- 
tance from  the  weight.  Whence  it  is  easy  to  deduce  that  the 
deflection,  while  smail,  varies  as  the  weight,  and  the  cube  of  the 
length.  It  is  also  shewn  to  be  inversely  as  breadth,  and  the  cube 
of  the  depth  in  rectangular  beams.  A  neat  proof  by  infinitesi- 
mals is  added.  The  theory  is  fully  made  out,  and  most  satisfac- 
torily confirmed  by  experiment.  M.  Girard  is  accused  of  em- 
ploying the  squares  instead  of  the  cubes  of  the  length,  but  we 
should  almost  suspect,  that  where  the  squares  are  used,  the  angu- 
lar deflection  was  nieaiit,  which  will  be  in  that  proportion.  The 
play  of  betmis  in  walls  depends  not  upon  the  absolute  quantity,  but 
upon  the  angle  of  deflection,  which  therefore  is  the  proper  mea- 
sure of  stiffness  for  architectural  purposes.  Another  mistake  of 
M.  Girard  hi  employing  the  square  of  the  depth  ^cannot  be  thus 
explained  away.  Tiie  demonstration  proceeds  upon  the  suppo- 
sition, that  the  extension  and  compression  of  the  fibres  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  exciting  force,  and  the  agreement  of  the  results 
with  experiment  is  nearly  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  assumption. 
The  deflection,  with  which  a  beam  will  break,  is  obviously  inde- 
pendent of  its  breadth,  and  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  its 
length  directly,  and  its  depth  inversely. 

The  deflections  of  a  beam  fixed  in  a  wall,  when  loaded  at  the 
end,  and  when  loaded  equably  throughout,  are  shewn  to  be  as  8  to 
3,  while  those  of  a  beam  supported  at  both  ends,  when  loaded  in 
the  middle,  and  when  loaded  equably  throughout,  are  as  o  to  S. 
The  proof  of  the  latter  proposition  is  by  no  means  clear,  though 
it  might  have  been  established  in  a  very  simple  manner. 

As  the  experiments  of  M.  Parent  give  a  different  proportion, 
we  procured  a  thin  rod  and  laid  a  chain  upon  it,  which  we  after- 
wards hung  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end.  The  results  agreed  with 
the  theory  to  the  400th  part  of  an  inch.  It  was  of  importance 
to  establish  the  proportion  exactly,  as  beams  equally  loaded 
throughout  most  frequently  occur  in  practice,  whereas  all  experi- 
ments are  made  with  weights  fixed  at  a  particular  point. 

We  have  now  to  notice  a  most  curious  and  important  mistake  of 
Mr.  B,'s,  which  afliects  a  great  number  of  his  conclusions.  It  is 
well  known  to  be  the  same  thing,  whether  a  beam  be  supported 
in  the  middle,  and  bent  by  two  weights  placed  at  the  ends,  or  be 
supported  at  the  ends  and  bent  by  the  two  weights  hung  on  at  the 
middle ;  the  strain  will  be  the  same  in  both  cases,  and  conse- 
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quently  the  fibres  will  be  equally  stretched.     If  so,  the  curvature 
and  deflection  must  be  the  same.     If  in  the  latter  case,  the  beam 
be  cut  through  in  the  middle,  and  each  fibre  be  supposed  to  ad- 
here to  a  wall,  or  some  immoveable  substance,  it  clearly  will  make 
no  difference  in  the  deflection  of  the  remaining  half;  the  wall  will 
re-act  with  the  force  exerted  by  the  fibres  and  the  equally  stretched 
fibres  in  the  part,  which  has  been  removed,  would  exert  exactly 
the  same  force.     Mr.  Barlow  however  strangely  concludes,  that 
the  effect  in  the  latter  case  w  ill  be  twice  as  great  as  in  the  former. 
He  appears  to  have  been  deceived  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  drawn  his  figure  ;  if  he  had  produced  C  «,  he  would  have 
seen,  that  they  were  different  fibres,  that  were  stretched  on  the 
sides  A  and  b,  and  if  those  on  the  side  A  were  stretched  at  all,  it 
could  only  arise  from  the  imperfection  of  the  fixing,    and  could 
not  affect  the  fibres  nearer  to  the  end  of  the  bean).     It  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  bay,  that  experiment  is  wholly  at  variance  with  hia 
conclusions,  but  such  a  mistake  may  shew  the  prudence  of  check- 
ing by  that  infallible  test,  what  appears  to  be  founded  upon  the 
most  simple  and  obvious  reasoning. 

The  explanation  of  the  discrepance  between  theory  and  experi- 
ment in  the  case  of  beams  firmly  fixed  at  both  ends  instead  of 
being  merely  supported,  since  it  depends  upon  the  error  we  have 
just  pointed  out,  is  of  course  in  like  manner  fallacious.  VVe  will 
only  observe  further,  that  if  the  beams  were  really  fixed  in  im- 
moveable walls  as  pretended,  after  a  very  small  deflection,  all  the 
fibres  would  act  by  direct  cohesion,  and  it  would  require  an  addi- 
tion of  a  hundred  times  the  weight,  instead  of  only  one  half  to 
break  them.  It  is  difficult  to  suggest  any  method  of  performing 
the  experiment  quite  fairly. 

Our  author  now  introduces  a  condition,  which  we  believe  to  be 
wholly  new  and  quite  correct ;  we  mean  the  effect  produced  by 
the  deflection  io  altering  the  direction  and  quantity  of  the  strain; 
he  is  thereby  enabled  to  correct  many  minor  anomalies  in  former 
experiment,  and  the  importance  of  this  consideration  is  shewn  in 
the  case  of  beams  fixed  into  a  wall  in  an  inclined  position,  being 
found  weaker  when  inclined  upwards  at  an  angle  of  26  de- 
grees, than  when  horizontal.  We  are  sorry  that  we  are  not  able 
to  afford  it  a  place,  but  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself, 
as  we  hasten  to  resume  the  more  important  questions  of  the  po* 
sition  of  the  neutral  axis,  and  of  the  law  of  resistance. 

The  former  is  determined  experimentally,  from  tlie  appearance 
6f  the  fracture,  to  be  five  eighths  of  the  depth  of  the  beam,  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  ns  that  the  indications  relied  upon  are  suffici- 
ently certain  to  form  the  groundwork  of  any  calculation.  We  en- 
deavoured to  ascertain  the  position  ourselves  by  measuring  the 
elongation  and  contraction  of  the  fibres  in  a  thin  rod  of  deal  to 
y^hi^ih.  we  gave  a  considerable  ciurvature.    The  measurement  wa^ 
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made  with  a  fine  pair  of  compasses  with  only  half  an  inch  operJ- 
ing,  so  that  the  chord  might  not  differ  from  the  arc.  The  elonga- 
tion in  two  feet  was  0.04  parts  of  an  inch,  and  the  contraction 
0.12,  which  would  indicate  that  the  neutral  axis  lay  at  one-fourth 
instead  at  one-eighth  of  the  depth.  We  repeated  the  experiment 
several  times  with  very  little  variation.  If  this  proportion  be  true^ 
or  if  the  force  of  direct  cohesion  be  deterniiHeci,  as  we  have  be- 
fore suggested,  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner,  the  whole  of  the  in- 
vestigations concerning  the  law  of  resistance  (conducted  as  they 
are  with  great  ingenuity  and  ability)  will  fall  to  the  ground.  We 
cannot  agree  in  thinking  that  Leibnitz  was  mistaken  in  asserting 
that  the  maximtim  strength  was  vvhen  the  extreme  fibre  was  ex- 
erting the  maximum  resistance,  nor  can  we  understand  how  the 
strength  can  be  increased  by  substituting  another  fibre  of  only  the 
same  strength,  and  acting  at  a  less  mechanical  advantage.  If  we 
suppose  the  area  of  tension  to  be  only  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
depth,  and  that  the  fibres  exert  only  one-third  of  their  strength^ 
the  force  of  direct  cohesion  upon  a  square  inch  of  fir  will  be 
1{),500  instead  of  1.1,000  pounds.  It  is  by  no  means  to  be  as* 
sumed  without  proof  that  the  [)osinon  of  the  neutral  axis  remains 
constant  during  the  fracture,  and  from  our  own  observations  we 
should  conclude  that  it  descended,  as  the  weight  iiK-reased. 

We  subjoin  an  extract  from  the  tables,  containing  the  mean 
results  of  the  experimejits  on  the  most  important  woods,  which 
will  enable  our  readers  to  judge  of  their  properties.  The  third 
column  contain  the  weights  which  pieces  seven  feet  long  and  two 
inches  square  will  bear,  so  as  to  recover  themselves  perfectly, 
when  the  weight  is  removed,  tjie  third  contains  the  corresponding 
deflection,  and  the  rest  explain  themselves.  We  also  select  a  few 
specimens  of  the  problems.  Examples  are  added,  worked  in  a 
manner,  which  any  common  carpenter  may  understand.  We  do 
not  suppose  that  Mr.  B.  himself  works  them  in  so  laborious  a 
Bianner,  and  conclude  that  both  he  and  his  pupils  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  logarithms  and  the  sliding  rule.  By  the  latter  mode 
it  required  little  more  than  half  an  hour  to  verify  his  calculations, 
and  to  make  some  corrections  in  the  results.  Perhaps  the  errors 
may  be  attributed  to  the  printing,  which  is  careless,  but  we 
think  it  was  the  author's  duty  to  have  revised  the  book  more  cor- 
rectly, and  reconmiend  a  table  of  errata  to  be  added. 

An  Appendix  contains  many  experiments  by  Mr.  Telford 
and  Captain  Brown  on  the  strength  of  iron,  which  however  add 
little  to  our  former  knowledge.  From  Mr.  Bank's  experiments, 
the  direct  cohesion  of  wrought  iron  is  about  thirty  tons  on  the 
square  inch,  the  strength  of  cast  iron  about  7^00,  and  the 
elasticity  about  70,000,000.  The  experiment  on  the  direct  cohe- 
.*.ion  of  cast  iron  is  evidently  most  defective,  and  standing  as  k 
does  alone,  ought  not  to  have  been  relied  upon. 
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"  Problem  1. 
*'  To  find  the  strength  of  direct  cohesion  of  a  piece  of  timber 
of  any  given  dimensions. 

"  ilaZe.— Multiply  the  area  of  the  transverse  section  in  inches 
by  the  value  of  the  direct  cohesion,  in  the  preceding  table  of  data, 
and  the  product  will  he  the  strength  required. 

"  Note. — If  the  specific  gravity  be  not  the  same  as  the  mean 
tabular  specific  gravity  :  say,  as  the  latter  is  to  the  former,  so  is  the 
above  product  to  the  correct  result. 

"  Problem  3. 
"  To  compute  the  deflection  of  beams  supported  at  each  end,  and 
loaded  in  the  middle  with  any  given  weight. 

"  Rule  I. — Multiply  the  tabular  value  of  the  elasticity  by  the 
breadth  and  cube  of  the  depth,  both  in  inches. 

"  2. — Multiply  also  the  cube  of  the  length,  in  inches,  by  the 
given  weight  in  lbs. ;  then  divide  the  latter  product  by  the  former 
for  the  deflection  sought. 

"  Problem  7. 
*'  To  compute  the  ultimate  transverse  strength  of  any  rectangular 
beam,  whtn  supported  at  both  ends,  and  loaded  in  the  centre. 

*'  Rule. — Multiply  the  tabular  value  of  the  strength  by  four  times 
the  breadth  and  the  square  of  the  depth,  in  inches,  and  divide  that 
product  by  the  length,  also  in  inches,  for  the  weight. 

"  Problem  10, 
"  To  find  the  weight  under  which  a  column  of  timber,  of  given 
dimensions  and  elairticity,  will  begin  to  bend,  when  placed  vertically, 
on  a  horizontal  plane. 

**  il«/e.— Multiply  into  one  sum  the  value  of  the  elasticity  for 
the  proposed  wood,  (as  given  in  the  table  of  data)  the  cube  of  the 
least  thickness,  and  the  greatest  thickness,  the  two  latter  both  in 
inches;  and  that  product  again  by  the  constant  number  0'2O56. 
Then  divide  the  last  product  by  the  square  of  the  length,  in  inches, 
for  the  answer,  or  weight  in  lbs." 


Abt.  VII.  Two  Letters,  addressed  to  a  You?ig  Clergyman, 
illustrative  of  his  Clerical  Duties  in  these  Times  of  Innova- 
tion and  Schism ;  with  <in  Appendix,  containing  an  Account 
of  a  rece7it  Attempt  to  institute  an  Auxiliary  to  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  the  Parish  of  Midhurst.  By 
Richard  Lloyd,  A.M.  Vicar  of  St.  Dunstans  in  the  West, 
London,  and  of  Midhurst,  in  the  County  of  Sussex ;  and  late 
Fellozo  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge.  Bvo.  127  pp- 
Walker.     1818. 

Art.  VIII.  Reasons  of  a  Layman  of  the  Established  Church 
for  zpithdrawins;  his  Subscription  from  the  British  &nd  Foreign 

Bible 
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Bible  Society,  and  giving  his  undivided  Support  to  the  Societij 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.     8vo.     23  pp.     Bath. 
J818. 

1 0  impart  the  counsels  of  age  and  experience  to  those  who 
have  lately  undertaken  the  difficult  and  dangerous  office  of  the 
priesthood,  is  an  act  of  kindness  to  them,  as  well  as  of  duty  to 
the  Church ;  whose  prosperity  will,  under  Providence,  ever  ma- 
terially depend  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  her  ministers. 
The  pastoral  office  is  at  all  times  periculosce  plenum  opus  alice, ; 
even  under  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  the  Cliurch,  its  respon- 
sibility has  made  the  firmest  hearts  tremble ;  and  the  holiest  and 
most  zealous  of  God's  servants  have  acknowledged  the  great  and 
grievous  burden  under  which  they  laboured.  What  then  must  be 
its  accumulated  pressure  in  days  like  these,  days  of  trouble,  re- 
buke, and  blasphemy ;  when  the  first  principles  of  Christian  doc- 
trine and  ecclesiastical  order  are  called  in  question ;  and  he  who 
is  solemnly  set  apart  for  the  pronudgation  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
defence  of  the  Church,  must  look  for  opposition,  not  only  from 
the  enemies  of  all  religion,  not  only  from  the  avowed  separatist, 
but  from  the  professed  members  of  his  own  communion ;  nay, 
from  those  who  are  partakers  with  him  of  the  same  holy  office, 
devoted  to  the  same  labour,  and  bound  by  the  same  obligations  ! 

Mr.  Lloyd  has  rightly  judged,  that,  in  these  perilous  times, 
every  clergyman  is  bound  to  contribute,  as  far  as  his  ability  and 
means  may  extend,  to  the  safety  of  the  Church,  without  regard  to 
his  own  tranquillity  and  comfort.  He  is  aware,  that  the  advo- 
cates of  innovation  and  schism  are  not  to  be  attacked  with  impu- 
nity; and  that  he  who  will  venture  into  a  stormy  region,  must 
expect  to  buffet  with  the  elements :  but  feeling  that  no  person  is 
qualified  to  fill  a  public  station  in  society,  who  shrinks  from  those 
public  duties  which  expose  him  to  obloquy  and  contempt;  and 
having  been  placed  in  a  situation,  which  entibled  him  to  form  a 
practical  judgment  of  the  difficulties,  to  v\hich  the  advocate  of 
sober  doctrine  and  established  order  may  be  exposed  ;  he  has  de- 
termined to  disclose  what  he  has  seen  and  heard,  for  the  benefit, 
of  others. 

In  his  estimate  of  duty,  Mr.  Lloyd  is,  we  conceive,  unques-^ 
tionably  right ;  and  if,  in  the  discliarge  of  it,  he  has  been  occa- 
sionally betrayed  into  a  warmth  of  expression,  which,  imder  other 
circumstances,  he  df)ubtless  would  have  avoided,  candour  will 
make  due  allowance  for  the  greatness  of  the  provocation  under 
which  he  has  taken  up  liis  pen  ;  and  justice  wiU  decide  upon  the 
cogency  of  his  arguments,  and  the  importance  of  the  evidence 
which  he  has  brought  forward  in  their  support,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  occasional  irritation  manifested  by  his  lasiguage. 

D  d  Mr, 

VOL.  IX.  APniL,  1818. 
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Mr.  Lloyd  has  devoted  the  first,  and  shortest  of  his  letters,  to 
a  consideration  of  that  preparation  of  the  head  and  heart  required, 
in  a  candidate  for  holy  orders,  who  would  rightly  acquit  himself 
in  the  important  station  to  which  he  aspires.  The  necessity  of 
forming  such  a  conception  of  the  character  of  his  intended  pro- 
fession, as  may  excite  him  to  a  becoming  zeal  in  the  discharge  of 
its  duties ;  the  previous  discipline  of  the  mind,  by  study  and 
learning,  for  the  arduous  task,  which,  as  a  teacher  of  righteous- 
ness, he  will  have  to  perform  ;  avid,  above  all,  the  piety  and  holi- 
ness required  in  him,  who  is  to  be  himself  the  pattern  of  that  con- 
duct which  he  inculcates ;  are  each  strongly  and  affectionately 
urged  upon  his  correspondent. 

From  these  more  general  topics,  he  passes  on,  in  the  second 
letter,  to  his  more  immediate  object ;  which  is  an  illustration  of 
those  duties,  which  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times  will 
require  the  young  clergyman  carefully  to  study  ;  that  neither  the 
welfare  of  the  Church,  nor  the  interests  of  his  flock  may  be  put 
to  hazard.  Considering  his  correspondent  to  have  entered  upon 
his  holy  calling  with  a  pure  and  ardent  desire  of  fulfilling  its  obli- 
gations, Mr.  IJoyd  deems  it  right,  first  to  admonish  him  against 
that  unauthorized  course,  into  which  too  many  of  his  brethren 
have  been  betrayed  by  their  ill-regulated  zeal.  That  his  exer- 
tions may  be  moderated  by  discretion  and  knowledge ;  that  his 
anxious  desire  to  promote  the  interests  of  religion,  may  not  lead 
him  out  of  his  own  allotted  duty,  or  seduce  him  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  he  exhorts  him,  to  "  study  well 
and  without  delay,  his  appointed  sphere  of  action,  his  sacred  rela- 
tion to  his  diocesan,  to  his  brethren  in  the  Church,  and  to  the 
flock  committed  to  his  care."  P.  18.  To  the  neglect  of  these 
considerations,  much  of  the  evil  against  which  the  Church  has 
now  to  contend,  is  doubtless  to  be  attributed.  "  Young  men 
set  off,"  as  Mr.  Lloyd  observes,  *' with  an  earnest  and  zealous 
desire  of  doing  good,  but  with  crude  and  ill  digested  notions  of 
the  mode  in  which  they  should  prosecute  their  laudable  object." 
P.  18.  And  thus,  the  very  qualities  and  inclinations,  which,  if 
well  directed,  would  have  rendered  them  valuable,  make  them 
more  efficient  instruments  in  the  hands  of  those,  vvho  are  com- 
passing the  ruin  of  the  Church. 

The  undent  rule,  avsy  t?  s'nicat.o'TrH  iJ,ri^h  "Tr^auffsiv,  restrained 
the  presbyters  and  deacons  of  the  Church  within  the  limits  of  a 
prescribed  and  known  duty  ;  and  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  none 
of  them  would  then  have  thought  of  striking  out  new  modes  of 
propngating  Christianity  by  means  of  self-constituted  societies,  or 
missionaries  under  the  appointment  and  controul  of  such  bodies, 
or  motley  associations  of  Churchmen,  Jews,  Infidels,  and  Here- 
ticks,  for  the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures ;  or,  if  they  had  so  far 
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deviated  from  the  order  and  practice  of  the  Church,  the  censures 
of  her  rulers  would  soon  have  brouf^ht  them  to  a  confession  and 
amendment  of  their  fault.     While  they  thus  considered  them- 
sehes  amenable  to   a  superior  ecclesiastical  authority  for  the 
whole  of  their  conduct  in  the  ministry ;  and  were  content,  not 
only  to  discharge  their  official  functions  under  its  direction,  but 
to  frame  all  their  exertions  in  the  cause  of  religion  by  the  spirit 
of  its  injunctions;  their  labours,  all  directed  to  the  same  end,  and 
conducted  upon  the  same  principles,  conduced  to  the  general 
edification  and  benefits  of  the  Church.     But  now,  too  many  act 
as  il  they  had  received  a  general  commission  to  promote  the  cause 
of  Christianity  throughout  the  world,  rather  than  to  perform  a 
stated  and  limited  duty  in  a  particular  Church  :  and,  apparently 
thinking  themselves  accountable  to  their  ecclesiastical  superiors, 
only  for  the  regular  and  orderly  discharge  of  the  public  functions 
of  their  office,  they  take  leave  to  devote  their  tu^e,  their  faculties, 
and  their  exertions,  to  any  scheme  for  the  advancement  of  reli- 
gion, which  may  recommtnd  itself  to  their  fancy  or  their  affec- 
tions ;  without  reflecting,  that  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  bound  by  his  engagements,  in  every  act  and  design  of  his 
official  life,  to  pay  regard  to  her  welfare  as  his  first  object ;  antl 
to  conform  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  those  constitutions,  by  which 
her  members  are  united  and  governed.     Of  these  characters  Mr. 
Lloyd  thus  speaks, 

"  Some,  who  still  continue  with  us,  liavc,  I  fear,  little  or  no  re- 
gard for  the  Church,  in  which  they  are  apijointcd  ministers.  They 
act  as  if  they  felt  the  obligations  she  imposes  as  restraints  upon  their 
zeal  and  freedom  of  action.  They  secretly  desire  to  be  released 
from  ecclesiastical  forms,  as  so  many  incumbrances  militating 
against  the  rapid  propagation  of  the  Ciirisliaii  vehgiun.  Under  a 
vivid  impression  that  the  prophecies  are  daily  germinating  into  ac- 
comphshments,  that  the  Gospel  is  liiti'using  us  niflucnce  far  and 
wide,  and  that  the  '  knowledge  of  the  Lord  will  soon  cover  tlie 
earth,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea,'  they  are  disposed  to  overlook 
the  established  order  of  things,  and  their  sacred  relation  to  their 
superiois  in  the  Church;  and  putting  themselves  forth  in  the  course 
of  great  events,  they  fancy  themselves  great,  distinguished  agents  in 
bringing  mighty  things  to  pass,  and,  consequently,  act  with  an  in- 
dependence, which  almost  argues  an  iwperium  in  imperw.  Their 
maxim  is,  to  do  good  by  all  means :  I  will  not,  in  charity,  say,  per 
fas  atque  nefas,  but  I  do  say,  without  a  conscientious  proper  ivgard 
to  those  landmarks  and  boundaries  prescribed  by  the  Church,  to 
whose  discipline  they  have  solemnly  subscribed.  But  these  are 
minor  considerations;  these  are  '  beggarly  elements,'  which  ought 
not  to  cloud  the  pure  and  exalted  atmosphere  in  which  they  move. 
Their  end  is  so  sublime,  and  so  urgent,  as  to  sanctify  the  means,  as 
to  authorize  the  greatest  latitude  of  conduct.     Nothing  of  a  secon- 
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dary  nature  should  be  permitted  to  damp  their  zeal  in  the  great 
work  of  the  Lord,  or  to  come  in  competition  with  the  imperious 
calls  of  his  providence.     Tlius  they  assume  the  rectitude  of  their 
conduct  from  the  character  of  the  objects  they  have  in  contempla- 
tion, and  not  from  the  means  which  they  adopt  for  the  attainment 
of  them.     This  relaxation,  in  a  fundamental  principle  of  sound 
morals,  which  opens  a  door  to  the  wildest  fanaticism,  and  is  so  sub- 
vfersivc  in  its  ultimate  tendency  of  all  government,  is  sometimes  con-- 
nected  with  a  crude  but  genuine  piety,  but  is  more  iVequently  com- 
bined with  sinister  views,  and  a  vehement,  ambitious  desire,  of  dis- 
tinction and  ascendancy.     Blazing  comets,  in  their  irregular  and 
eccentric   orbits,   awaken  attention,  and  excite   admiration,  more 
than  the  orderly  and  silent  revolutions  of  the  planets.     Such  unob- 
trusive piety  does  not  answer  tlie  purposes  of  these  men,  who  abuse 
their  unparalleled  liberty  by  viohiting  the  spirit  of  those  laws  upon 
which  it  is  foimded,   laws   which  do  not  presume,  notwithstanding 
such  provdcations,  to  infringe  upon  her  sacred  rights.     Thus  they 
become  impervious  to  the  sober  suggestions  of  reason,  and  compara- 
tively intiifferent  to  all  those  retired  obligations  which  have  a  proxi- 
mate claim  upon  them,  and  which  constitute  the  primary  objects  ot 
regard.     In  short,  they  are  so  spiritual,  and  the  objects  which  they 
have  in  contemplation  are  so  momentous,  that  they  cannot  descend 
to  any  precise  definitions  of  duty,  to  any  correct  calculations  about 
its  limits,  or  those  relative  bearings  and  proi)Ortions  which  charac- 
terize   '  the  beauty  of  holiness.'      These  topics  they  leave  to  the 
schools,  or  to  Christians  of  an  (U'dinary  stature.     \Vhat  have  the 
limits  of  a  diucese,  or  the  perambulations  of  a  parish,  to  do  with 
the  magnificence  and  importance  of  their  plans  !    Such  is  the  gene- 
ral spirit  of  their  conduct ;  and  their  conduct,  as  far  as  they  dare,  is 
consistent  with  it."     T.  L'8. 

This  is,  we  fear,  too  jost  a  description  of  many  who  figure  in 
those  anooialous  societies,  which  liave  sprung  up  among  us  in 
these  latter  da^s,  and,  like  the  unwholesome  fungus,  have  spread 
their  poisonous  and  unsightly  forms  beneath  the  shade  of  that 
venerable  tree,  from  which  they  are  drawing  the  vital  juice^. 

Among  the  many  baleAil  effects  of  these  institutions,  may  be 
reckoned  the  relaxation  of  thos^e  ties,  which  mutually  bind  the 
minister  and  his  flock  ;  which  teach  him  to  look  upon  his  parishio- 
ners, as  persons  for  whose  spiritual  welfare  he  is  more  <*specialjy 
pledged  to  labour;  and  them  to  regard  and  respect  him  as  their 
religious  fruide  aiul  instructor,  as  **  the  minister  of  God  to  them 
for  good."  We  have  long  seen,  with  unfeigned  regret,  tlie  pro- 
gressive influence  of  various  other  causes,  all  operating  to  produce 
this  injurious  effect ;  but  their  impulse  has  been  indirect  and  gra- 
dual, while  the  proceedings  of  the  Bible  Society,  systematically 
C(mducted,  and  always  tending  to  the  same  point,  have  contri- 
ixited  immediately  and  extensively  to  the  growth  of  the  evil. 
Foiaieri)',  the  clergyman  was  considered  tis  the  source,  from 

whence 
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whence  all  plans  for  the  religious  improvement  and  edification  of 
his  parish  were  to  flow ;  or  at  least  no  such  schemes  w  ere  pro- 
posed or  adopted,  unless  with  his  consent,  if  not  under  his  direc- 
tion. These  notions  are  now  regarded  as  antiquated,  obsolete, 
and  inconvenient.  Parishes,  and  all  the  old  system  of  parochial 
superintendance,  are  to  give  way  to  a  fresh  division  of  the  coun- 
try; and  the  clergy  of  the  new  school,  of  minds  too  enlarged, 
and  zeal  too  mighty,  to  be  pent  within  the  limits  of  ancient  boun- 
daries, are  let  loose  to  wander  through  a  district,  to  illuminate 
its  dark  corners,  to  awaken  its  sleeping  inhabitants,  and  to  super- 
cede, whenever  it  may  please  them,  the  labours,  the  influence, 
and  the  authority  of  its  regular  clergy.  But,  if  the  Church  bp 
divinely  appointed,  as  "  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,"  tp 
her  has  been  committed  the  sacred  charge  of  planting  and  sup- 
porting it :  she  however  knows  nothing  of  these  self-created 
societies ;  they  pay  her  no  obedience,  they  have  received  from 
her  no  commission.  If  they  are  formed  of  her  members,  it  is  to 
her  injury  ;  for  not  only  are  the  exertions  of  these  persons  diverttd 
from  her  service,  but  too  often  are  they  employed  to  her  detri- 
ment. As,  then,  they  increase,  she  must  decrease ;  for  it  is  impos- 
•sible  that  she  should  be  able  to  fulfil  her  high  commission,  wIuIq 
these  her  children,  revolting  from  her  authority,  and  arming  them- 
selves with  that  influence  and  that  wealth  which  she  ought  to 
direct,  use  it  for  purposes  which  she  can  neither  sanction  nor 
approve.  Sophists  may  labour  to  disguise  this  evil,  and  deluded 
individuals  may  shut  their  eyes  against  it ;  but  the  arts  of  the  one, 
and  the  blindness  of  the  other,  tend  equally  to  its  increase  :  the 
former  we  cannot  hope  that  any  arguments  of  ours  will  influence; 
but  from  the  good  intentions  and  candour  of  the  latter,  we  expect 
better  things ;  and  we  earnestly  intreat  them  to  contemplate  ite 
operation  of  their  favourite  system,  as  it  developes  itself  and  its 
consequences  in  any  single  parish,  in  which  it  has  been  introduced, 
in  defiance,  or  without  the  consent  of  the  resident  minister :  for 
of  this  they  may  be  assured,  that  if,  in  such  cases,  its  result  has 
uniformly  been  the  diminution  of  his  influence,  the  dissolution  of 
those  moral  ties  which  connect  him  with  his  flock,  and  the  ob- 
struction of  every  beneficial  effect  which  might  result  from  his 
official  ministrations ;  in  precisely  the  same  way,  will  its  combined 
labours  militate  against  the  wholesome  authority  of  the  Church, 
in  her  collective  capacity ;  and,  w  ith  the  Church,  against  the 
truth  of  Christianity  itself,  of  which  she  is  the  guardian.  In- 
stances of  this  injurious  interference  have  been  already  produced 
upon  former  occasions  ;  but  perhaps  a  stronger  never  was  brought 
forward,  than  that  which  has  occasioned  Mr.  Lloyd's  appeal; 
and,  as  such,  we  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of 
thosej  who  wish  to  form  a  true  estimate  of  the  Bible  Society. 

It 
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It  appears,  that  the  first  intimation  of  a  design  of  introducing 
the  Bible  Society  into  tlie  parish  of  Midhuist,  was  conveyed  to 
the  resident  Curate  by  one  of  the  parishioners,  who  had  been  re- 
quested to  co-operate  with  the  Committee  of  the  Western  Sussex 
i\uxiliary  in  a  mew  district  society,  comprising  six  parishes,  of 
which  Midhurst  was  to  be  one !  Here  then,  tiot  even  the  sem- 
blance of  a  previous  application  to  the  clergy  of  the  parish  was 
preserved  :  nay,  it  is  stated,  that  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
Western  Sussex  Auxiliary  sent  a  message  to  the  vicar,   by  his 
curate,  importing,  "  that  the  reason  why  one  of  his  lay  parishio- 
iiers  had  been  addressed,  rather  than  himself,  was,  that  as  he  was 
known  to  be  unfriendly  to  the  cause,  it  was  not  deemed  neces- 
sary to  consult  him  upon  it."  P.  90-     That  this  known  disap- 
probation of  the  vicar  should  be  a  reason  for  not  including  Mid- 
hurst within  the  proposed  district,  the  secretary  was  not  disposed 
for  an  instant  to  admit:  *'  this,"  said  he,  in  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Lloyd,  *'  is  what  1  should  think  you  yourself  would  liardly  ex- 
pect ;  certainly,  if  you  did,  it  would  be  expecting  too  much." 
P.  102.     The  intrusion  thus  determined  on,  was  justitied  on  the 
usual  ground,  that  Bibles  were  wanted  in  the  parish.     In  vain 
did  the  resident  curate  declare,  that  no  such  deficiency  existed  ; 
the  assertion  was  maintained  with  the  most  indecent  pertinacity  ; 

"  And  itty  repeated  denials,"  says  he,  "  were  resisted  in  terms 
cistinclly  significant  of  an  insinuation,  which  is  generally  allowed 
to  be  the  greatest  dishonour  that  a  man  can  endure.  That  he  (the 
Secretary  of  the  Western  Sussex  Auxiliary)  spake  of  facts;  that 
'  facts  might  prove  otherwise  ;'  that '  he  had  received  his  intormation 
from  such  evidence  as  he  felt  disposed  to  rely  on,'  an  evidence, 
which  1  Lave  since  discovered  to  be  that  of  a^mfl/e  agent.  Such 
Sir,  were  the  gracious  insinuations  to  which  1  kit  myself  exposed, 
for  venturing  to  assert,  that  the  lui^titution  of  a  Bible  Society  was 
not  necessary  in  Midhurst.  And  if  ii  would  be  right  to  put  upon 
them  the  most  lenieiit  construction  that  such  expressions  could  ad- 
mit, yet  the  manner  and  tone  with  which  they  vcre  uttered  were  un- 
lavourable  to  such  a  construction.  They  were  delivered  with  that 
inexpressible  severity  aiul  hauteur,  which  only  could  belong  to 
their  most  offensive  interprctalioi!."     P.  ^0. 

Now  was  it  admitted,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  poor 
of  Midhurst  really  wanted  Bibles  ;  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive, 
how  that  want  could  have  authorized  a  neighbouring  clergyman, 
or  an  association  of  neighbouring  clergy  and  laity,  to  come  into  the 
parish,  and  organize  a  society,  in  defiance  of  the  vicar,  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  that  deficiency  through  a  channel  of  which 
he  avowedly  diripproved.     But  what  was  the  real  case  here  ? 

"  You,"  says  the  Curate,  addressing  his  Vicar,  "  had  instituted 
'uir  Siinday  School  and  thp  two  Day  Schools,  which  are  compe- 
tent 
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tei)t  io  the  education  of  all  the  iullint  poor  in  the  parish  and  neigh- 
bourhood ;  you  had  supplied  the  lower  classes  of  the  community 
ivith   Bibks,  Testaments,  t:nd   Prayer  Books,  long  before  either  of 
those  gentlemen  (the  Secretaries)  were  in  holy  orders.     Since  I  have 
had  the  happiness  of  being  admitted  to  a  participation  of  your  pas- 
toral care,  you  have  increased  the  usual  duty  to  two  full  services, 
and  have  relinquished  a  benefice  which  you  held  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, in  order  that  my  whole  time  and  labours  might  be  devoted 
to  the  service  and  care  of  this  parish.     The  Evangelical  Magazine, 
however,  has  published  us  to  the  world  as  '  an  ignorant  and  much 
neglected  place;'  which  charge  indeed  may  well  be  accounted  for 
from  the  circumstance  of  there  not  having  been,  for  some  time,  any 
licensed  room  in  this  town  for  dissenting  worship*.     But,  that  our 
own  brethren  should  have  lent  themselves  to  countenance  such  a 
calumny,  by  charging  us  with  a  want  of  Bibles;  their  z^al  for  the 
cause  which   they  espouse  in  common  with  that  party,  can  alone 
account  for."     P.  &7. 

The  secretary,  however,  was  convinced  that  there  was  a  want 
of  Bibles  in  the  parish  ;  "  I  speak/'  says  he^,  "  of  facts."  Unfor- 
tunately for  him,  the  facts,  in  this  instance,  spoke  for  themselves. 
He  had  voluntarily  placed  the  proof  of  the  alledged  deficiency 
upon  the  state  of  the  parish  workhouse,  in  which,  he  asserted, 
"  upon  evidence  on  which  he  was  disposed  to  rely,  that  there 
was  but  one  Bible,  the  property  of  an  individual,  who  kept  it  to 
his  own  exclusive  benefit."  P.  92.  The  facts,  as  it  afterwards 
appeared,  bore  a  somewhat  different  testimony.  After  three 
visitations  of  the  workhouse,  which,  in  his  official  capacity,  we 
presume,  as  secretary  of  the  Western  Sussex  Auxiliary  Bible 
Society,  he  felt  himself  authorized  to  make ;  and  in  which  his 
conduct  was  such,  as  to  oblige  the  churchwardens,  at  last,  to  for- 
bid his  admission  there,  except  on  secular  business,  p.  96 ;  he 
was  compelled  to  own,  that  there  were  eight  Bibles  in  the  poor- 
house. 

"  How  then,"  says  Mr.  Lloyd's  Curate,  "  are  these  to  be  dis- 
posed of,  with  any  grace  for  the  late  repeated  assertion  that  there 
was  but  07ie;  which  assertion,  coming  from  testimony  that  must  be 
relied  on,  required  to  be  respected  ?  Why,  '  six  of  these  eight  Bibles, 

—^5*^ ■ — ■ * ; ~ 

*  This  dejicitncy  seems  however  likely  soon  to  be  supplied ;  tor 

it  appeals,  (Vide  note,  p.  114:)  "  That  it  is  now  determined  that  a 

dissenting  chapel  shall  be  built  at  INIid hurst,  and  a  preacher  fixed 

there,  under  the  auspices  and  support  of  Mr.  Hunt,  of  Chichester, 

brother  secretary  to  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Sarjent  and  Barbut."     Is  this, 

we  may  ask,  a  measure  resorted  to  in  revenge,  on  account  of  the 

Vicar's  opposition  to  the  Bible  Socitty ;  or  is  it  to  be  considered  as 

the  natural  consequence  of  the  introduction  uf  that  Society  into  his 

parish?     Rtv. 

are 
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are  the  private  property  of  the  mistress  (reasons  the  worthy  secre- 
tary) anil  one  is,  as  was  before  represented,  llie  propt  rty  of  an  indi- 
vidual in  the  house:'  and  so,  witli  a  formidable  dash,  the  secretary 
writes,  '  there  is  but  one  Bible*  in  general  use  in  the  poor-house  at 
this  present  time.  Q.E.D.'  "     P.  ^4.. 

We  fear  that  this  able  reasoning  will  scarcely  place  the  secre- 
tary's admissions  in  such  a  point  of  view,  as  to  induce  the  public 
to  rely  with  the  same  confidence,  as  he  seems  to  have  done,  on 
the  competenpy  of  the  evidence  on  which  he  grounded  his  asser- 
tion. But  before  we  decide,  let  us  hear  the  witnesses  on  the  other 
side. 

*'  It  must  be  important,"  it  is  Mr,  Lloyd's  Curate  who  speaks, 
"  to  ascertain  what  was,  and  had  been  the  state  of  the  poor-house 
as  to  its  supply  of  Bibles,  &c.  at  and  previously  to  the  institution  of 
these  inquiries.  Tlic  Governess,  whose  simple  asseveration  would, 
by  all  who  knew  her,  be  held  unquestionable,  is  willing  to  depose 
f)n  oalh,  that  there  is  not,  nor  ever  was,  under  her  management,  the 
least  want  of  Bibles,  or  of  any  other  Books  and  means  of  religious 
improvement  whatever.  There  were,  in  fact,  eight  Bibles,  sixteen 
Prayer  Books,  and  fourteen  Testaments,  besides  numbers  of  useful 
Tracts,,  Collect  Books,  Catechisms,  ar.d  the  Homilies,  m  full  and  free 
circulatioj;,  and  at  the  entire  command  and  service  of «// who  might, 
at  any  time  require  them.  Of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  house,  (ex- 
cept the  children  who  are  educated  in  our  National  Society  School), 
there  were  but  twenty  persons  who  could  reftd  at  all ;  some  of  these 
reading  but  very  indificrcntly  indeed,  so  that  the  supply  was  really 
above  the  demand. 

"  Those  of  the  poor  and  aged  people,  who  can  be  spared  from 
thtfir  occupation'^,  are  very  constant  attendants  at  the  Church  on 
Wednesdays,  Fridays,  and  Saints  days,  as  well  as  on  the  Sunday.  I 
am  in  the  regular  habit  of  visiting  the  poor-house  every  week  ;  I 
catechise  the  children  o[that  house  every  Sunday  ;  at  other  times,  I 
read  their  stated  evening  prayers,  and  portions  of  the  Scripture,  to 
us  many  as  can  be  assembled  :  and  knowing,  as  I  do,  the  pious  and 
taitiifii!  attentions  of  the  JMatron,  I  should  really,  no  more  have 
tiiought  of  making  a  particular  inquiry,  as  to  the  precise  number  of 

"*  Our  readers  will  not  fail  to  observe,  how  closely  these  Bibles 
resemble  the  misbegotten  knaves,  in  Kendal  green,  who  set  upon 
Talslaff.  The  one  Bible,  now  admitted  to  be  in  general  use  in  the 
poor-house,  was  formerly  identified  with  that,  which  an  individual 
kept  for  ///*  oun  exclusive  benr/it,  as  being  his  private  property.  We 
might  ask  also,  how  the  repicscntation  of  the  secretary,  that  six 
Bibles  were  the  private  property  of  the  IMistress,  is  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  assertion  of  his  friend  (see  p,  9^.),  that  she  herself  had  not 
i*ot  a  Bible  for  lier  own  son,  till  he  had  supplied  it  ?  But  these  are 
fi'rfling  inaccuracies,  when  compared  with  those  brought  to  light  by 
•'  tijc  facts  themselves."     Rev. 

Bibles 
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Bibles  which  might  happen  at  any  time  to  be  in  that  house,  than  I 
should  of  making  the  same  inquiry  in  the  family  of  the  wortljy  Se- 
cretary himself.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  in  that 
room  of  the  poor-house,  into  which  strangers  and  visitants  are  re- 
ceived, one  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  is  an  old  fashioneii  li- 
brary, which  presents  to  the  eye  of  every  beholder,  a  plentiful  col- 
lection of  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  the  Homilies,  and  other  religious 
Books  ;  the  better  sort  of  which  have  their  names  on  the  backs,  and 
others  exhibit  sufficient  evidence  of  their  nut  having  been  withheld 
from  general  use."     P.  Si7' 

We  make  no  comments  on  this  statement,  the  case  requires 
none  ;  we  only  request  the  advocates  of  the  Society  to  shew,  how 
far  the  Rev.  Secretary's  assertion  has  been  substantiated  by  the 
facts  to  which  he  appealed  ;  and,  supposing  this  done,  we  will 
then  take  leave  further  to  enquire,  how  far  the  presumed  defi- 
ciency, when  pioved,  could  have  justified  his  conduct?  We  pass 
over  his  extraordinary  letter  to  the  Vicar  of  Midhurst,  p.  102; 
because  we  trust,  that,  on  cooler  reflection,  the  writer  has  been 
sorry  that  it  was  penned.  A  little  consideration  has  doubtless 
convinced  him,  that  neither  "  the  right  of  private  judgment,"  nor 
"  the  privileges  of  Protestant  ministers,"  were  judiciously  re- 
ferred to  on  this  occasion. 

We  have  thus  given  our  readers  the  outline  of  this  important 
case :  if  they  make  themselves  acquainted  with  all  its  details  as 
given  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  they  will  perhaps  admit,  that  the  following 
reflections  are  not  more  severe  than  just. 

"  Have  not  the  neighbouring  Clergy  of  Midhurst,  as  well  as  my- 
self and  Curate,  reason  to  complain  of  the  above  proceedings  in  their 
clerical  brethren,  the  agents  of  the  Bible  Society; — procecdinss 
which  not  only  inflate  the  bloated  vanity  of  unlettered  ignorance, 
but  which  set  the  poor  against  the  rich,  depreciate  the  Pastor  in  the 
sight  of  his  own  flock, and  divide  the  flock  among  themselves.? 

"  Proceedings  which  even  go,  independently  of  all  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  and  arrangements,  '  to  circumscribe  a  tract  of  country 
as  a  territory  for  themselves;  and  then,  having  given  it  the  deno- 
mination of  a  '  district'  in  the  plenitude  of  their  usurped  sove- 
reignty, complain  that  no  necessary  connection  subsists  between  it 
and  any  parish  as  a  parish,  which  lies  within  its  boundary,  in  any  of 
those  concerns  which  they  have  thought  proper  to  take  under  their 
superintendance  ajid  controul.'  Have  not  1  reason  to  appeal  against 
measures  which  awaken  and  invigorate  dissent  and  schism  in  a  parish 
laudably  attached  to  our  ecclesiastical  establishment,  and  where  the 
Meeting  House  has  been  shut  up  during  my  incumbency,  and  is  now 
converted  into  a  School  for  the  National  System  of  Education  ?  Is 
it  Religion  thus  to  sacrifice  to  an  opinion  (^for  the  question  relates 
only  to  the  mor/e  of  distributing  the  Scriptures),  clerical  engage- 
ments, parochial  order  and  peace,  and,  all  the  laws  of  private  friend- 
ship 
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ship  and  intercourse?  is  it  morality  to  o-'erlook  direct  and  proximate 
duties,  written,  as  it  wore,  with  a  sun-beara,  for  tlic  sake  of  pursu- 
ing a  blazing  comet,  \vl:icli  promises,  in  their  heated  imaginations, 
to  illuminate  the  world  with  such  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  as  shall 
dissolve  all  ecclesiastical  establishraeiits  as  antiquated  incum- 
brances, and  create  upon  t'leir  ruins,  a  universal  Church,  which 
'  shall  unfold  its  everlasting  doors  to  all  nations  of  the  earth  ?'  If 
the  end  were  as  clear  as  noon- day,  it  could  not  sanctify  such  means. 
The  means  are  required  to  be  good  as  well  as  the  end  ;  and  if  this 
unprincipled  latitade  of  conduct  be  not  restrained  and  circum- 
scribed, we  shall,  1  fear,  be  dragooned  at  last  into  a  compliance 
with  the  measures  of  this  imperious  and  turbulent  Society,  and  our 
subscriptions-to  its  funds  will  be  no  longer  a  matter  of  choice,  but 
of  compulsion.  It  does  indeed  '  so  completely  entrance  the  under- 
standing, that  a  person  in^iimself  kindly  affectioned,  doing  justice, 
loving  mercy,  and  walking  humbly  wuh  his  God,  once  fascinated 
to  drink  of  its  incantations,  from  that  time  forth  becomes  blind  to 
all  religious  excellence,  and  to  every  commendable  (juality  belong- 
ing to  those  who  resist  the  importunity  used  to  bring  them  within  the 
magic  circle  of  the  fraternity,'  and  can  so  overlook  the  laws  of  ci- 
vilized life,  that  one  truly  respectable  Member  of  this  Society  told 
me,  when  I  expressed  my  disapprobation  of  the  Rev.  Secretary's  con- 
duct, that  '  he  was  twt  to  he  blamed, — that  he  acted  only  as  the  agent 
of  the  Bible  Society,  and  that  he  did  nothing  but  what  he  was  ordered  to 
do.'  I  asked,  what  this  tribunal  was,  from  which  such  orders  pro- 
ceeded ?  Was  it  a  constituted  authority  in  the  Slate,  or  a  self-created 
tribunal,  seeking  to  over-rule  this  authority  ?  This  question  was 
perfect  Arabic  to  the  worthy  Member,  who  had  no  heart  or  ears  for 
any  subject  but  for  the  spread  and  influence  of  the  Bible  Society." 
—P.   111. 

Upon  former  occasions,  the  advocates  of  the  Society  have  taxed 
its  opponents  with  disingenuity,  for  having,  as  they  assumed,  un- 
fairly charged  it  with  conduct,  which  should  liave  been  attributed 
to  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  its  officers  or  agents.  What  species  of 
defence  will  be  set  up  on  this  occasion,  we  have  no  idea.  If  the 
secretary  acted  according  to  his  instructions,  those  who,  when  for- 
merly objecting  to  similar  measures,  have  considered  them  as  de- 
monstrative of  the  dangerous  views  and  operations  of  the  Society, 
will  be  fully  justified :  if  he  exce'^ded  them,  it  will  become  the 
Society  to  prove  the  fact ;  and  not  only  explicitly  to  disown  the 
principles  on  \\hich  he  acted,  and  the  measures  he  pursued,  but 
to  take  care  that  its  future  instructions  be  so  framed,  as  to  afford 
no  pretence  to  its  subordinate  officers  for  adopting  a  line  of  con- 
duct so  disreputable  to  itself,  and  so  injurious  to  the  Church. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  instances  of  similar  conduct,  mul- 
tiplied as  ihey  have  been  in  every  corner  of  the  land,  should  at 
last  have  produced  their  appropriate  effect.  Christian  Charity 
is  neither  deaf  nor  bhnd  ;  and  though  she  thinketh  no  evil,  nay, 

is 
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is  inclined  to  tliink  nothing  but  good  of  those  whose  talk  is  only 
of  their  zeal  for  the  honour  of  God,  and  the  increase  of  true  reli- 
gion :  yet,  when  she  hears  of  the  arrogant  assumptions,  the  busy 
interference,  the  overbearing  haughtiness  of  such  men  ;  when  she 
sees  discord  attending  upon  their  progress,  and  the  salutary  influ- 
ence of  parochial  communion  sinking  under  their  attacks  ;  she 
cannot  but  acknowledge  the  e^il  of  which  she  sees  and  hears  so 
much.  The  sound  and  reflecting  members  of  the  Church  there- 
fore, however  unwilling  many  of  them  were  to  conceive,  that  mis- 
chief could  lurk  under  the  specious  pretext  of  the  Bible  Society, 
are  now  convinced,  that  the  good  they  seek  may  best  be  accom- 
plished by  adhering  to  the  real  Church  lustitations ;  and  they  are 
gradually  withdrawing  from  an  association,  which  has  promised  so 
much  good,  and  effected  so  much  evil. 

An  earnest  and  zealous  advocate  of  the  Bible  Society,  thus  ad- 
mits the  fact. 

'*  In  episcopal  charges,  and  visitation  sermon's,  in  volumes  and 
pamphlets,  written  by  the  Clergy  of  this  country,  and  by  these 
alone,  something  like  a  regular  and  systematic  attempt  has  been 
made  to  check  the  progress,  and  defeat  the  objects,  of  this  Society, 
•  •  •  -and  though  it  is  true,  that  none  but  the  writers  are  directly 
responsible  for  the  sentiments  which  they  have  advanced,  yet  the 
conduct  of  (he  Clcrgj/  in  general,  with  respect  to  this  institution, 
clearly  evinces  their  agreement  with  the  tenor  and  spirit  of  these 
publications  *.''■' 

This  avowal  draws,  from  "  the  Christian  Observer,"  the  fol- 
lowing pathetic  remark. 

•*  To  this  plain  and  intelligible  intimation  of  our  author,  and 
which  leads  him  irresistibly  forward  in  his  own  mind,  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  spirit  of  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
as  a  whole,  is,  at  this  present  time,  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Bible  Society,  and  with  its  manifest  intentions  and  operations, 
we  can  oidy  apply  for  ourselves,  in  the  strongest  sense,  the  words 
used  by  the  Apostle :  Mrj  Tivono." 

Why  this  apostolic  depiecation  should  be  thus  applied,  the 
writer  has  not  informed  us ;  he  has,  we  lind,  "  solemn  and  im- 
pressive reasons"  for  it ;  but  if  we  would  know  them,  we  must 
read  Mr.  Cooper's  Letters.  How  Mr.  C.  has  endeavoured  to 
make  out  a  case  for  himself  and  the  Society,  we  can  however  only 
guess  from  former  specimens  of  the  logic  and  eloquence  of  the 


*  See  the  Review  of  "  Cooper's  Letters,"  in  the  Christian 
Observer  of  November,  1817,  from  whence  this  passage  has  been 
extracted.    Rev* 

party ; 
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party ;  for  we  have  not  his  vohime  to  refer  to.  But  we  presume 
that  he  doe3^)ot  attribute  the  general  opposition  of  the  Clergy, 
high  and  low,  to 

"  An  enthusiasm  that  is  (letermiiit'd  never  to  be  persuaded,  and 
an  independency,  which  consigns  the  highest  authorities,  both  in 
Church  and  State,  who  happen  to  oppose  its  views,  to  one  indis- 
criniiiiating  mass  of  fools  and  knaves  *  ;" 

because  we  are  assured  by  his  Reviewer,  that  "  he  treats  the 
subject  mildly,  affectionately,  and  like  a  Churchman  f."  He 
therefore,  doubtless,  leaves  the  offensive  imputation  implied  in 
these  words  to  the  Christian  Observers ;  not  thinking  it  very 
Churchman-like  to  involve  a  large  portion  of  the  Episcopal 
bench,  and  the  Clergy  in  general,  in  a  charge,  which  ascribes  all 
opposition  to  his  favourite  Society,  to  a  "  transitory  mania,"  a 
determined  J  blindness,  or  a  malignant  hostility.  But  why,  we 
repeat,  why  this  solemn  deprecation  ?  Again  and  again  have  we 
been  asked,  how  we  can  suppose,  that  a  Society  supported  by  so 
many  of  the  Bishops  and  the  Clergy,  can  be  injurious  to  the  Esta- 
blishment, or  to  religion  ?  If  the  question  is  to  be  decided  by  an 
appeal  to  nuthority,  we  may  now  inquire,  in  our  turn,  of  the 
Christian  Observers,  how  can  they  imagine,  that  the  Clergy  in 
general  do  not  know  what  is  injurious  to  religion,  and  to  the 
Establishment  ?  How  can  they  conceive,  that  "  in  episcopal 
charges,  in  visitation  sermons,  in  volumes  and  pamphlets  of  the 
Clergy,  a  regular  and  systematic  attempt  would  be  made  to  check 
the  progress,  and  defeat  the  objects,  of  this  Society,"  unless  these 
reverend  and  dignified  personages  were  convinced,  that  the  pro- 
gress and  the  objects  of  the  institution  are  pregnant  with  mis- 
chief? Let  them  not  shelter  themselves  under  the  twenty  times 
l-efuted  fallacy,  that  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  is  a  work  too  ex- 
cellent to  be  disparaged  b^  any  opposition- 

They  know  that  these  v\riters  do  not  object  to  the  circulation 
of  the  Bible :  they  know  that  the  generality  of  the  Clergy  are  as 
anxious  for  its  circulation  as  themselves  ;  and  their  consciences 
will  tell  them,  that  such  a  statement  of  their  case,  involves  a 
cahimny,  which  the  spirit  of  party  could  alone  suggest  or  excuse 
to  the  minds  of  pious  and  honourable  men  like  themselves.  They 
know,  that  it  is  against  the  mode  of  circulation,  not  against  the 
circulation  itself,  that  these  persons  are  arrayed  ;  and  they  know 
also,  that  there  are  other  means,  by  which  the  Bible  may  be  as 
extensively,  and  much  more  efficiently,  circidated,  as  far  as  the 
Church  is  concerned,  were  the  sums  which  her  niisled  children 


♦  Christian  Observer;  Nov,  1817. 
+  Ibid. 

hav« 
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have  thrown  into  the  treasury  of  the  Bible  Society,  devoted  ex- 
chisively  to  her  objects,  and  her  institutions.     They  may  well 
own,  that  "  their  heart  sickens,  and  their  pen  droopi,  at  finding 
themselves  once  more  compelled  to  view  this  matter  in  a  contro- 
versial light*."     Grievous  indeed  must  be  the  task  of  repeating 
the  miserable  and  detected  fallacies  by  which  this  Society  is  sup- 
ported.    We,  "  dolorous  British  Critics,"  as  o>ie  of  their  district 
orators  has  facetiously  called  u*,  lament,  from  the  bottom  of  our 
hearts,  the  situation  in  which  they  are  placed ;  we  lament  both 
for  them  and  for  the  Church :  for  them,  that  they  thus  persist 
with  infatuated  obstinacy,  in  "  toiling  on,  after  repeated  confu- 
tations, under  the  inflitence  of  an  enthusiasm  that  is  determined 
never  to  be  persuaded,"  in  their  endeavours  to  uphold  a  Society 
which  the  great  body  of  the  Clergy  disapprove,  which  the  Church 
herself  disowns,  and  which  repeated  evidence  has  proved  to  be 
injurious  to  her  unity,  peace,  and  security.     We  himeut  for  the 
Church,  that  a  few,  (for  by  their  own  confession  they  are  a  few 
only)  of  her  Clergy,  should  thus  stand  up  in  opposition  to  their 
brethren,  and  maintain  that  opposition  by  a  mode  of  controversy, 
which  can  reflect  honour,  neither  upon  themselves,  nor  upon 
their  sacred  order.     When  indeed  the  Christian  Observers  ear- 
nestly exhort  the  friends  of  both  causes,  the  Church  of  England, 
and  the  Bible  Society,  "  to  abstain  from  the  very  appearance  of 
evil,"  we  uufeignedly  say,  amen  :  when  they  address  their  admo- 
nitions  more  immediately  to   their   own  advocates,  and  warn 
them, 

*'  That  their  arguments  for  the  Society  be  fair  and  legitimate, 
unaccompanied  by  any  illicit  arts,  or  covert  insinuations  against 
their  opponents  ; — that  their  statements  be  sober,  their  facts  solid 
and  well  authenticated,  their  allusions  at  once  just  and  inoffensive^ 
their  eloquence  not  so  much  affecting  the  supposed  '  excellenc)  ^F 
speech,  and  of  man's  wisdom,'  as  simply  explaining  or  enforcing  the 
point  immediately  before  the  speaker  ;'' 

we  admit  that  n6ver  was  advice  more  seasonable,  or  more  appro- 
priate ;  and  we  appeal  to  any  one  defence  of  the  Society,  which 
lias  ever  yet  been  written  or  spoken,  for  proof  that  we  are  war- 
ranted in  the  admission. 

But  let  it  not  be  insinuated,  that  the  opposition  to  the  Bible 
Society  arises  merely  from  the  Clergy  :  the  lay  members  of  the 
Churcli  are  also  aware  of  her  dauijer.  In  the  little  tract  before 
us,  entitled  "  Reasons  of  a  Layman,"  &c.  we  have  one  mstance, 
out  of  many,  of  this  sound  and  accurate  judgment :  and  if  any  of 
the  laity  have  been  persuaded  to  believe,  that  an  improper  bias 
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lias  influenced  the  arguments  and  language  of  the  Clergy  ;  that 
they  are  all  labouring  under  "  a  transitory  mania/'  or  a  predeter- 
mination never  to  be  persuaded  or  convinced,  let  them  refer  to 
these  pages,  written  by  one  of  their  own  brethren,  and  judge  for 
themselves,  whether  his  "  Reasons  for  withdrawing  his  Subscrip- 
tion from  the  Bible  Society,  and  giving  his  undivided  support  to 
the  Society  fnr  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,"  have  any  sound- 
ness in  them. 

'<  It  is  asked,"  says  he,  "  why  may  not  members  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  give  support  to  both  Societies,  as  lending  conjointly 
to  accomplish  the  same  good  ends  ?    To  this  I  answer  ; — First,  that 
the  ends  are  not  precisely  similar,  inasmuch  as  the  one  Society  dis- 
tributes Bibles  alone,  while  the  other  distributes  them  accompanied 
by  the  Church  Liturgy  and  other  tracts,  wliich  interpret  and  explain 
the  Bible  according  to  the  received  and  established  opinions  of  the 
Church  ;  and,  secondly,  ibat  as  the  contribution  of  each  individual 
lor  the  purpose  of  distributing  Bibles  has  its  limits,  lie  is  bound  by 
every  principle  which  influences  him  in  giving  any.contributi(>n  at 
all,  to  employ  the  whole  of  it  so  as  to  accomplish  the  gn  atest  good 
which   its  appropriation  is   capable  of  effecting.     If  he  deem  the 
Liturgy  a   useful  accompaniment,   as   leading   and   assisting   men 
to  understand  the  Bible  according  to  the  authorized  interpretations 
of  the   Church,  and   thereby  preservings  them   from  all  those  wild 
and  extravagant  fancies  to    which  an  unassisted  perusal  is  apt  to 
give  rise,   he  is  bound,  consistently  with  his  persuasion,  to  support 
that  Society  in  preference,  which  distiibules  along  with  the  Bible, 
the  necessary  accompaniment  of  our  admirable  Liturgy,  and   not 
to  alienate  to  any  other  mode  of  distribution  those  funds  which  he 
can  conveniently  devote  to  this  end  :  for,   in  the  disposal  of  every 
portion  of  those  funds  which  he  gives  to  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  he  can  only  be  justified   by  a  positive  preference  of 
"*this  Society  to  the  Society  for  promo'ing  Christian  Knowledge,  and 
as  far  as  this  portion  is  concerned,  tlic  question  stands  precisely  on 
the  same  ground  as  if  no  contribution  were  made   by  him  to  the 
latter.     'I'hat  there  is  any  thing  superior  in  the  constitution  or  efii- 
ciency  of  the  British  and   Foreign  Bible  Society   to  those  of  the 
other  Society,  cannot  easily  be  proved.     It   distribut'^^  Bibles  :  so 
does   the  Society   for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge  :   while  this 
latter,  embraces  all  the  purposes  of  the  former,  with  the  addition 
of  one  most  important  purpose,  which  every  consistent  member  of 
the  Church   must  sanction  and  approve.      To  support  the  British 
and  Foreign    Bible  Society,    then,  in  preference  to  the  Society  for 
promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  is  virtually  to  condemn  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Prayer-book."     P.  IQ. 

If  tViis  be  ujadne.ss,  at  least  there  is  method  in  it :  and  the  best 
instructed  advocate  of  the  Bible  Society,  after  he  has  fully  pro- 
fited by  the  admonitions  of  the  Christian  Observer,  will  scarcely 
produce  a;guments  for  the  Society  more  "  fair  and  legitimate," 

more 
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more  '^  unaccompanied  by  any  illicit  arts  or  covert  insinuations 
against  its  opponents,"  than  this  short  tract  contains.  We  recom- 
nlend  it  to  all  who  have  learned  the  mischievous  lesson  of  diffi- 
dence in  clerical  tracts,  upon  clerical  subjects;  as  if  the  minister 
of  religion  is  not  to  be  as  safely  trusted  with  the  investigation  of 
subjects,  which  require  a  previous  acquaintance  with  the  profes- 
sion to  which  he  has  been  trained,  as  the  advocate  or  interpreter 
of  any  other  art  or  science,  in  which  he  is  engaged. 

But  we  have  done.  Let  every  clergyman,  who  has  suffered 
in  his  pastoral  character  and  influence,  by  the  encroachments  and 
arts  of  the  Bible  Society,  come  fearlessly  forward,  and  state  the 
facts  to  the  world ;  let  reflecting  and  observing  laymen  not  be 
satisfied  with  silently  withdrawing  from  a  Society  of  which  they 
no  longer  approve ;  but  let  them  openly  proclaim  their  altered 
sentiments,  and  the  reasons  which  have  produced  the  change. 
We  anticipate  no  evil  from  that  diversion  of  the  wealth  of  Church- 
men, into  a  more  legitimate  channel  of  distribution,  which  would 
probably  be  the  consequence  ;  but,  if  we  may  once  more  avail 
ourselves  of  the  language  of  the  Christian  Observer,  as  we  pro- 
fess to  be  actuated  by  an  '^  affectionate  allegiance  to  the  Church," 
and  a  "  zeal  for  that  holy  name  by  which  we  aie  called,"  we 
cannot  contemplate  the  disunion  and  party  spirit  which  this 
Society  has  introduced  among  us,  we  cannot  see  the  parochial 
estimation,  authority,  and  utility,  of  the  Clergy,  laid  prostrate  at 
its  feet,  or  look  forward  to  the  final  triumph  of  sudi  a  cause, 
"  without  emotions  touching  on  our  tenderest  feelings,  both  as 
Churchmen  and  as  Ciiristians." 


Art.  IX.     Leigh's  Poeme.     Lindsell.     1818. 

JVlR.  Chandos  Leigh,  the  ingenious  author  of  the  Poem  before 
us,  informs  us  in  his  preface,  and  in  other  parts  of  his  volume, 
that  he  has  been  a  sad  wild  young  man,  immersed  in  every  spe- 
cies of  fashionable  "  folly  and  dissipation."  "  In  regard  to  my 
few  verses,"  says  this  profound  person,  '^  no  one  can  have  a  less 
exalted  opinion  of  them  than  I  have  ;  they  were  written  (the 
amatory  ones  especially)  in  the  fever  of  the  moment,  amid  a  life 
of  folly  and  dissipation.  I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  be  a  candi- 
date for  literary  fame." 

Our  readers,  after  this  declaration,  will  perhaps  wonder  what 
sort  of  fame  it  is,  that  Mr.  Chandos  Leigh  has  aimed  at  by 
the  publication  of  his  "  few  verses  r"  It  seems  that  the  gentle- 
man  before    us^    is  honourably  distinguished   by  many   liberal 

opinions. 
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opinions.    In  a  poem,  which  he  facetiously  terms  ''  Conscience," 
he  tells  with  great  triiunpli, 

**  I  have  been 
O'er  surfeited  witli  pleasure,  till  my  heart 
Sicken'd  at  gaiety,  and  sunk  beneath 
The  weight  of  its  own  listlessness,  full  gorged 
With  luxuries,  and  these  1  overpi-ized ! 
And  as  *'  the  soft  Triumvir  "  gave  a  world 
For  one  loved  woman,  so  gave  i  ray  soul, 
My  tranquil  consciousness  of  honesty 
For  many  Cleopatras — hear  ye  this. 
For  I  confess  my  sins,  ye  mouthing  Priests; 
Now  lecture  me  on  vanities,  and  all 
Those  varied  crimes,  of  which,  in  seemly  words 
Ye  prate,  and  as  ye  prate  the  world  moves  on 
Still  unrepentant — man  is  ever  man! 
Why  should  we  wish  him  better?  to  our  God 
A  thousand  years  are  nothing — '* 

Now  we  certainly  have  something  better  to  do  than  to  lecture 
Mr.  Chandos  Leigh  upon  his  "  crimes  and  vanities,"  we  should 
as  soon  think  of  lecturing  him  upon  the  marvellous  doggrel  which 
he  has  written,  under  the  name  of  poetry.  The  tone  of  this 
unhappy  man's  mind,  seems  to  us  so  utterly  depraved,  that  W€ 
have  no  doubt,  that  the  wickedness  which  he  ascribes  to  his  heart, 
are  as  natural  to  him  as  the  weakness  we  find  in  his  understanding; 
both  being  alike  beyond  the  reach  of  any  medicine  which  it  is  in 
our  power  to  administer.  He  tells  us,  "  man  is  ever  man ;"  of 
this  we  are  fully  convinced;  but  every  man  is  not  illustrious  by 
such  achievements  as  Mr.  Chandos  Leigh  immortalizes  in  tlie 
volume  before  us ;  if  they  were,  we  think  many  satisfactory  rea- 
sons might  be  urged,  "  uhy  we  should  wish  him  better."  We 
.shall  not  pollute  our  pages  by  further  extracts;  the  public  pro- 
bably would  receive  but  little  edihcation  from  listening  to  Mr. 
Chandos  Leigh's  account  of  his  disgusting  amours  with  the 
wretched  women  whom  he  celebrates  as  his  adulterous  mis- 
tresses. We  give  Mr.  Chandos  Leigh  credit  for  having  been 
guilty  of  all  the  "  sins  which  he  confesses  ;"  what  would  he 
have.more?  We  believe  him,  upon  bis  woid,  to  be  an  adulterer 
and  a  seducer,  and  that  the  **  verses  "  w  ritten  to  "  a  Lady,  on 
her  presenting  the  author  with  a  pair  of  garters  which  she  had 
worn,^'  were  suggested  by  a  real  cause.  We  likewise  congratu- 
late "  Mrs.  E M C ,"  upon  the  honour  which 

our  modern  Mark  Antony  (bless  the  Mark  !)  has  done  her,  by 
printing  her  initials  at  length  ;  this  is  as  it  should  be.  As  to 
Mr.  Chandos  Leigh  himself,  we  know  not  how  to  address  him 
at  parting.     We  cannot  be  angry  with  him,  because  he  has  not 
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3«nse  enough  to  enable  him  to  do  any  mischief ;  we  cannot  pity 
iiim,  because  that  which  ought  to  excite  our  coreipassion,  is  his 
peculiar  boast,  and  forms  the  very  basis  of  the  ridiculous  self- 
satisfaction  with  which  he  seems  to  view  himself.  We  have 
never  professed,  nor  do  we  feel  any  real  respect  for  the  writings 
of  Lord  Byron;  it  is  however  one  proof  of  his  talents,  that  they 
have  blinded  so  many  to  the  total  want  of  go«d  feelings  wiiich 
all  his  productions  betray.  But  can  Mr.  Chandos  Leigh  be  pos- 
sibly so  devoid  of  common  sense  and  observation,  as  to  think 
that  mankind  have  an  abstract  love  of  wickedness,  and  that 
a  mere  daring  contempt  for  all  the  duties  which  honourable  men 
deem  sacred,  is  in  itself  a  recommendation,  and  will  make  up 
for  the  want  of  every  other  attraction  ?  Our  readers  will  ejfsiiy 
have  perceived,  that  the  extract  which  we  made  above,  is  an 
imitation  of  Lord  Byron ;  the  remaining  parts  of  the  volume 
consist  of  equally  felicitous  efforts ;  that  they  resemljle  the  ori- 
ginal, is,  perhaps,  the  severest  satire  that  can  be  passed  upon 
his  lordship. 


Art.  X.  Ah  Essai/ on  Genius;  or  the  Philosophy  of  Litera- 
ture. By  John  Duncan.  8vo.  264  pp.  Edinburgh,  Black- 
wood.    1818. 

Art.  XL  An  Essay  on  Capacity  aiA  Genius  :  To  provt  that 
there  is  no  Original  Mental  Superiority  between  the  mott  Illi" 
terate  and  the  most  Learned  of  Mankind,  and  that  no  Genius, 
whether  individual  or  national,  is  innate,  but  solely  produced 
by,  and  dependent  oti,  Circumstances.  Also  an  Enquivij  into 
the  Nature  of  Ghosts  and  other  Appearances  supposed  to  he 
supernatural.     8vo.     5^37  pp.     Baldwin  and  Co.     1818. 

We  have  never  before  encountered  so  much  trash  mider  the 
name  of  philosophy,  as  these  two  volumes  contain  ;  and  for  that 
reason,  among  several  others,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  they 
are  both  from  the  same  hand.  Paradox  is  no  new  thing  in  the 
field  of  mental  enquiry,  and  doctrines  that  startle  common  sense 
have  before  now  been  brought  forward  by  juvenile  philosophers, 
to  attract  a  little  notice,  and  to  shew  off  their  ingenuity  ;  but  such 
a  mass  of  incoherent  nonsense,  bad  reasoning,  and  scepticism, 
as  we  have  just  waded  through,  constitutes  a  singular  phenome- 
non, even  in  these  days  of  school-boy  authorship. 

The  larger  of  the  two  works  is  dedicated  to  the  "  Immortal 
Memory  of  John  Locke,"'  and  the  author  evidently  seems  de- 
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siroiis  to  be  raviked  among  the  followers  of  that  dlstlngurshetf 
philosopher;  but  whereas  the  g-4'eat  man  now  mentioned  satisdect 
himself  with  exploding  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  as  the  founda- 
tion of  human  knowledge,  his  injudicious  admirer  endeavours,  in 
this  "  Essay  on  Capacity  and  Genius,"  to  get  rid -of  the  doctrine 
of  a  soul  altogether,  and  to  substitute  in  its  place  a  vague  unintel- 
ligible kind  of  notion,  that  mind  is  created  by  external  circum- 
stances. We  come  into  the  world,  he  assures  us,  without  ideas 
of  any  description,  whether  simple  or  comple:?,  and  here  we  at 
once  understand  and  believe  him  ;  but  when  he  adds,  that  we  are 
alike  destitute  of  the  thinking  principle,  and  have  only  a  suhstra- 
inm  on  which  intellect  may  be  formed  by  the  operation  of  matter, 
through  the  medium  of  (he  senses,  we  declare  that,  so  far  as  we 
can  make  out  his  meaning,  we  think  it  equally  absurd  and  mis- 
chievous. '^  Taking  it  for  granted,"  he  remarks,  ^*  that  neither 
principles  nor  ideas  are  innate,  what  innateness  can  be  possessed 
by  the  intellect?"  ''What  is  mind,"  he  further  asks,''  but  the  tbink- 
,ing  principle  ;"  and  *"'  what  is  the  thinking  principle,  but  ideas  of 
sensation,  almost  indefinitely  moditied  ?"  He  justly  anticipates 
at  this  stage  of  his  argument,  that  his  opponents  will  alledge  that: 
"  this  leaves  no  line  of  distinction  between  thought,  and  what 
they  niay  designate  the  principle  of  thinking"  He  subjoins, 
however, 

■^  What  tliey  consider  to  be  the  latter  (the  principle  of  thinking) 
I  call  the  substratum  ;  the  title  of  thinking  principle  for  the  founda- 
tion of  ideas  must  be  inconsistent  with  propriety:  for  whatever 
thinks  not,  though  it  be  the  groundwork  of  thought,  should  never  be 
confounded  with  the  property  of  cogitation." 

He  afterwards  goes  ou  to  say  that  he  supposes  this  substratuoj 
to  be 

"  An  internal  mirror  of  the  senses  open  to  every  impression  ;  that 
a  certain  number  of  impressionsyorw  the  intellect,  which  is  modified 
indirectly  by  circumstances,  and  directly  by  education  ;  and  that 
they  who  imagine  the  mind  to  be  any  thing  else  must  suppose  the 
innate  existence  of  ideas." 

Having  examined  the  fitness  of  several  similes  to  express  his 
notion  of  mind,  in  its  original  state,  and  particularly  that  of  a 
iiddle-string  which  has  never  yet  vibrated^  he  concludes  by 
saying, 

"  All  that  we  can  write  upon  this  awful  and  mysterious  subject 
might  be  sunnned  up  in  one  observation,  that  man  possesses  shortly 
after  birth,  an  adaptation  of  his  senses  to  external  circumstances, 
and  that  from  the  varieties  of  this  adaptation,  the  intellect  is  produced." 

On 
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On  another  occasion  he  talks  of  "  arguments  for  the  innate- 
hess  of  something  like  mind,"  which  he  very  philosophically  takes 
upon  himself  to  deny,  or,  at  least,  to  believe  altogether  beyond  the 
reach  of  human, investigation.  But  why  should  we  go  about  to 
prove  this  point  against  him  by  inference;  for  he  himself  openly  and 
boldly  states  it,  in  as  many  words.  "  I  am  of  opinion,"  says  he, 
*'  that  the  mind  did  not  exist^  previous  to  its  exerciee  ;  its  exist- 
ence and  first  exercise  must  rationally  be  one  and  the  same.''  In 
short,  this  anonymous  philosophist  regards  the  human  mind  as  be- 
ing exactly  like  an  echo  in  a  rock,  existing  only  when  acted  upon 
by  circumstances  from  without,  and  being,  of  course,  more  or 
less  intense  in  its  energies,  according  to  the  amount  of  the  force 
to  which  it  is  subjected.  What  an  extravagant  caracalure  of 
Locke's  simple  and  ingenious  doctrine  ! 

These  preliminary  views  being  stated,  we  come  to  the  question, 
"  what  is  capacity  r"  The  answer  to  this  query  is  not  given  any 
where  with  much  distinctness,  but  we  gather  from  a  variety  of 
scattered  remarks,  that  by  capacity  is  meant  the  capaciousness  of 
the  mental  substratum  for  receiving  impressions;  and  assuming 
as  a  principle,  that  all  substratums  are  the  same,  that  no  indivi- 
dual in  this  respect  is  gifted  above  another,  he  arrives,  by  a  very 
easy  process,  at  his  favourite  conclusion,  that  there  is  no  original 
superiority,  as  to  mental  endowments,  in  any  one  man  compared 
with  any  other  man.  Q.  E.  D.  It  certainly  requires  no  great  in- 
genuity to  prove  that,  as  there  is  no  such  thing  as  mind,  properly 
jjo  called,  and  no  such  thing  as  natural  abihty  ju  any  sense  of  the 
•word,  there  can  be  no  difference  in  the  kind  or  degree  of  ability  ; 
for  that  which  exists  not,  admits  of  no  comparison,  neither  can  it 
be  distributed  in  degrees  and  proportions.  V\  hence,  then,  pro- 
ceeds the  great  variety  in  actual  talent  as  it  meets  our  eyes  in  the 
world  at  large ;  the  immense  difference,  for  example,  between 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  a  common  kind,  or  between  Mr.  Locke 
and  the  absurd  author  now  before  us  ?  It  all  proceeds  from  a  dif- 
ference in  the  circumstances  in  which  the  substrata  were  first 
acted  upon ;  in  other  words,  from  the  different  situations  in  which 
children  find  themselves  placed,  when  tliey  fu'st  begin  to  exercise 
perception,  and  to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  intellect.  Nay,  the 
doctrine  is  carried  so  far  as  to  imply,  that  if  a  human  bein^:  were 
brought  up  amang  tygers,  he  would  be  a  complete  tyger,  in  all 
his  ideas  and  appetites  at  least;  and  that  sheep,  if  their  advan- 
tages in  point  of  education  were  a  little  more  favourable  than  they 
usually  are,  would  eat  men,  instead  of  being  devoured  by  those 
carnivorous  bipeds.  In  support  of  his  notion,  that  the  human 
being  has  naturally  no  more  soul  than  a  rabbit,  he  tells  a  number 
of  stories  about  wild  boys  and  girls,  caught  in  forests,  with  all 
the  habitudes  of  wild  beasts,  or  in  rivera  divhig  for  fish  like 
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herons,  or  swimming  like  ducks.  The  history  of  the  yowug  man 
Peter,  surprised  in  the  woods  of  Hanover  by  George  the  first,  is 
famihar  to  every  body;  but  the  anecdote  we  are  now  going  to 
tell  is  much  less  generally  known,  although,  if  true,  it  is  un- 
questionably the  most  wonderful  of  the  kind  at  present  on 
record. 

*'  In  the  year  1731,  as  a  nobleman  was  shooting  at  Songi,  near 
Chalons,  in  Champagne,  he  saw  something  at  a  distance  in  the 
water  which  he  took  for  a  couple  of  birds,  and  at  which  he   fired. 
The  supposed   birds  avoided  the  shot  by  diving  instantly  under  the 
water,  and  rising  at  another  place  they  made  to  the  shore,  when  it 
appeared  that  they  were  two  children  about  nine  or  ten  years  of  age. 
They  carried  ashore  with   them  several  fishes,  which  ihey  tore  in 
pieces  with  their   fore  teeth  and  swallowed  without  chewing.     As 
they  were  going  frum  the  shore,  one   of  them  found  a  rosary,  pro- 
bably dropped  by  some  traveller,  at  which  she  testified  great  joy  by 
screaming  and  jumping  about.     In  order  to  keep  it  to  herself  she 
covered  it  with  her  hand  ;  but  her  companion  who  perceived  this, 
gave  her  such  a  blow  upon  the  hand  with  a  sort  of  club,  as  brought 
her  to  the  ground  with   a  loud  shriek.     The  victor  made  herself  a 
bracelet  with  the  rosary  ;  but  she   still  had  so  much  pity  on  her 
companion,  that  she  covered   her  wound  with   the  skin  of  a  fish 
which  she  stripped  off',  and  bound  it  up  with  the  slip  of  the  bark  of 
a  tree.     They  then  parted.     The  girl   that  had   been  wounded  re- 
turned  to  the  river,  and  was  never  after  seen ;  the   other  went  to 
the  village  of  Songi.     The  ignorant   people,  frightened  at  her  sin- 
gular appearance,  set  a  great  dog  at  her;  but  she  waited  his  attack 
without  stirring  from  her  place,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  within  reach, 
gave  him  such  a  blow  on  the  head  with  her  club,  as  laid  him  dead 
on  the  spot.     She  was  seized  and  carried  to  the  house  of  the  Vis- 
count d'Epinoy,  where,  upon  entering  the  kitchen,  she  fell  upon 
some  wild  fowl,  and  ate  them  up  before  the  cook  missed  them.     A 
labbit  being  ofiered  her,  she  immediately  stripped  off  the  skin  and 
devoured  the  flesh.     It  was  soon  found  that  the  black  colour  of  her 
skin  was  accidental  ;  for,  after  she   had   been  repeatedly  washed, 
ber  naturally  fair  complexion  appeared.     Her  hands  were  upon  the 
whole  well  formed,  only  the  fingers  and  the  thumb  in  particular 
were  uncommonly  strong,  which  was  undoubtedly  ascribable  to  her 
frequently  climbing  tret-s,  as   she  would  swing  herself  from  one  to 
another  like  a  squirr»il.     Nothing   was  more  astonishing  than  the 
agility  and   swiftness  with  which  she   ran.     She  did  not  take  long 
steps  like  other  people,  but  her  run  was  rather  a  flying  trip,  which 
was   more   like  gliding  than  walking.     Her  feet  moved  with  such 
sjuickness  that  their  motion  was  scarcely  discernible.     Several  years 
after  she  had   been  caught,  she  was  capable    of  outstripping  vvild 
animals,  as  she  proved  to  the  Queen  of  Poland,  in  1737,  for  benig 
taken  out  on  a  hunting  party,  she  ran  after  rabbits  and  hares  that 
were  started,  caught  them  presently  and  brought  ihem  to  the  queen, 
in  her  savage  stat«i  sh*  bad  no  language,  but  a  sort  of  wild  scrt-am 

which 
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which  sounded  frightfully  when  she  was  in  anger,  and  particularlv 
when  a  stranger  attempted  to  take  hold  of  her.  Long  afterwards 
her  speech  had  something  wild,  abrupt,  and  childish  ;  but  when 
<he  was  a  little  civilized,  she  appeared  to  be  a  quick  lively  girl. 
There  was  nothing  from  which  she  was  more  difficult  to  be  weaned 
than  eating  flesh  and  vegetables  raw.  At  first  she  was  led  by  this 
propensity  to  play  some  laughable  tricks.  Once  the  Viscount  had 
a  great  deal  of  company,  and  she  sate  at  table  with  them.  None  of 
the  thoroughiy-dressed  and  high-seasoned  dishes  being  to  her  taste, 
she  started  up,  vanished  like  lightning,  filled  her  apron  with  live 
frogs  from  the  nearest  poo!,  hastened  back  and  bestowed  among  the 
guests  with  a  liberal  hand.  In  the  year  1732,  this  remarkable 
maiden  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Maria  le  Blanc.  On  account 
of  the  change  in  her  mode  of  life,  she  was  often  ill ;  and  after  the 
death  of  her  patron,  spent  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  a  convent. 
How  this  child,  continues  the  account,  came  into  that  wild  state, 
and  in  what  country  she  was  born,  were  circumstances  which  could 
never  be  known  with  certainty.  It  was  conjectured,  however,  that 
she  was  by  birth  an  Esquimaux,  and  brought  to  Europe  in  some 
ship;  for,  when  she  had  learned  to  talk,  she  said  that  she  had 
twice  crosse<l  the  sea  ;  gave  a  description  of  boats  resembling  those 
of  the  Esquimaux  ;  and  once  when  she  was  shewn  a  series  of  deli- 
ncations  of  people  of  different  countries,  she  seemed  agreeably 
surprised  on  coming  to  that  in  which  the  Esquimaux  were  repre» 
sented." 

It  will  not  be  questioned  but  that  much  depends  as  to  the  de- 
velopement  of  ordinary  minds  at  least,  upon  the  circumstances 
in  which  their  powers  are  iirst  called  forth  inio  action;  for  every 
one  who  has  attended  to  the  influence  of  situation  upon  the 
human  [acuities,  is  perfectly  aware  that  a  strong  bias  maybe 
given  to  the  character  long  before  the  processes  of  regular  edu- 
cation can  have  produced  any  such  effect,  and,  in  some  instances, 
even  before  education,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word, 
has  been  at  all  attempted.  No  man,  however,  of  a  sane  intel- 
lect, ever  imagined  that  it  depended  altogether  on  circumstances, 
whether  a  chdd  should  be  tranied  to  possess  the  talents  of  Samuel 
Johnson,  or  the  mental  qualifications  of  a  squirrel,  a  Shetland 
pony,  or  a  hippopotamus  ;  and  yet  our  sensible  friend,  the  author 
of  this  Essay  on  Capacity  and  Genius,  most  solemnly  declares 
it  to  be  his  decided  belief,  that  it  was  entirely  owing  to  their  out- 
ward estate  in  early  life  that  ^lichael  Angelo,  Shakespeare, 
Newton,  and  Garrick,  surpassed  other  men  when  they  grew  up, 
and  thut  Handel  was  r.o  more  qualified  by  his  natural  endow- 
ments to  be  a  musician,  nor  Bacon  to  be  a  deep  thinker,  than 
Maria  le  Blanc,  or  the  wild  boy  Peter.  Dr.  Johnson's  ability 
and  cast  of  character,  for  example,  are  ascribed  to  the  very  com- 
monplace  circumstances,  that  his  father  was  a  bookseller,  and 
himself  so  short-sighted,  that  he  was  unable  to  join  in  the  sports 
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of  his  companions.     From  the  religious  books  the  shop  of  his 
father  furnished,  may  be  traced,  says  he,  his  puritanical  bigotry  ; 
thus  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  old  gentleman  vended  no  theo-. 
logical  pubiicr.tions  but  such  as  were  tinctured  with  puritanism 
and  bigotry.     His  blindness,  too,  must  be  turned  to  advantage  in 
another  particular,  in  defiance  at  once  of  an  unquestionable  fact^ 
and  of  the    known  laws  of  vision ;  "  his  poetry  was  beautiful, 
because  his  sight  enabled  him  only  to  perceive  the  bold  beauties 
of  nature,  w  hilst  it  was  too  defective  to  suffer  him  to  invesiigate 
her  minutely  :"  that  is  to  say,  a  short-sighted  person  could  adnnre 
the  lofty  mountain,  the  meandering  river,  and  the  wide- spreading 
ocean,  but  could  not  perceive  the  beauiy  of  a  rose,  or  the  rich 
plumage  of  the  mocking  bird !     We  are  reminded  likewise,  in 
the  same  style  of  enlightened  philosophy  and  attention  to  facts, 
that  "  Falconer,  the  auth  )r  of  the  Shipwreck,  was  bred  to  the 
sea,  and  was  by  some  accident  "impelled   to  write  a  poem,  for 
which  the  ciratmsiances  of  his  life  had  qualilicd  him."     In  rela- 
tion to  this  last  case,  we  have  simply  Xo  remaik,  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  di^cover,  in  ihe  extensive  field  of  poetical 
biogiaphy,  a  single  writer,  whose  original  situation  and  subse- 
quent pursuits  were  less  favourable  to  the  production,  to  use  our 
author's  language,  of  that  peculiar  talent  by  which  Falconer  was 
distinguished.^^    He  was  bred  a  barber's  boy,  no  poeiicai  profes- 
sion surelv,  and  lon-j  befc>re  he  had  reached  manhood  he  hecame 
a  sailor,  and  seems  not  at  any  period'  of  his  life,  to  have  risen 
above  the  rank  of  a  com n; on  seaman      Others  are  made  poets 
by  our  essayisi:,  merely  because  they  first  opened  their  eyes  o^i 
the  banks  of  a  romantic  iivtr,  or  were  too  delicate  in   point  of 
health  to  join  in  the  boisterous  sports  of  their  contemporaries; 
"but  Falconer  is  made  a  poet,  or,  as  it  is  expressed,  "  qualified 
by  the  circumstances  of  his  life  to  write  a  poem,"  because  he  had 
received  some  kssons  in  v.eaving  iiair,  and  powdering  locks,  and 
was  afterwards  taught  to  reef  and  steer  ou  board  a  northern 
coaster!    How  easy  is  the„ sacrifice  of  common-sense  to  beloved 
bypothesis  ! 

The  history  of  Dr.  Crotch,  the  celebrated  musician,  has 
always  been  regarded  by  uuprtjudictd  persons,  as  affording  a 
very  strong  proof  that  individuals  derive  from  nature  a  peculiar 
conformation  of  mind  or  of  body,  which  at  once  predisposes 
thejn  to  follow  certain  pursuits  in. preference  to  all  others,  and 
also  qualifies  them  for  attaining  eminence  in  their  favourite  stu- 
dies. At  the  age  of  eighteen  months  the  Doctor  manifested  a 
decided  love  for  music,  and  to  induce  his  father  to  play  certain 
tunes,  he  placed  his  little  fingers  on  the  key.?  of  the  organ,  touch- 
ing the  note  with  which  these  tunes  commenced.  When  he  wa» 
two  years  and  three  w  eeks  old,  he  learut '  to  play  God  save  the 

King, 
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King.  But  what  does  our  author  say  to  all  this?  ^'  A  monkey 
would  have  done  the  same  !"  A  monkey  with  similar  advantages, 
as  to  early  education,  would  have  ascertained  the  key  on  which 
any  tune  was  played,  and,coulJ  have  struck  the  notes  as  correctly 
as  young  Crotcli.  Nay,  he  maintains  that  every  child,  suckled 
in  similar  circumstances,  would  infallibly  prove  as  great  a  n)u«i- 
cian  as  the  Doctor  ;  aixl  he  adds,  that  "  till  J  hear  of  another 
child  whose  attention  was  attracted  in  the  same  manner  to  au 
organ,  and  who  did  not  become  a  musical  genius,  1  shall  not  be 
dissatisfied  with  my  own  arguments,  nor  even  tlien,  till  1  can  be 
shewn  an  exact  similarity  of  circumstances." 

We  all  know  that  Mr.  Kean  is  a  great  actor  ;  and  we  are  in- 
formed in  the  wark  now  before  us,  that  he  "  performed  the  parts 
of  devils  and  cupids  at  the  age  of  two  years."  Now,  most  people 
would  infer  from  this  anecdote,  that  the  distinguished  performer 
to  whom  it  relates  had  a  natural  turn  fur  inrt;ition,  or,  in  other 
worci^,  a  genius  for  the  stage;  hut  our  author,  on  the  contrary, 
insists  that  every  child  with  equal  advantages  will  become  as 
great  a  irage<iiau  as  Kean  !  What  were  Kean's  advantages  i*  He 
has  l)een  coiiuected  with  thcaf'icals,  we  believe,  from  his  earliest 
childhood,  and  oJ  course  has  hud  a  practical  education,  and  en- 
joyed the  benefit  of  much  and  varied  experience ;  but  are  there 
not  hundreds,  born  on  the  stage  and  nursed  in  the  green  room, 
who  never  once  in  their  infancy  thought  of  "  acting  devils  and 
cupids,"  and  who  have  afterwards  passed  through  life,  without 
shewing  either  talent  or  inclination  for  the  histrionic  art  r  la 
truth,  the  greatest  actors  have  sprung  from  conditions  of  society 
the  mo>t  remote  imaginable  from  theatrical  pursuits.  Accident 
comhiuing  with  a  certaui  degree  of  natural  adaptation,  has,  ia 
most  cases,  drterniined  the  choice  of  the  youthful  player  ;  and 
success,  wliere  the  choice  has  been  judicious,  confirmed  the  de*- 
^termination,  and  stimulated  to  farther  efforts. 

Among  the  instaiKes  which  this  author  collects  in  support  of 
his  theory,  there  are  a  great  many  wliich  bear  directly  against 
him,  and  prove  incontestibly,  what,  indeed,  no  person  has  ever 
^seriously  doubted,  that  the  character  of  distinguished  individuals, 
and  the  line  of  their  studies,  are  determined  more  by  the  bent 
-of  their  natural  genius,  tlian  by  the  examples  with  which  they 
are  surrounded.  As  a  case  iu  point,  he  tells  us,  that  "  Benja- 
min VV^est,  whilst  yet  a  child,  drew  a  likeneSs  of  a  sleeping  infant 
sister  ;"  and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  this  celebrated 
historical  painter,  had,  at  that  time,  ever  seen  either  pencil  or 
easel,  far  less,  that  his  talents  had  been  created,  by  witnessing  the 
successful  exertions  of  others. 

Whilst  speaking  of  original  genius,  it  was  impossible  to  forget 
"William  Shakespeare;  aud  the   unrivalled  powers  gf  that  re- 
nowned 
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jiowned  dramatist^  accordingly,  are  ascribed,  in  the  first  pl«ce, 
to  his  having  been  born  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  which,  although 
in  a  flat  country,  "  is  nevertheless  picturesque ;"  and  secondly, 
to  the  necessity  wliich  he  felt,  when  in  London,  of  procuring 
himself  a  livelihood,  whereby  he  was  brought  to  *'  determine 
that  his  profession  should  be  mental."     ''  There  was,  no  doubt," 
continues  our  philosopher,  "  some  minute  circumstances  which 
directed  him  to  the  stage  and  the  drama,  perhaps  the  example  of 
some  of  his  w  ild  friends ;  be  that  as  it  may,  we  have  related  too 
many  circumstances  to  suffer  his  excellence  to  be  attributed  to 
his  innate  powers." — How  easy  a  matter  it  is  to  create  a  genius ! 
There  is  an  anecdote  told  here  of  our  great  bard,  which,  as  it 
is  seldom  to  be  met  with,  we  transcribe  for  the  amusement  of 
our  readers.     It  is  in  a  letter  from  a  Mr.  G.  Peel,  a  fellow  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  addressed   to  a   friend   of  his,  named 
Marie;  both  members,  it  i^hould  seem,  of  a  club  Mhich  used  to 
assemble  at  the  Globe  in  Blackfriars.     It  runs  as  follows  : 

<'  Friend  Marie — I  must  desyre  that  my  systcr,  hyr  watche,  and 
the  cookerie-boek  you  prnmy&cd  may  be  sent  bye  the  man.  I 
never  longed  for  thy  company  more  than  last  night :  ne  were  all 
very  merrye  at  the  Globe,  when  Ned  Alieyn  did  not  scruple  to 
affyrme  plesauntly  to  thy  friend  Will,  that  he  had  stolen  his  speeche 
about  the  qualityes  of  an  actor's  excellencye  in  Hamlet  hys  trajedye, 
from  conversations  many  fold  whych  had  passed  betweene  them,  and 
ppinyons  given  by  Alleyn  touchinge  the  subjecte,  Shakespeare  did 
«ot  take  this  talke  in  good  sorte  :  but  Jonson  (Ben)  put  an  end  to 
the  stryfe  with  wittyle  remarkinge,  '  This  affair  needeth  no  conten- 
tione:  j-ou  stole  it  from  Ned,  no  doubte  :  do  not  marvel.  Have 
jou  not  seen  him  act  times  out  of  number  ?'  " 

It  woidd  be  a  waste  of  time  to  pursue  any  farther  the  several 
phantoms  which  have  sprung  from  the  ill-regulated  brains  of  this 
brace  of  philosophists.  We  are  gravely  assured,  for  example, 
that  "  Dr.  Johnson  had  evidently  foo  much  genius  for  a  tragic 
writer  ;"  and  moreover,  that "  if  we  separate  things  nicely  from 
each  other,"  we  shall  find  that  "  Pope  had  too  much  for  a  poet." 
We  are  next  informed,  that ''  story  telling  is  a  good  criterion  of 
ability;''  and  it  is  thence  logically  deduced,  that  all  good  story- 
tellers are  arrant  blockheads.  The  syllogism  is  thus  constructed. 
"  A  storyj,  to  be  well  told,  must  be  circumstantially  narrated, 
because  it  is  circumstance  only  which  interests  :  the  silliest  per- 
sons are  generally  uiost  minute  m  their  attentions,  and  circum- 
stantial in  their  stories  :  if,  therefore^  a  person  excel  in  story- 
telling, or  possess  wliat  is  called  huuiour,  there  can  be  no  better 
evidence  that  his  abilities  are  not  of  the  first  rank."  We  learn 
from  one  of  them, — and  are  they  not  a/tcr  et  idem  ? — that  Sir 
Humphrey  jPavy  was  bqrn  a  poet,  but  that  wayward  circum- 
stance* 
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stances  made  him  a  chemist ;  and  thus,  instead  of  blazing  in 
"  words  that  melt  and  thoughts  that  burn,"  we  find  him  sending 
forth  flames  from  hvdrogen  gas,  and  astounding  the  world  with 
galvanic  batteries.  His  muse,  at  all  events,  is  a  "  muse  of  fire." 
We  are  afterwards  given  to  understand,  that  Newton  and  Locke 
were  naturally  as  poetical  as  Milton  and  Pope  ;  and  that  the 
former  did  not  write  an  epic,  nor  the  latter  indite  satires,  merely 
because  the  one  was  busy  with  mathematics,  and  the  other  with 
metaphysics.  Perhaps,  if  we  reason  in  this  way,  we  may  be 
justified  in  concluding,  notwithstanding  some  very  unpromising 
appearances,  that  our  authors  themselves  might  have  thought 
soundly  and  written  sensibly,  if  they  had  followed  the  bias  of 
their  natural  endowments. 

We  now  come  to  the  ghosts  and  apparitions,  whose  unsub- 
stantial forms  occupy  so  large  a  portion  of  the  second  work  men- 
tioned at  the  head  of  this  article. 

"  What  is  a  ghost  ?"  exclaims  our  author.  He  gives  us  an 
answer  drawn  from  etymology,  saying,  "  ghost  is  plainly  frf)m 
the  German  geist,  or  Saxon  gaste  or  gest"  and  then  refers  us  to 
Mr.  Gjose,  who  affords  to  us  the  necessary  explanation. 

"  A  ghost,"  says  Mr.  G.  "  is  supposed  to  be  the  spirit  of  a 
person  deceased,  who  is  either  commissioned  to  return  for  some 
especial  errand,  such  as  the  discovery  of  a  murder;  to  procure 
restitution  of  lands  or  money  unjustly  withheld  from  an  orphan  or 
widow;  or  having  committed  some  injustice  whilst  living,  cannot 
rest  till  that  is  redressed.  Sometimes  the  occasion  of  spirits  revisit- 
ing this  worldj  is  to  inform  their  heir  in  what  secret  place,  or 
private  drawer  in  an  old  trunk  they  had  hid  the  title  deeds  of  tho 
estate  ;  or  where,  in  troublesome  limes  they  had  burled  the  money 
and  plate.  Some  ghosts  of  murdered  persons,  whose  bodies  hav«3 
been  secretly  buried,  cannot  be  at  ease  till  their  bones  have  been 
taken  up  and  deposited  in  consecrated  ground,  with  all  the  rites  of 
Christian  burial." 

To  prepare  himself  for  this  part  of  his  enquiry,  the  author 
has  collected  a  number  of  anecdotes,  still  well  known  in  most 
nurseries  in  our  country  parts,  about  ghosts  and  hobgoblins,  and 
to  prosecute  the  subject  more  methodically,  he  divides  appari- 
tions into  four  classes,  viz.  apparitions  of  sight,  appai'itions  of 
sound,  apparitions  of  smell,  and  apparitions  of  touch.  He  be- 
gins with  a  very  celebrated  case,  detailed,  as  our  readers  already 
know,  at  great  length  to  Dr.  Bentley  by  Mr.  Caswell,  the  ma- 
thematician, on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Wilkins,  curate  of  Warb- 
lington,  and  A.  B.  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  The  spectre  in 
this  instance,  was  the  representative  of  a  very  naughty  priest,  a 
former  incumbent  of  the  parish  just  named,  who  was  supposed 
to  have  begotten  several  children  on  his  maid-servant,  and  after- 
wards 
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wards  murdered  tuem,  and  who  used  to, return  of  an  evenioL^  to 
the  parsouage-housf,  walk  about  in  his  morning-gown,  and 
amuse  hiujseli  with  whislHog,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  Thomas 
Pierce  the  tenant,  his  wife,  a  child,  a  man-servant,  and  a 
M'onian  servant.  Mr,  Wilkins,  upon  being  informed  of  the  noc- 
turnal visits  of  the  cjuondam  rector,  went  to  sleep  in  the  haunted 
house,  with  the  view  of  exposing  the  deception,,  which  he  ima- 
ginen  had  been  got  up  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  which  he 
perceived  would  infailibly  lower  the  value  of  his  superior's  pro- 
perty, in  the  estimation  of  the  whole  parish  ;  being  '■'  then,"  as 
he  himself  tells  us,"  as  to  all  stories  of  ghosts  and  apparitions,  a 
complcle  infidel."  The  three  or  four  first  nights,  he  slept  in  the 
same  bed  with  the  tenant,  and  saw  noching,  although  the  man  ser- 
vantj  who  had  been  stnt  to  sleep  in  a  room  alone,  had  the  custo- 
mary call  from  the  defunct  parson.  The  curate,  still  suspecting 
■afuim,  as  he  calls  it,  summoned  courage  enough  on  the  fifth  night, 
to  occupy  a'singlebed  (not  in  the  room,  however,  where  the  ser- 
vant saw  the  apparition,)  whilst  the  tenant  and  the  said  servant 
took  possession,  as  formerly,  of  one  bed  in  common.  "  Betwixt 
twelve  and  two,  the  man  heard  something  walk  in  their  room,  at 
the  bed's  foot,  and  whistling  very  well/'  Tliis  made  him  in- 
stantly bawl  out  to  Mr.  W.  who,  after  asking,  whether  he  could 
not  strike  up  a  light,  (a  simple  device  for  seeing  a  ghost)  got  out 
of  bed,  and  moved  to\\ards  the  presence  chamber. 

*'  I  went  in,"  says  he,  "  three  or  four  steps,  and  it  being  a  moon- 
shine night,  1  saw  the  apparition  move  from  the  bed-side,  arid  clap 
up  against  the  wall  that  divided  tlicir  room  and  mine  :  I  weM  and 
stood  directly  against  it,  within  my  arm's  length  of  it,  and  asked  it, 
in  the  name  of  God,  w  hai  it  was  that  made  it  come  disturbing  oi  us  : 
1  stood  some  time  exfiecting  an  answer,  and  receiving  none,  and 
thinking  it  might  be  some  fellow  hid  in  the  room  to  frighten  me,  I 
put  out  my  hand  to  feel  it,  and  my  hand  seemingly  went  through 
the  body  of  it,  and  felt  no  manner  of  substance  till  it  came  to  the 
wall  ;  then  i  drew  back  iny  hand  and  still  it  was  in  the  same  place. 
Till  now  1  had  not  the  k-ast  fear,  and  even  now  had  very  little : 
then  I  adjured  it  to  tell  me  what  it  was;  when  I  had  said  these 
words,  it,  keeping  its  back  against  the  wall,  moved  gently  along 
tovyards  the  door  :  I  followed  it,  and  it  going  out  of  the  door  turned 
its  back  towards  me  ;  it  went  a  little  along  the  gallery  ;  I  Adlowcd 
it  a  little  into  the  gallery  ;  and  it  disappeared  where  there  was  no 
corner  for  it  to  turn,  and  before  jt  came  to  the  end  of  the  gallery 
where  was  the  stairs.  Then  1  felt  myself  very  cold  from  my  feet  as 
high  as  my  middle,  though  I  was  not  in  great  fear  :  1  went  into  the 
bed  betwixt  the  tenant  and  his  man,  and  they  complained  of  my 
being  exceeding  cold.  1  he  apparition  seemed  to  have  a  mornirig 
gown  of  a  darkish  colour,  no  hat  nor  cap,  short  black  hair,  a  thin 
meagre  visage  of  a  pale  swarthy  colour,  seemed  to  be  about  forty- 
fir* 
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five  or  fifty  years  old,  the  eyes  half  shut,  the  arms  hanging  down, 
the  hands  visible  beneath  the  sleeve,  of  a  middle  stature.  I  related 
this  description  tu  Mr.  John  Lardner,  rector  of  llavant,  and  to 
Major  Buttin,  of  Langstone,  in  Havant  parish  t  they  both  said  the 
description  agreed  veiy  well  to  Mr.  P.  a  former  rector  of  the  place, 
who  had  been  dead  about  twenty  years:  upon  this  the  tenant  and 
his  wife^eft  the  house,  which  has  remained  void  "since." 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  even  from  the  circumstances  sug- 
gested in  the  above  narrative  itself,  that  the  servants,  particularly 
the  man-seivaiit,  were  privy  to  the  whole  contrivance  of  the 
Warbhngton  apparition,  and  as  the  parsonage-house  was  soon 
afterwaids  observed  to  be  occupied  in  the  evenings,  and  lights 
seen  "  in  most  of  the  rooms ;"  it  is  equally  clear  that  it  had  be- 
come ^  the  nightly  residence  of  coiners  or    smugglers,    who  to 

keep  off  intruders,  had  mounted  the  ghost  of  rector  P . 

Ail  our  readers  will  recollect  the  visit  paid  to  Lady  Beresford,  a 
•few  years  ago,  by  ihe  ghost  of  Lord  Tyrone.  Her  ladyship  is  said 
to  have  been  a  woman  of  very  bad  principles,  and,  accordingly,  to 
clear  up  her  doubts  with  regard  to  a  future  existence,  she  had 
entered  into  a  compact  with  the  said  baron,  binding  the  one  who 
ghould  die  first,  to  appear,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  the  other. 
Lady  B.  it  is  added,  expressed  great  doubts  as  to  the  reality  of  the 
apparition,  at  ihe  time,  when  the  punctual  lord  had  actually  ful- 
filled his  promise  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  latter  found  it 
necessary  to  maik  her  wrist,  and  to  turn  up  the  curtains  of  the 
bed,  in  a  most  superitatiual  manitfrj  that  he  might  give  her  the 
most  satisfactory  proofs  of  his  having  bona  fide,  appeared.  She 
related  the  story  next  day  to  her  husband,  and  shortly  after,  a 
letter  arrived,  announcing  the  death  of  Lord  Tyrone.  We  make 
no  remarks  upon  this  anecdote ;  the  mind  of  the  public  soon  sa- 
tisfied itself  as  to  the  real  state  of  the  fact.  Lord  T.  was  known 
to  be  dying,  and  Lady  B.  half  asleep,  half  awake,  and  probably, 
a  little  uneasy  in  her  imagination,  about  the  promised  visit, 
would  very  naturally  dream  of  spectres;  and  the  mark  on  her 
wrist,  if  not  occasioned  by  an  over- tight  bracelet,  might  have 
been  produced,  by  her  coming  in  contact  with  some  part  of  the 
bed,  during  the  agitation  consequent  upon  the  supposed  inter- 
view with  her  departed  friend. 

An  useful  book  might  be  written  on  the  connection  between 
certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  body,  and  the  apparition  of 
those  numerous  phantoms,  which  are  known  to  harass  plethoric 
patients.  Dr.  Ferriear,  who  has  written  on  this  subject  with 
great  research  and  ingenuity,  has  by  no  means  exhausted  it;  and 
a  still  larger  collection  of  cases,  well  authenticated  and  properly 
explained,  could  not  fail  to  be  of  the  utmost  service,  both  to 
ihe  medical  student  and  to  the  valetudinarian.     It  is  related  of 

a  well- 
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a  well-known  literary  character,  that  as  he  was  sitting  in  hi» 
study,  a  room  with  which  the  passage  communicated  that  led  to 
the  kitchen,  he  was  interrupted  in  his  pursuits  by  a  little  old 
woman,  who  had  on  her  arm  a  basket  of  provisions.  The  gen- 
tleman requested  the  good  woman  to  step  into  the  kitchen,  to 
which,  he  supposed,  she  had  mistaken  her  way,  and  in  order 
that  he  might  not  be  further  disturbed  by  her,  opened  the  door, 
and  shewed  her  which  direction  she  was  to  take.  After  he  had 
returned  to  his  studies,  he  found  himself  again  assailed  by  the 
little  old  woman.  He  expostulated  with  her,  and  again  shewed 
her  the  way  to  the  kitchen;  but  after  he  had  once  more  resumed 
his  labours,  he  again  found  the  old  woman  at  his  elbow.  He 
instantly  conceived  his  real  situation  ;  rang  his  bell,  and  sent  for 
a  surgeon ;  and  upon  being  copiously  bled,  was  immediately  set 
free  from  the  visits  of  the  old  woman.  The  surgeon  informed 
him  that  his  blood  was  in  such  a  state,  that  had  he  not  been 
bled,  he  would  have  imdoubtedly  sustained  a  iit  of  apoplexy, 
which  would  in  all  probability  have  carried  him  off. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Nicolai,  a  bookseller  in  Berlin,  is  still  more 
striking,  for  the  phantoms  continued  to  annoy  him  for  months 
together,  during  all  which  time  he  was  in  a  state  of  perfect  sanity 
and  completely  aware  that  the  strange  phenomena  originated  in 
the  deceased  condition  of  his  nervous  system. 

"  These  phantasms,"  says  he  in  a  memoir  which  he  afterwards 
jlrew  up,  "  appeared  equally  clear  and  distinct  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances,  both  when  I  was  by  myself,  and  when  I 
•was  in  company  ;  as  well  in  the  day  as  at  night,  and  in  my  own 
house  as  well  as  abroad.  1  hey  were,  however,  less  frequeut  when 
J  was  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  and  rarely  appeared  to  me  in  the 
street.  They  appeared  more  frequently  walking  than  at  rest,  nor 
were  they  constantly  present.  I  generally  saw  human  forms  of  both 
sexes,  but  they  usually  appeared  not  to  take  the  smallest  notice  of 
each  other,  moving  as  in  a  market-place  where  all  are  eager  to  pass 
through  the  crowd.  I  also  saw  several  times  people  on  horseback, 
dogs,  and  birds  ;  none  of  the  figures  appeared  particularly  terrible, 
comical,  or  disgusting,  most  of  them  being  of  an  indifferent  shape, 
and  some  of  them  having  a  pleasing  appearance.  The  longer  thtse 
phantoms  continued  to  appear,  the  more  frequently  did  they  return, 
while,  at  the  same  lime,  they  increased  in  number  about  four  weeks 
after  they  bad  first  appeared.  I  also  began  to  hear  them  talk.  The 
phantasms  sometimes  conversed  among  themselves,  but  more  tre- 
quently  addressed  their  discourse  to  me.  Their  speeches  were  com- 
monly short,  and  never  of  an  unpleasant  turn.  These  consolator)-- 
speeches  were  in  general  addressed  to  me  when  I  was  alone,  some- 
limes  while  in  company,  and  frequently  while  real  persons  were 
speaking  to  me.  Though  both  my  mind  and  body  were  in  a  tolera- 
ble state  of  sanity  all  this  time,  and  these  phantasms  became  so  fa- 
milial' 
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miliar  to  me,  that  they  did  not  cause  me  the  slightest  uneasiness, 
and  I  even  somclimeb  amused  myself  with  surveying  them,  and  spoke 
jocularly  of  them  to  my  physician  and  my  wife.  I  yet  did  not  ne- 
glect to  use  proper  medicines,  especially  when  they  began  to  haunt 
me  the  whole  day/' 

Mr.  Nicolai   persevered   in  the  use  of  medicine  and  phlebo- 
tomy, and  his  spectres  took  a  final  leave  of  him  ;  and   we  have 
no  doubt,  that,  in  many  similar  cases,  the  mental  eye  will  be 
most  successfully  purged  by  cooling  draughts,  copious  bleeding, 
and  gentle  cathartics.     Leaving,  however,  those  grotesque  crea- 
tions of  the  "  mind    diseased,"  we  proceed  to  mention  a  few 
facts  connected  with  a  physical  phaenomenon,  which  in  the  year 
1812,  occasioned  no  small  perturbation  in  the  northern  counties 
of  England,  as  being,  in  some  degree,  coincident  with  the  great- 
est preparations  ever  made  by  Bonaparte  for  a  military  enterprise. 
On  Sunday  evening,  the  28th  of  June,  in  the  year  already  men- 
tioned, and  between   seven  and   eight  of    the  clock,   Anthony 
Jackson,  farmer,  aged  45  years,  and  Martin  Turner,  the  son  of 
William  Turner,  farmer,  aged    15  years,  while  engaged  in  m- 
specting  their  cattle,  grazing  in  Havaral  Park,  near  Ripley,  part 
of  the  estate  of  Sir  John  Ingleby,  Bart,  were  suddenly  surprised 
by  a  most  extraordinary  appearance  in  the  park.     Turner,  whose 
attention  was  first  drawn  to  this  spectacle  said,  "  Look,  Anthony, 
what  a  quantity  of  beasts !"     "  Beasts,"  cried  Anthony,  "  Lord 
bless  us  !  they  are  not  beasts,  they  are  men  !"     By  this  time  the 
body  was  in  motion,  and  the   spectators  discovered  that  it  was 
an  army  of  soldiers,  dressed  in  a  white  military  uniform,  and 
that  in  the  centre  stood  a  personage  of  commanding  aspect, 
clothed  in  scarlet.     After  performing  a  number  of  evolutions, 
the  body  began  to  march  in  perfect  order  to  the  summit  of  a 
hill,  passing  the  spectators,  at  a  distance  of  about  100  yards. 
No  sooner  had  the  first  body,  which  seemed  to  consist  of  several 
hundreds,  and  extended,  four  deep,  over  an  enclosure  of  thirty 
acres,  attained  the  hill,  then  another  assemblage  of  men,  far 
more  numerous  than  the  former,  dressed  in  dark  coloured  clothes, 
arose  and  marched  without  any  apparent  hostility,  after  the  mili- 
tary spectres ;  at  the  top  of  the  hill  both  of  ihe  parties  formed 
what  the  spectators  called  a  l,  and  passing  down  the  opposite 
side  of.  the  hill,  disappeared.     At  this  moment,  a  volume  of 
smoke,  apparently  like  that  vomited  by  a  park  of  artillery,  spread 
over  the  plain,  and  was  so  impervious,  as  for  nearly  two  minutes 
to  hide  the  cattle  from  the  view  of  Jackson  and  Turner,  who 
hurried  home  with  all  possible  expedition  ;  and  the  etfect  upon 
their  minds,  says  the  narrator,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  is 
so  strong,  that  they  cannot  mention  the  circumstance  without 
^jsibis  einotion.     It  ought  to  be  remarked  in  passing,  that  the 
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accounts  of  this  wonderful  sight,  given  by  the  two  spectatorSy 
agreed  precisely  in  the  main  points,  differing  only  as  to  the  leu'^th 
of  time  diiiing  which  the  military  array  continued  in  vie'.v^  and 
as  to  a  part  of  the  armour  glisieuing  in  the  sun.  The  yonnger 
person  thought  tlie  phenomenon  did,  not  last  more  thaii  live 
minutes ;  the  elder  imagined  that  it  could  not  be  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Jackson  declares,  that  during  the  whole 
tinse  it  occupied  their  attention,  ''  they  were  making  to  each 
other  such  remarks  as  arose  out  of  the  spectacle." 

i\s  similar  appearances  are  recorded,  as  having  been  witnessed 
in  various  garts  of  the  country,  and  as  ar.nies  of  mist  and  fog 
are  frequently  seen  by  the  solitary  inhabitants  of  North  America, 
Greenland,  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  it  may  be  proper, 
once  for  all,  to  observe,  that  they  have  been  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained on  the  common  principles  of  optics,  combined  with 
certain  conditions  as  to  the  angle  of  the  solar  rays,  and  atmo- 
spherical refraction.  The  spectre  of  the  Brochen,  the  Fat^ 
Morgana  in  the  Straits  of  Reggio,  and  the  thousand  other 
visual  deceptions  mentioned  in  the  books  of  travellers  in  Africa, 
are  all  to  hv.  referred  to  the  physical  circumstances  now  alluded 
to.  In  the  same  journal  accordingly,  in  which  the  narrative  just 
given  first  appeared,  the  fact  upon  which  it  turns  was  fully 
cleared  up  by  a  reference  to  a  corresponding  pha?nomenon,  men- 
tioned in  Adair's  IVavels  in  North  America.  After  contemplat- 
ing the  general  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  the  fail  at  Niagara, 
he  and  his  companion  were  drawn  to  admire  the  variety  of 
shapes  which  ihe  superincumbent  vapour  assumed  beneath  the 
impulse  of  the  wind.  "  Sometimes,"  says  he,  "  it  was  driven 
with  violence  against  the  rocky  mouulain  to  the  north,  and  being 
broken  by  its  projecting  rugasities,  it  ascended,  but  with  greater 
rapidity,  like  an  army  climbing  to  the  storm  of  some  citadel  on 
the  summit.  We  thought,  as  it  shone  in  ihe  setting  sun,  thai 
zee  cou/d  perceive  the  glittering  of  armour,  and  in  the  prismatic 
colours  toe  fancied  to  oursehes  the  mi/i/ari/  uniform  of  our 
countrymen^  I'l.ere  can  be  no  doubt  then,  that  the  army  seen 
by  Jackson  and  Turner,  consisted  of  an  exhalation,  or  rather  a 
sudden  escape  of  vapour,  froin  the  ground,  carried  gently  along 
,  near  tlie  surface  by  the  current  of  wind,  and  reflecting  from  its 
various  portions,  more  or  less  condensed,  the  several  colours  of 
the  rainbow,  which  would  at  once  exhibit  the  general  white 
uniform  of  the  military  phantoms,  the  glittering  of  arms,  and 
the  specks  of  scarlet,  which  were  naturally  converted  by  the 
iaiagirjation,  into  a^  commander  on  horseback. 

Whilst  we  approve  of  the  zeal  which  our  author  displays,  in 
acc^iiinting  for  such  phenomena  upon  natural  principles,  we 
cannot  express  in  terms  sufficiently  strong,  our  detestation  of  tlje 
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paltry  and  unmanly  scepticism,  that  be  is  ever  and  anon  directing 
against  the  miracles  which  are  recorded  in  tlie  New  Testament. 
"  I  am  disposed,  in  general/'  s.iys  he,  with  much  solemnity  of 
phrase, "  to  reject  the  possibiUly  of  ani/  communication  uhatevcr 
between  this  and  any  otiier  world.  The  evidence  for  such  su- 
pernatural events,  from  whatever  c|uarter  it  is  produced,  is  most 
doubtful  and  inconclusive." — '^  Indeed,  if  we  might  be  allowed;' 
he  continues,  "■  to  consider  the  times  which  Scripture  embraces, 
as  under  the  conmion  influence  of  nature,  we  cannot  biit  de- 
clare, tliat  there  is  the  greatest  evidence  for  the  apparitions  about 
which  we  have  the  best  testimony,  being  deceptions."—"  I  am 
of  opinion,  that  a  supernatural  appearance  in  this  world,  is  im- 
possible ;.  that  the  idea  of  its  possibility,  is  equal  blasphemy 
against  God  and  common  sense  ;  it  seems  to  miply  tiiat  the 
arrangements  of  the  Deity,  for  the  government  of  the  world,  are 
not  sufficient,  without  the  employment  pf  some  extra  journey- 
men T  And  all  this  contemptible  gibberish  too,  comes  after  a  re- 
mark, made  in  the  page  inmiediately  preceding,  that  "  we  know 
nothing  of  any  world  ot  spirits,  and  till  we  know  that,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  judge  of  the  capacity  for  appearing  wliich  any  spirit  may 
possess." — In  short, the  philosopliy,  and  the  religion,  and  the  com- 
mon sense,  of  this  anonymous  writer,  are  all  equally  insecure  as  to 
their  foundation  and  superstructure.  A.  partial  derangement  of 
intellect  is  the  only  apology  we  can  im  iginc,  as  at  all  likely  to 
avail  any  man,  who  could  write  and  give  to  the  worW,  such  a  mass 
of  paradoxical  nonsense.  A  disciple  of  Locke  too!  That 
great  author,  indeed,  affirmed,  that  we  are  not  born  with  know- 
ledge stored  up  in  llie  mind,  and  to  remain  ever  in  a  doi  raiuit 
state  till  it  shall  be  wanted;  but  this  adniirer  of  the  sage,  who  ha3 
presumed  to  dedicate  his  rambling  absurdities  to  his  "  immortal 
memory,"  insists  that  we  are  also  born  without  minds.  The 
former  denied  that  the  seed  of  knowledge  is  sown  in  the  under- 
standing, until  it  lias  been  opened  for  its  reception,  by  means  of 
the  sens^^'S,  but  never  inshuiuted  that  the  soil,  so  tii  speak,  of 
every  miod,  is  equally  feitile  and  productive:  the  latter,  not 
satisfied  with  holding  the  orthodox  opinion,  that  sensation  is  the 
origin  of  all  our  ideas,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  seed  is  not 
sown  till  after  birth,  maintains  with  all  his  might,  that  iha  Jie Id 
itself  in  which  the  crop  is  to  be  raised,  has  no  existence  when 
we  come  into  the  woikl  ;  that  it  must  he  created,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, by  outward  circtunstances;  tliat  there  is  merely  a  place 
in  the  mind  of  a  new-born  chdd,  for  setting  down  the  field, 
called  a  substratum,  as  bare  and  barren  as  a  shelve  of  rocks,  and 
consequently,  that  ihe  fertileness  or  productive  powers  of  the 
Jaeld,  depend  entirely  upon  the  conditions,  in  early  life^  which 
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modify  the  creation  of  it  in  every  individual.  This  is  to  explode 
innateness  with  a  vengeance  !  But  we  will  not  detain  our  rea- 
ders longer  with  such  unprofitable  reading. 


Art.  XIT.    Frankenstein;  or  the  Modern  Prometheus.   3  vols. 
12nio.     I6s.  6d.     Lackington  and  Go.     1818. 

X  HIS  is  another  anomalous  story  of  the  same  race  and  family 
as  Mandevilis ;  and,  if  we  are  sot  misinformed,  it  is  intimately 
connected  with  that  strange  performance,  by  more  ties  than  one. 
In  the  present  instance,  it  is  true,  we  are  presented  with  the 
mysteries  of  equivocal  generation,  instead  of  the  metaphysics  of 
a  bedlamite;  but  he  who  runs  as  he  reads,  might  pronounce 
both  novels  to  be  similis  farina.  We  are  in  doubt  to  what 
class  we  shall  refer  writings  of  this  extravagant  character ;  that 
they  bear  marks  of  considerable  power,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  ; 
but  this  power  is  so  abused  and  perverted,  that  we  should  almost 
prefer  imbecility ;  however  much,  of  late  years,  we  have  been 
■wearied  and  ennuied  by  the  languid  whispers  of  gentle  senti- 
mentality, they  at  least  had  the  comfortable  property  of  pro- 
voking no  uneasy  slumber ;  but  we  must  protest  against  the 
waking  dreams  of  horror  excited  by  the  unnatural  stimulants  of 
this  later  school ;  and  we  feel  ourselves  as  much  harassed,  after 
rising  from  the  perusal  of  these  three  spirit-wearing  volumes,  as 
if  we  had  been  over-dosed  with  laudanum,  or  hag-ridden  by 
the  night-mare. 

No  one  can  love  a  real  good  ghost  story  more  heartily  than  we 
do ;  and  we  will  toil  through  many  a  tedious  duodecimo  to  get 
half  a  dozen  pages  of  rational  terror,  provided  always,  that  we 
keep  company  with  spectres  and  skeletons,  no  longer  than  they 
maintain  the  just  dignity  of  their  spiritual  character.  Now  and 
then  too,  we  can  tolerate  a  goule,  so  it  be  not  at  his  dinner- 
time ;  and  altogether,  we  profess  to  entertain  a  very  due  respect 
for  the  whole  anierarchy  of  the  dagmouiacal  establishment.  Our 
prejudices  in  favour  of  legitimacy,  of  course,  are  proportionably 
shocked  by  the  pretensions  of  any  pseudo- diabolism  ;  and  all  our 
best  feelings  of  ghostly  loyalty  are  excited  by  the  usurpation  of 
an  unauthorized  hobgoblin,  or  a  non-descript  fee-fa-fum. 

It  will  be  better,  however,  to  say  what  little  we  mean  to  add 
on  this  point,  by  and  by,  when  our  readers  are  fairly  put  in  pos- 
session of  the  subject,  and  enabled  to  form  their  own  estimate 
«of  our  opinions,     la  a  sort  of  introduction,  which  precedes  the 
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main  story  af  this  novel,  and  has  notl)ing  else  to  do  with  it^  we 
are  intindiiced  to  a  Mr.  Walton,  the  Christopher  Sly  of  thp 
piece,  with  whose  credulity  the  liero  of  the  tale  is  afterwards  to 
amuse  himself.  This  gentleman,  it  seems,  has  had  his  imagi- 
nation tiled  by  an  anticipation  of  the  last  number  of  the  Quar- 
terly Review,  and  is  gone  out  to  the  North  Pole,  in  quest  of  lost 
Greenland,  magnetism,  and  the  parliamentary  reward.  Injustice 
to  our  author,  we  must  admit  that  this  part  is  well  done,  and  we 
doubt  whether  Mr.  Barrow,  in  plain  prose,  or  Miss  Porden  her- 
self, in  more  ambitious  rhyme,  can  exceed  our  novelist  in  the 
description  of  frozen  desarts  and  colliding  ice-bergs.  While 
employed  in  this  pursuit,  and  advancing  into  a  very  high  latitude, 
one  day_, 

"  About  two  o'clock  the  mist  cleared  away,  and  we  beheld, 
stretchof]  out  in  every  direction,  vast  and  irregular  plains  of  ice, 
which  seemed  to  have  no  end.  Some  of  my  comrades  groaned, 
and  my  own  raind  began  to  grow  watchful  with  anxious  thoughts, 
when  a  strange  sight  suddenly  attracted  our  attention,  and  diverted 
our  solicitude  from  our  own  situation.  We  ['erceivt-d  a  low 
carriage,  li.\ed  on  a  sledge  and  drawn  by  dogs,  pass  on  towards  the 
north,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  :  a  being  which  had  the  shape 
of  a  man,  but  apparently  of  gigantic  stature,  sat  in  the  sledge,  and 
guided  the  dogs.  We  watched  the  rapid  progress  of  the  traveller 
with  our  telescopes,  until  he  was  lost  among  the  distant  inequalities 
of  the  ice. 

"  This  appearance  excited  our  unqualified  wonder.  We  were, 
as  we  believcHi,  many  hundred  miles  from  any  land  ;  but  this  appa- 
rition seemed  to  denote  that  it  vvas  not,  in  reality,  so  distant  as  we 
had  supposed.  Shut  in,  however,  by  ice,  it  was  impossible  to 
follow  his  track,  wliich  we  iuid  observed  with  the  greatest  atten- 
tion. 

"  About  two  hours  after  this  occurrence,  we  heard  the  grouiid 
sea  ;  and  before  night  the  ice  broke,  and  freed  our  ship.  We, 
hovvever,  lay  to  until  the  morning,  fearing  to  encounter  in  the  dark 
those  large  loose  masses  which  float  about  after  the  breaking  up  of 
the  ice.     i  profited  of  this  time  to  rest  for  a  few  hours. 

"  In  the  morning,  however,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  I  went  upon 
ileck,  and  found  all  the  sailors  busy  on  one  side  of  the  vesse'l, 
apparently  talking  to  some  one  in  the  sea.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  sledge, 
like  that  we  had  seen  before,  which  had  drifted  towards  us  in  the 
night,  on  a  large  fragment  uf  ice.  Only  one  dog  remained ftlive^; 
but  there  was  a  human  being  within  it,  whom  the  sailors  were  per- 
suacHng  to  enter  the  vessel.  He  was  not,  as  the  other  traveller 
seemed  to  be,  a  savage  inhabitant  of  some  undiscovered  island,  buc 
an  European.  NVhen  I  appeared  on  deck,  the  master  said,  '  Here 
is  our  captain,  and  he  will  not  allow  you  to  perish  on  the  open 
sea.' 

"  On  perceiving  me,  the  stranger  addressed  me  in  English, 
although  with  a  foreign  accent.     '  Before  I  come  on  board  your 
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vessel,'  said  be,  * AVill  you  have  the  kindness  t«  inform  me  whrthef 
you  are  bound  ?' 

"  You  may  conceive  my  astonishment  on  bearing  such  a  question 
addressed  to  me  from  a  man  on  the  brink  of  debtruction,  and  to 
whom  I  should  have  supposed  that  my  vessel  would  have  been  a 
resource  which  he  would  not  have  exchanged  for  the  most  precious 
wealth  the  earth  can  afford.  I  replied,  however,  that  we  were  ou 
a  voyage  of  discovery  towards  the  northern  pole. 

"  Uppn  hearing  this  he  appeared  satisfied,  and  consented  to  come 
on  boari."     ¥ol.  I.  p.  22. 

After  proper  DppUcationa,  the  straivger  is  recovcFcd,  and  of 
course  a  strong  atta<:hment,  takes  place  between  him  and  his 
preserver  ;  and,  in  due  season,  after  much  struggling  with  m-elan- 
choly  and  sullenness,  he  prevails  upon  himself  to  tell  his  owR 
story. 

Frankenstein  wav  a  Geneves^  by  birth,  of  honorable  parentagc^^ 
and  betrothed,  from  his  earliest  years,  to  an  orphan  cousin,  with 
whom  he  had  been  brought  up,  Elizabeth  Lavenza.  In  hia 
youth,  he  nvaBife^ted  a  strong  bent  for  natural  philosophy,  ai 
fjrst,  indeed,  a  little  perverted  by  an  accidental  acquaintance 
with  the  early  masters  of  this  science,  and  an  initiation  into  the 
iTiysiical  fancies  of  Cornelius  Agrippa,  Aibertus  Magnus,  and 
Paracelsus ;  a  short  residence  at  the  University  of  Ingolstadt, 
however  corrected  this  bias,  and  he  soon  distinguished  himself 
among  the  students,  by  his  extraordinary  proficiency  in  th« 
various  branches  of  chemical  knowledge.  One  of  the  phaeno'- 
nicna  which  particularly  engrossed  his  attention,  was  no  less  than 
"  the  principle  of  life  ;"  to  examine  this,  he  had  recourse  to  death, 
}ie  studied  anatomy,  and  watched  the  progress  of  decay  and 
corruption  in  the  human  body,  in  dissecting  rooms  and  charnel- 
houses  ;  at  length,  "  after  days  and  nights  of  incredible  labour 
and  fatigue,  1  succeeded  in  discovering  the  cause  of  generation 
«r  life  :  nay,  more,  I  became  myself  capable  of  bestowing 
animation  upon  lifeless  matter." 

When  once  in  possession  of  this  power,  it  is  wot  to  be  sup- 
posed that  he  could  long  leave  it  unemployed ;  and,  as  the  mi^^ 
nuteness  of  parts  formed  a  great  hindrance  to  the  speedy  exe- 
cution of  his  design,  he  determined  to  make  the  being  which  he 
^yas  to  endow  with  life,  of  a  gigantic  stature,  "  that  is  to  say, 
4bout  eight  feet  in  Ivcight,  and  proportiouably  large."  We  pass 
«>ver  the  months  which  he  employed  in  this  horrible  process,  and 
ha«ten  to  the  grand  period  of  consummation. 

"  It  was  on  u  dreary  HJght  of  November,  tha,t  I  beheld  the  ac- 
.  vomplishment  of  my  toils.  With  an  anxiety  that  almost  amounted 
to  agony,  I  collected  the  instruments  of  life  around  me,  that  I 
Tui^ht  infuse  a  spark  of  being  into  the  lifeless  thing  that  lay  Ht  my 
fott.  It  was  already  one  in  the  morning;  the  rain  pattered  di^ 
Wa'ly  ajainst  tL.8  panp.^,  and  my  candle  was  nearly  burnt  wwr,  when, 
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by  the  glimmer  ef  the  half-extinguished  light,  I  saw  the  dull  yellow 
eye  of  "the  creature  open;  it  breathed  hard,  and  a  convulsive  mo- 
tion agitated  its  limbs. 

"  iiow  can  I  describe  my  emotions  at  this  catastrophe,  or  hovr 
delineate  the  wretch  whom  with  such  infinite  pains  and  care  I  had 
endeavoured  to  form  ?  His  limbs  were  in  proportion,  and  I  had  se- 
lected his  features  as  beautiful.  Beautiful ! — Great  God  !  His  yel- 
low skin  scarcely  covered  the  work  of  muscles  and  arteries  beneath  ; 
his  hair  w}is  of  a  lustrous  black,  and  flowing  ;  his  teeth  of  a  pearly 
whiteness  ;  but  these  luxuriances  only  formed  a  more  horrid  con- 
trast with  his  watery  eyes,  that  seemed  almost  of  the  same  colour 
as  the  dun  white  sockets  in  which  they  were  set,  his  shrivelled  com- 
plexion, and  straight  black  lips. 

**  The  different  accidents  of  life  are  not  so  changeable  as  the 
feelings  of  human  nature.  1  had  worked  hard  for  nearly  two  years, 
for  the  sule  purpose  of  infusing  life  into  an  inanimate  body.  For 
this  I  had  deprived  myself  of  rest  and  health.  1  had  desired  it  witli 
fin  ardour  that  far  exceeded  moderation  ;  but  now  that  I  had  finish- 
etl,  the  beauty  of  the  dream  vanished,  and  breathless  horror  and 
disgust  iiUed  my  heart.  Unable  to  endure  the  aspect  of  the  being 
I  had  created,  1  rushed  out  of  the  room,  and  continued  a  long 
time  traversing  my  bed-chamber,  unable  to  compose  my  mind  t(» 
sleep.  At  length  lassitude  succeeded  to  the  tumult  I  had  befora 
«ndured  ;  and  I  threw  myself  on  the  bed  in  my  clothes,  endeavour- 
ing to  seek  a  few  moments  of  forgetful ness.  But  it  was  in  vain  :  I 
slept  indeed,  but  I  was  disturbed  by  the  wildest  dreams.  I  thought 
I  saw  Elizabeth,  in  the  bloom  of  health,  walking  in  the  streets  of 
Ingoldstadt.  Delighted  and  surprised,]  embraced  her;  but  as  I 
imprinted  the  first  kiss  on  her  lips,  they  became  livid  with  the  hue 
of  death;  her  features  appeared  to  change,  and  I  thought  that  I 
held  the  corpse  of  my  dead  mother  in  my  arms  ;  a  shroud  enveloped 
her  form,  and  I  saw  the  grave-worms '-crawling  in  the  folds  of  th© 
flannel.  I  started  from  my  sleep  with  horror;  a  cold  dew  covered 
my  forehead,  my  teeth  chattered,  and  every  limb  became  con- 
vulsed; when,  by  the  dim  and  yellow  light  of  the  moon,  as  it 
forced  its  way  through  the  window-shutters,  I  beheld  the  wretch — 
the  miserable  monster  whom  1  had  created.  He  held  up  the  curtain 
of  the  bed;  and  his  eyes,  if  eyes  they  may  be  called,  were  fixed 
on  me.  His  jaws  opened,  and  he  muttered  some  inarticulate 
sounds,  while  a  grin  wrinkled  his  cheeks.  He  might  have  spoken, 
but  I  did  not  hear  ;  one  hand  was  stretched  out,  seemingly  to 
detain  me,  but  I  escaped,  and  rushed  down  stairs.  I  took  refuge  in 
the  court-yard  belonging  to  the  house  whicli  1  inhabited ;  where  I 
remained  during  the'  resr  of  the  night,  walking  up  and  down  Ja 
the  greatest  agitation,  lisleiiiiig  attentively,  catching  and  fearing 
each  sound  as  if  it  were  to  announce  the  approach  of  the  demonia- 
cal corpse  to  which  1  had  so  miserably  given  life."     Vol.  I.  P.  97* 

While  in  this  state  of  horror,  he  is  agreeably  surprized  by  the 
arrival  of  the  friend  of  his  youth,  Henry  Clei  val,  who  had  been 
dispttched  by  his  family,  under  some  alarm  at  the  long  silence 
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wliich  Ills  genetliliacal  studies  had  occasioned.  We  shall  u  t 
pretend  to  trace  this  story  thiotigh  the  leinaindcr  of  its  course^ 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  being  whom  he  has  created,  pursues  his 
.steps,  and  operates,  like  his  evil  genius,  upon  every  subsequent 
event  of  his  life.  His  infant  brother  is  murdered  by  tlie  hands 
of  this  anomnious  androdzenion  ;  the  servant  girl,  who  attended 
the  child,  is  executed  upon  circumstantial  evidence  ;  and  Frank- 
enstein himself,  sui^pecting  the  real  author  of  this  foul. deed,  and 
stung  V. i'h  remorse,  thai  he  should  have  been  its  primary  cause, 
commences  a  life  of  wandering,  to  throw  off,  if  possible,  the 
agony  which  haunts  him.  In  the  glacier  of  Montauvert,  he  has 
an  inierview  with  his,  persecutor,  who  succeeds,  by  threats,  pro- 
mises, and  intreaties,  in  obta;ning  a  hearing.  The  narrative 
vliich  he  relates,  has  some  ingenuity  in  it;  it  is  the  account  of 
a  being  springing  at  que  bound  into  the  full  maturity  of  physical 
jK)wcr,  btit  whose  understanding  is  yet  to  be  awakened  by 
degrees;  this  manhood  of  body,  and  infancy  of  mind,  is  occa- 
sionally well  contrasted.  Some  of  the  steps  in  his  intellectual 
progress,  we  confess,  made  us  smile.  He  learns  to  read  by 
accidciitally  finding  Paradise  Lost,  a  volume  of  Plutarc/i's 
IJv/'s,  the  Sorrows  of  fVerter,  and  Polnei/s  Ruins;  and  hi& 
code  of  ethics  is  formed  on  this  extraordinary  stock  of  potiical 
theology,  pagan  biography,  adulterous  sentimentality,  and  atlieis- 
tical  jacobinism  :  yet,  in  spite  of  all  his  enormities,  we  think  the 
monster,  a  very  pitiable  and  ill-used  monster,  and  are  much 
inclined  to  join  in  his  request,  and  ask  Trankenstein  to  make 
liim  a  wife;  it  is  on  the  promise  of  this  alone,  that  he  consents 
to  quit  Europe  for  ever,  and  relieve  his  midutiful  father  from  th« 
horrors  of  an  interminable  puisuit. 

Ill  Older  to  perlt)rm  this  promise,  our  hero  is  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  a  journey  to  England,  for  he  "  has  heard  of 
some  discoveries  made  by  an  English  philosopher,"  (and  we  wisU 
he  had  revealed  his  name,)  "  the  knowledge  of  which  was  ma- 
terial;'' accordingly,  in  company  with  Harry  Clerval,  he  sets  off 
for  London.  By  the  way,  they  saw  Tilbury  Fort,  and  remem- 
bered the  Spanish  Armada,"  (how  came  they  to  forget  Whisker- 
andos  ?)  "  Gravesend,  Woolwich,  and  Greenwich,  places  which 
they  had  heard  of,  even  in  their  own  country."  After  collecting 
such  information  as  could  be  obtained  at  Surgeon's  Hall,  tht 
Koyal  Institution,  and  tlie  new  drop,  on  the  subject  of  his 
enquiry,  he  determines  to  fix  his  workshop  of  vivification  in  the 
Orkneys,  picking  up  all  the  medical  skill  that  was  to  be  learnt 
at  Edinburgh,  en  pasaant.  Heie  he  labonis  many  months,  not 
very  agreeably  it  seems,  on  what  he  tells  us  is  but,  at  best,  a 
"  filthy  work;"  the  woman  is  almost  completed,  and  wants  only 
the  last  Promethean  spark  to  enliven  her,  w  hen,  one  evening,  as 
he  is  moulding  the  body  to  its  final  shape,  he  is  suddenly  struck 
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fey  the  thought,  that  he  mav  be  assisting  iu  the  propagation  of  a 
race  of  daeiuons  ;  and,  shuddering  ;it  his  own  liendish  work,  h,c 
destroys  tlie  creatine  upon  which  he  is  employed.  The  monster 
is  at  hand,  and,  fired  by  this  unexpected  breach  of  pronnse  oi' 
marriage,  '^  wrinkles  his  lip  with  a  ghastly  grin,"  and  *'  Iiowl? 
devilish  despair  and  revenge,"  bidding  him  reuieinber  that  he  will 
be  with  him  on  his  weddmg-night. 

Henry  Clerval  is  found  dead  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  lo  which 
we  are  next  conveyed,  with  marks  of  violence.  Frankenste.n  is 
thrown  into  prison  on  suspicion  of  the  nunder,  and  his  know- 
ledge of  the  perpetrator,  joined  to  the  inability  of  clearing  hitn- 
self,  produces  a  paroxysm  of  hnracy.  His  father  succeeds  in 
proving  his  innocence ;  and  they  return  in  peace  to  Geneva,  with 
no  farther  mishap  by  the  way,  than  a  til  uf  the  niglit-mare  at 
Holyhead.  He  is  married  to  Elizabeth  Lavenza  ;  the  monster 
is  true  to  his  pronnse,  and  murders  her  on  their  wedding-tiight ; 
in  his  despair,  Frankenstein  devotes  himself  to  revf^nge,  and 
resolves  to  tuuk  the  steps  of  the  destroyer  of  his  peace,  tor  the 
remainder  of  his  days  :  he  pursues  him  successively  through 
Germany,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Black  Sea,  Tartary,  and 
Russia,  and  appears  to  have  been  gaining  upon  his  flight,  at  the 
time  the  ground  sea  split  the  island  of  ice  upon  which  both  were 
travelling,  and  separated  them  for  ever. 

In  a  few  days  after  he  has  finished  his  tale,  Frankenstein  dies, 
and  Mr.  Walton  h  surprized  by  a  visit  from  ihe  monster,  who 
•most  unceremoniously  climbs  in  at  his  cabin  window.  We  fear 
it  is  too  late  to  give  our  arctic  explorers  the  benefit  of  his  de- 
scription ;  mais  le  voila. 

"  I  entered  the  cabin,  where  lay  the  remains  of  iny  ill-fated  and 
admirable  friend.  Over  him  hung  a  form  which  I  cannot  find 
words  to  describe;  gigantic  in  stature,  yet  uncouth  and  distorted  in 
its  proportions.  As  ho  hung  over  the  coffin,  his  face  was  conceal<id 
by  long  locks  of  ragged  hair;  but  one  vast  hand  was' extended,  in 
colour  and  apparent  texture  like  that  of  a  mummy.  When  he 
heard  the  sound  of  my  approach,  he  ceased  to  utter  e.xclam.alinRs 
of  grief  and  horror,  and  sprung  towards  the  window.  Never  did  I 
behold  a  vision  so  horrible  as  his  face,  of  such  loathsome,  yet  ap- 
palling hideousness.  1  shut  my  eyes  involur.tarily,  and  endeavoured 
to  recollect  what  were  my  duties  with  regard  to  this  dt  stroyer.  I 
called  on  him  to  stay."     P.  179. 

After  a  short  conversation^  which  Mr.  Walton  was  not  very- 
anxious  to  protract,  he  takes  his  leave,  with  the  very  laudable 
resolution  of  seeking  the  noVthern  extremity  of  the  globe,  where 
he  means  to  collect  his  funeral  pile,  and  consume  hi-^  frame  to 
ashes,  that  its  remains  may  afford  no  light  to  any  curious  and 
unhallowed  wretch  who  would  create  such  another.     Wc  cannot 
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help  wisbitig,  that  our  ships  of  discovery  had  carried  out  the 
whole  impression  of  his  history,  for  a  similar  purpose. 

We  need  scarcely  say,  that  these  volumes  have  neither  prin- 
ciple, object,  nor  moral  ;  the  horror  which  abounds  in  them  is 
too  grotesque  and  bizarre  ever  to  approach  near  the  sublime^, 
and  when  we  did  not  hurry  over  the  pages  in  disgust,  wc'  some- 
times paused  to  laugh  outright  i  and  yet  we  suspect,  that  tlie 
diseased  and  wandering  imagination,  which  h;is  stepped  out  of 
all  legitimate  bounds,  to  frame  these  disjointed  combinations  and 
unnatural  adventures,  might  be  disciplined  into  something  better. 
We  heartily  wish  it  were  so,  i'm  there  are  occasional  synjp- 
toms  of  no  conmipn  powers  of  mind,  struggling  thiough  a  mass 
of  absurdity,  which  well  nigh  overwhelms  them;  but  it  is  a  sort 
of  absMrdity  that  approaches  so  often  the  confines  of  what  is 
wicked  and  immoral,  that  we  dare  hardly  trust  ourselves  to  be- 
stow even  tliis  qualified  praise.  The  writer  of  it  is,  we  uwder- 
stand,  a  female ;  this  is  an  aggravation  of  that  which  is  the  pre^ 
vaihiig  fault  of  the  novel;  but  if  our  authoress  can  forget  the 
gentleness  of  her  sex,  it  is  no  reason  why  we  should  ;  and  we 
shall  therefore  dismiss  the  novel  without  further  comment. 


AuT.  Xm.     Religio  i'lerici,  n  Chirchman's  Epistle.     8vo. 
3d  pp.     Is.  6d.     Murray.      1818. 

Of  all  didactic  poetry,  the  most  difficult  is  that  which  regards 
Religion:  if  the  precepts  are  delivered  with  seriousness  and 
solenmity,  they  are  apt  to  swell  into  unmeaning  bombast;  if 
treated  in  a  lighter  style,  they  will  too  often  descend  into  the 
©pposite  extieme  of  flippancy  and  conceit.  Dryden  in  his 
Religio  Laici  has  steered  tolerably  clear  of  both  these  errors  : 
by  adopting  the  epistolary  style  of  Horace,  as  "  fittest  for  dis- 
course and  nearest  prose,"  he  has  avoided  the  former,  while  by 
following  the  dictates  of  hjs  own  genius  and  better  taste,  he  has 
but  seldom  indulged  himself  in  tlie  latter.  1  he  author  of  the 
poem  before  us,  has  proved  himself  no  mean  nor  second  rate 
imitator  of  this  great  original.  With  a  subject  nmch  more  diffi- 
cult  than  that  of  his  prototype,  he  has  displayed  no  ordinary  share 
of  jtidgement  in  its  management.  With  a  versification  at  once 
easy  and  dignified,  he  has  combined  much  new  and  important 
matter. 

The  poem  may  be  considered  as  an  answer  to  the  question 
"  Why  are  you  a  Churchman  r"  and  as  aftording  the  most  just  and 
convincing  reasons  for  our  preference  of  the  Church  of  England 
over  all  the  other  sects,  which,  both  in  force  of  number  and  in 
impudence  of  pretension,  are  endeavouring  to  confound  them- 
selves with  it. 
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Tlie  author  first  considers  the  general  argument  in  favour  of 
Hevealed  Religion,  beginninsr  from  the  being  and  attributes  of 
Ood. 

**  Prove  there's  a  God  \  the  frantic  atheist  cries  ; 

And  his  heart  trembles  while  his  lip  denies. 

FooH  in  thine  own  conceit  so  subtle,  prove, 

First,  that  you  live,  and  breathe,  and  speak,  and  move  ! 

Is't  not  enough  we  find  within  our  vvilj 

A  void  no  being,  save  a  God,  can  fill  ; 

And  while  some  partial  lights  illunje  the  soul, 

She  pants  insatiate  for  the  brighter  whole  ? 

Is't  not  enough  a  world  without  we  find. 

Which  heavenly  skill  alone  could  have  design'd  ; 

And  hi  ar  great  Nature's  universal  cry 

Proclaim  her  source  to  be  Divinity  ?'*     P.  7. 

From  thence  he  proceeds  to  the  present  appearancigs  of  th^ 
moral  world,  the  fallen  and  degraded  state  of  man,  and  the  con- 
iirmation  whi<:h  daily  cKperience  adds  to  tlve  truths  of  divine 
fJevelation. 

"  It  little  matters  what  from  Eden  hurl'd?-^ 
Figure,  or  fact ;  an  apple,  ur  a  world. 
With  signs  and  symbols  others  may  be  smitten, 
I  always  read  my  Bible  as  'tis  written  : 
A  golden  rule  from  heresy  to  'scape, 
When  some  would  prove  the  serpent  was  an  ape. 
Enough  for  knov/ledge  is  in  this  convey'd, 
That  God  created,  and  man  disohey'd. 

"  Is  there  no  hope  ?  can  nothing  then  regain 
Our  former  innocence,  nor  cleanse  our  stain  ? 
Has  the  one  taste  of  that  forbidden  tree 
Lost  all  that  are,  and  have  been,  and  shall  be  ? 
Useless  the  piety  whose  hand  a  lorns 
With  costly  vyj-eaths  the  gilded  altar's  horns  5 
Vain  the  rich  pomp  of  sacrificial  show. 
Vain  all  the  blood  which  can  from  heifers  flew  ; 
From  purer  springs  the  saving  virtue  glides. 
And  God  atonement  from  himself  provides  ; 
His  one  oblation  all  our  lo^s  supplies. 
The  cross  our  altar,  Christ  our  sacrifice  ! 
Bred  in  this  faiih,  Oh,  let  it  guard  tpe  still, 
Watch  o'er  my  heart,  and  regulate  my  will ! 
JCeep  me  alike  from  either  false  extreme. 
The  sceptic's  torpor,  or  the  ^zealot's  dream  ! 
J^et  not  my  stubborn  pride  refuse  to  bend 
To  truths  I  wjis  not  meant  to  comprehend  ; 
Nor  let  the  Reason,  form'd  to  be  ray  guide, 
To  hot-brain'd  fancies  e'er  be  misapplied  !"     P.  9„ 

From  thence  our  author  proceeds  to  take  a  view  of  the  Chris- 
tian temple  as  it  is  reared  in  our  native  land,  contrasting  its 
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native  simplicity  and  grace  with  all   the  idolatrous  unhallowed 
ornainents  of  the  Papal  pile. 

"  Faith's  living.rock.its  ample  base  supplied, 
And  Love  and  Hope  sup[iorted  eitfier  side; 
Just  rwles  of  noblest  art  adorn'd  its  face. 
Each  part  was  symmetry,  the  whole  was  ^race. 
No  glittering  front,  in  gaudy  taste  design'd, 
Conceal'd  sojne  rottenness  which  lurk'd  behind  ; 
No  dark  pollution,  in  recesses  pil'd, 
Its  ill-according  majesly  defil'd. 
There  letter'd  priests,  with  firtn,  but  sober  zeal, 
Held  up  the  book  of  life,  and  broke  its  seal: 
The  veil  which  dimm'd  and  shadow'd  God  withdrew. 
And  pour'd  cur  ark's  full  glories  on  the  view. 
Then  Neho  bow'd,  then  stoap'd  reluctant  Bel, 
And  prostrate  Dagon's  broken  image  fell ; 
Crowds  to  their  INlaker's  open  courts  repair, 
No  more  a  den  of  thieves,  but  house  of  pray'r."     P.  1 1. 

After  this  general  view  of  the  subject,  our  author  considers  the 
peculiar  dangers  which  at  this  time  especially,  threaten  our 
Establishment,  the  numbers,  the  ignorance,  the  presumption,  of 
self-elected  expounders. 

"  Ah  !  how  unfitting  for  more  saintly  ken, 
This  carnal  scholarship  of  worldly  men  ! 
Why  waste  our  youth  on  learning,  when  we  see 
AU  knowledge  jumps  to  them,  extempore  ? 
Each  pii  us  'prentice  freely  may  dispense  , 
Salvation,  iic(!ns'd*now  for  eigliteen-pence  : 
And  should  devotion  tempt  him  from  his  awl, 
He'll  get  his  orders,  if  he  gels  his  call."     P.  Iv?, 

We  trust  that  the  poet  has  nn  other  nicanins;  in  the  worr? 
*'  orders,"  but  that  of  "  pretended  order's, '  or  an  eighteen-penny 
license.  We  cannot  believe  that  any  one  who  now  sits  on  the 
Episcopal  bench  could  be  so  far  seduced  from  the  allegiance 
which  he  owes  to  his  Church,  his  country,  atid  his  God,  as  to 
admit  within  the  Apostolic  pale  such  unhallowed  pretenders  to 
divine  inspiration.  This  must  surely  be  a  slip  of  the  poet's  pen, 
and  not  an  allusion  to  a  real  fact.  The  next  scene  iiowever 
which  our  author  desciibes,  is,  as  we  fear,  too  real  and  too 
natural  a  portrait.  The  Bible  Society  has  been  often  pour- 
trayed  in  prose,  but  until  the  p!eseut  poem,  has  not  made  its 
appearance  in  verse.  The  resemblance  however  is  not  marred 
by  metre,  nor  the  features  heightened  one  degree  above  the  truth. 
The  audience,  of  which  the  meeting  is  composed,  is  thus  accu- 
rately and  happily  described. 


"  The  motley  offspring  of  a  comsion  sire, 
Bapti'its,  and  Arians;,  and  Seceuers  direj 
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Fierce  Independents,  whose  ambition  crost, 
,    Like  Satan's,  hates  the  kingdom  it  has  lost  ; 

Churchmen,  who  fain  would  work  their  church's  fa!!, 

And  those  who  never  bow'd  to  church  at  all; 

Sure  of  their  own  salvation,  sucli  as  labour 

With  most  ofllcious  pains  to  save  their  neighbour  ; 

The  hollow  friend,  and  unsuspected  foe, 

And  all  who  dare  not  what  they  would  be,  shew; 

Here  cold  Socinus,  with  his  cunning  turns. 

Swindling  salvation  from  the  God  he  spurns; 

There  Calvin,  haughty  with  predeslin'd  i^tride. 

And  sullen  grin  ot  self-elected  pride  ; 

And  last,  regardless  be  they  right  or  wrong, 

The  fools  who  always  multiply  a  throne. 

Around  on  cushion'd  forms  the  movers  sit, 

While  barer  benches  stimulate  the  pit; 

And  rang'd  aloft,  in  rich  and  beauteous  store. 

Bright  eyes  vain  influence  on  the  crowded  floor : 

Well  kno-vvs  the  Saint  how  female  arts  prevail — 

Without  the  ladies,  Heaven  itself  must  fail ! 

"  Now  lift  the  curtain — nothing  need  be  chang'd, 
The  strings  are  fasten'd,  and  the  puppets  rang'd  ; 
Plann'd  are  the  bows,  the  pauses,  a)!d  the  starts, 
And  cast  the  characters,  and  conn'd  the  parts. 
First,  like  the  Prologue  of  some  Attic  scene, 
Rises  the  chairman,  slow,  and  grave  of  mien  ; 
Content  the  plot  and  persons  to  unfold, 
And  bid  them  see — what  soon  they  shall  behold. 
Next,  strong  in  limbs,  and  brawny-knit  of  frame 
Some  stuttering  German,  with  a  sounding  name 
Rumbles,  and  vomits  his  unmeaning  note, 
A  wordy  flood  which  struggles  in  his  throat."     p.  \5, 
Ouri-eaders  win  perceive  that   the  poet  has  taken  nature  for 
his  model,  and  that  the  scene  which  he  thus  ponrtrays  is  but  too 
faithful  a  representation  of  those,  which  to  the  shame  botfl  of 
Reason  and  of  Keligion,  daily  and  hourly  occur.  But  we  must  not 
deprive  our  reader  of  the  remainder  of  the  portrait :  it  improves 
as  it  proceeds.  * 

"  Unus'd  to  public  speaking  and  display, 
Some  modest  youth  then  tries  his  first  essay  ; 
Smoothly  and  sweet  his  honey'd  accents  flow 
His  lips  are  faltering,  and  his  tone  is  low ; 
His  looks  ingenuous  *  gentle  Pity'  win, 
And  *  gentle  Pity'  wakes  her  nearest  kin  : 
The  soft  contagion  strikes  the  yielding  fair. 
And  doubtful  sighs  their  certain  zealdeclare  j 
Till,  as  at  last  the  lessening  stream  subsides, 
And  the  brisk  nonsense  into  nothing  o\i(\es. 
Some  raptur'd  zany  claps  his  hands,  and  cries, 
*  A  god  again  hath  taught  u«  from  the  skies!' ' 
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"  Each  has  his  portion  ere  the  scene  be  clos'd, 
And  Peter  seconds  that  which  Paul  propos'd  ; 
One  puts  the  question,  others  grant  assent, 
This  names  a  patron,  that  a  president; 
,   One  hands  the  poor-man's  penny  box  around. 
One  chuckles  o'er  a  rpore  substantial  pound  ; 
This  votes  their  holy  homage  to  the  fair, 
This  thanks  the  landlord,  that  approves  the  chair ; 
The  many  shout  Hosanna  to  the  cause, 
And  swell  the  Christiz^n  clan^otjr  of  applause  !'*     P.  17. 

The  next  scene  which  is  presented  to  our  view  has  even  more 
of  sad  reality  for  its  original.  It  is  the  portrait  of  the  wretched 
victim  of  fanaticism,  expiring  under  all  the  horrors  which  its  pro- 
fessors, to  extend  their  influence,  and  indulge  tjieir  vanity,  are 
cruel  enough  to  inspire, 

''  Void  of  offence  of  dark  and  deeper  hue, 
Some  natural  frailtjes  struck  him  in  review ; 
And  these,  with  penitence  and  faith  sincere, 
He  humbly  whisper'd  to  his  Maker's  par. 
Yet  'tis  not  now  the  fever's  flush  which  speal^ 
In  signs  of  living  flame  upon  his  cheeks ; 
'Tis  not  the  bodily  disease  which  ploughs 
Convulsive  furrows  on  his  throbbing  brows. 
Ko  !  'tis  the  soul's  worse  agony  which  tries 
His  bosom  strhigs,  and  flashes  from  his  eyes ; 
And  clenches  fast  his  hand,  as  he  would  strive 
With  fancied  fiends  who  dyag  hina  down  alive. 
Some  fierce  and  gloomy  zealot  has  been  there. 
And  clogg'd  his  feeble  spirit  with  despair ; 
With  garbled  Gospel  and  perverted  text, 
And  scripture  strangely  to  his  turn  perplext, 
Chang'd  into  threats  the  tidings  of  great  joy. 
And  taught  the  Saviour  came  but  to  destroy ; 
Yell'd  out  perdition  in  his  phrenzied  ears. 
And  made  his  heart  the  very  hell  he  fears. 
Oh  !  if  there  yet  be  time,  some  balm  convey 
Ere  yet  his  tortur'd  soul  shall  pass  away  ; 
Heaven  will  be  merciful  to  faults  like  thine  ; 
Think  upon  God — '  He  dies,  and  makes  no  sign  !"*     P.  20. 

Upon  this  faithful  and  feeling  representation  of  the  tortures  in- 
dicted by  crurl  ajid  unchristian  fanaticism  on  its  wretched  victims, 
we  shall  ma^:e  no  farther  observation  ;  it  is  too  true  and  too  ter- 
rible for  oninient. 

We  lament  that  our  narrow  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  present 
to  our  readers  the  just  and  eloquent  tribute  of  applause  which 
our  author  pays  to  the  merits  of  a  preacher,  in  whom,  if  we  uns~ 
take  not,  w«!  trace  the  features  of  that  earnest  and  affectionate 
advocate  of  the  good  cause — the  Dean  of  Canterbury. 

Our  author  concludes  his  poem  with  the  life  of  a  country  par- 
sou. 
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son,  traced  with  a  band  so  light,  so  easy  and  so  just,  that  we 
could  almost  imagine  it  to  be  that  of  Swift  hjmself. 
^'  Not  £uch  the  visions  which  in  earlier  days 

The  sacred  charge  I  longed  for  us'd  tt)  raise  ; 

Not  such  the  dreams  you  shar'd,  for  known  to  you 

'I'he  tranquil  future  which  my  fancy  drew, 

And  all  the  vivid  images  of  joy 

Which  throng'd  my  beating  bosom  v/hile  a  boy  : 

Then  for  tliese  hours  I  panted,  fram'd  my  plan 

Of  after  life,  and  wish'd  to  be  a  man. 

Methought  some  village  home — like  that  dear  spot 

Which  held  me  then—might  sometime  be  my  lot ; 

Free  from  the  din  of  town,  yet  not  so  far 

That  any  friend  might  fancy  it  a  bar : 

My  house,  a  cot— as  cottages  are  no\\', 

Some  little  glebe  for  pasture,  and  a  cow  ; 

Hedges  of  living  quick,  a  yew  alcove, 

Tall  elms,  bright  apples,  and  a  poplar  grove, 

A  smiling  country,  and  a  civil  squire, 

Who  thought  the  labourer  worthy  of  his  hire; 

Half  of  my  dues  without  a  curse  could  spare, 

Nor  storm'd  if  now  and  then  I  kill'd  a  hare. 

And  when  the  sabbath's  holy  feast  was  spread, 

A  ready  flock  and  willing  to  be  fed, 

Who  lik'd  their  Parson  better  than  the  next, 

And  not  too  often  carried  home  my  text : 

At  the  church-porch  with  frocks  and  faces  clean, 

A  row  to  greet  me,  as  I  pass'd  between ; 

And  bows  of  rustic  courtesy,  to  tell 

They  humbly  hop'd  that  madam  too  was  well; 

For  by  my  side  I  pictur'd  one  to  make 

All  that  I  lov'd,  more  lovely  for  her  sake ; 

One  whom  my  soul  was  fashion'd  to  adore ; 

What  Psyche  is — I  could  not  picture  more. 

Such  still  the  lot  I  covet,— nor  repine 

If  Heaven  in  wisdom  choose  not  to  assign, — ' 

So  might  I  wear  away  my  coming  time, 

Stain'd  with  no  blacker  sins  than  sins  of  rhyme ; 

To  wandering  sheep  the  fold  of  Life  display. 

Nor,  tending  others,  lose  myself  the  way. 

And  when  mine  own  green  turf  above  me  spread. 

Some  abler  Pastor  lays  me  with  the  dead. 

This  be  my  record ;  *  Sober,  not  austere, 

A  Churchman,  honest  to  his  Church,  lies  here; 

Content  to  tread  where  wiser  feet  had  trod. 

He  lov'd  establish'd  modes  of  sei'ving  God, 

Preach'd  from  a  pulpit  rather  than  a  tub. 

And  gave  no  guinea  to  a  Bible  Club.'  "     P.  24. 

Of  the  merits  of  the  poem  before  us  our  readers  will  now  be 
/enabled  to  form  a  just  and  fair  opinion.     Were  we  to  assist 
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them  in  our  judgment  we  sii9uld  say,  that  it  is  one  ot"  the  ijut 
profiuctioiis  of  the  days  isi  which  we  Lve.  There  is  an  aniniatioii 
which  ribes  with  the  subject,  there  is  grtat  power  of  versificatiou, 
there  is  much  justice  of  conception.  We  cannot  but  admire  the 
maniv  spirit  in  which  it  is  wrilten,  and  t!ie  bold  and  dauntless 
front  which  it  presents  to  all  the  enemies  by  which  it  wil!  doubt- 
less be  assailed,  its  author  has  little  reason  to  fear  either  the 
number  or  the  virulence  of  its  enemies  ;  the  united  charms  of 
poetry  and  truth  are  its  best  and  its  surest  defence.  With  a  few 
asperities  of  expression  softened,  and  those  little  alterations 
which  his  better  judgment  will  suggest,  we  know  of  no  poem  of 
its  kind  moie  likely  to  go  down  to  posterity-  with  honour,  and  to 
join  its  fame  with  that  of  its  celebrated  original.  The  Religio 
Laid,  and  ihe  Religio  Ckrki^  are  names  which,  we  trust,  will 
ever  be  united  both  in  honour  and  in  reality. 
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A  Treatise  npon  the  Poor  Laws.  By  Thomas  Peregrine  Courtenay,  Esq.  M.F. 
8to.     5s. 

Congideraiions  on  the  Origin,  Progress,  and  Present  Siate,  of  the  English- 
Bankrupt  Laws,  with  R^eretice  to  thi'ir  cxisiing  Detect?,  huiiibly  submitied  to 
the  select  Coramittce  oi'  the  House  of  Conamons,  appointed  to  the.  Consideration 
of  tlie  Bankrupt  Laws.     l;2s. 

The  Trials  of  James,  Duncan,  and  Robert  I^I'Gregor,  three  Sons  of  the  celc= 
hratcd  Rob  Roy,  before  the  Jligh  Court  of  Judiciary,  in  the  Year*  1 75*2-3-'!. 
12mo.     7s. 

k  Letter  to  Sir  James  Allan  Park,  Knt.  one  of  his  Majesly's  Juslices  of  tlie 
Court  of  Common  I'lcasj  on  his  Conduct  at  the  Summer  Assizes  for  the  County 
of  Devon,  in  the  Year  1816.     Is.  6d. 

The  Justice  Law  of  tlie  last  five  Years,  vig.  from  1813  to  1818,  both  inclusire  ; 
being  supplementary  to  the  several  Treatises  on  the  Otfice  and  Duties  of  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  by  Burn,  Williams,  and  Dickinson  :  coniprchending  the  Statirtes 
and  decided  Cases  relating  thereto,  to  the  Conclusion  of  the  Session  of  Parlia= 
inent  of  the  5'7th  Year  of  George  III.  with  additional  Precedents.-  By  William 
Dickiiison^  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law.     1).  53. 

MEDICAt. 

Observations  relative  to  the  Treatment,  by  Sir  William  Adams,  ©f  Ophthalmic 
Cases  of  the  Armj'.  By  John  Veitch,  M.D.  Physician  to  the  Forces,-  &:c. 
£vo.     Is.  6d. 

An  Introductory  Lecture,  as  delivered  at  the  Royal  Dispensary,  for  the  Dis- 
eases of  the  Ear,  to  a  Course  of  Anatomy,  Piiysiology,  and  Diseases  of  that 
Organ.  By  J.  H.  Curtis,  Esq.  Aurist  to  his  Royal  Higlmess  tlie  Prince  Regent, 
*:c.     2s.  6d. 

ObservatioHS  on  the  Phagedena  Gangrenosa:  the  History  and  Cure  of  tlie 
Disease,  and  an  luvtsliyation  into  the  History  of  the  Disease,  as  it  is  to  he 
J'onnd  in  the  Writings  of  various  ancient  and  modern  Authors.  By  H.  Home 
Blackadder.     8vo.     6s. 

Sieresplca,  or  the  Defence  of  the  Horse's  Hoof  considered.  By  Bracy  Clark, 
F.L.S.  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  he.     -tto.     10s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  Blood-letting  ia  Fevers.  By  J.  Van  Rotier(fi\ra,  Physician  (» 
the  Great  Hospital  at  Ghent.  Translated  from  the  French,  by  J.  Tayl«r,  Esq. 
M.D.     8vo.     10s. 

HISTORY. 

The  Ci*il  and  Constitutional  History  of  Rome,  from  its  Foundation  to  the  Age 
«f  Augustus.     By  Henry  Bankes,  Esq.  M.P.     -2  vols.     8vo.     ll.  -Is. 

An  inquiry  into  some  ef  the  most  curious  and  interesting  Subjects  of  History, 
Antiquity,  and  Science:  with  an  Appendix,  containing  tiie  earliest  Infoiniatiois 
of  the  most  remarkable  Cities  of  ancient  and  modern  TinK's.  By  Thomas  Moir, 
Meiiifjcr  of  the  College  of  Justice,  Edinburgh.     4s. 

The  Origin  of  the  Pindarces,  &c.  By  an  OtJicer  in  the  Service  of  the  H^m. 
East  India  Company.     8vu.     7s.  6d. 

The  Traveller's  Guide  down  the  Rhine,  minutely  Describing  the  Modes  of  Cot>- 
reyance,  the  picturesque  Scenery,  £<;c.     By  A.  Screibcr.     8s. 

Journal  of  a  Visit  to  South  Africa,  in  1815  and  1816,  with  some  Account  of 
♦he  Missionary  Settlements  of  the  United  Brethren  near  the  Caps  of  Good 
Hope.     By  the  Rev.  C.  .L  Latrobe.     4to.     21.  2s. 

History  of  the  Island  of  St.  Douihigo,  from  its  first  Discovery  by  Columbus  t» 
ihc" present  J'eriod.     8vo.     12s, 

BIOGRAPHY. 

IMemoirs  of  the  late  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hamilton  ;  with  a  Selection  from  her  Cor- 
respondence and  other  unpublished  Writings.  By  MissBenger.  '2  vols.  8vo.   II.  Is. 

A  CritiCrtI  Examination  of  the  Bishop  of  Landaff 's  Posthumous  Volume,  ea 
titled  "  Anecdotes  of  his  Life,"     Jvo.     3s. 

Blemoirs,  illustrative  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  John  Evelyn,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
Aiitliov  of  theSylva,  vVc.  &(•.  comprising  his  Diary,  from  the  Year  1641  to  1705-6, 
iind  11  Selection"  of  his  Familiar  Leltcts.  To  which  is  subjoined,  the  private  Cor- 
lespomienco  between  King  Charles  I.  and  his  Secretary  of  State  Sir  Edvrard  Ni- 
choloiS,  &.C.  \c.     Edited  by  William  Bray,  Esq.     5i  vols.  4to.     5J.  15s.  6d. 
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An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  John  ErsLine,  D.D.  By  Sir  IJ.  M^ 
Wellwood,  Bart.  D.D.  with  nn  Appei-.dix,  and  Notes.     8to.     14s. 

roLixrcA  L. 

A  Reply  to  Mr.  Urquliart's  Letters  on  Impressment,  with  nn  Exposition  of  the 
real  Causes  of  the  Difficulties  which  have  arisen  in  procuring  Men  for  the  Navj 
in  Time  of  War  ;  and  an  Explanation  of  tlie  Circumstances  which  induced  so 
many  British  Seamen  to  serve  on  board  American  Vessels  during  the  lute  War. 
By  an  Officer  in  the  Navy.     8vo.     33. 

Two  Letters  describing  a  Method  of  increasing  the  Quantity  of  circulating 
Money  upon  a  new  and  solid  Principle.     By  the  late  Ambrose  Wesloii,  Esq. 

Catechism  of  Political  (Economy  :  or  Familiar  Conversations  on  the  Manner  in 
wliich  Riches  are  produced,  distributed,  and  consumed  in  Society.  By  Jean 
iiaptiste  Sayj  professor  of  Political  tEcononsy.  Translated  from  the  French,  by 
John  Richter.     8vo.     6s. 

Thoughts  on  the  present  State  of  the  Poor:  witii  Hints  for  the  Improvement 
of  their  Condition:  in  a  Letter  addressed  to  the  Archdeacon  of  Lincoln.  Bj 
Charles  Tur.'ior,  M.A.  F.S.A.  Prebendary  of  Lincoln.     Is. 

POETRY. 

Samor,  Lord  of  the  Bright  City.  By  the  Rev.  H.  H  Milman,  M.A,  Fe!lov> 
6f  Brazen-nose  College,  O.xford.     8ro.     ^'is. 

Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  :  in  two  Canto?.     8vo.     .'rs.  6d. 

The  Aiclic  Expeditions.     By  Mis»  Porden.     8vo.     25  6d. 

JUiododaphne,  or  the  Thessalian  Spoil.     7^. 

The  Fourth  and  Last  Canto  of  Cliilde  Harold,  with  other  Poems  and  Note^ 
Hj  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Byron.     8vo.     IQs. 

Histoiical  Illustrations  of  the  Fourth  Canto  of  Childe  Harold.  By  John  Hob- 
fcoBse,  Esq.  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  A.M.  and  F.R.S.     8vo.'    14s. 

The  Fudge  Family  in  Paris,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  from  Phil,  Fudge,  Esq. 
Iilited  by  Thomas  Brown,  the  Younger.     7s.  6d. 

The  Coijfession,  or  Novice  of  St.  Clare,  and  other  Poems.     12mo.     45. 

D  n  A  M  A , 

jBellamira  ;  or  the  Fall  of  Tunis,  a  Tragedy.    By  Richard  Shiel,  Esq.  8vo.  3s. 

A  History  of  the  Theatres  of  London  ;  contaimng  an  Annual  Register  of  Netkf 
Pieces,  Revivals,  &c.  Being  a  Continuation  of  Victor's  and  Oulton's  Histories, 
from  the  Year  1793  to  1«17  inclusive.     By  W.  C.  Oullon.     3  vols,     18». 

NOVELS. 

Correction,  3  vols.  l2mo.     ll.  Is. 

Genevieve,  or  the  Orphan's  Visit.     By  Mr?.  Strutt.     3  vols.     16s.  6d. 

"Voynge  to  Locuta,  a  Fragnscnt,  with  Etchings  and  Notes  of  Illustration.  De- 
liicated  to  Teresa  'I'idy,  Author  of  the  Eighteen  Maxims  of  Neatness  and  Order. 
Py  Lemuel  Gulhvcr,  Jun.     43. 

The  Parish  Priest  in  Ireland.     2  vols.     10s. 

MiscFLr.ANfir.s. 

The  Report  of  the  Linntcan  Society  of  New  England,  relative  t«  a  large  inR«. 
rine  Animal,  supposed  to  be  a  Serpent,  near  Cape  Ann,  Massachusetts,  in  Au- 
gust 1817.     4s. 

A  Description  of  the  Collection  of  Marbles  in  the  British  Museum.  Part 
Third.     4s. 

The  Music,  or  Melody  and  Rylhmus  of  Language  :  in  which  are  e.Tplained, 
and  applied  to  their  proper  Purposes,  on  Principles  new  in  this  Country,  the  five 
Accidents  of  Speech,  illustrated  with  symbolical  Marks,  and  a  musical  Notation. 
To  which  are  added,  Outlines  of  Gesture,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  Jarae*  Chapman. 
8vo.     10».  6d. 

The  First  Centenary  of  a  Series  of  concise  and  useful  Tables  of  all  th.e  com- 
plete D<;cimal  Quotients,  which  can  arise  from  dividing  a  Unit,  or  any  nhole 
Number  less  than  each  Divisu?,  by  all  Integers  from  1  to  U!'24.  To  whicli  is  now 
added,  as  its  converse,  or  counterpart,  a  Tabular  Seiies  of  such  Quotients  for  all 
the  proper  Vulgar  Fructions,  of  which,  'when  in  their  lowest  Term?,  ncilher  the 
Numerator,  nor  Denominator,  i«  greater  tlian  lOW,  with  the  equivalent  V^ulg-ir 
Fractions  prefixed.     B^  Henrj^  Goodwyn,  Esq.     4t<».     5s. 
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Letter  of  Advice  to  a  Young  American,  on  the  Course  of  Studie*  it  might  bs 
most  advantageous  for  him  to  pursue.      By  William  Godwin.     Is. 

Tlie  Literary  Character,  ilkistrated  by"the  History  of  Men  of  Genins,  drawti 
from  tlreir  own  Feelings  and  Confessions.  By  the  Author  of  Curiosities  of  Lite- 
rature.    Svo.     ,9s.  6d. 

Epistokirv  Ciuiosltries;  Series  the  First :  consisting  of  unpahlisVied  Letter;!,  ot 
the  Scventeeiith  Ccnlury,  illustrative  ot  the  Herbert  Family,  aari  of  the  lleigns  of 
James  L  Chariest,  Charles  11,  James  II,  andVVilliam  lU;  from  George  Her- 
bert; El'zaljeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia;  Edward,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  ;  Sir 
Henry  Herbert,  Kniglit,  Master  of  the  Revels;  Prince  Rupert,  Prince  Mau- 
rice.  General  Fairfax,  Oliver  Cromwell,  John  Sclden,  General  MouL,  Arthur 
Herbert,  Lord  Torrmuion,  Lord  Godolpliin,  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  &c. 
With  Kotcs,  avid  an  Appendix.  Edited  by  Rebecca  Warn.er,  of  Beech  Coltago, 
Bath.     Svo.     8s. 

Epistolary  Cniiosities  ;  Series  the  Second,     fjvo.     9s. 

The  English  and  French,  and  French  and  English  Cambist;  or,  Tables  of  Ex- 
change from  one  Farthing  to  ;i  IMillioii  Founds  Sterling,  and  from  one  Denier  to 
a  Mdlion  Livres.  By  Jolm  Henry  Brohier,  hite  Superintendaut  of  ilie  'J  ou- 
loncse  Emigrants.     In  one  portable  Voluivie.     8s.  ... 

I\liscellaneou3  Pieces,  selected  from  the  Family  Magazine,  a  periodical 
Work  :  designed  priucipally  for  the  Information  and  Improvement  of  the  lower 
Clu.sses.     By  tlie  late  Mrs.  Trinnntr.      12mo.     4s. 

.^n  F^say  on  the  Origin  and  Opera) ions  of  the  Dry  Rot,  with  a  View  to  it5 
Prevcnliun'or  Cure,  &u.     By  Robert  M'Williiim.     4to.     ll.  lis.  6d. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr.  Va/py  has  issued  Proposals  for  publishiiig  by  subscrip- 
tion, a  new  edition  of  the  DelpJiin  Classics,  zcith  the  variorum 
Notes  appended.  The  work  will  be  printed  uniformly,  in  octavo, 
and  will  make  about  120  or  130  parts,  at  ISs.  each  to  sub- 
scribers. 

A  new  edition  of  Archdeacon  Pott's  Course  of  Sermons  will 
be  published  in  a  few  days. 

OTHER    WOliKS    IN    THE    PRESS. 

Travels  in  Egi/pt,  Nubia,  Hohj  Land,  Mount  Lebanon,  and 
Cyprus,  by  Capt.  Light,  of  the  Koyal  Artillery,  in  one  volume 
quarto. 

Lectures  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  by  the  Rev.  Oliver 
Lodge,  A.  B.  in  an  octavo  volume. 

A  new  edition  of  Schmidius'  Concordance  to  the  Greek  New 
Testament,  in  two  volumes  octavo. 

A  Manual  of  Prophecy,  or  a  short  comparative  View  of 
Prophecies  contained  in  the  Bible,  and  the  Events  by  which 
they  were  fulfilled.  By  the  Rev.  Peter  Roberts,  Vicar  of 
Madchy. 

A  Life  of  .John  Hozcard,  the  Philanthropist,  by  Mr.  Brown, 
in  one  volume  quarto. 

The  Travellers  Guide  down  the  Rhine,  illustrated  by  a  large 
Map,  by  Jli.  y^.  Schreiber. 

A  Treatise  on  Duelling,  by  Ctipt.  Bosquet. 
Night-Mare  Abbey,  by  the  Author  of  Headlong-Hall, 
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Art.  I.  A  Defence  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
against  the  Objections  of  the  Rev.  Josiah  Thornas,  M.A. 
Archdeacon  of  Bath.  By  Daniel  Wilson,  M.A.  Minister 
of  St.  Johns  Chapel,  Bedford  Row. .  Fifteenth  Edition^ 
with  an  Advertisement,  and  an  additional  Appendix, 
8vo.     47pp.     b'd.     G.  Wilson.     1818. 

Art.  II.  Ohservations  on  the  late  Protest  of  the  Reverend 
the  Archdeacon  of  Bath;  and  the  Defence  of  the  Church 
Missiqnary  Society,  hy  the  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson,  M.A. 
By  the  Rev.  William  Gordon  Flees,  Vicar  of  Cressing, 
and  Curate  of  Rivenhall,  Essex.  8yo.  41pp.  Is. 
Rivingtons.     1818. 

Art.  III.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson,  M.A.  in 
Reply  to  his  Defence  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  S.  Cariuithen,  M-A.  8vo,  45pp. 
Is.  6d.     Longman  and  Co.     1818. 

Art.  IV.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson,  A.M. 
Minister  of  St.  Johns  Chapel,  Bedford  Rotv,  London,  in 
Reply  to  his  Defence  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
and  in  Vindication  of  the  Reverend  the  Archdeacon  of 
Bath,  against  the  Censtires  contained  in  that  Publication. 
By  the  Rev.  William  Baily  Whitehead,  A.M.  Vicar  of 
Tioiverton,  near  Bath,  and  late  Felloiv  of  Worcester 
College,  Oxford.  Second  Editioji.  8vo.  46pp.  Is, 
Rivingtons.     1818. 

Art.  V.  A  Reply  to  Mr.  Wilson's  Defence  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society.   8vo.    69pp.    2s,    Rivingtons.   1818. 
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Art.  VI.  Counter  Prnfest  of  a  Lcupnan,  in  Tteply  to  the 
frotest  of  Archdeacon  Thomas  ayainst  the  Formation  of 
an  Association  at  Bath  in  Aid  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society.  The  Third  Edition,  corrected.  By  Georye 
Pry  me  J  Psq.  31.  A.  Barrister  at  Law,  and  late  Fellow  of 
Trinity  Colleqe,  Cainbridye.  8vo.  lOpp.  Is.  Gel. 
Hatdiard.     1818. 

JN  these  days  of  strife  aiul  debate,  when  tlie  ordiiiaiT  exer- 
cise of  authority  in  Church  or  State  is  scarcely  submitted  to; 
and  writers  are  to  be  found,  bold  enough  to  vindicate  any  act 
of  resistance,  wliicb'  the  iiupxigners  of  lauful  power  may  venture 
to  commit;   so  spirited  and  unlooked-for  a  measure,  as. the 
Protest  of  Aichdeacon  Thomas  against  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  could  not  fail  to  awaken  the  spirit  of  controversy. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  friends  of  that  Society 
would  remain  silent,  wlien  they  found  their  projects  thus  unex- 
pectedly opposed,  and  the  injurious  tendency  of  tlieir  designs 
so  clearly  developed  ;  nor  that  the  zealous  supporters  of  our 
Church  would  tamely  see  her  discipline  infringed,  and  her 
rights  invaded  ;  or  suffer  the  authority  of  one  of  her  officers  to 
be  set  at  nought,  his  conduct  rudely  censured,  and  his  cha- 
racter assailed,  becaixse  in  the  conscieutipus  discharge,   of 
■what  he  considered  to  be  his  ollieial  duty,  he  had  mai|fuily  re- 
-sisted  tlie  progress  of  a  self-constituted  and  intrusive  associa- 
tion.    Anticipating  this  result  of  the  Archdeacon's  interfe- 
rence, we  did  not  hesitate  to  express  our  concern,  when  that 
Frotest  was  before  us,  that  the  overweening  zeal  of  these 
Volunteers  in  the  work  of  conversion,  had  forced  such  a  measure 
npon  him.     The  fatal  eOects  of  these  novel  and  unauthorized 
institutions,  have  been  already  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the 
feuds  and  animosities  which  the  Lible  Society  has  engendered ; 
•and   we  could  not  eec  a  new  source  of  contention  opened 
within  the  Church,  l)v  the  machinations  of  the  same  party, 
without  sorfow  and  alarm.     It  would  be  far  more  congenial 
to  our  feelings,  to  repair  tlie  breaches  of  our  Sion,  to  calm  tlie 
angry  passions  of  her  conflicting  sons,  and  to  re-unite  theiu 
ogainst  the  common  enemies  of  her  faith  and  discipline,  than 
to  record  their  disputes,  or  to  analyze  their  hostile  reasonings: 
but  the  wou)ul  must  first  be  probed,  ere  it  can  be  healed  ;  and 
though  the  process  may  he  painfulbofh  to  the  operators  and 
the  patients,  yet  neither  tenderness  to  their  feelings  or  to  our 
own,  shall  induce  us  to  shrink  from  our  duty. 

AVar  and  controversy  are  both  necessary  evils ;  thei^e  are 
occasions,  when  to  decline  either,  would  be  to  purchase  tem- 
porary repose  at  the  expence  of  lasting  injury  to  peace  and 
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tinitb ;  and  as  we  should  despise  the  pusillanimily,  which  wouM 
rather  tamely  submit  to  an  insolent  enemy,  than  endure  \\\& 
pain  or  hazard  of  resistance,  so  oug-ht  we  to  hold  in  merited 
'contempt,  the  man  who  dares  not  to  contend  earnestly  tor  that 
faith,  which  \\v  is  pledged  to  delend.  In  every  instance  the 
guilt  of  the  conllict  will  rest  on  those  by  whom  it  has  been 
unnecessarily  provoked;  but  it  is  so  common  a  device  of  a 
deieated  enemy,  to  lament  over  the  peace  which  his  own  aggres- 
sions have  infiiuged,  and  to  assail  his  triumphant  opponent 
Avith  charges  of  an  angry  and  contentious  spirit,  that'we  were 
not  at  all  surprise*!  to  lind  the  Archdeacon  stiled,  in  a  contem- 
porary publication,  the  emissary  and  torch-bearer  of  tke  demon 
of  discord  *.  The  torch  of  discord  has  indeed  been  lighted, 
but  the  incendiaries  nuist  not  be  sought  among  those  who 
would  preserve  the  household  of  faith  from  its  devastations. 
They  are  the  real  emissaries  of  dissension,  whose  restless  and 
innovating  activity  has  at  length  aroused  tlni  voice  of  autho- 
rity to  check  iis  progress;  and  the  Archdeacon  has  shewn 
himself  worthy  of  that  distinguished  station  which  he  holds  in 
the  Clmrch  of  England,  by  thus  lirmly  and  conscientiously 
discharging  a  painful  but  imperative  duty. 

But  though  we  are  not  at  all  disappointed  at  the  decided 
opinion  which  the  publication  above  alluded  to  has  delivered 
«n  favour  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  we  are,  we  con- 
fess, a  little  astonished,  at  the  tone  and  spirit  in  which  that 
opinion   is  given.     Considering  the  nature  of  the  question  at 
issue,  Ave  had  a  right  to  expect  that  it  would  have  been  dis- 
cussed by  critics,  professing  themselves  to  be  members  of  the 
Established  Church,  with  a  cabnness  and  gravity  suited  to  its 
importance;  and  that,  if  they  had  dissented  tioin  the  Aich- 
deacon,  and  deemed  his  interference  injudicious,  or  even  im- 
proper,  they  would  have  expressed  their  sentiments  in  the 
language  of  respect  for  his  office  and  his  motives.     AVe  did 
not  imagijie  that  they  would  have  pi-efaced  their  observation;^ 
on  suck  a  subject  by  calumnious  imputations  of  bjgotry,  rash- 
ness, and  contention.     Their  cause  can  be  little  indebted  to 
tliem  for  endeavouring  to  uphold  it  by  such  a  mode  of  warfare; 
and  it  surely  became  those,  who  have  been  so  tenderly  alive  to 
an  assumed  violation  of  good  manners  on  the  part  of  the  Arch- 
deacon, to  be  themselves  scrupulously  attentive  to  the  decorum 
of  controversy.     But  if  the  Christian  Observers  have  forgotten 
what  was  due  to  the  character  of  an  ecclesiastical  officer,  w  hile 
engaged  in  what  he  considered  to  be  the  function  of  his  office ; 

*  See  Christian  Observer,  Feb.  1818,  Review  of  Pamphlets  on 
the  Church  Missionary  Society. 
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what  shall  be  said  of  a  publication,  which  assuming  "Jiatjus- 
iitia"  as  its  motto,  and  pi'otessing  a  conscientious  regard  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Church,  has  not  scrupled  to  view  the  whole 
subject  as  a  matter  of  ridicule ;  and  to  disgrace  its  pages  by  the 
introduction  of  a  wretched  paraphrase  on  the  Archdeacon's 
Protest,  done  into  doggrel  by  a  versifier  whom  Grub-street 
would  have  blushed  to  own  as  an  inmate  i    The  Reviewer,  in- 
deed, seems  to  have  some  sense  of  the  impropriety  of  his  own 
conduct,   and  deems  it  prudent  to  declare,  that  he  is  "  not 
quite  a  friend  to  this  mode  of  conducting  hostilities  * :"  but  he 
is  evidently  amused  with  what  he  modestly  calls  a  "  gay  com- 
mencement of  his  labours ;"  and  notwithstanding  his  avowed 
gravity  and  affliction,  he  shews  a  manifest  inclination  to  relapse 
into  that  "  merry  guise,"  which  an  opportunity,  of  turning  an 
Archdeacon  into  ridicule,  irresistibly  impelled  him  to  assume. 
From  such  judges,  and  such  justice,  Mr.  Thomas  will  have  no 
occasion  to  appeal ;  his  cause  is  before  the  tribunal  of  the  pub- 
lic ;  where  good  sense  and  upright  feeling  will,  we  trust,  ever 
prevail  over  the  unseemly  merriment,  or  the  calunmious  imputa- 
tions, which  the  wretched  advocates  of  a  bad  cause  may  em- 
ploy to  procure  a  verdict.     For  ourselves,  we  do  not  pretend 
to  enter  upon  the  investigation  of  this  subject  with  strict  impar- 
tiality; for  where  the  very  existence  of  ecclesiastical  discipline 
and  order  is  involved  in  the  question,  we  should  be  criminal 
did  we  not  feel  a  bias  towards  those  who  stand  up  in  their 
defence.     We  trust,  however,  that  our  prejudices  are  not  such 
as  will  disqualify  us  for  the  task  we  have  undertaken.     If  the 
advocates  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  can  prove,  that 
the  official  supporter  of  ecclesiastical  authority  has  made  an 
unnecessary  protest  on  its  behalf;  or  if  they  can  shew,  that,  in 
the  discharge  of  an  admitted  drity,  he  has  lost  sight  of  the 
decencies  of  society,  or  the  respect  due  to  himself,  and  the 
office  which  he  fills,  we  shall  not  be  backward  in  condemning 
the  injudicious  interference,  or  lamenting  the  alledged  violation 
of  good  manners.     And  if  they  can  further  make  it  evident, 
that  the  Society  which  they  have  undertaken  to  defend,  not 
only  involves  in  its  constitution  and  proceedings  no  breach  of 
order,  no  violation  of  unity,  no  invasion  of  the  authority,  or 
danger  to  the  welfare  of  tl:e  Church,  but  is  useful,  laudable, 
and  necessary;  then  we  will  cheerfully  join  our  feeble  aid  in  its 
support,  and  throw  our  mite  of  contribution  into  its  treasury. 
At  present,  we  acknowledge  that  our  convictions  are  directly 
opposed  to  all  this  ;  that  we  have  arisen  from  a  careful  perusal 
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of  the  tracts  before  us,  confirmed  in  the  opinion  which  we  at 
first  expressed ;  and  this  coufirniation  we  owe,  not  merely  to 
the  arguments  of  those  who  iiave  written  in  defence  of  the 
Archdeacon,  but,  perhaps  even  in  a  greater  degree,  to  the 
reasoning  of  that  pubhcation,  which  we  are  told  by  the  Chris- 
tian Observer  to  consider  as  the  "  authoritative  and  accredited 
rej)ly"  to  his  Protest. 

In  order  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  arguments  which 
have  been  adv  auced  on  both  sides  of  this  controverted  subject, 
in  the  most  convenient  and  intelligible  form,  we  shall  endea- 
vour, as  often  as  possible,  to  allow  the  disputants  to  speak  for 
themselves :  and  where  a  due  regard  to  brevity  obliges  us  to 
depart  from  this  rule,  we  shall  attempt  to  give  a  fair  abstract 
of  their  reasoning  on  the  main  points  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Wilson's  Defence  will  claini  our  first  attention,  as  it  is 
not  only  "  the  accredited"  publication  of  his  party,  but  he  is  in 
truth  to  be  regarded  as  its  only  real  champion ;  for  w^e  would 
not  do  the  Church  xVIissionary  Society  such  injustice,  as  to  con- 
sider it  at  all  indebted  to  Mr.  Pryiiie's  "judicious,  sensible, 
and  independent*,"  Counter  Protest;  and  a  very  attentive 
perusal  of  the  observations  in  the  Christian  Observer,  and  the 
long  and  laboured  article  in  the  Biitish  Review,  has  not  enabled 
us  to  discover  a  single  argument,  which  has  not  been  derived 
from  Mr.  Wilson's  previous  labours.  The  former  indeed  con- 
tain little  more  than  a  reprint  of  the  leading  paragraphs  in  his 
pamphlet ;  and  the  latter  is  a  mere  fricandeau  ol'his  argaments, 
tossed  up  to  suit  the  epicurean  taste  of  quarterly  readers,  and 
seasoned  with  scurrilities  which  Mr.  Wilson  would  have  re- 
jected with  scorn.  On  the  other  side,  we  have  selected  those 
publications  only,  which  have  been  reconmiended  by  their  in- 
ternal claims  to  our  regard ;  and  v\  e  conceive  that  the  writers 
wath  whom  we  have  committed  Mr.  Wilson,  are  such  as  he 
will  not  deem  unworthy  of  the  contest.  In  conducting  the 
investigation,  we  shall  consider  Mr.  Wilson  as  furnishing  the 
text,  and  shall  look  to  his  opponents  for  the  commentary. 

As  the  only  justifiable  object  of  controversy  is  the  defence 
or  illustration  of  a  disputed  truth;  and  as  it  is  to  be  considered 
as  an  evil,  to  which  we  submit,  be(,ause"it  is  our  last  refuge 
from  a  greater ;  he  who  wanders  from  the  subject  in  debate, 
and  employs  his  weapons  in  defence  of  truths  which  have  not 
been  assailed,  betrays  either  a  strange  love  of  contention,  or  a 
total  ignorance  of  its  legitimate  objects.  The  writer  who  does 
this  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  will  only  prove  his  own  in- 
competency lor  the  task  he  has  undertaken ;  but  he  who  has 
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recourse  to  such  expedients,  either  that  he  may  thus  draw  oS* 
flie  attention  of  his  readers  from  those  positions  of  liis  antago- 
nist which  he  does  not  find  it  convenient  to  attack  ;  or  that  h« 
may  involve  him  in  the  odium  of  opposition  to  palpable  and 
generally  admitted  truths ;  deserve*  a  harsher  cen.sure.  If  tb» 
one  is  unequal  to  the  arduous  task  of  contending-  for  the  truth, 
the  other  is  unworthy  of  the  honour  of  sharinp;  in  the  comhat ; 
fiife  former  may  weaken  even  a  good  cause  by  his  want  of  judg- 
ment, but  the  latter  will  disgrace  the  best  by  unbecoming  artifice. 
Truth  will  best  be  served  by  those,  who  love  peace  too  well  to 
strive  about  words  to  no  profit ;  and  make  it  their  first  endea- 
vour to  avoid  the  introduction  of  all  irrelevant  and  uncontro- 
rerted  matter  into  their  statements,  and  to  reduce  the  question 
in  debate  to  the  simplest  and  most  commodious  form  in  which 
it  can  be  viewed. 

Entertaining  these  sentiments  respecting  the  Iegitiinat# 
object  and  conduct  of  controversy,  we  think  tliat  the  first  six 
pages  of  Mr.  Wilson's  pamphlet  had  been  better  omitted,  li? 
they  were  intended  merely  to  awaken  the  zeal  of  tl\«  public  in 
behalf  of  Missions,  they  are  out  of  place ;  but  if  designed  to 
insinuate,  that  this  zeal  is  at  present  monopolized  by  those, 
whose  proceedings  Mr.  W  ilson  has  undertaken  to  defend,  thej 
are  unjust.  The  person  who  is  the  immediate  object  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  assault,  had  clearly  stated  his  own  opini(m  on  ths 
subject  of  Missions;  he  had  declared  that  **  those  who  ««uld 
suppose  him  to  be  hostile  to  the  professed  object  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  would  entirely  mistake  both  his  principles 
and  his  character,"  (Address,  p.  14.)  And  though  a  writer  so 
infatuated  in  his  admiration  of  the  .Society,  as  t(y  suppose  that 
it  furnishes  not  only  the  best,  but  the  only  means  of  carrying 
that  object  into  effect,  may  perhaps  haVe  been  excused  for  such 
a  mistake,  previous  to  this  public  avowal ;  to  continue  obstinate 
in  error,  and  after  such  a  declaration  to  charge  the  Archdeacon 
with  hostility  to  the  very  design  of  the  Society  («ee  p.  24.), 
argues  a  deficiency  in  some  of  those  qualities  either  of  the  head 
or  the  heart,  which  controversial  theology,  perha]>s  more  than 
any  other  literary  undertaking,  seems  to  recjuire  But  Mr. 
Wilson's  eager  desire  to  support  the  Missionary  cause,  has  not 
only  induced  him  to  bring  a  hasty  and  untbunded  charge  against 
the  Archdeacon,  but  to  represent  the  Protestant  Churches, 
and  our  own  Church  in  particular,  in  a  light  which  the  I'acts, 
even  as  he  has  produced  them,  will  scarcely  warrant. 

"  The  painful  truth,"  says  he,  "  is,  that  the  Refonuation  has 

never  transfused  into  its  communities  the  spirit  of  Missions  ''  P.  4?. 

'•  The   humiliating   acknowledgment   must  be  made,   that  the 
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Keformed  Churches  have  been  lamentably  defective  in  these  high 
and  ennobling  duties."  Ibid. 

«  It  is  painful  to  reflect,  that,  amongst  all  the  nations  professing 
the  Protestant  Faith,  our  own  country  has  had,  till  within  these  very 
few  years,  the  largest  share  m  the  guilt  of  this  inactivity."  P.  5. 

These  censures,  it  avIU  be  allowed,  are  sufficiently  forcibls 
and  comjirehensive ;  but,  as  far  as  our  own  Church  is  con- 
cerned, they  have  very  little  foundation.  We  shall  veintnre  to 
deny  that  the  Church  of  England  has  been  inattentive  to  that 
cause  of  Missions,  th(}ugh  her  means  and  attention  have  been 
principally,  and  most  properly,  occupied,  by  the  wants  of  her 
ov*n  household  and  its  dependants.  If  her  labours  in  this  cause 
have  been  hitherto  unproductive  of  any  great  or  striking  efiect, 
their  failure  has  been  occasioned  by  circumstances  over  which 
she  has  had  no  controul :  she  has  done  what  she  coiild  ;  it  yet 
remains  to  be  proved  that  the  exertions  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  have  been  more  elfectual ;  and,  even  if  this  l>e 
the  case,  it  is  indisputable  that  this  success,  on  which  is  built 
its  claim  to  superlative  merit  and  distinguished  triumph,  would 
have  been  justly  hers,  had  not  its  members  sought  their  own 
glory,  to  the  exclusion  of  her  claim  upon  their  services  ;  and 
chosen  to  pour  their  wealth,  and  contribute  their  influence  and 
aid,  to  the  support  of  a  new  and  unnecessary  association,  instead, 
of  enabling  her  incorporated  and  long  established  societies  to 
extend  the  sphere  of  their  benevolent  operations.  Before  Mr. 
Wilson  so  rashly  imputed  guilt  to  his  own  Chnnh,  so  unduti- 
fully  held  her  up  to  the  scorn  and  reproof  of  those  who  are 
arrayed  against  her  communion,  he  should  have  considered 
these  things  ;  at  all  events,  it  might  have  mitigated  the  severity 
of  his  reprehension,  if  it  had  not  induced  him  entirely  to  avoid 
the  odium,  \shich  will  ever  attach  to  the  voluntary  accuser  of 
his  brethren. 

Hurried  on  by  the  vehemence  of  his  indignation  against  the 
Protestaiit  Chuii-hes,  Ibr  their  supineness  oii  the  su!)ject  of 
Missions,  Mr.  W.  does  not  condescend  to  notice  our  own 
"  Society  lor  propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,"  any 
further  than  by  an  incidental  reference  to  the  comparative 
smallness  of  its  exertions,  (p.  7.)  Subsequently  indeed,  when 
the  language  of  the  Archdeacon  ibrced  him  to  speak  more  ex- 
plicitly, he  ventures  to  state,  that  "  this  venerable  and  most 
useful  Society  dir.^cts  its  labours,  in  conformity  with  its  charter, 
to  the  supply  of  our  Foreign  Plantations,  Colonies,  and  Fac- 
tories with  Ministers  and  School-masters;"  that,  "  it  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  Missions  to  Africa  and  the  East,  and  scarcely 
anv  thing  with  heatliehs  anv  where."     P.  24. 

It 
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It  is  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Wilson,  that  his  information  on 
this,  and  some  other  subjects  whicli  he  undertakes  to  discuss 
in  his  "  Defence,"  is  always  most  deficient,  when  his  tone  and 
language  are  most  confident  and  assuming. 

His  fancy,  that  the  labours  of  the  Society  for  propagating 
the  Gospel,  have  been  limited  by  its  charter  to  our  loreigu 
plantations,  colonies,  and  factories;  and  that  it  has  nothing,  or 
scarcely  auy  thing,  to  do  with  converting  the  heathen  world, 
has  been  sufficiently  exposed  by  Mr.  Plees  and  Mr.  Carwi- 
then ;  and  Mr.  Whitehead  has  opposed  the  practice  of  the 
Society,  to  the  assertions  of  Mr.  Wilson,  in  a  manner  which 
may  produce  an  uneasy  conviction  in  his  mind,  of  his  impru- 
dence and  precipitation,  in  venturing  to  declare,  that  this  So- 
ciety has  "  nothing  to  do  with  missions  to  Africa,  and  scarcely 
any  thing  with  heathens  any  where." 

But  the  observations  of  Mr.^Yilson,  when  dressed  up  to 
suit  the  purposes  of  the  British  Review,  must  be  clothed  in 
stronger  language.  Accordingly,  these  writers  delight  to  talk 
of  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel,  as  "  slumbering  in 
comparative  quiescence  for  half  a  century  :"  they  inform  us, 
th?.t,  with  an  income  of  "  little  more  than  10001.  even  had  it 
fully  awakened  from  its  centennial  slumber,  (fifty  years  added 
to  its  nap  by  a  single  dash  of  the  pen !  I)  its  exertions  must 
necessarily  have  been  very  confined,  and  most  inadequate  to 
the  wants  of  the  heathen  world :"  but  they  forget  to  tell  us, 
what  the  great  supporters  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
were  doing,  while  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  was 
dozing  over  its  10001.  per  annum ;  or  why  they  did  not  come 
forward  to  arouse  it,  and  by  a  seasonable  addition  of  their 
money  to  its  funds,  and  their  zeal  to  its  operations,  render 
them  less  confined,  and  more  adequate  to  the  great  design 
they  profess  now  to  have  so  much  at  heart.  Leaving  these 
questions  to  be  ansAvered  as  they  may,  we  \:i\\  shortly  state 
what  this  slumbering  Society  has  been  doing ;  with  a  view  of 
shewing,  that  its  zeal  and  exertions  have,  at  least,  kept  pace 
with  its  means.  They  who  have  refused  to  add  to  these  means, 
are  of  all  men  least  justified  in  condemning  the  inadequacy  of 
its  labours. 

It  appears  from  tlie  Report  of  1817,  now  before  us,  tliat  the 
income  of  the  Society  for  that  year,  amounted  to  no  more  than 
116201.  2s.  3d.  of  which  57301.  were  derived  from  a  parlia- 
mentary grant  in  aid  of  the  North  American  Missions.  With 
this  limited  income,  did  the  Society  maintain  ninety-tliree  mis- 
sionaries, schoolmasters,  and  catechists,  in  Newfoundland, 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Cape  Breton,  Upper  and  Lower 

Canada, 
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Canada,  Africa,   Xew  South  Wales,  and  Norfolk  Island  *. 
What  then  might  it  not  have  effected,  had  it  been  aided  by  the 
united  contributions  of  all  those  members  of  the  Church,  who 
feel  that  lioly  zeal  on  the  subject  of  Missions,  which  Mr.  Wil- 
son has  painted  in  such  glowing-  colours?     With  what  justice 
is  a  Society,  which  has  thus  employed  its  funds,   accused  of 
slumber  and  inefficiency  ?     And  what  reason  is  there  to  sup- 
pose, that  it  would  not,  at  any  time  since  its  formation,  or  will 
not  now,  readily,  cheerfully,  and  diligently  employ  eveiy  means 
which  additional  contributions  may  afford  it,  for  the  promotion- 
of  the  benevolent  designs,  which  it  was  perseveringly  pursuing 
for  so  many  years,  before  the  framers  of  this  new  intrusive  So- 
ciety had  bestowed  a  thought  upon  the  subject.     But  the  two 
venerable  Societies,  which  the  Church  claims  and  acknow- 
ledges as  her  own,  are  both  destined  to  receive  the  same  treat- 
ment from   those,  who  would  call  themselves  her  children : 
their  funds  have  first  been  straitened,  by  artfully  diverting  into 
irregular  channels  that  awakening  zeal  and  liberality,   which 
might  have  increased  them;  and  have  then  been  accused,  by 
those  who  have  caused  the  diversion,  of  inadequacy  of  means, 
and  inefficiency  of  exertion.     We  are  aware,  that,  in  answer 
to  this,  a  pompous  statement  will  be  made,   of  the  increased 
subscriptions  to  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge,   since  the  establishment  of  the  Bible  Society ;  and  we 
perceive,  from  the  language  of  the  British  Review,  that  any 
additional   support,    which  the  Society  for  propagating   tlie 
Gospel  may  now  receive,  will  be  imputed  to  the  influence  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society.     But  how  preposterous  and 
unwarrantable  are  all  such  representations  !     The  menaces  of 
an  enemy  may  arouse  the  zeal  of  our  friends  to  additional 
efforts  in  our  defence ;  but  which  do   we  therefore  thank,  our 
enemy  or  our  friends  1  do  we  impute  our  safety  or  our  success 
to  the  arm  which  threatened  destruction,  or  to  the  hand  which 
interposed  to  rescue  us  from  danger?     The  increased  income 
which  has  flowed  into  the  treasury  at  Bartlett's  Buildings,  has 
not  been  received  from  the  friends   of  the  Bible  Society,  but 
from  those  who  saw  the  necessity  of  counteracting  its  influ- 
ence :  and  if  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  is  now 
enabled,  by  public  liberality,  to  extend  the  sphere  of  its  ope- 
rations, which  we  anxiously  v^ish  that  it  may,  the  benefit  as- 
suredly wiU  not  be  derived  from  the  exertions  of  that  asso- 
ciation, which  has  already  absorbed  so  large  a  portion   of  the 

*  By  a  late  vote  of  the  Society,  50001.  has  been  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  in  aid  of  the  last  Indian 
Minions. — Rev. 
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wealth,  which  the  members  of  the  Church  are  inclined  to  con- 
tribute towards  missionary  projects  ;  but  from  those,  who 
rightly  judge  that  an  E|)isco[)al  Church  cannot  consistently 
send  out  ministers  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  who  are 
to  receive  their  instructions  from  a  committee  of  laymen,  and 
be  responsible  to  that  connnittee  alone,  for  the  discharge  of 
their  ministeritd  functions.  But  we  return  to  Mr.  Wilson, 
if  aving  prepared  his  readers  to  think  well  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  ill  of  its  opponents,  by  representing  it  as 
taking  the  lead  in  the  glorious  race  of  missionary  exertion,  and 
as  the  first  association  which  had  done  any  thing  eflectual  to 
remove  the  stigma  of  supineness  and  indifference  from  the- 
Protestant  name ;  he  proceeds  to  indulge  the  curiosity  Avhicb 
he  had  laboured  to  excite,  by  "  some  account"  of  the  birth, 
parentage,  and  education  of  this  child  of  his  affections. 

**  Benevolent  individuals,"  says  he,  **  of  various  religious  con- 
fessions in  this  country,  began  about  twenty  years  back  to  form 
several  Missionary  Societies  for  propagating  tlie  Gospel  in  different 
p^rts  of  the  world.  The  proposals  were  received  with  attention. 
The  blessing  of  Almighty  God  appeared  to  rest  upon  these  under- 
takings. It  then  occurred  to  a  ^idw  pious  and  conscientious  mem- 
bers of  our  Church,  that  some  success  might  attend  a  modest  and 
prudent  attempt  to  form  a  Missionary  Society  in  our  own  body. 

The  moment  seemed  inviting,"  Sec. "  The  Church  Missionary 

Society  for  Africa  and  the  East  was  accordingly  formed.'*     P.  7. 

We  pass  over  the  various  alterations,  omissions,  and  emen- 
dations, which  this  short  paragraph  has  received  in  its  progress 
through  fifteen  editions ;  though  some  of  them  (and  especially 
the  last,  which  has  introduced  the  infant  Society'  under  a  name 
by  which  it  was  not  known  luitil  many  years  aiterwards),  if 
they  have  improved  the  stile,  have  not  added  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  statement.  We  have  more  than  this  to  object  agahist 
Mr.  Wilson's  account.  If  the  ne  cpi id  falsi  dicere  audeat  of 
the  historian  be  observed,  the  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat  is  lost 
sight  oi':  in  plain  English,  the  whole  truth  is  not  told ;  and  as 
the  omissions  are  of  some  consecpience,  we  wdl  endeavour  to 
supply  them.  This  is,  we  trust,  the  last  occasion  on  Mhich  we 
shall  be  called  upon  to  discuss  this  swbject ;  and  we  do  not  wish 
to  w ithhold  I'rom  our  leaders  any  information,  which  may  assist 
them  in  Ibnniug  an  accurate  judgment  respecthig  the  So- 
ciety. 

The  "  missionary  cause,"  (such  is  the  technical  phraseology) 
having  been  espoused,  successively  and  at  short  intervals,  by 
the  Moravians,  the  Methodists,  and  the  Baptists,  each  form- 
ing its  own  separate  establishment  for  that  purpose,  was,  o'n 
IS'ovember  4, 175)4,  taken  up  by  **  a  small,  but  glowing  and 

harmonious. 
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liarmoiiious  circle  of  ministers  of  various  connections  and 
denominafions*,'"  who,  in  their  circular  of  invitation,  calling 
their  friends  together,  to  institute  a  Society,  expressed  a  hope, 
"  that  not  only  Evanj^elical  Dissenters  and  Methodists  would 
be  found  generally  disposed  to  unite  with  them,  but  that  many 
inewhers  of  the  Eslublished  Church,  of  evangelical  princi- 
ples,'' would  also  join  the  association.  The  glaring  compro- 
mise of  principle  involved  in  this  scheme  of  union,  did  not 
deter  some  of  those  zealous  but  inconsistent  Churchmen,  wlie 
now  take  a  lead  in  the  Cliurch  Missioniu-y  Society,  from  join- 
ing- it;  and  \vc  find,  on  the  subscription  lists  of  the  Associa-" 
tion,  formed  September,  1795,  the  names  of  six  clergymen, 
and  four  lay  members  of  the  Church,  who  had  acceded  to  the 
iiberal  proposal.  It  soon  however  appeart>d,  that  ue  appeals 
\o  the  Established  Church  in  general,  in  behalf  of  so  heteroge- 
neous a  combination  as  this,  could  be  made  with  the  least 
prospect  oi'  success  :  in  the  year  1800,  therefore,  the  church- 
men among  its  projectors  Ibrmed  a  similar  Society  for  them- 
selves, and  the  gentlemen,  above  alluded  to,  appear  prominent 
among  its  founders;  two  of  them  being  vice-presidents;  a 
third,  treasurer ;  a  fourth,  secretary  ;  and  the  remaining  seven, 
committee-men;  and  all  together  amounting  to  above  one- 
third  of  the  persons  of  whom  the  executive  is  composed. 

It  was  to  be  expected,  that  a  Society,  which  first  emanated 
from  "  a  glowing  and  harmonious  circle"  of  Sectarists  "  of 
various  connections  and  denominations,"  and  was  organized  in 
its  present  form,  though  not  under  its  present  designation,  by 
churchmen,  who  had  no  objection  to  fraternize  and  co-operate 
with  such  persons,  even  in  a  missionary  establishment,  would 
Ije  well  dls|)osed,  still  to  preserve  its  original  connection,  as  far 
as  was  compatible  with  the  new  character,  which,  for  financial 
]>urposes,  it  had  thought  proper  to  assume.  Accordingly,  in 
the  twentieth  of  its  fundamental  rules,  it  is  provided,  that  "  a 
friendlv  intercourse  shall  be  maintained  with  other  Protestant 
Societies  engaged  in  the  same  benevolent  design  of  propa- 
gating the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ :"  the  bearing  of  which 
*'  friendly  intercourse,"  is  strikingly  exemplified  by  two  entries 
in  the  subscription  list  of  the  same  year  (1800)  of  the  Mi9- 
v«!TONARY  Society  ;  the  one  of  which  records  a  donation  of 
1051.  and  the  other  of  271.  7s.  to  the  last  named  institution, 
"  from  the  members  of  the  general  committee  of  the  Society 
FOK  Missions  to  Africa  And  the  East,"  the  title  which 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  first  assumed. 


'    *'  See  th^  irifrochidojy  Memorial,  prefixed  to  «  SennonpreacheU 
in  Londgn,  at  the/onnati<rn  ofiheMiaionari/Socicli/.  1795. 


As 
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As  far  as  our  researches  extend,  they  have  not  brought  (o 
light  any  otlier  entries  of  consolidated  contribution  ;  but,  with 
a  siiigie"  exception,  the  individual  subscriptions  of  those  foun- 
ders of  the  new  Society,  who  had  previously  become  members 
of  the  eider  one,  are  continued  ;  and  a  common  membership 
of  both  Societies  progressively  increases,  until  it  appears,  from 
a  collation  of  the  two  subscription  lists  of  the  year  1817,  that, 
in  London  alone,  more  than  sixty-live  persons  are  members  of 
both,  among-  v,hom  nineteen  are  managers  of  the  Church  Mis- 
siouary  Society,  either  as  vice-presidents,  life-governors,  an- 
nual governors,  or  couimittee-men.  And  although  we  cannot 
correctly  state  the  religious  designations  of  all  these  gentlemen, 
yet  we  know,  that  as  there  are  many  professed  churchmen  en- 
rolled in  the  dissenting  Society's  list;  so,  in  that  of  the  Chirtk 
Society,  are  to  be  found  the  names  of  several  dissenters.  It 
appears  also,  that  in  eleven  out  of  seventeen  instances  of  cha- 
rity sermons,  preached  in  the  churches  of  the  metropolis,  on 
behalf  of  the  Dissenting-  Missionary  Society,  (for  this  is  inva- 
riably a  part  of  tiie  ceremonial  observed  on  its  anniversary)  the 
preachers  have  been  selected  from  the  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety ! ! ! 

From  these,  and  various  other  acts  of  "  friendly  intercourse," 
which  might  be  mentioned,  we  feel  that  there  is  but  too  much 
reason  to  suppose,  that  the  two  Societies,  though  now  nomi- 
nally divided,  may  still  in  reality  be  but  one;  and  that  the 
same  piinciple  of  action,  which  the  dissenting  branch  of  the 
connection  continues  openly  to  avow,  may  be  common  to  both, 
and  may  constitute  the  tie  which  connects  them  indissohibly 
together.  This  principle,  as  recorded  in  every  lleport  of  the 
Dissenting  Society,  is  as  follows ;  that  the  object 

*'  Is  not  to  send  Presbytenanisni,  Independency,  or  Episcopacy, 
or  any  other  form  of  c'urch  government,  (about  which  there  may 
be  difference  of  opinion  among  serious  persons),  but  the  glorious 
Gospel  of  the  blessed  God  to  the  heathen  :  leaving  it,  as  it  ought 
to  be  loft,  to  the  minds  of  the  persons  whom  God  may  call  into  the 
fellowship  of  his  Son  from  among  them,  to  assume  to  themselves 
such  form  of  church  government,  as  to  them  shall  appear  most 
agreeable  to  the  word  of  Ggd  ! ! !" 

We  should,  we  confess,  hesitate,  before  we  admitted  it  to 
be  possible,  ti  ;;t  any  professedly  Church  Missionary  Society 
could  acknowledg-e  such  a  rule  of  action  as  this  as  defensible, 
or  even  tolerable  ;  did  ,re  not  know,  that  it  presented  no  for- 
oiidablje  objection  to  the  original  founders  of  that  Society,  who 
were  ready  to  unite  in  adopting  it,  and  even  now  support  it, 
some  by  their  subscriptions,  and  others  by  public  appeals  in 
its  favour  from  the  pulpits  of  the  Establi&hmeut. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Wilson  claims  some  credit  for  the  Society,  on  account 
of  the  modesty  and  prudence  which  characterized  its  first  for- 
mation ;  and  whatever  may  he  due  to  it  on  this  score,  we  shall 
readily  bestow.  When  it  first  ofi'ered  itself  to  tha  notice  of  the 
public,  it  not  only  recognized  the  long  estahiiohment  of  two 
venerable  Societies  withm  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  engaged 
in  a  similar  undertaking  with  that  contemplated  by  itseli ;  but 
bore  testimony  to  their  having  "  embraced  all  proper  oppuitu- 
nities  of  evangelizing  the  heathen  ;"  disclaimed  all  intention  of 
trespassing  upon  their  labours  ;  and  adopted  the  title  of  "  a 
Societ}'  for  Missions  to  Africa  and  the  East,  by  Members  of 
the  Church  of  England ;"  alfecting  to  have  found,  in  these  re- 
gions of  the  globe,  an  extensive  and  unoccupied  field  for  its 
exertions.  Under  this  unassuming  title,  it  proceeded  for  twelve 
years  ;  when,  as  if  modesty  and  humility  were  qualities  suited 
only  to  an  infant  institution,  it  suddenly  laid  claim  to  a  loftier 
character  and  name ;  its  managers  ventured  to  press  "upon 
the  consideration  of  all  the  ministers  and  other  members  of  the 
Established  Church,  that  IT  is  THE  ONLY  society  in  that 

CHURCH,  WHICH    HAS    FOR    ITS   EXCLUSIVE    OBJECT    THE 

evangelizing  of  the  HEATHEN  ;"  and  as  if  mo  re  fully  and 
explicitly  to  designate  the  high  office  which  it  had  thus  exclu- 
sively undertaken,  it  arrogated  to  itself  the  title  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society. 

When  then  Mr.  Wilson  tells  us,  that  this  is  "  the  only  insti- 
tution in  the  Church  of  England,  which  has  for  its  exclusive 
object  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  world,"  (p.  9.)  \i  will  at 
least  be  admitted,  that  he  has  not  travelled  out  of  the  record 
of  the  Society,  nor  assumed  more  for  it,  than  he  was  bound  to 
do,  by  the  letter  of  his  instructions.  But  tliough  we  may  not 
be  disposed  to  blame  an  "  accredited'  agent,  for  following  the 
directions  of  his  master,  nor  an  advocate  for  adhering  to  the 
tenour  of  his  brief;  yet,  in  neither  character  did  it  become  Mr. 
Wilson  unnecessarily  to  bring  forward  facts,  wiiich  may  injure 
the  cause  he  has  undertaken.  We  cannot  compliment  him  for 
prudence,  Avheu  we  find  him  proclaiming  to  the  world,  that 
"  the  measures  of  the  Society  were,  in  the  first  instance,  sub- 
mitted to  the  notice  of  tlie  then  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  the  Bishop  of  London,"  (p.  8);  fur  as  he  has  not 
stated  that  they  gave  these  measures  their  sanction,  we  shall 
be  inclined  to  conclude,  from  the  notorious  fact  that  the  names 
of  these  dignified  personages  do  not  appear  on  the  list  of  sub- 
scribers to  the  Society,  tliat  this  sanction  was  withheld. 

To  submit  such  a  measure  as  that  of  a  new  Missionary  So- 
ciety to  the  Metropolitan,  as  the  constitutional  guardian  and 
spiritual  father  of  that  Church,  to  which  its  members  profess- 
edly 
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ediy  belonged  ;  and  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  it 
was  to  be  formed,  was  indeed  pecuUarly  proper:  but  surely, 
having  so  done,  to  proceed  in  carrying  these  measures  into 
practice,  unless  their  approbation  was  obtained,  was  not  only 
imjiroper,  but  insultimj.  If  then  Mr.  Wilson's  silence  on  this 
imj)ortant  point  has  been  correctly  interpreted,  what  does  his 
disclosure  prove,  but  that  this  Church  Missionary  Society  has 
always  acted  upon  the  same  system  of  affected  deference,  but 
real  contempt  for  episcopal  authority,  which  it  has  lately  shewn 
at  Bath  ?  pretenduig  to  compliment  the  venerable  bench,  by 
submitting  its  plans  to  their  notice,  but  pre-determined  to  per- 
sist in  them,  whether  their  approval  was  obtained  or  refused. 

Such,  then,  was  the  "  simple  and  inoffensive  method," 
adopted  in  forming  this  Association  at  first :  its  present  mode 
of  proceeding  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Wilson. 

*'  Wllen  the  friends  of  the  Society  in  any  considerable  neigh- 
bourhood, and  especially  the  clergy  and  more  respectable  inhabit- 
ants, have  conceived  that  there  was  any  fair  opening  for  proposing 
the  Society  to  the  pious  and  benevolent  around  them,  application 
has  been  respectfully  made  to  persons  of  weight  and  consideration 
residing  in  or  near  the  place ;  and  if  the  measure  has  been  received 
with  favour,  a  meeting  has  been  calledj  some  nobleman  or  gentle- 
man in  the  vicinity  being  requested  to  act  as  chairman,  as  is  custo- 
mary on  similar  public  occasions.  The  plan  of  the  Society  has 
then  been  explained,  an  association  formed  in  its  support,  officers 

to  conduct  it  chosen,  and  subscriptions  raised."     P.  10. 

< 

What  can  be  more  plausible  than  this  statement  ?  what  more 
simple  and  inoffensive  than  such  a  line  of  conduct  ?  the  "words 
are  smoother  than  oil :"  how  unfortunate  it  is,  that  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Society  does  not  better  correspond  with  the  repre- 
sentation of  its  apologist.  Our  readers  scarcely  need  remind- 
ing, that  the  scene  at  Bath  was  rather  of  a  different  description 
from  that  to  which  Mr.  Wilson  has  introduced  them.  The 
clergy  of  Bath  and  its  neighbourhood,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, Avere  rwt  friends  to  the  Society ;  and  of  course  did  not 
conceive  that  there  teas  any  fntr  opening  for  jjroposiny  it 
to  the  pious  and  benevolent  around  thern :  application  was  in- 
deed made  respectfully  enough  to  some  persons  of  weight  and 
consideration,  residing  in  or  near  the  place  ;  even  to  the  Bishop 
of  the  diocese,  and  the  Archdeacon  resident  on  the  spot ;  but 
instead  of  "  receiving  the  measure  with  favour,"  they  deolhied 
to  give  it  their  assent  or  sanction.  What  other  noblemen  or 
gentlemen  in  the  vicinity  were  solicited  on  the  occasion,  we 
have  not  heard  ;  nor  have  the  name's  of  many  of  the  leading- 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  county  or  neighbourhood  reached 
us,  who  have  given  the  Society  either  their  personal  or  their 

pecuniary 
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pecuniary  support.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that, 
notwithstanding-  the  failure  of  all  the  encouragement,  which, 
according-  to  Mr.  Wilson,  this  Society  requires,  before  it 
can  be  induced  to  settle  in  any  particular  spot,  the  uieeting 
was  called ;  and  instead  of  the  chair  being-  taken  by  some 
jiobleman  or  gentleman  of  the  vicinity,  the  Bishop  of  ano- 
ther Diocese  was  unfortunately  persuaded  to  undertake  that 
olHce  which  the  Diocesan  had  declined. 

Hence  the  "  extraordinary  event"  which  has  impelled  Mr. 
M  ilson  to  descend  into  the  field  of  controversy,  and  to  calt 
the  Archdeacon  of  Bath  to  account  i'pr  his  ofiicial  conduct, 
in  the  very  centre  of  his  official  jurisdiction !  It  is  evident 
that  the  opinion  of  the  Archdeacon  respecting  the  conduct, 
character,  and  claims  of  the  Society  is  in  all  respects  opposed 
to  that  of  Mr.  Wilson ;  and  that  the  real  question  at  issue 
between  them,  (on  which,  though  we  hnve  now  travelled 
through  one  quarter  of  Mr.  W.'s  pamphlet  he  has  not  yet 
ventured  to  enter)  is  reduced  to  these  two  points ;  whetlier 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  is,  or  is  not  worthy  the  sup- 
port of  Churchmen ;  and  whether  the  Archdeacon,  in  his  own 
Archdeaconry,  had,  or  had  not  a  right  to  protest  against  it3 
introduction  there ' 

Upon  the  latter  topic  we  have  already  given  an  opinion, 
:|^'hich  nothing  yet  ))i-ought  forward  by  the  friends  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  has  changed  ;  but  it  will  be  proper, 
nevertheless,  briefly  tp  examine  the  grounds  upon  which  Mr. 
"^Vilspn  has  denied  the  Archdeacon's  right  of  interference. 

"  The  Archdeacon,"  says  he,  "  appears  to  found  his  claim  of 
jurisdiction  over  the  Meeting,  on  the  circumstance  of  our  Mis- 
sionary Society  being  a  Church  nf  ILn gland  Society.  He  will  not, 
indeed,  allow-,  what  he  states  to  be  its  pretensions  to  the  title ;  but 
he  obviously  assumes  his  right  of  interference  on  that  ground. 
Now  it  ig  inar^ifest,  that  the  Society  never  affected  or  pretended  to 
fepfesent  the  Church  of  England  ;  still  less  to  act  by  any  commis- 
sion or  delegation  from  that  venerable  authority.  It  neither  is, 
nor  ever  assumed,  tQ  be,  any  other  than  a  voluntary  institution, 
supported  by  the  free  contributions  of  individuals — the  title,  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  never  meant,  it  never  was  intended  to 
mean,  a  Society  supported  by  the  collective  authority  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  but  simply,  a  Society  conducted  by  members 
of  that  Church,  and  by  members  of  that  Church  only."     P.  12. 

We  conceive  that  the  Archdeacon's  view  of  the  Society 
<lid  not  difler  much,  in  this  respect,  from  that  of  its  defender. 
He  never,  doubtless,  supposed,  that  the  Society  "  pretended 
to  be  established  by  law,"  or  to  act  by  commission  or  deleg-a- 
tion  from  ecclesiastical  authorities,  or  to  represent  the  Church 

of 
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of  England  in  her   collective   capacity.     He,  we  presume, 
considered  it  to  be  a  voluntary  Institution,  established  by  no 
other  authority  than  the  will  of  private  individuals,  profess- 
ing themselves  to  be  members  of  the  Church  of  -England, 
and  assuming  a  title,  which,  by  leading  the  unwary  to  suppose 
that  all  their  associated  proceedings  would  be  "  in  conformity 
with  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  that  Church,"  might  induce 
them    the   more  readily  to  contribute    to   its  support.     He 
therefore  felt  himself  authorized    to  protest,    in   his   official 
capacity,  against  tlie  formation  of  a  Society,  within  his  spi- 
ritual jurisdiction,    imknown   to,    and   unauthorized   by  the 
established  laws  and  constituted  authorities  of  the  Church  to 
which  it  pretended  to  belong ;  and,  in  his  opinion,  subversive 
of  the  order  and  unity  which  he  was  bound  to  maintain.     If 
Mr.  Wilson  could  have  shewn  that  the   Church  Missionary 
Society,  acted  by  ecclesiastical  commission,  and  that  it  was 
supported  by  the  collective  authority  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, he  would  have  thus  produced  a   formidable  objection 
against  the  validity  of   the   Archdeacon's   Protest;  but  his 
admission  that  the  Society  possessed,  and  pretended  to  no 
such  character,  seems  to  us  to  concede  the  right  and  the 
jiecessity  of  Archdeaconal  interference.     If  indeed  the  line 
pf  argument  which  he  has  adopted  can  prove  any  thing,  it  will 
prove  too  much ;  for  it  will  set  aside  the  right  of  the  Arch- 
deacon to  interfere  in  any  case. 

Church  Institutions  can  only  be  of  two  kinds,  those  which 
are  authorized  by  some  public  act  of  the  Church,  in  her  col- 
lective capacity,  and  those  which  are  formed  by  the  voluntary 
association  of  her  members.  If  an  ecclesiastical  officer  has 
no  right  to  protest  against  the  latter,  however  injurious  he 
may  deem  their  proceedings,  because  they  are  the  voluntary 
creation  of  individuals,  and  therefore  exempt  from  his  juris- 
diction, assuredly  he  has  no  right  to  object  to  the  former, 
which  have  been  sanctioned  by  an  authority  superior  to  his 
own. 

The  positions  laid  down  by  Mr.  Wilson  as  he  proceeds  in 
his  argument,  are  these  ;  that  the  wisdom  of  the  Church  has 
left  all  matters  of  voluntary  charity  to  the  decision  of  private 
conscience  and  feeling ;  and  that  the  sanction  of  the  civil 
power  superseded  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  Archr 
deacon. 

To  the  first  of  these  positions  Mr.  Carwithen  has  replied 
somewhat  at  length ;  and  has  shewn  that  the  Church,  in 
various  cases,  has  interfered  to  direct  and  legulate  the  private 
charity  of  Jier  members.  But  even  were  it  admitted,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  Mr.  Wilson  is  correct  in  his 
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statement,  it  can  be  of  no  service  to  his  cause  ;  for  this  is  not 
.a  question  respecting  the  private  charity  of  individuals,  but 
the  formation  and  conduct  of  a  public  body,  assuming  to 
itself  the  right  of  sending  out  labourers  into  the  vineyard  of 
Christ,  of  determining  v/ho  shall  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
Heathen,  and  of  erecting  itself  into  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal 
to  judge  of  the  conduct  of  its  clerical  agents;  who  are  made 
responsible  for  their  oIHciol  exertions,  not  to  Episcopal 
authority,  but  to  a  lay  Committee.  AV  hat  analogy  such  a 
Society  bears  to  mere  private  charity,  or  how  it  can  be  justi- 
fied in  its  proceedings  by  any  presumed  or  admitted  rights  of 
the  individual  members  of  the  Church  to  disti'ibute  their  pri- 
vate alms,  according  to  their  ov.n  conscience  and  discretion, 
Mr.  Wilson  has  yet  to  shew.  His  second  position,  that  the 
meeting  was  held  under  the  sanction  of  the  civil  power,  and 
therefore  the  Archdeacon  had  no  right  to  interfere,  is  ahnost 
too  preposterous  to  retjuire  notice.  Strange  indeed,  and  de- 
fenceless would  be  the  condition  of  the  Established  Church 
of  this  country,  if  the  complaisance  of  a  local  magistrate, 
in  granting  the  use  of  a  public  room  for  an  assumed  charit- 
able purpose,  could  give  the  sanction  of  the  civil  power  to 
any  measures  which  the  assembled  individuals  might  adopt, 
however  injurious  to  her  character,  her  doctrine,  and  her 
discipline:  stranger  still,  if,  by  merely  throwing  open  the 
doors  of  Jiis  Guildhall,  the  Mayor  of  Bath  could  in  a  moment, 
deprive  the  Archdeacon  of  all  controul  over  the  members  of 
the  Church  in  matters  purely  ecclesiastical,  and  convert  even 
his  Protest  against  the  meditated  proceedings  into  "  a 
breach  of  the  peace."  These  however  are  the  grounds,  on 
which  Mr.  Wilson  has  ventured  to  oiye.sentence  against  the 

... 

Archdeacon's  official  right  of  interference,  in  the   following 
decided  lanouasje ; 

**  The  question  then  recurs,  what  is  the  authority  of  this  Pro- 
test of  the  Archdeacon  of  Bath  ?  None  whatever.  He  appears 
to  have  had  no  more  right  to  assume  any  jurisdiction  over  this 
peaceable  and  lawful  meeting  of  benevolent  individuals,  for  a  sim- 
ple and  legitimate  object  of  charily,  than  he  would  have  had,  to 
interrupt  an  assembly  convened  for  planing  a  bridge  or  projecting 
an  hospital :  he  might,  in  fact,  almost  as  v/ell  have  advanced  a  claim 
of  right  to  enter  the  private  abode  of  individuals,  in  order  to 
regulate  the  detail  of  personal  beneficence."     P.  19. 

As  however  he  cannot  expect  to  be  permitted  thus  to  pass 
judgment  in  liis  ovn'u  cause,  or  to  infer  that  no  other  reply  can 
be  given  to  his  questions,  because  he  will  furnish  none;  \^e 
will  now  bring  before  our  readers  the  answer  which  he  has 
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received  horn  Mr.  Wliitehead.     He  first  states,  cle&riy,  and 
trub;,  the  oincial  and  canonical  jurisdiction  of  an  Arciideicoii 
of  OTc  Church  ;  sliewing  that,  as  the  Bishop's  vice«^erent,  he 
poss-'sses,  within  his  Archdeaconry,  the  same  legal  coiitroyi, 
thf;  same  ri;i;hts  of  giving;  an  Opinion  of  oflicial  Avei^ht,  con- 
t'cvuinj;  matters,  adeoting-  the  spiritual  and  temporal  wellare 
of  the  V'lmrch,  as  the  Bishop  possesses  within  hi.-^  Diocese; 
mu!  that,  this  right  of  ecclesiastical  superintendance  extends 
to  all  powevs  connected  with  the  good  order  and  discipline  of 
the  Chureii,  to  the  cognizance  of  doctrinal  error,  or  breacii 
of  external!  discipline;  as   well   as  scandalons  immoralities, 
v.lielher    inipntahle    to     individuals,    or    associations,    even 
tlion<;h  formed  for  le<;al  oltjecls,  if  otYending  against  the  dis- 
cipline aud  eslalilished  usages  of  the  Chnrch.     lie  then  pro- 
ceeds tins ;  '  ■     ,  , 

"  Here  then  is  a  wide  range  of  power  of  controul  notoriously 
pnssL'Siicd  by  the  Archi-diaconal  office,  in  general  matters  of 
Chui-c:''!  discipline  and  doctrine  ;  and  surely  then  the  Archdeacon 
may,  wilhout  usurpation,  or  any  '  outrage  on  the  rights  of  private 
judgmeiit,'  declare  an  official  opinion  in  a  public  assembly  of 
niumbers  of  the  Church,  upon  the  propriety  or  impro;)riety  of 
proceedings  intimately  connected  with  its  credit  and  welfare.  I 
tiiink  it  inust  be  acknowledged  from  a  consideration  of  his 
admitted  duties  and  powers,  that  he  is  the  legal  guardian  of  the 
ri'ihts  and  respectability  of  the  Church  within  his  jurisdiction;  and 
therefore  nothing,  which,  in  his  opinion,  tends  to  affect  those 
rights,  and  tliat  respectability,  within  the  same  limits,  can  or  ought 
to  be,  foreign  to  the  cognizance,  at  least,  of  his  official  opinion. 

♦«  A  civil  magistrate,  Sir,  would  not  do  his  duty  at  any  time,  if 
he  allowed  a  political  meeting  of  persons  professing  a  respect  for 
our  civil  estuhlishments,  but  whose  real  designs  and  proceedings 
he  mig'iit  conceive  to  be  prejudicial  to  them,  to  be  held  at  his  very 
doors,""  without  attending  and  protesting  in  his  magisterial  capacity 
against  it.  Under  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  1  apprehend  he 
would  be  absolutely  bound  so  to  act.  Yet  the  local  civil  magis- 
trate has  very  little*  more  controul  generally  over  disaffection  to  the 
vState,  than  die  Archdeacon  has  over  disaffection  to  the  Church. 
Overt  acts  might  be  equally  noticed  by  both.  One  is  i;n  eccle- 
siastical, the  other  a  civil  guardian.  And  as  the  one  knows,  from 
experience,  that  sedition  is  never  carried  on  so  successfully,  as 
under  the  cloak  of  attachment  to  the  State,  so  the  other  equally 
well  knows,  that  sectarianism,  never  works  so  surely,  as  under  the 
profession  of  attachment  to  the  Church.  Both  require,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  subtlety  of  their  disguises,  the  greater  vigilance  to 
detect  and  counteract  them. 

*'  liut  Sir,  you  seem  to  think,  that  when  people  f  »rm  voluntary 
associations  of  charity,  they  may  do  what  they  please.  This  ni- 
tiecd  would  be  a  convenient  doctrine  for  a  multitude  of  suspiciou.s 
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philanthropists  amongst  us.  They  would  only  have  to  say  with 
you,  '  the  wisdom  of  ,Church'  and  State  has  left  these  matters  '  to 
the  decision  of  private  consciences  and  feelings,'  and  then  it  would 
depend  upon  the  bent  of  those  private  consciences  and  feelings, 
whether  or  not  their  charity  should  be  administered  in  a  way  lios- 
tile  to  all  our  most  valuable  public  interests.  This,  Sir,  will  never 
do.  All  public  associations,  wliether  charitable  or  otherwise,  must 
submit  to  the  interference  and  controul  of  the  constituted  autho-. 
rities,  whenever  their  proceedings  appear  to  tend  to  public  niis- 
cliief.  If  this  right  of  interference,  in  the  case  of  the  Church,  be 
taken  from  its  provincial  superintendants,  their  offices,  as  far  as 
they  are  protections  to  its  unity,  good  order,  and  purity  of  doc- 
trine, might,  without  any  public  detriment,  be  immediately  abo- 
lished. 

"  There  must  then  necessarily  exist  this  right  of  the  inter- 
ference of  official  injunction  and  opinion,  in  all  cases  of  irregu- 
larity committed  by  members  of  the  Church  in  matters  of  Church 
concernment,  and  which  do  not  fall  strictly  within  that,  for  which 
you  say  your  Society  entertains  a  conscientious  respect,  ihe  '  pro- 
vince of  ecclesiastical  enactment;'  and  if  the  Archdeacon  of  Bath, 
conscientiously  believed  your  late  meeting  to  have  been  one  of 
these  cases,  then  it  follows,  that  he  could  not  conscientiously  and 
honestly  have  abstained  from  publicly  delivering  his  official  Protest 
against  it.  This  conclusion,  which  no  one  will  be  hardy  enough 
to  controvert,  places  his  conduct  out  of  the  reach  of  any  charge, 
except  that  of  error  of  judgment,  and  this  charge  must  stand  or 
fall  with  evtry  individual,  according  to  the  opinion  he  entertains 
of  the  formation,  conduct,  and  tendency  of  your  late  meeting. 
These  points  will  all  be  brought  prominently  forward  in  the  consi- 
deration of  your  remaining  numerous  char'jes  atrainst  the  Arch- 
tieacon.  In  the  mean  time  I  may  observe,  that  the  formation  of 
your  Society  at  Bath,  independently,  I  may  say  in  spite  of,  the 
refusal  of  all  regular  official  sanction;  its  intended  formation  before 
that  sanction  was  eveo  solicited  ;  its  notorious  approval  by  the  dis- 
senting sects  ;  the  suspicious  importation,  in  its  support,  of  itinerant 
secretaries,  together  with  the  indecent  interference  of  clergy  of 
other  dioceses,  in  default  of  adequate  clerical  patronage  within  our 
own,  constitute  altogether  a  strong  a  priori  case  against  you.'* 
(Whitehead's  Letter,  p.  6.) 

Mr.  Wilson,  presuming-  that  he  has  clearly  shewn  that  the 
Archdeacon  has  "  mistaken  the  nature  of  his  authority," 
infers  from  thence,  that  "  liis  other  assumptions  will  naturally 
be  e(jually  erroneous."  P.  15.  This  is  rather  a  summary  mode 
of  dispensing  justice  to  the  dignitary,  whose  conduct  he  has 
undertaken  to  canvass ;  and  deserves  no  further  reply  than 
this ;  that,  as  he  has  coriqAelely  failed  in  niaking^  out  one 
case  of  error,  it  is  also  natural  that  his  subsequent  attempts 
should  he  equally  unsuccessful.     But  tlie  grave  and  impor- 
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"tant  question  at  issue  is  not  to  be  decided  by  sucli  flippant 
remarks  on  either  side.  Mr.  Wilson's^  failures  have  been 
carefully  detected,  and  accurately  recorded  by  his  anta- 
gonists ;  and  though  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  particula- 
rize them  oil,  we  may  confidently  refer  our  readers  to  the 
different  publications  referred  to,  in  the  title  of  the  present 
article,  for  proof  of  the  fact.  We  must  however  remind  the 
admirers  of  Mr.  Wilson's  "  Defence,"  that  the  irregularity 
charsed  aeainst  the  establishment  of  this  Association,  was  not 
grounded  merely  upon  the  absence  of  the  majority  of  the 
clergy  ;  but  upon  the  known  fact,  a  fact  of  which  Mr.  W. 
could  scarcely  have  been  ignorant,  that  this  absence  was 
occasioned  by  their  disapprobation  of  the  measure.  Mr. 
Wilson  knew,  that  the  Bishop,  the  x\rchcleacon,  and  the 
Rectors  of  Eatli  and  Walcot  had  been  applied  to,  in  vain,  to 
sanction  the  meeting ;  he  knew,  that,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, the  clergy  present  were  brought  from  other  dioceses  ; 
how  then  could  he  venture  even  to  insuiuate,  that  the 
absence,  the  marked  absence  of  the  neighbouring  clerg),  was 
merely  accidental.  "  Is  this"  says  the  energetic  author  of 
,the  "  Reply,"  "  fa,ir  warfare  ?  Is  it  decorous  ?  Is  it,  I  had 
almost  asked  honest f  Mr.  Wilson  is  unwilling  to  allow  that 
this  Institution  affected  to  be  a  Church  Jfiociety,  notwith- 
standing its  title  ;  and  he  positively  denies  that,  "  strictly 
speaking,"  the  assembly  at  Eath  in  its  support  was  '■  a  reli- 
gious meeting  of  any  kind."  We  take  leave  to  differ  from 
him  on  both  points  :  a  Society  consisting  of  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  can  never  be  exempt  from  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Church,  if  its  avowed  object  be  of  a  religious 
nature ;  and  what  object  can  be  more  properly  so  accounted, 
than  that  of  proselyting  the  heathen  world  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Gospel  ?  Hov/  then  will  he  be  able  to  shew,  that  it  was 
regular  to  form  such  a  society,  in  a  place  where  all  the  lead- 
ing clergy  had  openly  objected  to  the  measure  ;  and  those 
who  had  not  been  applied  to,  expressed  their  opinion  in  a 
manner  almost  equally  significant,  by  staying  away  from  tlie 
meeting".  The  mode  indeed  which  was  adopted  was  mode- 
rate and  delicate ;  so  moderate,  and  so  delicate,  that  Mr. 
W.  imagines  he  can  explain  it  away ;  and  loudly  calls  upon 
the  Archdeacon  "  to  produce  his  authority,  for  employing 
the  names  of  his  venerable  Diocesan,  and  of  the  vast  majo- 
rity of-  the  Clergy."     P.  16. 


<( 


ThuB,"  says  the  author  of  the  Reply,  "  does  delicacy  on 
our  part  beget  defamation  on  theirs.  The  Archdeacon's  best  and 
most  lionourable  authority,  to  the  conviction  of  every  impartial 
person,  is  already  before  tlie  public,  in  the  approbation  evinced  of 
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his  conduct  by  those  who  had  the  best  means  of  appreciating  the 
motives  of  it.  Nothing  however  is  considered  as  lost  in  the  long 
run,  on  the  part  of  the  Missionary  Society,  by  these  attempts, 
fruitless  as  they  raay  sometimes  turn  out,  to  sov/  the  seeds  of  dis- 
sention  among  their  established  brethren.  It  is  a  part  of  their 
original  plan,  and  has  not  been  without  its  utility."  Reply,  p.  24-. 

Mr.  Wilson  assures  us,  that  "  the  opinion"  which  the 
Archdeacon  "  seems  to  entertain,  that  the  proposal  of  a 
Missionary  Association  at  Bath,  went  to  impose  the  measure 
on  the  Clergy,  is  altogether  destitute  of  foundation."  P.  15. 
It  may  be  so,  and  Mr.  Wilson  may  be  right  in  imputing  such 
an  opinion  to  the  Arclideacon  ;  but  we  do  not  find  it  on  the 
record:  and  without  the  help  of  Mr.  V/.'s  comment  we 
should  never  have  supposed  that  any  part  of  the  Address  was 
intended  to  convey  such  an  idea.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
opinion  of  the  Archdeacon,  we  hesitate  not  to  express  our 
own,  that  this  attempt  was  an  imposition,  and  a  grievous 
imposition  on  the  feelings  and  authority  of  the  Clergy,  though 
not  on  their  purses;  and  they  who  have  seen  such  an  irre- 
gular and  injurious  association  formed  among  their  parish- 
ioners, in  defiance  of  their  wishes,  and  to  the  manifest  dimi- 
nution of  their  parochial  influence,  will  be  little  comforted  by 
the  certainty,  that  its  supporters  have  not  yet  the  power  td 
demand  their  contributions,  or  to  force  their  concurrence 
under  pains  and  penalties. 


Art.  yil.     Memoirs  of  the    Court  of  Queen   Elizabeth, 
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iVlEMGlR-WRTTiNG  is  a  most  agreeable  branch  of  literature, 
and  if  well  executed,  is  likely,  for  many  reasons,  to  be  of  all 
others  the  most  attractive ;  it  contains  food  for  every  taste, 
from  the  philosopher  and  politician,  to  the  mere  amateur  of 
magazines  and  the curiosity-mongering  lounger;  ii'om  the  most 
precise  antiquarian,  to  the  fairest  noveio-sentimenlalist.  For 
ourselves,  grave  as  we  are,  and  occupied  by  far  heavier  cares, 
we  can  yet  reinember  the  delight  with  which  we  first  were  in- 
troduced to  those  treasures  of  minor  history,  in  which  our 
neighbours,  the  French,  are  £o  enviably  abundant ;  the  eager- 
ness with  which  we  devoured  the  rambling  and  digressive,  btit 
artless,  simple,  and  autlientic,  relations,  of  Philippe  de  Corn- 
mines  ;  the  smile  of  no  ill-natured  wonderment  which  his  pro- 
digies sometimes)  excited,  "  Comment  aucuus  estinierent  que 
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le  S.  Esprit  deseendit  sur  la  tente  de  Roy  d'Angleterre  en 
espece  de  pigeon  blanc,"  or,  what  an  Englisiinuiu  perhaps  will 
be  less  inchned  to  believe,  "  Comment  le  Roy  de  France  est 
mieux  servi  et  secouru  de  ses  subjects  que  nul  autre  Prince  du 
mond  ;"  in  his  turn  too,  we  confess,  that  we  have  looked  at  the 
curious,  though  licentious,  Brantome,  who  wo  i'ear  has  pre- 
sented too  faithful  a  picture  of  the  profligate  courts  in  which  he 
lived  so  familiarly ;  of  Sully  no  praise  can  be  too  great,  nor  was 
there  any  source  from  wliicb,we  could  have  deri\cd  so  many 
and  such  authentic  particulars  ol'  a  reign,  conipiicated  from  its 
intrigues,  and  interesting  trom  its  extraordinary  revolutions; 
not  to  enunierate  the  endless  similar  writers  who  have  aiforded 
us  pleasure  :  we  cannot  omit  the  high-minded  and  unfortunate 
Madame  de  Montpensicr,  and  the  unprincipled  and  turbulent 
de  Esta  ;  e'cich  in  their  separate  province  is  invaluable, and  we 
may  look  in  vain  through  the  whole  range  of  hterature,  for  such 
vivid  portraits  of  manners  and  character.-;,  as  the}  have  sketched. 
Eut  as  it  is  coni'essedly  from  minute  traits,  and  scarcely  visi- 
ble shades  of  dilference,  from  individualities,  if  wc  may  so  ex- 
press ourselves,  that  this  kind  of  writing  derives  its  principal, 
if  not  its  entire  value,  one  of  the  fii-st  requisites  for  a  Memoir- 
writer,  is  such  access  to  the  persons  whom  he  describes,  as  shall 
leave  no  doubt  of  his  authenticity;  if  his  portraits  are  not 
original,  they  cannot  expect  to  find  their  price  in  the  market, 
and  the  mere  copy  of  a  copy  is  likely  to  remain  for  ever  on  the 
easel  of  the  artist.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  a  work  of  in- 
terest and  of  inibrmation  may  be  produced  by  selections  from 
unedited  papers,  and  a  diligent  compilation  from  manuscript 
documents;  it  may  elucidate  obscure  passages  of  history,  it  may 
solve  doubts,  and  remove  difiiculties,  but  it  never  can  arrive  at 
the  living- and  vigorous  spirit  of  a  contemporary  memoir;  the 
freshness  and  fidelity  of  personal  communication,  the  more  than 
dramatic  air  assumed  by  a  work,  in  which  the  narrator  himself 
was  a  partaker  of  the  scenes  he  describes,  and  tlie  other  actors, 
not  creatures  of  imagination,  but  of  real  flesh  and  blood.  To  us 
small  persons,  there  is  something  peculiarly  agreeable  in  an 
adjnission  to  the  privacy  of  the  great;  we  like  to  see  a  prince 
in  his  night-gown  and  slippers,  and  though  a  hero  may  cease  to 
be  a  hero  to  his  valet  de  chambre,  we  would  rather  have  ten 
words  relative  to  him  from  his  valet  de  chambre  at  the  moment, 
than  a  thousand  hearsay  traditions  two  generations  after- 
wards. 

With  these  impressicns,  we  are  by  no  means  surprized  or 
disappointed  that  Miss  Aikin  has  done  so  little,  our  only  regret 
is  that  she  has  attempted  any  thing  of  this  kind  at  all;  for  ii 
was  scarcely  possible  not  to  iiiil  in  tliis  course,  and  we  see  no 
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reason  why  in  another  she  might  not  have  succeeded.  It  is 
evident  that  her  work  is  the  result  of  extensive  reading-  and 
considerable  labour,  and  tlie  eliect  produced  by  it  is  certaiidy 
very  disproportionate  to  eitber ;  it  is  not  particular  enough  tor 
a  chronicle,  it  is  not  lofty  enough  for  a  history  ;  as  a  colltctiou 
of  anecdotes  it  wants  spirit,  as  a  narration  it  wants  continuity  ; 
by  moulding-  her  original  authorities  into  her  own  turms,  and 
modernizing  the  quaint  but  expressive  langtiage  of  the  EUza- 
bethan  writers,  into  a  style  at  onee  feeble  and  inflated,  she  has 
destroyed  the  character  of  her  work,  the  varnish  has  spoiled  the 
picture,  and  her  book  resembles  a  lath  and  plaister  Gothic 
villa,  in  which  propriety  of  architecture  is  sacrihced  to  internal 
domestic  convenience,  where  massive  buttresses  are  crowned 
with  fantastic  verandahs,  and  what  at  the  first  glance  lookt 
like  an  oratory,  turns  out,  on  closer  inspection,  to  be  a 
boudoir. 

The  divorce  and  death  of  her  mother,  after  the  sliort  lived 
and  dearly  bought  aggrandizement,  to  which  the  capricious 
passion  of  Henry  had  exalted  her,  threw  Elizabeth,  even  ia 
her  infancy,  a  sport  to  the  utmost  mnlice  of  ibrtune ;  disin- 
herited and  illegitimatised,  she  had  not  even  the  consolation  of 
neglect;  for  she  was  too  dangerous,  from  her  birth,  and  Iter  equi- 
vocal pretensions  to  the  succession,  not  to  be  an  object  of 
suspicion,  to  all  who  were  immediately  connected  with  the 
crown.  iStrype,  in  his  memorial,  has  recorded  some  curious 
particulars  of  lier  education,  in  a  letter  from  Lady  Bryan,  her 
governess,  to  the  secretary,  Cromwell.  This  notable  duenna  is 
in  great  distress  about  her  young  pupil's  wardrobe,  and  not, 
as  it  appears,  without  considerable  reason ;  lor  her  Grace  has 
"  neither  gown,  nor  kirtle,  nor  petticoat,  nor  no  manner  of 
linen,  nor  ibresmocks,  nor  kerchiefs,  nor  sleeves,  nor  na'ib, 
nor  body  stitchets,  nor  mufflers,  nor  biggins."  \^e  do  not 
pretend  to  have  a  very  clear  understanding  of  all  these  vest- 
ments, but  we  are  well  aware,  that  some  of  them  at  least  are 
very  important  and  necessary  articles  in  a  lady's  dress,  and  we 
.should  be  sorry  to  see  any  future  princess  of  England  without 
her  petticoat  or  her  fbresmock  ;  it  seems  too,  that  "  Mr. 
iSheeton  would  have  my  lady  Elizabeth  to  dine  and  eup  every 
day  at  the  board  of  estate,"  but  lady  Bryan  very  wisely  detej- 
mines,  that  "  it  is  not  meet  for  a  child  of  her  age  to  keep  such 
rule  yet,  for  there  she  shall  see  divers  meats  and  fruits  aud 
wine,  which  it  would  be  hard  for  me  to  restrain  her  Grace  iVoni 
it ;"  she  complains  also,  that  if  she  sits  at  table  si:e  cannot 
correct  her,  and  that  she  i.s  too  young  yet  to  correct  greath; ; 
and,  in  conclusion,  requests  that  she  may  be  indulged  with 
"  a  mess  of  meat  and  a  good  dish  or  two,  (and  with  the  ;iOver- 
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ness's  proper  notions  of  children's  diet,  these  last  must  have 
been  for  hert^eli")  at  licr  own  lodging." 

The  dfeath  of  lier  father,  in  J547,  placed  Elizabeth  iindep 
the  protecti'jn  and  superintendance  of  tlie  Queen  Dowager, 
now  married  to  Thomas  Seymour,  the  Lord  Admiral,  u  man 
in  the  prime  of  life,  w  ith  a  captivating-  person,  and  most  uncon- 
trolled aniijition.  Eveji  in  the  life-time  of  Katharine,  he  had 
profited  much  by  his  freedom  of  access  to  the  young- princess, 
who  was  domesiicated  under  his  roof;  and  some  very  indeco- 
rous scenes  are  related  to  ha-ve  taken  place,  iu  the  presence  of 
the  Queen  herself,  who  on  one  occasion  held  the  hands  of  Eliza- 
beth while  Seymour  amused  himself  with  cutting  her  gown  to 
shreds,  and  on  another,  promoted  a  violent  romping  scene  be^ 
twecn  them,  before  the  Princess  was  out  of  bed.  Elizabeth  at 
this  period  was  only  in  her  fourteenth  year,  and  appears  to 
have  repelled  his  gross  presumptions  with  a  dignity  much  be- 
yond her  age,  and  already  to  have  manifested  that  spirit,  un- 
tameable  by  man,  which  characterized  her  alter  life.  On  the 
demiise  of  Katharine  it  is  clear,  that  the  Lord  Admiral  more 
openly  aspired  to  the  hand  of  the  Princess,  but  the  evidence 
which  at  his  trial  was  produced  before  a  court,  little  inclined  to 
favor  her  cause,  or  to  conceal  any  impropriety  of  conduct 
which  might  come  to  their  knowledge,  effectually  removed 
every  suspicion  of  levity  from  the  reputation  of  the  unprotected 
Elizabeth  ;  a  circumstance  not  a  little  to  her  credit,  when  Me 
call  to  mind  how  closely  she  was  assailed,  and  how  trea- 
cherously betrayed,  by  those  who  ought  to  have  been  her 
guardians.  Tlie  fall  of  Seymour,  however,  doubtless  afforded 
her  a  useful  lesson,  and  during  the  remainder  of  her  brother's 
reijin,  she  seems   to  have  conducted  herself  with  redoubled 


caution 


Under  the  guidance  of  the  celebrated  and  learned  Roger 
Asoham,  she  nO'V  pursued  her  studies  with  unwearied  dili- 
gence, and,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  a  most  abundant  Imrvest : 
"she  spoke  French  and  Italian  like  English,  Latin  with 
fluency,  propriety,  aiid  judgement,  and  Greek  frequently, 
willingly,  and  moderately  well."  Her  hand-writing,  whether 
in  the  Cireek  or  Roman  character,  was  extremely  elegant,  and 
of  this  we  are  still  i.ble  to  fbini  a  correct  estimate  from  some 
beautiful  MSS.  preserved  in  the  Bodleian.  In  music  she  was 
a  consideraljle  proficient,  although  this  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  a  favorite  amusement.  She  read  with  her  ])receptor  the 
whole  oi  Cicero  and  a  great  part  of  Livy,  the  New  Testament 
in  the  original,  Sophocles,  and  some  select  orations  of  Isocrates, 
Ks;cerpta  from  St.  Cyprian  and  other  Fathers,  and  the  "  Com- 
raonJPlace*"  of  Melancthon  ;  all  this  appears  to  have  been  done 
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within  two  years,  and  it  is  a  catalogue  of  labours  at  which  we 
think  most  Seventh-tbrm  school-boys  and  literary  ladies  will 
with  some  reason  stand  aghast.  But  she  was  not  the  only 
female  of  her  time  distinguished  by  the  solidity  and  extent  of 
her  attainments;  the  excellent  and  lamented  Lady  Jane  Grey 
is  frequently  mentioned  by  Ascham  with  deserved  eulogium  ; 
on  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  the  Marquess  ol"  Dorset,  at  Broad- 
gate,  in  Leicestershire,  he  found  her  reading  the  Phwdo  of 
Plato,  and,  to  his  extreme  surprise,  she  possessed  the  power 
of  speaking  and  writing  Greek  as  easily  as  she  read  it,  although 
she  was  not  yet  filleen  years  of  age ;  the  reason  which  she 
assigned  for  her  extraordinary  progress  is  odd  enough,  and  we 
do  not  know  that  we  should  recommend  parents  of  our  own 
days  to  force  the  intellects  of  their  children  by  a  similar  pro- 
cess, much  as  we  should  like  to  see  the  rising  generation  skilled 
in  something  more  than  accomplishments. 

*'  For  when  I  am  in  presence  either  of  father  or  mother,  whether 
I  speak,  keep  silence,  sit,  stand,  or  go ;  eat,  drink,  be  merry  or  sad, 
be  sewing,  playing,  dancing,  or  doing  any  thing  else,  I  must  do  it, 
as  it  were,  in  such  weight,  measure,  and  number,  even  so  perfectly, 
as  God  made  the  world,  or  else  I  am  so  sharply  taunted,  so  cruelly 
threatened,  yea  presently  soraetimes  with  pinches,  nips,  and  bobs, 
and  other  ways  which  I  will  not  name,  for  the  honour  I  bear  them, 
so  without  measure  misordered,  that  I  think  myself  in  hell,  till  time 
come  that  I  must  go  to  Mr.  Elmer,  who  teacheth  me  so  gently,  so 
pleasantly,  with  such  fair  allurements  to  learning,  that  i  think  all 
the  time  nothing  while  I  am  with  him.  And  when  I  am  called 
from  him  I  fall  on  weeping,  because  whatsoever  else  I  do  but  learn- 
ing, is  full  of  grief,  trouble,  fear,  and  whole  misliking  unto  me. 
And  thus  my  book  hath  been  so  much  my  pleasure,  and  bringeth 
daily  to  me  more  pleasure  and  more,  that  in  respect  of  it,  all  other 
pleasures,  in  very  deed,  be  but  trifles  and  troubles  unto  me." 
Vol.  1.  p.  97. 

But  more  turbulent  times  v»'ere  at  hand,  and  the  Muses,  on 
the  accession  of  the  bigoted  and  bloody  Mary,  were  no  longer 
to  protect  either  of  their  votaries.  We  could  have  wished  that 
Miss  Aikin  had  delayed,  a  little,  on  the  pathetic  catastrophe  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey  ;  it  is  a  thrice-told  tale  indeed,  but  it  is  one 
which,  decies  repeiita,  must  still  call  forth  our  interest  and  our 
commiseration;  it  is  one  of  the  prominent  faults  of  these 
volumes,  that  they  pass  lightly  over  the  most  striking  events, 
because  they  have  been  most  frequently  related;  but  v>'e  should 
be  little  inclined  to  forgive  that  historian  of  our  own  times,  who 
should  transfer  Buonaparte  at  one  jujnp  Irom  Corsica  to  St. 
Helena  without  noticing  his  intermediate  aggrandizement, 
because  it  vra*  the  most  remarkable  period  of  his  life.     Our 
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principal  quarrel  with  Miss  Aikin  is,  that  she  has  oniilled 
many  triiles  wliich  would  derive  interest  from  their  connection 
with  great  e\ents,  and  inserted  niany  an  isolated  circumslance 
which  possesses  no  interest  at  all,  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
it  is  a  trifle. 

On  Wyatt's  rebellion  Elizabeth  was  conimittpd  to  the 
Tower,  but  her  spirit  was  unbroken.  The  nobleman  to  whose 
custody  she  was  intrusted,  appears  to  have  acted  with  studied 
insolence  to  his  royal  prisoner. 

♦'  On  reaching  her  melancholy  place  of  destination,  she  long  re- 
fused to  land  at  Traitors'-gate  ;  and  when  the  uncourtcous  nobleman 
declared  *'  that  she  should  not  choose,''  offering  her  however,  at  the 
same  time,  his  cloak  to  protect  her  from  the  rain,  she  retained 
enough  of  her  high  spirit  to  put  it  iVom  her  "  with  a  good  dash." 
As  si)e  set  her  foot  on  the  ill-omened  stairs,,  she  said,  "  Here 
landeth  as  true  a  subject,  being  a  prisoner,  as  ever  landed  at  these 
stairs;  and  before  thee,  O  God !  I  speak  it,  having  no  other  friends 
but  thee  alone,"     Vol.  I.  p.  Hi. 

After  Lady  Jane  Grey's  execution,  Mary,  unwilling'  wholly 
to  liberate  her  sister,  adopted  an  expedient  much  in  use  in 
those  times,  that  of  committing  her  to  the  care  of  seme  person.*?, 
who  should  be  responsi'.jle  for  her  safe  keeping-,  either  at  their 
own  houses  or  at  one  of  the  royal  residences ;  the  gaolers 
selected  on  the  present  occasion  were  Lord  Williams  of  Thame, 
and  Sir  Henry  EeJdingfield,  cajjtain  of  the  guard.  We  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  illegal  atrocities  which  characterized 
this  reign,  from  the  lively  icars  Elizabeth  expressed,  when 
informed  of  her  comparative  freedom. 

"  The  unfortunate  prisoner  conceived  neither  hope  nor  comfort 
from  this  approaching  change  in  her  situation,  nor  probably  was  it 
designed  that  she  should ;  for  intimidation  seems  still  to  have 
formed  an  tssential  feature  in  the  policy  of  her  relentless  enemie?.' 
Sir  Henry  Beddingficld  entered  th^  Tower  at  the  head  of  a  hundred 
of  his  men ;  and  Elizabeth,  struck  with  the  unexpected  flight, 
could  not  forbear  inquiring  with  dismay,  whether  the  Lady  Jane's 
scaffold  were  removed  ?  On  being  informed  that  it  was,  she 
received  some  comfort,  but  this  was  not  of  long  duration ;  for 
soon  a  frightful  rumour  reached  her,  that  she  was  to  be  carried 
away  by  this  captain  and  his  soldiers  no  one  knew  whither.  She 
sent  immediately  for  Lord  Chandos,  constable  of  the  Tower,  whose 
humanity  and  courtesy  had  led  him  to  soften  as  much  as  possible 
the  hardships  of  her  situation,  though  at  the  hazard  of  incurring 
the  indignation  of  the  court;  and  closel}'  questioning  him,  he  at 
length  plainly  told  her,  that  there  was  no  help  for  it,  orders  wcrii 
given,  and  slie  must  be  consigned  to  Beddinglield's  care  to  be  car- 
ried, as  he  believed,  to  Woodstock.     An.\ious  and  alarmed,  she 
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ROW  asked  of  her  attendants,  what  khid  of  mim  this  Bcddingfield 
was;  and  whether,  if  the  murdering  of  her  were  secretly  com- 
mitted to  him,  his  conscience  would  allow  him  to  see  it  executed  ? 
None  about  her  could  give  a  satisfactory  answer,  for  he  was  a 
stranger  to  them  all ;  but  they  bade  her  trust  in  (lod,  that  such 
wickedness  should  not  be  perpetrated  against  her. 

"  At  length,  on  May  19th,  after  a  close  imprisonment  of  three 
months,  she  was  brought  out  of  the  Tower  under  the  conduct  of 
Beddingneld  and  his  troop  ;  and  on  the  evening  of  tlie  same  day 
found  herself  at  Richmond  Palace,  where  her  sister  then  kept  her 
court.  She  was  still  treated  in  all  respects  like  a  captive;  tlie 
manners  of  Beddingfield  were  harsh  and  insolent ;  and  such  terror 
did  she  conceive  from  the  appearances  around  her,  that  sending  for 
her  genlleman-usher,  she  desired  him  and  the  rest  of  her  officers 
to  pray  for  her ;  *  For  this  night,'  said  she,  '  1  think  to  die.'  " 
Vol.  I.  p.  171. 

Whatever  might  be  Philip's  motives,  and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  make  us  believe  that  they  partook  of  any  thing-  good 
or  generous,  it  is  certain  that  Elizabeth  was  indebted  to  his 
intercession,  for  her  eomplete  liberation  not  very  long-  after  his 
nuptials  with  Mary.  Hatfield  v^as  fi^ed  upon  as  Ler  abode, 
and  there,  with  some,  but  by  no  means  frequent,  intercourse 
with  the  court,  her  hoius  seem  to  have  passed  in  study  and 
retirement.  Her  faithful  partizan,  L'lr  Thomas  Pope,  some- 
times relieved  her  solitude  by  ingenious  devices,  and  an 
entertainment,  which,  on  one  occasion,  he  oliered  her  at 
Enfield  Ciiace,  must  have  been  highly  suitable  to  the  temper 
of  the  Princess,  and  the  romantic  miiinificence  of  the  age. 
She  was  invited  to  hunt  the  hart,  and  we  read  of  ladies  in 
white  satin,  ambling-  palfreys,  yeomen  clad  in  green,  and 
archers  in  scarlet  boots  and  yello\v  caps,  with  gilded  bows. 
Elizabeth  herself  was  presented  with  "  a  silver-headed  arrow, 
winged  with  peacocks  feathers  ;"  and  tlie  buck,  of  which  she 
condescended  to  "  take  the  say"  slain  by  so  splendid  a  wea- 
pon, from  so  fair  ajiand,  must,  without  dou])t,  have  rejoiced 
in  his  death-wofind,  ijjse  capi  voluit,  nor  was  the  Queen  at 
this  time  behind  hand  in  hospitality ;  she  was  pleased  to  ask 
her  sister  to  Richmond.  The  barge  which  carried  the 
princely  guest  from  Somerset  House,  was  quite  as  gaudy  as 
tlie  present  royal  yacht,  and  was  arrayed  in  all  that  artificial 
flowers,  green  sarcenet,  and  blossoms  of  gold  could  bestow 
of  magnificence.  At  Richmond  we  find  a  great  deal  of  rus- 
set damask,  blue  embroidered  satin,  cloth  of  silver,  green 
feathers,  and  pomegranate  trees  of  confectionary  work, 
bearing  the  arms  of  Spain.  All  this  hollow  shew  of  recon- 
ciliation was.  DO  doubt  most  agreeable  to  the  Princess,  who 
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liad  the  lusty  bolts  of  the  Tower  still  grating  in  her  ears,  and 
the  auto's  da  fe  of  Smithfield,  even  at  the  moment,  blazing 
before  her  eyes. 

Elizabeth  had  already  refused  the  hands  of  the  Prince  of 
Denmark,  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  ;  but  she  was  clearly  a 
good  match,  and  in  such  cases,  the  rejection  of  old  suitors 
only  increases  the  avidity  of  new  ones.  The  King  of  Sweden 
accordingly  solicited  herr  alliance  for  his  son  Eric,  a  young 
gentleman,  if  vv-e  may  trust  his  father's  opinion  of  him,  of 
extreme  ill-temper,  and  very  eccentric  conduct.  He  wai 
chasse  a  (jraml  couj)  de  jyl^  without  hesitation,  nor  a  little  to 
the  astonishment  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  who  seems  to  have 
thought  (but  he  was  manifestly  wrong)  that  it  was  "  only 
maidenly  shamefacedness,  and  that  her  Grace  v.ould  be  right 
well  content  to  marry." 

At  length  in  1558  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne ;  and 
assuredly,  none  who  hafe  swayed  the  sceptre  of  England,  not 
excepting  our  present  revered  and  lamented  monaich,  ever 
assumed  the  regal  autliority  under  more  favourable  auspices. 
Her  predecessor  was  a  hateful  tyrant,  hostile  to  both  the 
civil  and  religions  liberties  which  were  now  springing  froai 
their  cradle.  The  new  Queen  had  all  the  popularity  which 
undeserved  oppression  under  the  former  reign,  and  a  promise 
of  better  things  from  her  own  personal  qualities,  could  afford. 
Bohun  thus  describes  her — 

'<  Shevvas  a  lady  of  great  beauty,  of  decent  stature,  and  of  an 
excellent  shape.  In  her  youth  slie  was  adorned  with  a  more  than 
usual  maiden  modesty ;  her  skin  was  of  pure  white,  and  her  hair 
of  a  yellow  colour  ;  her  eyes  were  beautiful  and  lively.  In  short, 
her  v/hole  bony  was  well  made,  and  her  face  was  adorned  with  a 
wonderful  and  sweet  beauty  and  majesty.  This  beauty  lasted  tiil 
her  middle  age,  though  it  declined*."    Vol.  I.  p.  231. 

Her  accession  was  hailed  by  all  ranks  with  more  than  com- 
mon demonstrations  of  rejoicing.  Pageants  and  shews  innu- 
merable awaited  her  at  lier  entry  into  London,  and  her  coro- 
nation. All  the  pedantry  and  theology  of  the  age  was  lavishly 
exhibited  in  splendid  dumb  shew  and  magnificent  puppetry. 
The  four  cardinal  virtues,  the  eight  beatitudes,  Tin>e,  Truth, 
Ignorance  and  Superstition,  respectively  addressed  her;  she 
herself  was  pourtrayed  alternately  us  Deborah  and  l^linerva, 
and  to  sum  up  all,  the  Recorder  of  London  heading  the  city 
companies,  and  escorted  by  those  two  griesly  personages  Gog 
and  Magog,  at  the  end  of  Cheapside  presented  her  with  a 


*'  *  Bohua's  '  Character  of  Queen  Elizabeth.' " 
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rich  and  ample  purse,  containing  a  thousand  marks  of  gold. 
Her  Majesty,  as  we  may  easily  believe,  received  it  with  both 
hands,  and  answered  his  harangue  "  marvellous  pithily." 

Her  new  honours  revived  the  ardour  of  her  former  lovers, 
and  ambassadors  poured  in  both  from  Sweden  and  i>enniark. 
They  were  received  with  much  pomp — amused  with  much  art 
—and  dismissed  with  no  hope.  The  Queen,  in  the  mean 
time,  was  occupied  in  gaining  the  heiirts  of  her  subjects,  by 
frequent  exhibitions  of  herself  in  public  ;  one  of  the  cheapest 
arts  by  which  popularity  can  be  won.  Her  equipage  some- 
times was  rather  whimsical,  and  not  much  according  with  the 
occasion  that  led  her  out.  In  a  visit  to  the  dissolved  priory 
of  St.  Mary  Spittle  in  Bishopsgate-street,  to  hear  a  Sermon 
at  its  cross,  in  company  with  the  Lord  Major  -and  Aldermen, 
to  the  great  edification  of  these  worthy  citizens,  she  was 
attended,  as  Stow  informs  us,  by  a  thousand  men  in  harness 
with  shirts  of  mail,  and  corselets  and  morice  pikes,  and  ten 
great  pieces,  carried  through  tlie  city  unto  the  court,  with 
drums  and  trumpets  sounding,  and  two  morice  dancings,  and 
in  a  cart  two  ivliite  hears.  The  Due  de  Montmorenci,  one 
of  a  mission,  composed  of  noblemen  of  the  highest  rank  from 
the  court  of  France,  alter  a  goodly  banquet  was  presented 
with  a  bull  bait,  and  received,  at  Ins  audience  of  leave,  a  pre- 
sent of  linglish  mastiffs,  as  a  to.ken  of  especial  favour.  The 
Queen  to  be  sure,  on  her  part,  admitted  equally  strange  gifts  ; 
lier  old  suitor  Eric,  not  yet  disheartened,  had  sent,  as  a  love- 
token,  eighteen  large  piebald  horses.  Whether  on  this  occa- 
sion or  some  other  we  know  not,  but  the  common  opinion 
ran  so  much  in  favour  of  the  Swedish  Prince.'s  success,  that 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  issue  an  edict  to  prevent  any  pro- 
fanation of  the  maiden  Queen's  portrait,  by  too  close  a  juxta- 
position with  that  of  any  filthy  man.  This  curious  state 
paper  is  in  tlie  ibllowing  lorm. 

"  Whereas  certain  bookbinders  and  stationers  did  utter  certain 
papers  wherein  were  printed  the  face  of  her  Majesty  and  the  King 
of  Sweden  ;  although  her  Majesty  was  not  niiscontented  that  either 
her  own  face  or  that  of  this  King  should  be  pourtrayed ;  yet  to  be 
joined  in  the  same  paper  with  him  or  any  other  Prince  who  was 
known  to  have  made  request  for  marriage  to  her,  was  what  she 
could  not  allow."     Vol.  I.  p.  346. 

Her  sac^e  ministers  had  as  much  to  do,  to  guard  against  the 
witcheries  of  the  foul  fiend,  as  of  the  little  god.  Among  the 
Burleigh  papers  there  is  still  extant  a  minute  of  council,  in 
the  hand-writing  of  Cecil,  couched  in  the  terms  below. 

We  think  it  very  convenient  that  your  Majesty's  apparel,  and 
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specially  all  manner  of  things  that  shall  touch  any  part  of  your 
Majesty's  body  bare,  be  circumspectly  looked  unto ;  and  that  no 
person  be  permitted  to  come  near  it,  but  such  as  have  the  trust  and 
charge  thereof. 

"  Item.  That  no  manner  of  perfume  either  in  apparel  or  sleeves, 
gloves  or  such  like,  or  otherwise  that  shall  be  appointed  for  your 
Majesty's  savor,  be  presented  by  any  stranger  or  other  person,  but 
that  the  same  be  corrected  by  some  other  fume. 

**  Item.  That  no  foreign  meat  or  dishes  being  dressed  out  of 
your  Majesty's  court,  be  brought  to  your  food,  without  assured 
knowledge  from  whom  the  same  cometh ;  and  that  no  use  be  hud 
hereof. 

**  Item.  That  it  may  please  your  Majesty  to  take  the  advice  o\ 
your  physician  for  the  receiving  weekly  twice  some  preservative 
'  contra  pestem  et  venena,'  as  there  be  many  good  things  '  tt 
salutaria.' 

"  Item.  It  may  please  your  Majesty  to  give  order  who  shall  take 
the  charge  of  the  back  doors  to  your  chamberers  chamber,  where 
landresses,  tailors,  wardrobers,  and  the  like,  use  to  come ;  and 
that  the  same  doors  be  duly  attended  upon,  as  becometh,  and  not 
to  stand  open  but  upon  necessity."     Vol.  I.  p.  34'4'. 

Elizabeth's  anti-matrimonial  prejudices  extended,  most  un- 
fairly, through  the  whole  circle  of  lier  court.  The  certain 
consequence  of  a  marriage  was  the  immediate  loss  of  the 
Sovereign's  favour.  When  Lady  Katharine  Grey  allied  her- 
self to  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  both  parties  were  committed  to 
tiie  Tower  forthwith.  All  lords,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  who 
were  privy  to  their  loves,  were  strictly  examined  ;  nor  was 
the  Queen's  indignation  appeased,  without  subjecting  this 
unfortunate  pair  to  a  tyrannical  imprisonment  of  nine  years, 
and  a  star-chamber  fine  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds.  On 
Leicester's  marriage  with  the  Countess  of  Essex,  her  pro- 
ceedings were  equally  despotic,  but  somewhat  more  excus- 
able, tor  her  vanity  had  received  a  blow,  from  which  it  never 
completely  recovered  ;  the  dearest  of  her  friends — the  chiei'of 
licr  liivourites — the  most  devoted  of  her  admirers — the  most 
obliged  of  her  servants,  that  he  should  separate  himself  from 
her  love  by  a  tie  not  to  be  broken !  W  e  agree  with  Miss 
Aikin  that  she  i'elt  the  injury  "  like  a  weak,  disappointed' 
woman  ;"  but  so  also  she  resented  it;  ibr  it  was  due  to  the 
inviolable  dignity  of  "  a  Queen  and  a  Tudor"  to  be  above  the 

Setty  jealousies  of  a  love-lorn  and  deserted  maiden.  But 
Lobert  Cary,  afterwards  Earl  of  Monmouth,  affords  the  most 
curious  example  of  her  inveterate  hatred  of  lawful  matri- 
mony. Being  a  younger  brother,  he  thought  himself  lucky  in 
.securing  the  alfections  of  a  widow,  possessed  of  five  hundred 
pounds  a  yeur^  and  some  ready  money.     The  Queen  however 

was 
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was  so  much  oiTeaded,  that  he  found  it  expedient  to  withdra\r 
from  Court  for  more  than  a  year.  Basine.^s  then  calling  him 
to  London,  in  order  to  propitiate  his  roydl  mistress,  he  ap- 
peared  on  her  day  in  the  Tilt  Yard,  in  the  character  of  "  a 
forsaken  Knight  who  had  vowed  solitariness,"  and  presented 
her  with  a  gilt  wliich  cost  h.im  more  than  four  hundred  pounds. 
■She  received  his  offering-,  but  took  no  notice  of  his  presence. 

"  It  iiappened  soon  after,  that  the  King  of  Scots  sent  to  Gary's 
elder  brother,  then  ^larshal  of  Berwick,  to  be<r  that  he  wouUl 
wait  upon  him  to  receive  a  secret  message  which  he  wanted  to 
transmit  to  the  Queen.  The  marshal  wrote  to  his  father  to  inquire 
her  Majesty's  pleasure  in  the  matter.  She  did  not  choose  that  he 
should  stir  oat  of  Berwick ;  but  '  knowing,  though  she  would  not 
know  it,'  that  Robert  Cary  v/as  in  court,  she  said  at  length  to 
Lord  Ilunsdon,  '  1  i)ear  your  fine  son  that  has  married  lately  so 
worthily  is  hereabouts ;  send  him  if  you  will  to  know  the  King's 
pleasure.'  His  Lordship  answered,  that  he  knew  he  would  be 
happy  to  obey  her  commands.  *  No,'  said  she,  '  do  you  bid  him 
go,  for  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.'  Robert  Cary^  thought  it 
hard  to  be  sent  off  without  first  seeing  the  Queen  ;  *  Sir,'  said  he 
to  his  father,  who  urged  his  going,  *  if  she  be  on  such  hard  termc 
with  me,  I  had  need  be  wary  what  I  do.  If  I  go  to  the  King 
without  her  licence,  it  were  in  her  power  to  hang  me  at  my  return, 
and  that,  for  any  thing  1  see,  it  were  iil  trusting  her.'  Lord 
Hunsdon  *  merrily'  told  the  Queen  what  he  said,  '  If  the  gentle- 
man be  so  distrustful,'  she  answered,  *  let  the  secretary  make  a 
safe-conduct  to  go  and  come,  and  1  will  sign  it.'  On  his  retura 
with  letters  from  James,  Robert  Cary  hastened  to  court,  and  en- 
tered the  presence-chamber  splashed  and  dirty  as  he  was ;  but  not 
finding  the  Queen  there.  Lord  Hunsdon  went  to  her  to  announce 
his  son's  aiTival.  She  desired  hin)  to  receive  the  letter,  or  message, 
and  bring  it  to  her.  But  the  y^oung  gentleman  knew  the  court 
and  the  Queen  too  well  to  consent  to  give  up  his  dispatches  evea 
to  his  father;  he  insisted  on  dehvering  them  himself,  and  at  length, 
with  much  difficulty  eaincd  admission. 

"  The  first  encounter  was,  as  he  expresses  it,  *  stormy  and  ter- 
rible,' which  he  passed  over  with  silence;  but  when  the  Queen  had 
*  said  her  pleasure'  of  himself  and  his  wife,  he  made  her  a  courtly 
excuse ;  with  which  she  was  so  well  appeased,  that  she  at  length 
assured  him  all  was  forgiven  and  forgotten,  and  received  him  into 
her  wonted  favour.  After  this  liappv  conclusion  of  an  adventure 
so  perilous  to  a  courtier  of  Elizabeth,  Cary  returned  to  Carlisle; 
and  his  father's  death  soon  occurring,  he  had  orders  to  take  upoa 
himself  the  government  of  Berwick  till  furtlier  orders.  In  this 
situation  he  remained  a  year  without  salary;  impairing  much  hi» 
small  estate,  and  unable  to  obtain  from  court  either  an  allowance, 
or  leave  of  absence  to  enable  him  to  solicit  one  in  person.  At 
length,  necessity  rendering  him  bold,  he   resolved  to  hazard  th© 
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step  of  going  up  without  permission.  On  his  arrival,  liowever, 
neither  Secretary  Cecil,  nor  CA'en'l^is  own  brother  would  venture 
to  introduce  hi«i  to  the  Queen's  presence,  but  advised  him  to 
hasten  back  before  his  absence  should  be  known,  for  fear  of  her 
anger.  At  last,  as  he  stood  sorrovyuiliy  pondering  on  his  case,  a 
gentlennan  of  the  chamber,  touched  with  pity,  undertook  to  men- 
tion his  arrival  to  lier  Majesty  in  a  v/ay  which  should  not  displease 
her  :  and  he  opened  the  case  by  telling  her,  that  she  was  more 
beholden  to  the  love  and  service  of  one  man  than  of  many  whom 
she  favoured  more.  This  excited  her  curiosity  ;  and  on  her  asking 
who  this  person  might  be,  he  answered  that  it  was  Robert  Gary, 
who,  unable  longer  to  bear  his  absence  from  her  sight,  had  posted 
up  to  kiss  her  hand  and  instantly  return.  She  sent  for  him 
directly,  received  him  with  greater  favour  than  ever,  allowed  him 
after  the  interview  to  lead  her  out  by  the  hand,  which  seemed  to 
his  brother  and  the  secretary  nothing  less  than  a  miracle;  and 
what  was  more,  granted  him  hve  hundred  pounds  immediately,  a 
patent  of  the  wardenry  of  the  east  marches,  and  a  renewal  of  his 
grant  of  Norham-castle."     Vol.  II,  p.  315. 

We  have  not  room  to  notice  the  royal  progresses ;  and  in- 
deed by  robbing  them  of  the  circumstantial  particularity  with 
which  they  arc  detailed  in  Nichols's  most  entertaining-  work, 
we  should   deprive  them  of  all  their  interest :  for  the  same 
reasons  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  a  book  which  is  in  every 
body's  hands,  Sir  James  Melvel's  Memoirs,  for  the  manoeuvres 
which  that  diplomatist  of  Cupid  exercised  in  behalf  of  Duke 
Casemir.      Elizabeth's  jealousy   of   the    unfortunate    Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  is  there  depicted  in  the  most  lively  colours. 
To  the  tragedy  of  this  unhappy  Princess  Miss  Aikin  has  by 
no  means  done  justice.     Whatever- were  her  errors,  nay,  her 
crimes  (if  we  must  admit  v.hat  we  are  most  willing  to  tleny, 
and  what  we  consider  itir  from  proved  against  her)  Elizabeth 
ought  not  to  have  been  tlie  avenger.   Pity,  as  a  woman,  should 
have  tanght  her  forgiveness.     Policy,  as  a  monarch,  should 
have  Ibrbidden  the  trial   and  execution  of  a  sister  Queen. 
ller  dissimulation  both  before   and  after  the  deed  of  blood 
enhances  the  atrocity.     The  baseness  with  wJiich  she  sought 
to  shift  the  load   of  guilt  from  herself  to  her  minor  instru- 
ments; the  falsehood,  with  whicdi  she  protested  her  innocence 
to  the  King  of  Scots,  of  the  tragical  accident  of  liis  mother's 
death ;  her  cruelty   to .  Davison — her  mockery  of  mourning, 
all  complete  the  foul  tale  of  ber  dishonour.     We  recollect  no 
page  of  our  hist<>ry  which  we  are  more  anicious  to  tear  away 
than  that  which  for  ever  records  this   blot  upon  a  reign  of 
glory. 

Another  transaction,  v/hich  adds  no  lustre  to  tlie  memory 'of 
Eliziibeth,is  the  protracted  arid  capricious  negotiation  of  mar- 
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riage,  vvhich  she  entered  into  witli  the  duke  of  Anjou :  this,  of 
all  tiie  many  propositions  tiiat  had  been  made  to  her,  was  the 
most  opposed  to  popular  feeling,  and  the  real  ijiterests  of  her 
country ;  and  it  was  the  only  one  which  she  seemed  to  enter- 
tain with  eagerness,  and  in  which  she  expressed  a  '^  great  mis- 
liking"  of  all  opposition.  As  the  champion  of  Protestantism, 
it  could  liitle  he  her  policy  to  unite  herself  in  any  way  to 
.France,  stiil  reeking  with  the  blood  of  St.  Bartholomew's :  but 
a  connexion  v/ith  the  son  of  the  execrable  Katharine,  himself 
a  bigoted  Papist,  and  a  treacherous  inassacrer,  was  abhorrent 
to  every  g{)od  feeling.  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  manly  remon- 
strance, perliaps  saved  her  irom  these  odious  nuptials ;  for  the 
inclination  which  EHzabeth  had  to  them,  is  evident  in  every 
step  of  the  discussion.  The  duke's  personal  attentions  during 
the  lirst  visit  which  he  paid  in  England,  were  in  the  highest  de- 
gree agreeable;  and  the  subsequent  reception  of  the  French 
king's  embassy,  in  1581,  must  have  tended  very  materially  to 
confinn  l>is  hopes  :  while  her  ministers  were  engaged  in  draw- 
ing up  the  marriage  articles,  her  younger  courtiers  prepared  a 
splendid  exhibition  or  triumph,  many  particulars  of  which  ara 
characteristic  of  the  times.  The  attack  of  the  castle  of  Per- 
fect Beauty,  by  a  boy  dressed  in  red  and  white,  the  colours  of 
desire,  reminds  us  of  a  similar  pageant  represented  at  the  nup- 
tials of  Camacho,  in  Don  Quixote.  We  very  much  prefer 
cannons  charged  "  with  sweet  powder  and  sweet  water,  most 
odoriferous  and  pleasant,"  to  any  compound  of  "  villainous 
salt-petre ;"  and  we  should  have  had  much  pleasure  in  seeing 
the  personifications  of  Adam  and  Eve,  by  Sir  Thomas  Perrof, 
and  Anthony  Cook,  the  latter  (we  are  not  told  which  of  our 
parents  he  represented)  having  "  hair  hung  all  down  his  hel- 
met." The  specimen  which  Hollinshed  has  preserved  of  one 
of  the  speeches,  we  admit  to  be  somewhat  tedious ;  it  is  a  de- 
scription of  the  four  sons  of  Sir  Francis  Knolles,  whom,  a  mas- 
querader,  habited  as  Mercury,  declares  to  be  "  legitimate  sons 
of  despair ;  brethren  to  hard  mishap,  suckled  with  sighs,  and 
swathed  up  in  sorrow,  weaned  in  woe,  and  dry-nursed  by  de^ 
sire,  long  time  fostered  with  favoux-able  countenance,  and  fed 
with  sweet  fancies ;  but  now  of  late,  alas^  wholly  given  over  to 
grief,  and  disgraced  by  disdain,"  &c.  Such  was  the  court 
stile,  or  euphuism,  which  the  singularly  affected  work  of  the 
famous  Lilly  had  then  grafted  upon  simple  English.  But  see 
how  all  this  ended  after  the  duke's  second  visit,  when,  with  all 
the  impatience  of  an  accepted  lover,  he  flew  to  the  arms  of  his 
wayward  mistress. 

**  He  was  welcomed  with  all  the  demonstrations  of  satisfaction 
which  could  revive  or  confirm  the  hopes  of  a  suitor ;  every  mark  of 

I  i  honour. 
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honour,  every  pledge  of  afFection,  was  publicly  conferred  upon  liim  ; 
and  the  queen,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  splendid  festival  on  the  anni- 
versary of  her  coronation,  even  went  so  far  as  to  place  on  his  finger 
il  ring  drawn  from  her  own.  This  passed  in  sight  of  the  whole  as- 
sembled court,  who  naturally  regarded  the  action  as  a  kind  of 
betrothraent ;  and  the  long  suspense  being  apparently  ended,  the 
feelings  of  every  party  broke  forth  without  re&traint  or  disguise. 

**  Some  rejoiced;  more  grieved  or  wondered ;  Leicester,  Hatton, 
and  Walsingham  loudly  exclaimed,  that  ruin  impended  over  the 
church,  the  country,  and  the  queen.  The  ladies  of  the  court 
alarmed  and  agitated  their  mistress  by  tears,  cries,  and  lamenta- 
tions. A  sleepless  and  miserable  night  was  passed  by  the  queen, 
amid  her  disconsolate  handmaids  :  the  next  morning  she  sent  for 
Anjou,  and  held  with  him  a  long  private  conversation  ;  after  which 
he  retired  to  his  chamber,  and  hastily  throwing  from  him,  but  as 
quickly  resuming,  the  ring  which  she  had  given  him,  uttered  many 
reproaches  against  the  levity  of  women  and  the  fickleness  of  island- 
ers."    Vol.  ii.  p.  98. 

Of  the  motives  which  induced  Elizabeth  to  practise  all  these 
refinements  of  coquetry,  it  is  impossible  now  to  judge  ;  what- 
ever they  might  be,  they  reflect  little  credit  either  on  her  good 
sense  or  her  good  feeling. 

Of  the  internal  administration  of  tlie  country,  we  may  form 
some  estimate,  from  the  barbarous  treatment  of  poor  Stubbs. 
Tliis  gentleman,  a  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and   previously 
of  Benet  College,   Cambridge,  where   he  had   obtained  the 
friendship  of  our  immortal  Spenser,  had  published  a  little  work 
against  the  projected  marriage,  entitled,  "  The  discovery  of  a 
gaping  gulph,  wherein  England  is  like  to  be  swallowed  by  ano- 
ther French  marriage,   if  the  Lord  forbid  not  the  banns,  by 
letting  her  see  the  sin  and  punishment  thereof."     Against  this 
boek,  a  furious  proclamation  was  issued  ;  all  the  copies  were 
seized  and  burnt,  and  the  author  condenmed  to  the  cruel  pu- 
nishment of  an^putation  of  the  right  hand;  a  sentence  executed 
with  great  inhumcnitVy  and  submitted  to  with  much  fortitude. 
A  paper  too  is  still  preserved  under  the  title  of  "  a  declaration 
of  the  favourable  dealing  of  her   Majesty's   commissioners, 
appointed  for  the  examination  of  certain  traitors ;  ard  of  tor- 
lures  unjustly  reported  to  be  done  upon  them  for  matters  Of 
religion."     When  we  recollect  that  torture,  even  at  this  pe- 
liod,  v.as  absolutely  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land,  we  both 
shudder  and  blush  at  such  a  defence  of  government  abomina- 
tions.    We  ai-e  told,  tl.at  Campion,  the  principal  offender, 
(and  Ave  require  no  favour  for  him,  all  we  ask  is  legal  justice) 
-shSiS,  most  "  chariially  used  in  the  tower;  for  he  was  never  so 
racked,  but  that  he  w  as  presently  able  to  walk  and  to  write ; 
and  did  ixLmediatelv  write,  and  subscribe  all  his  confessions.'' 

That 
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That  Briant,  who,  from  starvation,  ate  the  clay  out  of  the 
walls,  and  drank  the  droppings  of  the  ioof  of  his  prison,  did 
so  by  his  oun  fault ;  for  he  was  told  he  should  have  no  food 
till  he  consented  to  criminate  himself,  by  giving  a  specimen  of 
his  hand-writing.  Such  was  the  liberty  of  the  subject  under 
the  rule  of  the  glorious  queen  Bess. 

But  on  proper  occasions,  Elizabeth  was  a  firat-rate  actor  of 
royalty :  we  will  not  wrong  her  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  it  was 
an  assumed  feeling  which  dictated  her  memonble  speech  when 
the  shot  struck  her  barge  on  the  Thames,  and  some  one  ex- 
pressed an  opinion,  that  it  had  been  aimed  at  the  queen  her- 
self. "  I  will  believe  nothing,"  she  cried,  "  of  my  subjects, 
that  parents  would  not  believe  of  their  children."  Her  whole 
deportment  on  tlie  approach  of  the  Armada,  was  worthy  of  her 
exalted  station :  she  knew  that  she  had  "  but  the  body  of  a 
•weak  and  feeble  woman,  but  she  had  the  heart  of  a  king,  and 
of  a  king  of  England,  too  ;  and  she  thought  foul  scorn  that 
Parma,  or  3pai«^  or  any  prince  of  Europe,  should  dare  to  in- 
vade the  borders  of  her  realms."  Nor  were  traits  of  private 
hei'oi.sm  wanting  on  this  great  occasion  ;  the  spirit  of  the  coun- 
try was  roused  to  the  highest  pitch  of  animalion;  and  from  the 
lioble  Id  the  peasant,  personal  service,  and  family  treasure, 
were  placed  at  the  command  of  the  prince.  After  the  first 
dispersion  of  the  Spanish  fleet  by  storm,  orders  were  issued  to 
lay  up  some  of  tlie  largest  English  ships.  But  Lord  Howard, 
of  Effingham,  like  the  Nelson  of  our  own  days,  knew  when  it 
was  the  duty  of  a  sailor  to  disobey  ;  and  he  requested  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  retain  them  at  his  oivn  expence,  rather 
than  the  safety  of  the  country  should  be  risked  by  their  dis- 
missal. We  may  add  another  striking  instance,  of  the  lofty 
tone,  which  Elizabeth  always  assumed  in  her  intercourse  witli 
foreign  powers.  The  Poles  had  sent  an  ambassador  to  com- 
plain of  some  maritime  violation  of  neutral  rights.  Speed 
thus  describes  her  reply  to  the  harangue  of  "the  plenipo- 
tentiary. 

"  She  thus  lion-like  rising-,  daunled  the  malapert  orator  no  less 
with  her  stately  port  and  (naje;:fical  deoorture,  than  with  the  tart- 
ness of  her  princely  checks  :  and  turning  to  the  train  of  her  attend- 
ants, thus  said,  '  God's  death,  my  lords,'  (for  that  was  her  oath 
ever  in  anger),  ♦  I  have  been  inforced  this  day  to  scour  up  my  old 
Latin,  that  hath  lain  lonj?  in  rusting  '  The  same  author  mentions, 
that  the  king  ofDenmaik  having  by  his  ambassador  oft'ered  to  medi- 
ate between  England  and  Spain,  the  queen  declined  the  overture, 
adding  '  I  would  have  lie  king  of  Denmark,  and  all  princes,  chris- 
tian and  heathen,  to  know,  that  England  hath  no  need  to  crave 
peace ;  nof  myself  endured  one  hour's  fear  since  1  attained  the 

1  i  2  crown 
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crown  thereof,  being  guarded  with  so  valiant  and  faithful  sub- 
jects."*    Vol.  ii.  p.  398. 

When  angry,  however,  her  majesty  was  not  veiy  chary  of 
hard  languaj^e:  her  letter  to  the  poor  bishop,  beginning 
"  Proud  Pre!at«,"  is  known  by  every  body:  and  in  another  to 
^"the  kii  g  of  Stpts.  among  the  Salisbury  MSS.  she  taxes  him 
with  "  infamous  devices,  which  will  plunge  him  into  the  whirl- 
pool of  bottomless  discredit;"  and  bids  liim  look  to  himself; 
for  "  without  large  amends,  she  will  not  slupper  up  such  in- 
dignities." These  are  foul  words  to  any  correspondent ;  but 
what  are  they  to  one,  whom  she  heartily  wished  to  deprive  of 
his  inheritance,  after  cutting  bis  mother's  head  off. 

We  will  not  be  guilty  of  injustice  to  Miss  Aikin,  by  attempt- 
ing to  abridge  her  well-arranged  history  of  the  Earl  of  Essex ; 
it  is  by  far  Uie  best  part  of  her  work,  and  we  refer  our  readers 
to  it  with  a  good  conscience.  We  smiled  at  hearing  that  the 
queen,  during  his  illness,  on  his  disgrace  after  his  return  from 
Ireland,  as  a  mark  of  awakening  favour.  "  sent  Dr.  James  to 
him  with  some  hrotk  ,•"  it  was  a  princely  present  to  a  dying 
friend  :  but  we  think  her  answer  to  his  expressions  of  contri- 
tion, extremely  appropriate  :  when  he  declared  that  it  was  his 
intention,  with  Nebuchodnosor,  to  make  his  habitation  with 
the  beasts  of  the  field,  to  eat  hay  like  an  ox,  and  to  be  wet  witil 
the  dews  of  heaven,  until  it  should  please  the  queen  to  restore 
him;  she  contented  herself  with  declaring  her  unfeigned  satis- 
faction to  find  him  in  so  proper  a  frame  of  mind  ;  that  he  was 
an  ungovernable  beast,  and  to  be  brought  under  management, 
must  be  stinted  in  provender.  '  The  catastrophe  of  this  tragi- 
comedy is  heart-sickening :  Elizabeth  had  toyed  and  wantoned 
with  his  allegiance :  she  had  so  mingled  the  woman  with  the 
queen,  that  her  unhappy  fiavourite  knew  not  in  which  charac- 
t(jr  to  approach  her  ;  and  to  the  last  moment  he  cherished  a 
belief,  that  he  had  incurred  the  resentment  of  a  mistress,  not 
the  vengeance  of  a  throne :  with  an  intensity  of  selfishness, 
scarcely  to  be  believed,  she  toyed  with  his  loyalty,  till  be  i'au- 
cied,  that  by  a  shew  of  rebellion,  he  might  force  her,  "  nothing 
loth,"  to  his  views;  and  that  she  wanted  httle  but  a  iair  ex- 
f;as§  to  gratity  his  uttermost  ambition.  He  wus  fatally  de- 
ceived. Elizabeth  had  all  the  hghtness,  but  none  of  the  ten- 
derness, of  her  sex  :  her  regrets  after  his  death,  partake  more 
of  the  fi.erccress  of  selt-accusation,  than  the  softer  qualities  of 
sorrow.  Sir  John  Harrington  describes  her  as  "  quite  dis- 
favoured, unattired,  and  wasted ;"  frowning  on  her  ladies,  anii 
sending  sharp  messages  to  her  courties,  always  keeping  a. 
sword  by  ner  table,  walking  much  in  her  privy  chamber,  stamp-, 
ing  with  her  feet  at  ill  news,  and  thrusting  her  rusty  sword  at 
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times  ijQto  the  arras  in  great  ra^e.  Without  pving  nmch 
credit  to  the  traditionary  story  of  the  ring,  which  Osborn  has 
preserved,  it  is  not  difticult  to  account  lor  her  nielunchoiy  ; 
and  it  >vas  but  retributive  justice,  if  she  really  died  a  victim 
to  ^  broken  heart. 

A  few  notices  of  the  literature  of  the  time,  are  scattered  up 
and  down  these  vohanes ;  but  Miss  Aikin  seems  to  have  been 
deterred  from  entering  more  largely  into  this  subject,  by  a 
knowledge  of  Dr-  Drake's  work.     She  need   not  have  been 
alVaid,  it  is  a  harvest  which   may  admit  more  than  one  la- 
bourer :  there  is  a  tnagnum  opus  connected  with  it,  of  whose 
progress  we,  in  common  with  every  other  luver  of  the  best 
English  writing,   shall    rejoice  to   hear  more  :   we   allude  to 
Archdeacon    Nares's   projected   Elizabethan   Dictionary:   we 
most  sincerely  trust  it  may  soon  fmd  its  way  to  public  view. 
?«liss  Aikin  has  given  an  able  analysis  of  that  extraordinary 
poem,  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates.     In  Sackville's  part  pf  it, 
there  is  so  much  of  the  terror  of  Dante,   and  tlie  chastened 
beauty  of  Virgil,  that  we  can  scarcely  persuade  ourselves  that 
the  same  pen  has  produced  Gorboduc.     Our  readers  may  be 
amused  to  hear,  that  a  forgotten  versifier,  Kelston,  traced  the 
pedigree  of  Edward  VI.  through  two  and  thirty  generations, 
to  Osiris,   king  of  Egypt ;  and  that  Chapman,  in  bis  '*  May- 
day,'   defines  an  accomplished  scholar  to  be  one  who  has  read 
Marcus  Aurelius,  Gesta  Romanorum,  and  the  Mirror  of  Ma- 
gistrates.    Puttenham*s  Art  of  English  Poesy,  is  a  iair  spe- 
cimen of  the  state  oi"  criticism,  when  "  vulgar  makers"  did  not 
abound  so  much  as  in  our  own  days.    We  have  not  the  volume 
by  us;  but  we  presume  the  following  insinuation  against  the 
purity  oi'  a  great  man's  muse,  may  be  removed  by  the  change 
of  a  sJnj^le  letter.     "  For  dirty  and  amorous  ode,  1  find  Six 
Walter  Raleigh's  vein,  most  lotty,  insolent,  and  passionate." 
(Qy-.  ditty  0     Among  the  rhetorical  figures,  which  this  author 
enumerates  as  belonging  to  ornament,  the  three  following  are 
classed  under  the  head  of  derision :  *'  The  fleering  frump,  the 
broad  flout,  and  the  privy  nip."     And  he  gives  us  the  tru.e 
meaning  of  a  word,  which  we  had  sought  in  vain  from  other 
sources.     A  "  prince's  pelf,"  he  says,  is  tt)0  low  an  expression 
for  poetry;  for  " pef  signifies  properly  the  scraps  or  shreds 
of  tailors  or  skinners."     Gammar  G  Krton's  JVeedle  is  so  exceU 
lent  an  early  comedy,  that  we  wish  Miss  Aikin  had  cited  som^ 
of  its  more  laughable  passages,  instead  of  Gascoign's  Lullaby, 
not  the  best  among  his  tedious  trifles.     Of  Shafespeare,  we 
have  said  so  much  lately,  that  we  forbear  at  present  to  add 
more ;  and  indeed  there  is  another  reasou,  Mi*s  Aikija  has 
given  us  nothing  new  to  say. 

The 
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The  S|n.ce  which  we  have  allotted  to  this  work,  will  prova 
to  our  readers,  that  if  we  cannot  bestow  the  highest  approval, 
we  are  far  from  appioaching-  to  any  thing  hke  coudeuinatinn. 
for  ourseh<iS,  we  are  too  old  in  these  studi^^s;  but  v/e  cv4U  re- 
commend these  volumes  as  tolerably  faithiul  guidts,  to  tiiose 
for  whom  writing  and  reading  of  this  sort  Las  any  novelty. 
On  one  j)oint  only,  we  must  totally  ditl'er  irom  all  that  Miss 
Aikiu  has  expressed  :  we  observe,  and  we  can  readiiy  accont 
for  it,  a  very  strong  (wo  had  almost  said  a  very  unwarrantable, 
but  M'e  recollected  in  time  of  wh(<m  we  were  writing)  bias  in 
favour  of  <iic Puritans;  that  party  which  then,  as  now,  '*  bound 
together  by  a  secret  compact,  formed  a  cinirch  within  a 
church."  It  would  detain  us  too  long,  if  we  were  to  enter  the 
lists  with  this  fair  theologian ;  but  slie  must  not  think  us  dis- 
.  courteous,  if,  in  parting,  we  remind  her,  that  we  ire  not  among 
those,  who  believe  dissent  from  estabhshed  ibrms,  to  be  the 
greatest  of  religious  virtues. 


Art.  VIII.  The  Advent  of  Christ  considered,  in  a  Course 
of  Six  Sermons,  preached  lefore  the  Utiiveisity  oj  Cam- 
bridge,  in  December,  1815.  Bij  the  Rev.  Willicm  Man- 
dell,  B.D.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  ^Queens  College.  8vo. 
212  pp.     Seeley.     1817. 

J  N  no  instance  has  the  wisdom  of  the  Church  commended 
itself  more  to  our  admiration  and  gratitude,  than  in  the 
appoinljueiit  of  stated  seasons  for  the  public  and  solemn 
commemoration  of  God's  more  eminent  mercies.  Immersed 
as  we  «re  in  the  cares,  and  intent  on  the  attractions  ot  this 
transitory  scene,  every  thing  that  may  serve  to  cfiil  our  atten- 
tion to  spiritual  subjects,  and  to  elevate  our  hearts  to  the 
Author  of  all  good,  is  valuable,  in  proportion  as  it  is  salutary. 
If  the  sanctification,  by  the  Almighty  himself,  of  one  day  in 
seven,  to  the  purposes  of  devotion,  has  been  the  great  means 
of  cheiishing  true  religion  among  men;  the  solemnizing  of 
particular  times,  as  memorials  of  events  coiinected  with  the 
Christian  aispensation,  produces  a  lively  and  an  abiding  sense 
of  the  especiai  blessings  of  Redemption;  v/hile  the  uni6n  of 
"variety  with  oi<ler  is  happily  suited  to  **  the  use  of  edityihg." 
The  religious  observance  of  such  seasons  is  a  duty  peculiarly 
incumbent  on  us  as  members  of  the  Christian  household,  and 
acceptable,  undoubtedly,  to  Him,  whose  unspeakable  perfec- 
tions ^ve  humbly  and  meekly  adore. 

"  Wei} 
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"'«  Well  to  celebrate  these  religious  and  sacred  days,"  says  the 
venerable  Hooker,  "  is  to  spend  the  flower  of  our  time  happily. 
Tliey  are  the  splendour  and  outward  dignity  of  our  religion,  forci- 
ble witnesses  of  ancient  truth,  provocations  to  the  exercises  of  all 
piety,  shadows  of  our  endless  felicity  in  heaven,  on  earth  everlast- 
ing records  and  raemorials ;  wherein  they  which  cannot  be  drawn 
to  hearken  unto  that  we  teach,  may,  only  by  looking  upon  that  we 
do,  in  a  manner  read  whatsoever  we  believe  *." 

To  promote  theiutention  of  the  Chnrch  in  tliese  useful 
appointments,  the  aid  of  the  pulpit  has  been  eminently  ser- 
viceable; and  the  practice  of  expounding  some  passage  of 
scripture  relating'  to  the  event  commemorated,  is  of  high 
antiquity.  The  public  readings  of  ihe  day  usually  supplied  to 
the  early  fathers,  matter  for  their  sermons,  a  circumstance 
which  lias  often  directed  our  own  divines  in  the  choice  of  their 
texts ;  though,  in  the  allowed  exercise  of  discretion,  they  havp 
as  frequently  taken  them  from  other  parts  of  the  Sacred 
Volume.  Wliilo  opportunity  is  given  through  the  ordinary 
Sundays  of  the  year,  for  eiucidating  the  general  truths  of 
CJiristianitv,  and  ol  explaining  its  duties,  a  particular  instruc- 
tion in  the  higher  mysteries  of  the  faith  is  suitably  reserved  for 
these  nio re  solemn  seasons.  The  argnnnents  in  favour  of  this 
usage,  t>at  apply  to  our  common  congregations,  are  applica- 
ble, witii  still  greater  force,  to  the  public  seats  of  learning-. 
From  a  University  pulpit,  such  occasional  exposition  of  doc- 
trinal subjects  is  especially  proper;  as  aflbrding  not  only 
instruction  to  those  who  learn,  but  example  to  those  Avho  are 
or  shall  be  authorized  to  teach.  These  sentiments  we  hold 
in  common  with  the  author  of  the  Sermons  before  us,  which, 
as  he  informs  us  in  his  preface, 

"  Were  written  in  consequence  of  his  being  elected  Afternoon 
Preacher  before  the  University  [of  Cambridge],  for  the  month  of 
December,  1815.  The  consideration  of  the  Advent  of  Christ  ap- 
peared not  only  altogether  appropriate,  as  it  respected  the  particular 
portion  of  the  year  assigned  him,  and  as  it  harmonized  with  the 
spirit  and  intention  of  our  excellent  liturgy,  but  also  as  it  afforded 
a  suitable  occasion  to  bring  before  his  audience  some  of  the  grand 
distinguishing  truths  of  our  holy  religion.'* 

TJie  task  which  a  preacher  in  such  a  place  and  on  such  an 
occasion,  imposes  on  himself,  is,  unquestionably,  arduous^; 
as  there  are  certain  high  qualifications,  which  the  public  and 
the  cause  of  religion  expect  him  to  possess ;  and  in  the  posscis- 
sion  of  those  qualitications,  and  the  right  use  of  them,  cou- 


*  Ecclee.  Pol,  book  v.  sect,  71. 
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gists  the  whole  benefit  of  his   instructions.     Every  ont  to 
■whom  the  care  even  of  an  unlearned  congregation  is  entrusted, 
should  be  able  to  enforce  sound  doctrine  with  correctness  and 
perspicuity  ;  and  the  diligence  which  he  shall  employ  in  ac- 
quiring and  improving  such  ability,  will  be  amply  repaid  to 
him  in  its  good  effects.     He  who  undertakes  to  instruct  an 
academical  audience,  is  reasonably  supposed  to  have  culti- 
vated, widi  still  greater  application,  this  essential  requisite. 
The  interests  of  orthodoxy  to  a  considerable  extent,  are,  for 
the  time,  resigned  to  him,  and  he  is  under  an  honourable  en- 
gagement to  bring  forward  in  their  support,  as  ad\  antageously 
as  he  can,  whatever  is  forcible  in  argument,  or  persuasive  in 
appeal.     It  will  not  be  suiHcieat  that  he  has  deeply  searched 
the  stores  of  human  learning  and  of  scripture  wisdom,  or  that 
he  has  acquired  the  delicacies  of  a  refined  taste  and  the  charms 
of  eloquence;  for  great  as  these  advantages  are,  their  effi- 
ciency will  depend  on  the  degree  of  judgment  and  candour 
with  which  they  are  exercised.     How  far  Mr.  Mandell  has, 
in  any  of  these  respects,  answered  our  own  expectations,  we 
shall  incidentally  shew. 

The  subjects  of  his  six  sermons  are,  in  their  order,  these ; 
1,  The  antecedent  testimonies  relative   to   the  Advent   of 
Christ;  2.  The  nature  of  the  office  which  he  came  to  fulfil ; 
3.  The  reception  which  he  experienced ;    4.   His  spiritual 
advent;   5.  His  nativity  ;   6.  His  final  advent.     The  first,  as 
it  embraces  a  variety  of  important  particulars  relative  to  (he 
grounds  of  our  faith,  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  useful  sermon. 
We  wish,  however,  to  offer  a  sliovt  o1)servation  on  the  preli- 
minary remark,  "  that  in  these  latter  da\s  the  antecedent  tes- 
timonies relative  to  the  Advent   of  Christ    do   not  possess 
exactly   the  same  impcn'tance  as  in  the  ages  prior  to  their 
completion."  P.  13.     They  were,  as  we  think,  important  be- 
fore their  completion,  as  exercising  an  affiance  in  God,  and  as 
pointing  forward  to  Him  who  was  "  the  desire  of  all  nations:" 
they  have  since  possessed  at  least  an  equal  degree  of  import-^ 
ance,    as    confirmations   of  the   faith,   and   as  proofs  of  the 
dirine   veracity.     The    consideration    of   these   testimonies, 
under  the  heads  of  ancient  prophecies,  significant  ordinances, 
and  typical  allusions,  as  recognized    by  the  writers   of  the 
New  Testaiijfent,   is  creditably  to  the  authors  industry  and 
judgment.     It  is  followed  by  the  well-known  collection  of  evi- 
dences from  the  Scriptures  and  Jrom  heathen  writers, that  at  the 
time  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  a  general  expectation  prevailed  of 
the  Messiah's  coming.     In  another  division  of  this  sermon-, 
suggested  by  the  text,  Heb.  x.  7,  the  nature  of  our  Lord's 
obedience  is  considered,  as  conformable  to  the  will  of  the 

Father, 
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Father,  as  voluntary,  and  as  unreserved.  The  paragraph 
which  forms  the  last  branch  of  this  division,  we  lay  before  our 
headers,  as  a  favourable  specimen  of  Mr.  Mandell's  style. 

"  After  the  remarks  already  made  on  the  nature  of  our  Lord's 
obedience,  it  appears  almost  superfluous  to  add,  that  it  was  per- 
fectly unreserved.  Although  he  distinctly  beheld,  in  anticipation, 
the  long  series  «f  indignities  which  awaited  him,  yet  rather  than 
man  should  perish,  he  chose  to  subject  himself  to  all  its  bitterness, 
and  to  drink  to  the  very  dregs  '  the  cup  of  trembling,'  Whence 
this  necessity  arose,  why  he  might  not  have  been  spared  the  expe- 
rience of  sorrows  so  diversified  and  so  protracted,  we  profess  not 
our  ability  to  explain.  It  might  be  requisite,  in  order  to  exhibit,  in 
a  most  signal  manner,  to  all  created  intelligences,  the  unspotted 
purity  of  Jehovah,  his  infinite  abhorrence  of  sin,  the  equity  of  his 
moral  administration,  the  inviolable  claims  of  his  essential  perfec- 
tions. Without,  however,  attempting  to  fathom  the  reasons  of  his 
gracious  determinations,  or  vainly  presuming  to  draw  aside  the  veil 
which  screens  the  hidden  counsels  of  his  adorable  wisdom,  it  is 
enough  for  us  to  know,  that  nothing  has  been  left  unexecuted 
which  was  necessary  for  our  salvation.  Even  from  those  scenes 
which  were  most  especially  formidable,  and  fraught  with  exquisite 
sorrow,  the  compassionate  Saviour  did  not  draw  back  ;  and  though, 
if  it  had  been  possible,  he  would  rather  have  chosen  to  be  spared 
the  keen  anguish,  precisely  as  we  ourselves  should,  under  the  like 
circumstances,  yet  when  human  guilt  could  not  otherwise  be  ex- 
piated, he  cheerfully  encountered  suffering  in  its  most  aggravated 
forms;  and  even  in  the  midst  of  agonies  which  cannot  be  described, 
this  is  the  meek,  submissive  language,  in  which  he  breathed  forth 
his  entire  acquiescence,  *  Mot  my  will,  but  thine,  he  done.'  If 
we  survey  the  sequel  of  this  tragical  history,  we  behold  the  inno- 
cent sufferer  passing  from  one  scene  of  pain  and  ignominy  to  ano- 
ther, groaning  under  the  accumulated  load  of  sins  not  his  own, 
assailed  with  the  fierce  buff'etings  of  the  powers  of  darkness,  over- 
whelmed with  such  a  sense  of  dereliction  as  to  extort  that  bitter 
exclamation,  '  My  God,  My  God,  Why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?' 
Yet  still  persevering  with  astonishing  patience,  with  unshaken  con- 
stancy, with  unconquerable  fortitude,  till  at  length,  having  paid  to 
the  utmost  the  mighty  debt,  he  said,  '  It  is  finished,'  bowed  his 
head,  and  *  gave  up  the  ghost  *.'  "     F.  33. 

-  In  his  concluding  inference,  "  that  we  ought  to  dedicate 
ourselves  cheerfully  and  unreservedl}  to  the  service  af  Christ," 
we  think  Mr.  Mandell  might  have  found  an  expression  more 
strictly  suitable  than  the  word  "  dedicate.''  In  the  language 
of  our  Church,  the  use  of  that  word  is  confined  to  the  dedica- 
tion in  our  baptism.     Our  subsequent  devoteduess  to  God's 


^  John  xix.  30, 
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service  is  expressively  denoted  by  the  phrase  "  g:iving'  np  oui*- 
jjelves."  (See  the  General  Thanksgiving,  and  the  Collect  for 
St.  Andrew's  Day.)  To  the  following  passage  it  will  he  suf- 
ficient to  object,  that  it  might,  with  more  propriety,  have  been 
addressed  to  an  assembly  of  unconverted  heathens,  than  to  a 
Christian  congregation  :  "  "Why  should  we  not  eagerly  '  hasten 
to  join  ourselves  to  tlie  Lord  in  a  perpetual  covenant  that 
shall  not  be  forgotten  J'  Surely,  '  the  time  past  of  our  life  may 
suffice  us  to  have  wrought  the  will  of  the  Gentiles.'  "  P.  40. 

The  next  Sermon,  "  On  the  nature  of  the  office  which 
Christ  came  to  fulfil,"  has  for  its  text  Luke  iv.  18,  19,  and 
contains  many  doctrines  which  are  utterly  irreconcileable  with 
the  plainest  declarations  of  Scripture.  For  instance ;  after 
saying  that  "  He  [Ghoist]  aaves  his  people  *  not  in,  butyirom 
their  sins,'"  and  (}uoting,'in  support  of  it,  not  only  the  tenable 
authority  of  St.  Matthew,  but  also  two  irrelevant  passages 
from  St.  Paul,  Mr.  M.  goes  en  to  declare,  that 

*'  Sin  no  longer  reigns  in  their  mortal  bodies,  that  they  should 
obey  it  in  the  lusts  thereof:  and  though,  from  time  to  time,  it  may 
burst  forth  with  apparently  renewed  vigour,  and  excite  much  dis- 
tress, contending  for  the  mastery,  yet  its  power  is  broken,  nor  shall 
it  ever  again  resume  its  usurped  dominion."     P.  59. 

In  what  sense  Mr.  Mandell  understands  the  designation 
"  his  people,"  whether  he  applies  it,  in  its  proper  sense,  to 
the  whole  body  of  Christians,  or  limits  it  to  the  disciples  of 
Calvin,  we  shall  not  enquire.  In  either  case,  the  doctrine 
which  here  so  broadly  asserts  the  indefectibility  of  grace,  is  in 
principle  unsound,  and  in  its  tendency  most  mischievous. 
The  Apostle,  in  addressing  t!ie  baptized  Romans  (chap.  vi. 
yer.  V2j),  does  not  tell  them  that  "  sin  no  longer  reigns  in  their 
mortal  bodies,"  but  having  taught  them  that  the  end  of  their 
being  buried  with  Christ  in  baptism  unto  death,  was /' that 
they  should  tcalk  in  newness  of  life,"  he  charges  them  "  not  fa 
let  sin  reign  in  their  mortal  body;"  hereby  implicitly  admitting 
the  possibility  of  sin's  renewed  dominion.  On  the  ground  of 
this  admission,  he  strenuously  urges  a  *' jjutienf  continuance 
in  well-doing ;"  and  the  vigilant  cultivation,  under  divine  aid, 
of  piety,  benevolence,  and  religious  soberness,  is,  on  all  occa- 
sions, the  great  object  of  his  teaching.  We  have  made  these 
remarks,  because  Mr.  Mandell,  in  his  view  of  tlie  subject,  and 
iu  his  unmodified  statement^  seems  to  deprive  our  religion  of  its 
value  as  a  reasonable  service.  To  expose  all  the  objectionable 
matter  in  the  sermon  before  us,  would  occupy  much  more  space 
than  Our  limits  will  allow;  and  as  there  are  other  portions  of 
the  volume  which  will  require  examination,  we  shall  make  only 

one 
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one  more  extract  from  this  part  of  it.  As  the  foremost  of  Mr. 
M.'s  practical  remarks,  the  important  truth  *'  that  Christianity 
is  a  rescorative  dispensation,"  deserved  to  be  exempHlied. 
We  find,  however,  nothing  more  than  an  account  of  the  moral 
disorder,  bondage,  and  d(-gradation,  of  our  natural  state ;  and 
an  ini' rence  tliat  is  grossly  preposterous. 

"  If,"  says  he,  "  it  is  good  reasoning  to  conclude  that  a  tree 
which,  under  all  circumstances,  and  with  every  variety  of  manage- 
mept,  does  nevertheless  invariably  contitiue  to  bring  forth  bad 
fruit,  is  in  itself  essentially  corrupt  and  bad,  surely  it  is  no  less 
consistent  with  reason  to  infer,  judging  from  the  general  quality  of 

his  actions,  that  '  man is   of  his  own  nature   inclined  to  evil ; 

that  he  is  indeed  '  the  degenerate  plant  of  a  strange  vine  *  :'  more- 
over, that  it  requires  nothing  less  than  the  entire  renovation  of  his 
nature,  te  enable  him  to  bring  forth  fruit  pleasing  and  acceptable 
to  God.  If  then  this  representation  of  the  real  condition  of  man 
is  true,  and  that  it  is  true,  in  its  principal  features,  the  voice  of  re- 
velation, and  the  evidence  of  facts  incontrovertibly  testify,  it  can 
answer  no  beneficial  purpose  to  quarrel  and  object  against  it ;  rather 
is  it  not  pur  wisdom  frankly,  and  without  debate,  to  admit,  in  all 
its  force  and  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  humiliating  account,  in  order 
that  we  may  be  thereby  led  to  embrace  that  wonderful  scheme  of 
redemption,  which  is  freely  proposed  to  our  acceptance,  submit- 
ting ourselves  wholly  to  that  all-sufficient  Saviour,  '  who  waiteth  to. 
be  gracious  ? ' 

'  What  better  can  we  do 


Than  prostrate  fall 

Before  him  reverent,  and  there  confess 

Humbly  our  faults,  and  pardon  beg,  with  tears  +  ?* 

"  Hence  we  remark,  further,  that  it  is  of  incalculable  importance 
to  acquire  a  personal  interest  in  those  blessings  which  Christ  en- 
gages to  bestow."     P.  66. 

It  is  common  with  those,  who  fancy  themselves  gifted  with 
spiritual  illumination  above  their  more  sober-minded  brethren, 
to  consider  the  Christian  life,  when  unaccompanied  with  the 
profession  of  certain  peculiar  doctrines,  and  a  self-conceit  of 
superior  sanctity,  as  a  state  of  hopeless  paganism.  Mr.  Man- 
dell  appears  to  have  fallen  (unwittingly  perhaps)  into  this  delu- 
sion.    Indeed,  if  he  had   carefully  read  the  Homily  of  the 


*  See  also  Gen.  vi.  5.  Isai.  liii.  6.  Jer.  xvii,  9.  Rom.  iii.  19 
and  23.  Eph.  ii.  3.  1  John  v.  19,  &c.  Art.  IX.  Homily  on 
the  Misery  of  all  Mankind,  &c. 

t  l^aradise  Lost,  Book  x. 

Misery 
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Misery  of  Mankind,  to  which  he  appeals  in  support  of  his 
doctrine,  he  M^ould  have  seen  it  there  clearly  stated,  that  the 
condition  of  man  as  he  is  in  himself,  and  the  condition  in 
'.Vhich  his  Christian  privileges  have  placed  bim,  are  widely 
different;  and  he  would  have  learned,  that  to  reason  and  deal 
with  him  in  this  latter  condition,  as  with  a  mere  uatnral  man, 
betrays  sometliing-  worse  than  ignorance.  We  will  take  the 
liberty  of  observing,  further,  that  the  Homilies  do  not,  like 
M?'.  M.  and  others  of  the  same  school,  exhort  the  congre- 
gation to  do  what  vTcis  done  once  for  all  at  their  baptism  ; 
namely,  "  to  embrace  the  wonderful  scheme  of  redemption," 
or  *'  to  acquire  a  personal  interest  in  the  blessings  which 
Christ  engages  to  bestow  ;"  nor  do  they  sanction  the  puerility 
and  bad  taste  of  introducing  poetical  quotations  into  a  sermon. 
With  calm  and  sober  wisdom,  they  conclude  with  drawing 
our  atteutioM  to  our  practical  duties,  and  saying,  that 

**  '  If  we  be  not  desperate  persons,  and  our  hearts  harder  than 
stones,  they  [these  great  and  merciful  blessings  of  God]  move  u» 
to  render  ourselves  to  God  wholly,  with  all  our  wills,  hearts,  might, 
and  power,  to  serve  him  in  all  good  deeds,  obeying  his  command- 
ments during  our  lives,  to  seek  in  all  things  his  glory  and  honour, 
not  our  sensual  pleasures  and  vain  glory,  evermore  dreading  wil- 
ingly  to  offend  such  a  merciful  God  and  loving  Redeemer,  in 
word,  thoiight,  or  deed.'  "  Homily  of  the  Salvation  of  Man- 
kind.    Part.  3. 

Mr.  MandelFs  third  Sermon  is  on  the  text  of  John  i.  11. 
and  would  have  had,  with  the  exception  of  a  sentence  or  two 
our  nnqnahfied  praise,  had  it  not  been  disfigured  with  the 
foUowino  observations : 

•  "  There  is  in  fact  no  species  of  heresy  whatever  that  is  more 
common,  or  which  more  directly  strikes  at  the  very  foundations  of 
Christianity,  than  the  attempt  to  secure  our  salvation  by  means  of 
certain  duties  or  performances  of  our  own.  It  is  a  virtual  rejection 
of  Christ's  undertaking;  it  is  a  practical  declaration  that  his  Ad- 
vent was  unnecessary ;  it  is  a  blow  aimed  at  the  verv  vitals  of  our 
holy  religion.  It  admits,  indeed,  like  error  in  general,  of  various 
shades  and  modifications.  For  example,  it  does  not  always  ex- 
clude entirely  the  mention  of  the  merits  of  Christ.  It  will  be 
found  however  upon  closer  inquiry,  that  in  many  cases  this  pro- 
fession of  respect  is  merely  nominal,  merely  complimentary,  while 
dependance  is  really  placed  upon  a  very  different  foundation.  In 
fact,  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  regarded  in  much  the  same  light 
as  an  antiquated  title-deed  of  an  estate,  v/hich  it  may  be  deemed 
as  well  not  absolutely  to  throw  aside  ;  while  at  the  same  time,  other 
documents  are  principally  confided  in,  to  convey  and  guarantee 
true  possession.     So  in  this  instance, — good  works,   moral  per. 
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termances,  acts  of  liberality  are  actually  regarded,  as  the  merito- 
rious cause  of  our  salvation,  or  at  least  as  a  necessary  pre-requisite 
for  obtaining  an  interest  in  the  merits  of  Christ,  and  as  furnishing 
the  only  valid  and  substantial  title  to  eternal  life.     *  The  doctrine 
of  justification  by  works,'  to  use  the  words  of  an  eminent  Christian, 
now  no  more,  '  is  in  substance  the  doctrine  of  the  Romish  Church, 
and  it  will  always  be  the  popular  doctrine  among  Christians  who 
have  little  true  religion,  by  whatever  denomination  they  may  be 
called.     For  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  world ;  it  is  found  where  the 
ncime  of  Christ  is  not  known  ;  and  it  is  the  spirit  of  every  false  reli- 
gion and  superstition  upon  earth.'     Undoubtedly  it  is  not  a  littlff 
offensive  to  hear  thbse  good  deeds,  which  we. may  survey  with" 
mucli  complacence,  treated  with   apparent  cheapness ;  by  many  it 
must  necessarily  be  felt  as  extremely  harsh   and   unpleasant   to  be 
told,  that  a  moral  life  does  not  necessarily  and  infallibly  lead  a  man 
to  a  saving  acquaintance  with  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  notwithstand- 
ing this  it  is  of  the  most  urgent  and  indispensable  importance  un- 
equivocally to  maintain,  that  however  accurately   the  *  works  of 
righteousness'  which  we  may  be  able  to  perform,  are  modelled 
upon  the  rules  of  expediency  and  cold  calculation,  until  they  are 
absolutely  renounced  as  a  ground  of  acceptance  with  God,  and 
not  only  so,  but  are  discarded  altogether  as  a  medium,  prepara- 
tive, or  preliminary  qualification  for  recommending  us  to  the  Re- 
deemer, or  for  securing  an  interest  in  his  merits,  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible that  we  can  receive  him  aright,  in  those  important  offices 
which  he  sustains  in  the  great  scheme  of  man's  redemption.     To 
maintain  the  contrary  sentiment,  would  be  to  affirm  what  the  Church 

positively  denies,  that  •  works  done  before  the  grace  of  Christ 

wake  men  meet  to  receive  grace,  or deserve  grace   of  con- 

gruity  *.'  It  would  be  to  block  up,  by  an  insurmountable  barrier, 
the  v^ay  of  our  approach  to  Him.  It  would  be  a  practical  avowal, 
that  '  righteousness  does,  indeed,  come  by  the  law,'  and  therefore, 
that  '  Christ  is  dead  in  vain  +.'  "     P.  99. 

If  we  \rere  sure  that  Mr.  M.  had  here  no  other  object  than 
to  set  up  a  man  of  straw,  merely  to  enjoy  the  sport  of  buffeting 
him,  or  than  to  give  the  public  a  specimen  ol'  his  own  sup- 
posed talent  for  ridicule  and  sarcasm,  we  would  leave  him  in 
the  quiet  possession  of  his  sell-complacency ;  at  the  same  time, 
we  should  not  allow  tliat  a  pulpit  was  exactly  the  place  for 
such  exhibition.  As,  however,  by  bringing-  forward  (as  the 
manner  of  some  is)  an  article  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
support  of  bi.s  statement,  he  seems  to  be  seriously  assured  of 
the  accuracy  of  that  statement,  wtJ  will  venture,  in  few  words, 
to  controvert  it.  As  far  then  as  our  own  observation  has 
gbnCj  we  have  not  found  that  sucli  heresy  as  "  the  attempt  to 

'*  *  The  very  words  of  Art.  XIII.  f  See  Gal.ii.  21." 

*  secure 
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secure  our  salvation  by  means  of  certain  duties,  or  performaiice^ 
of  our  own,"  exists  to  any  great  extent.  If  it  is  heresy  to 
maintain  that  "  the  tree  is  known  hy  lis  fruits ;'  that  purity 
of  heart,  manifested  in  Christian  habits  of  piety,  humihty,  and 
charity,  is  an  evidence  that  we  keep  the  I'aith ;  and  that,  on 
tliis  ground,  "  good  works  are  pleasing  and  acceptable  to 
God,  in  Christ,  and  do  spring  out  necessarily  of  a  true  and 
lively  faith  *,"  then  indeed  the  Church  of  England  is  an  here- 
tical church.  But  though  good  works  are  necessary  as  fruits 
and  attestations  of  our  belief,  they  have  properly  no  saving 
efficacy;  for  our  salvation  is  effected  by  the  merits  of  Christ 
alone:  we  are  placed  in  di  state  of  salvation  by  the  Christian 
Covenant,  of  which  covenant  the  two  sacraments  considered 
respectively  as  initiatory  and  renewing  rites,  are  the  seals : 
yet  our  own  practical  duty,  and  an  indispensable  duty  it  is, 
consists  in  the  active  cultivation,  under  divine  aid,  of  every 
moral  excellence,  as  matter  of  religion.  Hence  the  sound 
part  of  our  Clergy,  with  equal  propriety  and  judgment,  con- 
tinually exhort  their  flocks,  as  helievers  in  God,  "  to  be  care- 
ful to  maintain  good  works."  We  may,  however,  be  told  by 
Mr,  Mandell,  that  his  invective  against  good  works,  does  not 
attach  to  the  members  of  the  Church  ;  for  that  the  expres- 
sions, "duties  and  performances  of  OMr  oicn;"  pre-requisites 
for  obtaining  an  interest  in  the  iiierits  of  Christ;"  "  saving 
acquaintance  with  the  Gospel ;"  "  medium,  preparative,  or 
p7eliminary  qualification  for  recommending  us  to  the  Re- 
deemer;" "  works  done  before  the  grace  of  Christ,"  &c. 
must,  necessarily,  point  to  a  very  different  class  of  persons. 
We  acknowledge  all  this  ;  but  still  we  cannot,  in  terms  suf- 
ficiently strong,  express  our  disapprobation  of  the  invective 
itself;  as  many  well-meaning  persons,  who  possess  not  the 
ingenuity  and  dexterity  of  Mr.  M.  would,  from  reading  or 
hearing  such  a  denunciation  of  good  works,  believe  that  he 
was  railing  against  the  duty  of  active  obedience,  and  would 
conclude,  to  the  hazard  of  their  own  souls,  that  even  the 
good  works  of  a  Christian  are  unnecessary. 

The  next  Sermon  is  on  Rev.  iii.  20,  and  is,  evidently,  a 
hasty  composition.  The  means  which  Clirist  employs  to 
gain  admission  to  our  hearts,  are  confounded  with  the  means 
which  the  Godhead  [i.  e.  the  whole  Trinity]  is  pleased  to 
employ,  in  order  to  influence  the  wills,  and  to  gain  the  affec- 
tions of  his  reasonable  creatures.  Amougthese,  we  expected, 
though  in  vain,  to  find  the  sacraments  distinctly  men- 
tioned, as  means  of  grace.     We  the  more  regret  the  omission, 

*  Art.  XII.  of  our  Church, 

as 
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as  they  are  incidentally  alluded  to,  towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  Sermon,  where  it  is  said,  that  "  they  who  listen  to  the 
voice  of  the  Saviour,  meet  Him  especially  in  those  ordinances 
which  he  has  appointed,"  and  that  "  they  are  thereby  re- 
freshed with  a  sense  of  his  continued  regard,  and  derive  all 
necessary  supplies  of  strength  and  consolation."  p.  136.  In 
treating  of  the  publication  of  God's  revealed  will,  as  one  of 
the  means  above-mentioned,  Mr.  M.  mentions  only  the  or- 
dinance of  preaching,  and  the  private  perusal  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, on  the  latter  of  which  subjects,  we  have  the  extraor- 
dinary assertion,  that  "  at  the  period,  when  the  Scriptures 
are  so  extensively  disseminated,  the  simple  reading  of  them, 
in  many  well-authenticated  instances,  has  led  to  so  just  a 
knowledge  of  their  contents,  as  eventnalhj  to  make  men 
'  wise  unto  salvation'  "  p.  123.  His  declarations,  that 
*'  God's  ransomed  people  have  a  sense  of  the  pardon  of  sin;" 
(p.  135)  and  that  "  the  important  trutlis  contained  in  our 
Articles  and  Homilies  have  been  too  much  lost  sight  of," 
(p.  143)  will  be  sufficiently  answered  by  the  bare  mention 
of  them. 

The  first  twenty-two  pages  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Nativity, 
form  the  most  valuablf;  part  of  the  volume ;  and  had  the 
whole  course  been  written  with  as  much  discreetness  and 
care,  they  would  have  made  an  acceptable  addition  to  our 
stock  of  practical  discourses.  We  aftei  wards  find  an  ad- 
mixture of  what  we  have  already  censured.  The  Sermoa 
ends  with  the  Collect  for  Christmas-day,  described  as  "  a 
Collect  in  v/hich,  whether  some  of  its  petitions  are  to  be  un- 
derstood in  a  prospective  sense,  as  appears  for  a  long  season  * 
to  have  been  uniformly  the  case,  or  :  a  a  retrospective  sense, 
which  is  now  said  to  convey  their  ^"-eneral  import,  we  may  all 
unite  without  difficulty  or  hesitation." 

If  Mr.  Mandeli  can  be  satisfied  with  uttering,  in  this  man- 
ner, a  prayer,  of  the  meaning  of  which  he  professes  himself 
ignorant,  particularly  when  such  prayer  is  inserted  in  the 
public  formularies  of  his  own  Church,  Vv^e  leave  him  to  adjust 
the  matter  Avith  himself.  Our  regard  for  that  Church,  as 
our  holy  Mother,   and  for  the  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 


*  "  That  is,  from  the  year  \5^9,  when  it  was  composed,  to 
1815,  at  least  this  was  evidently  understood  to  be  its  meaning, 
when  the  '  Directions  for  a  devout  and  decent  Behaviour  in  the 
public-  WorsJiip  of  God^  were  drawn  up,  (and  adopted  by  the 
Soc-iety  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  as  one  of  their 
tracts)  wherein  it  is  called  a  '  Prayer  for  Regeneration.'  See 
Christian  Observer  for  Nov.  1815,  p.  722." 

tian 
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tian  Knowledge,  as  her  venerable  supporter,  has  indnced  us, 
on  various  occasions,  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  arguments 
from  our  public  formularies,  which  have  convinced  us,  that 
the  Collect  for  Christmas-day,  contains  only  one  petition, 
(the  object  of  which  is  daily  renewal  by  God's  Holy  Spirit) 
and  that  the  part  which  Mr.  M.  calls  *'  some  of  its  petitions," 
is  assertive  :  for  his  absurd  title  "  retrospective  petitions," 
can  apply  only  to  that  part  in  which  our  being-  regenerate, 
and  made  God's  children  by  adoption  and  grace,  are 
coupled. 

The  concluding  sermon  is,  in  many  parts,  a  specimen  of 
turgid  declamation.  At  pages  204  and  211,  it  may  almost  be 
inferred  that  an  indifference  to  doctrines  and  opinions  is  re- 
commended. But  w^e  have  already  extended  this  article  to  an 
unreasonable  length  ;  and  estimating  the  useful  parts  of  the 
volume  at  their  due  value,  we  shall  only  add,  that  if  sermons 
like  these  are  to  be  preached  in  the  pulpits  of  our  Universities, 
and  printed  under  the  sanction  of  a  Vice  Chancellor's  imprima- 
tur, the  consequences  to  our  venerable  Church  Establishment 
and  to  the  interests  of  religion  and  sound  morality,  will  b©^ 
fearful  indeed. 


Art.  IX.  The  Fudge  Family  in  Paris  Edited  by  Thomas 
Broicti  the  younger.  Author  of  the  Ticopcnny  Post- 
Bag.     12mo^    pp.  168.     7s.  6d.     Longman  &  Co.     1818 

If  rapidity  of  circulation  could  be  considered  as  any  just 
Criterion  of  literary  merit,  we  should,  undoubtedly,  rank  this 
volume  above  ail  the  productions  of  the  present  times  ;  lor  in 
the  short  space  of  one  little  month,  since  we  last  met  our 
readers,  it  has  i^un  through  five  considerable  impressions  ;  but 
we  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  authorship, 
not  to  know  that  there  are  many  other  causes,  besides  desert, 
upon  which  popularity  depends.  He  who  will  condescend  to 
flatter  the  follies,  the  prejudices,  and  the  passions  of  man- 
kind, is  always  sure  of  supporters,  and  if  by  good  or  ill  for- 
tune, he  happens  to  throw  himself  into  the  scale  of  a  political 
party,  his  errois  and  his  excellences,  whatever  they  may  be, 
will  be  extenuated  or  exaggerated,  according  as  esprit  du. 
corps  inclines  the  beam. 

We  say  this  in  perfect  clearness  of  conscience,  with  no 
unfgiir  bias  upon  our  minds,  for  we  can  enjoy  good  writing  on 
any  subject  that  does  not  offend  against  good  morals ;  and  it 

is 
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is  by  no  means  necessary,  that  we  should  agree  with  an  au- 
thor's principles,  in  order  to  admire  his  manner  of  dclivc'rinij 
them ;  if  we  know  any  thing-  of  ourselves,  our  constitutional 
disposition  is  neither  austere,  nor  hypochondriacal,  we  can 
laugh  as  often,  and  as  heaitiiy,  as  our  neighbours,  and  we 
are  prepared  to  taste  all  wit  to  its  very  utmost,  wisich  is 
not  levelled  against  decency,  or  religion.  We  have  passed 
as  agreeable  moments  with  the  Ilolliad,  as  with  the  Anti- 
Jacojjin,  and  we  should  be  the  last  persons  in  the  world,  to 
wrinkle  our  foreheads  into  a  frown,  because  a  good  joke 
was  made  at  the  expence  of  our  politics. 

With  these  feelings,  we  must,  unequivocally,  express  our 
disappointment  at  the  perusal  of  the  little  volume  before  us. 
We  consider  it  to  be  far  below  its  great  prototype,  the  ^esv 
Bath  Guide,  and  that  it  very  ill  makes  up  for  its  iniieriority 
of  wit,  by  its  extravagant  bitterness  of  party-feeling.  The 
best  parts  are  those  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  Lords 
Castlereagh  and  Sidmouth,  and  as  it  is  avowedly  from  its 
attacks  upon  these  noble  personages,  that  the  book  has  met 
with  its  unprecedented  circulation,  as  they  must  stare  our 
readers  in  the  face  in  every  newspaper  at  breakfast  time,  and 
be  retailed  in  all  the  small  talk,  about  new  poems,  which  is  to 
be  met  with  among  professed  diners  out,  we  conceive  ourselves 
exonerated  from  the  necessity  of  quoting  a  great  deal,  which 
we  confess  to  be  too  hi<' h-seasoned  for  our  very  simple  tastes. 

Our  extracts,  in  due  order,  shall  begin  with  the  beginning, 
in  which  Miss  Biddy  Fudge  thus  addresses  her  fair  coitc- 
spondent,  Miss  Dorothy ,  of  Clonskilty,  in  Ireland. 

"  Dear  Doll,  while  the  tails  of  our  horses  are  plaiting, 

The  trunks  tying  on,  and  Papa,  at  the  door. 
Into  very  bad  French  is,  as  usual,  translating 

His  English  resolve  not  to  give  a  son  more, 
I  sit  down  to  write  you  a  line — only  think  ! — 
A  letter  from  France,  with  French  pens  and  French  lnk» 
How  delightful !  though,  would  you  believe  it,  my  dear  ? 
I  have  seen  nothing  yet  very  wonderful  here ; 
No  adventure,  no  sentiment,  far  as  we've  come, 
But  the  corn-fields  and  trees  quite  as  dull  as  at  home  ; 
And  but  for  the  post-boy,  his  boots  and  his  queue> 
I  might  jws^  as  well  be  at  Clonskilty  with  you  ! 
In  vain,  at  Dessein's,  did  I  take  from  my  trunk 
That  divine  fellow,  Sterne,  and  fall  reading  ♦*  The  Monk;" 
In  vain  did  I  think  of  his  charming  Dead  Ass, 
And  remember  the  crust  and  the  wallet — alas  — 
No  monks  can  be  had  now  for  love  or  for  money, 
(All  owiog,  Pa  says,  to  that  infidel  Boney  ;) 

K  k  Ajftd, 

VOL.  IX.  MAY,  1819» 
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And,  though  one  little  Neddy  we  saw  in  our  drive 
Out  of  classical  Nampont,  the  beast  was  alive!"     P.  1. 

Mr.  Bob  Fudge,  with  his  feeding  propensities,  is  occa- 
sionally entertaining,  though,  in  common  with  his  sister,  his 
ambition  is  generally  circumscribed  within  the  limits  of  a 
pun.     He  describes  part  of  a  Parisian  day  as  follows : 

"  After  dreaming  some  hours  of  the  land  of  Cocaigne*, 

That  Elysium  of  all  that  is  friand  ^nti  nice, 
Where  for  hail  they  have  bon-bons,  and  claret  for  rain, 

And  the  skaiters  in  winter  show  off  on  crenm-'ice  ; 
Where  so  ready  all  natifre  its  cookery  yields, 
Macaroni  au  parmesan  grows  in  the  fields  ; 
Little  birds  fly  about  with  the  true  pheasant  taint, 
And  the  geese  are  all  born  with  a  liver  complaint  f! 
I  rise — put  on  neck-cloth — stiff,  tight,  as  can  be — 
For  a  lad  who^oes  into  the  ivorld,  Dick,  like  me. 
Should  have  his  neck  tied  up,  you  know — there's  no  doubt  of  it — 
Almost  as  tight  as  some  lads  who  go  out  of  it. 
With  whiskers  well  oil'd,  and  with  boots  that  *  hold  up 
The  mirror  to  nature' — so  bright  you  could  sup 
Off  the  leather-like  china  ;  with  coat,  too,  that  draws 
On  the  tailor,  who  suffers,  a  martyr's  applause  ! — 
With  a  head  bridl'd  up,  like  a  four-in-hand  leader. 
And  stays — devil's  in  them — too  tight  for  a  feeder, 
I  strut  to  the  old  Cafe  Hardy,  which  yet 
Beats  the  field  at  a  dejeuner  a  lafourchette. 
"     There,  Dick,  what  a  breakfast !-  oh,  not  like  your  ghost 
Of  a  breakfast  in  England,  your  curst  tea  and  loast ; 
But  a  side-board,  you  dog,  where  one's  eye  roves  about, 
Like  a  Turk's  in  the  Haram,  and  thence  singles  out 
One's  pale  of  larks,  just  to  tune  up  the  throat, 
One's  small  limbs  of  chickens,  done  en  papillote, 
One's  erudite  cutlets,  drest  all  ways  but  plain, 
Or  one's  kidnies — imagine,  Dick — done  with  champagne  ! 
Then,  some  glasses  o{  Beaicne,  to  dilute — or,  mayhap, 

*  *'  The  fairy-land  of  cookery  and  gourmandise ;  *  Pais,  on  le 
ciel  offre  les  viandes  toutes  cuites,  et  ou,  comme  on  parle,  les  alouet- 
tes  tombent  toutes  roties.     Du  Latin,  coquere.' — Duchat." 

+  "  The  process  by  which  the  liver  of  the  unfortunate  goose  is 
enlarged,  in  order  to  produce  that  richest  of  all  dainties,  ihejbie 
gras,  of  which  such  renowned  pates  are  made  at  Strasbourg  and 
Toulouse,  is  thus  described  in  the  Cours  Gastronomique  : — '  On 
deplume  I'estomac  des  oies ;  on  attache  ensuite  ces  animaux  aux 
chenets  d'une  cheminee,  et  on  les  nourrit  devant  le  feu.  La  cap- 
tivite  et  la  chaleur  donnent  a  ces  volatiles  une  maladie  hepatique 
qui  fait  gonfler  leur  foie,' &c.  p.  206." 

Chambertin  * 
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Chamhertin  *,  which  you  knovv's  the  pet  tipple  of  Nap, 

And  which  Dad,  by  the  by,  that  legitimate  stickler. 

Much  scruples  to  taste,  but  /'m  not  so  partic'lar. — 

Your  coffee  comes  next,  by  prescription ;  and  then,  Dick,  's 

The  coffee's  ne'er-failing  and  glorious  appendix, 

(If  books  had  but  such,  my  old  Grecian,  depend  on't, 

I'd  swallow  ev'n  W — tk — ns',  for  sake  of  the  end  on't) ; 

A  neat  glass  o? parfait-amour,  which  one  sips 

Just  as  if  bottled  velvet  f  tipp'd  over  one's  lips  !"     P.  22. 

With  Mr.  Phelim  Connor,  the  hopeful  tutor  of  this  pro- 
inising  young  gentleman,  we  must  decline  all  acquaintance. 
He  writes  in  a  most  violent  passion  about  something,  though 
we  do  not  very  clearly  comprehend  what  it  is ;  and  he  is 
generally  as  dull  as  he  is  furious.  His  printer  has  very 
wisely  dealt  out  asterisks  with  no  sparing  hand, We  shall  not 
pretend  to  determine,  for  what  reason  so  many  passages  have 
been  omitted  ;  but  as  our  judgment  is  formed  from  what  have 
been  allowed  to  remain,  we  cannot  class  them  among  the 
"  hiatus  deflendi." 

One  more  extract  shall  suffice ;  it  is  Miss  Biddy's  visit  to 
Montmorency,  escorted  by  a  linen-draper,  whom  she  mistakes 
first  for  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  secondly  for  a  colonel  at 
least. 

"  Well,  the  morning  was  lovely — the  trees  in  full  dress 

For  the  happy  occasion — the  sunshine  e.r/?rew — 

Had  we  order'd  it,  dear,  of  the  best  poet  going. 

It  scarce  could  be  furnish'd  more  golden  and  glowing. 

Though  late  when  we  started,  the  scent  of  the  air 

Was  like  Gattie's  rose-water — and,  bright,  here  and  there. 

On  the  grass  an  odd  dew-drop  was  glittering  yet, 

Like  my  aunt's  diamond  pin  on  her  green  tabbinet ! 

And  the  birds  seem'd  to  warble  as  blest  on  the  boughs, 

As  ii  each  a  plum'd  Calicot  had  for  her  spouse ; 

And  the  grapes  were  all  blushing  and  kissing  in  rows. 

And — in  short,  need  I  tell  you,  wherever  one  goes 

With  the  creature  one  loves,  'tis  all  couleur  de  rose  ,• 

And,  ah,  I  shall  ne'er,  liv'd  I  ever  so  long,  see 

A  day  such  as  that  at  divine  Montmorency  !"    P.  129. 

**  And,  oh,  had  you  heard,  as  together  we  walk'd 

Thro'  that  beautiful  forest,  how  sweetly  he  talk'd  ; 

And  how  perfectly  well  he  appear'd,  Doll,  to  know 

All  the  hfe  and  adventures  of  Jeax  Jacques  Rousseau!— 


*  "  The  favourite  wine  of  Napoleon.'* 
f  **  Velours  en  bouteiUe." 

K  k  2  «  'Twas 
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*  'Twas  thcM-e,'  said  iie — not  tliat  Im  ixords  I  can  sXate™ 
■"  Twa:?  a  gihb'rish  tluit  Cupid  alone  could  translate  ; — 
But  '  there,'  said  l)e  (pointing  where,  small  and  remote. 
The  dear  Hermitage  rose),  '  there  bis  Jujuie  he  wrote,-  • 
Upon  pa[)er  gilt-edg'd  *,  without  blot  or  erasui'e ; 
Then  sanded  it  over  with  silver  and  a/.ure, 
And^oh,  what  will  genius  and  I'ancy  not  do  I"  — 
Tied  the  leaves  up  together  with  nompareiUe  blue !' 
What  a  trait  of  R'ousscavi!  what  a  crowd  of  emotions 

From  sand  and  blue  ribbons  are  conjur'd  up  here! 
Alas,  that  a  man  of  such  exquisite  +  notions 

yhou'.d  send  his  poor  brats  to  the  roundling,  my  dear  ! 
*'  '  'Twas  here,  too,  perliaps,'  Colonel  Cai.icot  said — 
As  down  the  small  garden  he  pensively  led — 
(Though  once  I  could  see  his  sublime  forehead  wrinkle 
With  rage  noc  to  find  there  the  lov'd  periwinkle  \.) 
*  "I'was  here  he  receiv'd  from  the  fair  D'Epinay, 
(Who  caird  him  £o  sweetly  her  Benr\\,  every  day,) 
That  dear  flannel  petticoat,  puUM  off  to  form 
A  waistcoat,  to  keep  the  enthusiast  warm  §\' ''     P.  131. 

If  our  readers  wish  for  more,  they  must  seek  it  in  the  book 
itself,  for  we  are  by  no  means  certain,  that  we  have  not 
already  detained  them  much  too  lonj^ ;  it  is  not  easy  to  keep 
up  a  "horse-langh  for  half  an  hour,  without  exhausting  our- 


*  "  '  Employant  pour  cela  le  plus  beau  papier  dore,  sechant 
I'ecriture  avec  de  la  poudre  d'azur  et  d'argent,  et  cousant  mes 
cahiers  avee  de  la  nompareille  bleue.' — Les  Confessions,  Part  2, 

liv.  9."  ,.  ... 

f   "  This  word,  *  exquisite,'    is  evidently  a   favourite   ot   Miss 
Fudge's;  and  I  understand  she   was  not  a  little  angry  when  her 
brother  Bob  committed  a  pun  on  the  kst  two  syllables  of  it  in  the 
.  following  couplet : — 

«  I'd  fain  praise  your  Poem— but  tell  mo,  how  is  it 
When  /  cry  out  "  Exquisite,"  Echo  crii-s  "  quiz  it  ?"  ' 

1  "  The  flower  which  Rousseau  brought  into  such  fashion  among 
the  i'arisiitns,  by  exclaiming  one  day,  '  Ah,  voihi  do  la  pervencl.e  !'  " 

[1    "  '  Mon  ours,  voila  votre  asyle ct  vous,  man  ours,  ne  vien- 

drez  vous  pas  aussi  ?" &c.  &c. 

Q  '«  '  I  n  jour,  qu'il  geloit  tres  fort,  en  owirrant  un  paquet  quelle 
m'envoyoit,  je  trouvai  un  petit  jupon  de  Hmclle-  d'Angletenv, 
(juelle  me  marquoit  avoir  portr,  et  dont  elle  vouloit  que  je  me  fisse 
faire  an  giU  t.  Ce  soin,  plus  qu'amical,  me  parut  si  tendre,  comnie 
si  elle  se  fut  dJpoulUee  pour  me  vctir,  que.  dans  mon  emotion,  j«? 
baisAi  vin^t  fois  en  pltfUi-ant  le  billet  et  le  jupon.'" 

solves, 
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selves,  or  wearying-  our  company  ;  and  if  to  prolong-  the  efl'eet 
of  tickling",  we  thrust  pins  into  our  sides,  they  may  prove  too 
violent  stimulants.  We  remember  no  pantomime  which  has 
outlived  its  holiday  existejice,  excepting-  the  immort^d  Mother 
Goose.  And  we  think  most  professed  jocular  publications, 
atone  for  their  precocity  of  reputation,  by  a  proportionably 
early  demise.  As  Me  Mould  part  from  Mr.  Thonms  Erowa 
the  younger,  in  all  charity  and  peace,  we  heartily  wish  him  a 
:speedy  re<juiescat. 


Art.  X.  J  Course  of  Sermons  for  the  LorfFs  Day  thronfjh- 
out  the  Year,  from  the  First  Simdai/  in  Jdvent  to  the 
Twenty-ffth  Sunday  after  Trinity  ;  a'dapied  to,  and  taken 
chicjfy  Jj-om,  the  Service  for  the  JJat/.  Bij  Joseph  Hotden. 
Pott,  IM ..L  Archdeacon  of  London,  and  Vicar  of  St.  Mar' 

'  Hjis  in  the  Fields.  In  Tico  loljiniee.  8vo.  11.  Is. 
iliviifgtons.     1817. 

Among  the  various  branches  of  literature,  v.hich,  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  have  been  cultivated  with  ardour  and  suc- 
cess, none  perhaps  is  more  worthy  of  a  close  and  critical  . 
examination  than  the  composition  of  sermons.  Productions 
of  this  kind  are  not  merely  interesting  as  works  of  erudition 
and  taste,  but  as  they  are  connected  with  the  honor  of 
religion,  and  the  spiritual  improvement  of  mankind.  The 
preacher's  office  Mas  ordained  by  God,  and  as  it  involves  duties 
of  the  most  arduous  kind,  it  cannot  be  adequately  pe;  formed 
Mithout  judgment,  ability  and  zeal.  He  is  comm-anded  to 
"  shew  himself  approved  unto  God  ;  a  workman  thnt  needeth 
not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  M^ord  of  truth  ;"  and  this 
surely  is  the  noblest  object  of  labour  and  enralation  that  can  be 
presented  to  the  human  mind. 

Such  indeed  seems  to  have  been  the  general  opinion  Mherever 
a  sense  of  religitm  has  prevailed.  Both  in  protestimt  and 
popish  countries,  a  vast  multittule  of  sermons  have  been  pub- 
)ished  within  tMO  centuries,  differing  of  course  as  Midely,  both 
in  style  and  matter,  ns  the  compositions  of  Iristorians,  philoso- 
phers or  poets.  ^Ye nmy,  hoMever,  allirm, M'ithout presumption, 
that  in  this  department  ouroMn  countrymen  have  always  stood 
pie-eiiiiuent.  Ifthey  have  not  evinced  the  laborious  patience  of 
the  German,  nor  the  brilliancy  of  the  French  divines,  they  have 
displayed  a  cond)ijiation  of  talents  far  better  adapted  for  the 
trucpurposes  of  instruction,  and  the  real  advancement  of  religi- 
ous; 
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ous  knowledge.  If  we  look  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  James 
the  First,  we  shall  find  that  Bishop  Andrews  was  perhaps  the 
most  accomplished  preacher  in  Europe.  Above  ninety  of  his 
sermons  yet  remain  ;  in  w^hich  a  careful  observer  will  discern 
the  most  substantial  merit.  We  cannot  indeed  recomnjend  this 
venerable  writer  as  a  model  of  elegance.  His  style  is  senten- 
tious and  dry ;  formed  evidently  on  those  false  principles  of 
taste,  which  so  generally  corrupted  the  eloquence  of  his  time. 
The  flow  and  spirit  of  his  discourse  are  perpetually  interrupted 
by  scraps  of  Latin,  and  maxims  of  the  schools.  13ut  notwith- 
^  standing  these  defects,  the  sermons  of  Bishop  Andrews  con- 
tain a  rich  mine  of  wisdom  and  erudition ;  and  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that  the  very  peculiarities  of  style  which  we  con- 
demn, were  doubtless  well  suited  to  the  taste  and  apprehension 
of  his  hearers. 

In  the  next  reign,  the  style  of  English  sermons  appears  to 
have  been  much  improved  by  the  labours  of  Sanderson  andFa- 
rindon.  Their  language  is  more  smooth  and  classical  than  that 
of  their  predecessors.  To  an  extensive  and  accurate  know- 
ledge of  divinity,  they  united  an  admirable  judgment,  great 
clearness  of  conception,  and  above  all,  a  fervent  and  unaffected 
spirit  of  devotion.  They  may  properly  be  considered  as  mas- 
ters of  the  same  school,  who  contributed  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree to  the  improvement  of  pulpit  eloquence,  and  the  promo- 
tion of  sound  religion ;  and  who  have  left  a  character,  both  for 
piety  and  talents,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  regarded  with  admira- 
tion by  the  latest  posterity  of  christian  scholars. 

Among  the  preachers  who  succeeded  these  illustrious  men, 
Barrow  and  Pearson  claim  the  most  conspicuous  places.  The 
former  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  acute  and  dihgent  students 
that  ever  lived.  Although  he  was  cut  off  at  the  early  age  of 
forty-seven,  he  was  a  proficient  in  almost  every  branch  of  human 
learning.  His  sermons  are  too  well  knov/nto  require  particu- 
lar desc  ription.  For  profundity  of  thought,  and  fertility  of  in- 
vention, for  bold  and  majestic  eloquence,  they  are  perhaps  un- 
rivalled in  the  English  language,  or  in  any  other. 

Bishop  Pearson,  it  is  true,  has  not  left  us  any  compositions 
in  the  shape  of  sermons  ;  but  we  may  form  a  good  judgment  of 
his  powers  in  the  pulpit,  from  his  immortal  "  Exposition  of 
the  Creed."  The  substance  of  that  great  work,  as  he  informs 
us  in  the  dedication,  was  delivered  in  a  course  of  sermons  to 
his  parishioners ;  and  the  work  itself  sufficiently  proves  with 
what  profound  erudition,  what  force  of  argument,  what  spirit 
and  dignity  of  style,  he  proclaimed  to  his  hearers  the  doctrines 
of  eternal  life. 
Tillotson  and  Bull  are  the  next  great  writers,  who  may  be 

said 
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said  to  have  raised  the  character,  and  increased  tlie  utility  of 
the  English  pulpit.  The  style  of  the  former  has  been  extolled 
in  the  wannest  terms  by  critics  of  no  less  celebrity  than  Dry- 
den,  Addison,  and  Locke.  Their  opinion  has  been  sometimes 
deemed  too  favorable  to  the  Archbishop's  literai'v  character; 
and  it  has  been  supposed,  that  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Locke,  the 
partiality  of  friendship  miglit  have  interfered  in  some  degree 
with  the  exercise  of  a  critical  judgment.  But  the  merits  of 
Tillotson,  as  a  writer,  are  unquestionably  great.  His  style  is 
copious,  correct,  and  elegant;  and  if  he  is  not  always  the  best 
authority  upon  a  theological  point,  it  is  impossible  to  read  his 
works  without  feeling  a  high  veneration  for  his  piety  and  ta- 
lents. His  sermons  are  original,  and  appear  to  have  been 
written  with  great  facility  ;  but  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  he 
derived  no  small  advantage,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  from 
having  spent  some  years  in  preparing  Dr.  Barrow's  works  for 
publication  *. 

The  fame  of  Bishop  Bull  rests  perhaps  more  particularly  on 
his  Latin  than  his  English  works;  but  his  sermons  are  compo- 
sitions of  the  highest  order.  Learned,  forcible,  and  perspicu- 
ous, they  always  excite  attention,  and  reward  it ;  they  teach 
us,  that  the  practice  of  Christian  duties  can  only  be  founded 
on  the  faithful  acknowledgment  of  Christian  doctrines.  The 
tenth  sermon,  in  particular,  on  the  necessity  of  human  aids 
even  to  inspired  persons,  affords  an  admirable  specimen  of  the 
author's  talent  in  expounding  a  text,  and  giving  it  a  just  and 
useful  application. 

From  this  time  the  style  of  the  pulpit  advanced  rapidly  to-  " 
wards  perfection.  Dr.  Waterland  produced  a  noble  specimen 
of  polemical  sermons  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ. 
Two  volumes  of  sermons  were  also  published  after  his  death, 
which,  although  very  masterly  performances,  are  not  perhaps 
quite  equal  to  his  controversial  works.  The  polished  and  elo- 
quent productions  of  Atterbury  will  be  always  read  with  plea- 
iiure  and  improvement.  The  name  of  Herring  must  not  be 
forgotten  among  the  distinguished  preachers  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  We  have  only  seven  of  his  sermons,  but  these  are 
capital.     The  best,  perhaps,  is  the  fourth,  on  the  subject  of 


*  Let  us  not  be  thought  to  insinuate  that  Tillotson  was  a  plagia- 
rist. His  character  as  an  original  writer  was  fully  established  be- 
fore the  pubhcation  of  Barrow's  works,  for  Tillotson  had  published 
a  volume  of  sermons  in  1671,  but  his  friend's  manuscripts  did  not  fall 
into  his  hands  until  1677.  They  were  published  in  i683,  in  three 
volumes,  folio.  It  is  no  disgrace  to  Tillotson  that  he  was  improved 
by  the  study  of  Barrow,  but  a  proof  of  his  taste  and  penetration. 

1  the 
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the  good  Samaritan — a  luminous  and  maYily  composition, 
worked  up  with  unusual  skill  and  judgment,  and  capable  of 
makinp^  a  very  deep  impression  on  the  mind. 

Other  distinguished  writers  remain  to  be  brietly  noticed. 
We  are  not  partial  to  metaphysical  divinity  ;  but  if  a  perfect 
specimen  can  be  found,  it  is  in  some  of  the  discourses  deli- 
vered by  Butler  at  the  Rolls.  Felton,  Twells,  Ridley,  and  the 
two  Berrimans,  seemed  to  have  formed  their  style  in  the 
school  of  Waterland,  and  to  have  directed  their  studies  and 
labours  to  similar  objects.  Their  writings  are  not  voluminous, 
but  of  infinite  value.  To  them  a  judicious  student  will  per- 
petually recur  with  avidity  and  delight,  and  will  be  careful 
that  no  rem.naut  of  such  admirable  masters  shall  escape  his 
attention. 

The  transceudant  merits  of  Bishop  Sherlock,  as  a  logician, 
a  writer,  and  a  divine,  would  supply  ample  materials  for  a  re- 
gular dissertation.  It  is  impossible,  in  a  rapid  sketch  of  this 
nature,  to  say  any  thing  worthy  of  his  name.  JSor  can  the 
attempt  be  niecessary ;  for  all  who  would  take  an  interest  in 
our  observations,  can  form  a  critical  opinion  of  Sherlock 
without  our  aid.  Sutlice  it  to  say,  that  his  sermons  will  for 
ever  be  regarded  by  competent  judges  as  a  standard  of  perfec- 
tion. Pre-eminent  in  all  great  qualities,  they  are  exempt  from 
any  material  detect.  As  Horace  excites  the  attention  of  a 
scholar,  from  the  commencement  of  his  education  to  the  end 
of  his  life — as  Homer  is  the  manual  of  poets,  and  Livy  of 
historians,  so  must  the  volumes  of  Sherlock  be  the  perpetual 
study  of  all,  who  aspire  to  excellence  in  the  composition  of 
sermons,  and  are  desirous  of  enforcing  the  truths  of  religion 
with  the  greatest  effect. 

Since  the  decline  of  this  great  luminary,  some  stars  of  con- 
siderable magnitude  have  appeared.  Horbery,  Powell, 
Balguy  and  Hurd,  afford  noble  examples  of  Christian  scholar- 
ship, and  ought  to  be  considered  as  ornaments  to  any  age.  Our 
catalogue  shall  be  closed  with  the  mighty  name  of  Horsley, 
hand  u/ti  veienim  virtute  secundus.  Armed  with  the  learn- 
ing of  ancient  and  modern  times,  possessing  a  singular 
command  of  language,  and  prodigious  intellectual  vigor,  he 
could  liardly  fail  to  adorn  the  annals  of  the  pulpit.  His  ser- 
mons display  the  most  remarkable  powers  of  explanation  and 
argumejit ;  and  if  they  do  not  in  every  case  produce  convic- 
tion, they  can  never  fail  to  delight  and  edify,  and  to  give  us 
more  just  and  enlarged  conceptions  of  our  redemption 
through  Christ.  If  Ave  were  asked  to  select  a  specimen  of  this 
great  man's  ability  and  eloquence,  we  should  fix  on  the  nine- 
teenth 
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leentb  sermon  in  the  second  volume,  on  the  subject  of  our 
Lord's  Passion. 

But  it  is  time  to  hasten  to  the  particular  subject  of  this  re- 
view. If  the  sermons  before  us  had  been  ot  the  ordinary 
class,  or  such  as  are  most  likely  in  the  present  flay  to  excite 
popular  applause,  the  preceding-  observations  would  have  been 
entirely  out  of  place.  As  it  is,  we  hope,  they  v/ill  not  be 
deemed  irrelevant.  l\>r  the  author  of  these  volumes  is  a  wor- 
thy disciple  of  "the  old  Eng^lish  school.  In  the  best  and  purest 
ages  of  the  Church,  he  would  have  been  an  ornament  to  his 
profession;  in  these  days  of  wild  opinion  and  superficial  at- 
tainment, his  character  stands  high  indeed.  He  is  well 
known  to  the  public  as  a  theologian,  and  as  u  man;  we  will 
proceed  therefore,  without  further  preface,  to  the  examina- 
tion of  his  la!)ours. 

The  plan  of  these  sermons  is  sutliciently  explained  in  the 
title  page.     A  discourse  is  provided  for  every  Sunday  in  the 
year,  and  for  the  most  important  Festivals.    A  plan  very  simi- 
lar to  this  was  formed  by  Archbishop  Tiilotson,  and  communi- 
cated by  him  to  Burnet  and  Patrick,  witli  a  view  of  engaging 
their  assistance  in  the  work^  and  producing  a  complete  book 
of  homilies  for  general  use*.    We  are  informed  by  Dr.  Birch, 
the  biographer  of  Tiilotson,  that  lijshop  Patrick  undertook  to 
examine  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  for  the  wholeyear,  in  order  to 
.see  how  far  they  agreed  v/ith  the  Archbishop*  scheme;  and  to 
inake  other  selections  from  Scripture,  in  furtherance  of  the 
design.  This  plan,  which  was  soon  abandoned,  seems  at  length 
to  have  been  in  some  degree  executed  by  Archdeacon  Pott; 
not  that  the  course  of  his  sermons  is  arranged  precisely  accord- 
ing to  the  proposal  of  Tiilotson,  but  that  the  main  features  of 
the  scheme  are  similar.  In  proceeding  to  examine  the  work,  we 
must  be  content  with  brief  observations.    It  wo^dd  be  tedious, 
and  perhaps  useless,  to  analyse  fifty-nine  sermons ;  we  propose, 
therefore,  to  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to   such  as 
relate  to  the  most  important  subjects. 

In  the  serwion  for  Christmas  day,  our  Lord's  assumption  of 
the  human  nature  is  thus  described. 

**  The  bare  promise  of  a  Deliverer,  who  should  be  mighty  in  word 
and  in  deed,  would,  perhaps,  have  warranted  the  expectation  that  the 
Messiah  sliouid  make  his  first  appearance  in  the  full  maturity  of 
manhood,  and  in  the  strength  and  stature  of  a  powerful  leader.  If, 
may  be  tliought  that  Jesus  might  have  taken  flesh  as  it  was  formed 
in  the  creation  of  the  first  man,  without  passing  through  the  several 


*  See  Birph's  Life  of  Tiilotson,  page  366,  edition  l753. 

degree* 
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degrees  of  infancy  and  childhood.  But  in  that  case  his  descent  as 
the  seed  of  the  woman,  upon  which  so  great  stress  is  laid,  and  his 
lineage  as  a  son  of  David,  and  the  promised  hope  of  Israel  could  not 
have  been  made  good.  It  was  a  main  particular  of  that  victory  over 
sin  and  satan  which  God  had  determined  to  accomplish,  that  it 
should  be  effected  by  a  Saviour  who  should  not  only  become  man, 
but  who  should  be  the  son  of  man.  The  tempter  was  to  be  foiled 
and  vanquished  by  the  woman's  sded,  since  over  her  the  first  tri- 
umph of  his  malice  and  deceit  had  been  obtained.  We  may  remark 
too  that  by  the  weakness  of  our  Lord's  first  years,  one  signal  testi- 
mony of  the  truth  of  his  commission  is  for  ever  set  forth  and  esta- 
blished. The  simplicity  of  childhood  could  plan  no  scheme  for 
collecting  followers,  or  for  setting  up  a  new  standard  of  religion  in 
the  world.  Yet  at  this  very  period  some  of  the  plainest  and  most 
solemn  intimations  were  given  that  the  long  expected  heir  was 
come."     Vol.  I.    P.  80. 

The  sermon  for  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent  appeal's  to  us 
worthy  of  particular  attention.  It  is  founded  on  a  text  *,  on 
which  the  Calvinistic  notions  of  reprobation  and  election  are 
frequently  defended,  but  which,  in  reality,  gives  not  the 
slightest  countenance  to  those  dangerous  opinions. 

"  There  are  few  subjects  of  much  moment  to  which  men  can 
direct  their  views,  whether  they  be  principles  of  knowledge  and  be- 
lief, or  things  relating  to  the  duties  of  life,  and  the  practice  of  well- 
doing, which  can  be  rightly  understood  or  properly  pursued,  unless 
they  shall  be  seen  and  considered  on  all  sides.  The  several  restric- 
tions which  belong  to  them,  must  be  ascertained  with  reference  to 
other  truths,  and  other  points  of  duty,  with  which  they  are  compati- 
ble, and  whose  claims  upon  us  must  not  be  cancelled  or  neglected. 

"  Upon  many  different  accounts,  and  for  diverse  reasons  and  re- 
spects, the  same  things  may  take  different  appearances,  and  may 
require  an  answerable  variation  in  our  thoughts  and  actions.  If  the 
view  be  partial,  the  judgment  will  be  narrow  and  defective,  and  the 
practice  which  is  built  upon  it  will  be  liable  to  errors,  or  subject  to 
excesses,  in  the  same  proportion.  But  more  especially,  if  such 
partial  views  shall  lead  to  misconceptions  of  that  which  is  the  chief 
concern  of  human  life,  the  injury  which  may  follow  will  be  most 
eminently  hurtful  and  deplorable."     Vol.  I.     P.  329. 

This  is  sound  and  salutary  counsel.  Every  proposition  re- 
vealed in  Scripture  must  be  true  :  but  it  may  not  comprise 
every  truth,  which  is  essential  to  a  just  apprehension  of  the 
whole  subject  to  which  it  relates.  That  Christ  died  for  all 
men,  is  unquestionably  true ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow 
that  all  men  shall  be  saved. 

*  Strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way,  that  leadeth  unto 
life. 

•    "It 
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•*  It  is  of  extreme  importance  to  examine  the  subject  on  all 
sides,  for  partial  views,  however  just,  may  be  totally  inapplica* 
ble  to  the  case  of  many;  and  the  rules  which  are  proper  only  un- 
der certain  circumstances,  and  with  due  restrictions,  cannot  find  an 
indiscriminate,  unvaried  appHcation,  without  much  injury :  they 
may  mislead  and  perplex  the  mind,  disguise,  or  suppress,  the  truth 
in  many  chief  respects,  and  impede  the  progress  of  a  sound  and  ra- 
tional improvement.  Such  is  the  consequence,  either  of  erroneous 
notions,  or  of  a  misapplication  of  such  notions  as  are  only  true  in 
part :  they  lead  always  to  superstitious  scruples,  or  to  mischievous 
excesses  and  exaggerations."    Vol.  I.     P.  338. 

The  whole  of  this  discourse  is  worthy  of  particular  at- 
tention. 

The  sermon  on  Good  Friday  gives  a  just  and  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement.  To  vindicate  this 
great  truth  from  the  scorn  of  the  iniidel,  and  the  pervei'sion  of 
the  heretic,  is  at  all  times  an  important  duty  of  the  Christian 
priesthood;  for,  if  this  key-stone  of  our  faith  can  be  removed, 
the  whole  edifice  must  fall  to  the  ground. 


o 


*'  To  behold  Christ  crucified,  with  the  eye  of  faith,  is  the  best 
and  most  profitable  contemplation  which,  at  any  time,  can  occupy 
the  thoughts  and  fill  the  mind  of  the  believer.  Except  the  benefit 
derived  from  his  cross,  shall  be  truly  felt,  and  unfeignedly  acknow- 
ledged, the  foundation  of  the  Christian  life  will  be  deficient.  How 
is  Christ  confessed,  if  his  twofold  nature,  together  with  the  end  and 
object  of  his  coming,  be  not  owned  ?  How  is  C  hrist  confessed,  if 
the  value  which  his  sufferings  and  atoning  death,  derived  from  the 
dignity  of  his  sacred  person,  as  one  with  the  Father,  if  his  conde- 
scension in  veiling  his  eternal  glory,  his  office  as  high  priest  of  the 
new  covenant,  and  his  meek  submission  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  be  not 
acknowledged?  If  these  testimonies  which  meet  us  in  all  parts  of 
the  holy  Scriptures,  be  not  witnessed  by  us,  how  is  Christ  con- 
fessed i  Is  he  confessed,  then,  as  a  prophet ;  as  a  teacher  ;  as  a 
martyr  for  the  truth  ?  But  the  revelations  of  both  testaments  re- 
present him  as  a  Saviour.  They  point  distinctly  to  the  blood  of 
the  everlasting  covenant :  '  Now  the  God  of  peace,  that  brought 
again  from  the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  great  shepherd  of 
the  sheep,  through  the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant,  make  you 
perfect  in  every  good  work  to  do  his  will,  working  in  you  that 
which  is  well-pleasing  in  his  sight,  through  Jesus  Christ :  to  whom 
be  glory  for  ever  and  ever.' 

*'  Compare  this  with  St.  John's  account  of  him,  *  who  came  by 
water  and  blood.'  Try  if  you  can  reduce  that  blood  of  the  ever- 
lasting covenant,  pledged  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  render  it  no 
more  than  the  blood  of  martyrdom.  Remember  the  Apostle's 
earnest  question,  was  Paul  crucified  for  you  f  He  suffered  deatk 
indeed,  as  a  witness  for  the  truth,  but  was  he  crucified  for  us  i 

What 
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What  can  be  made  of  that  question  of  St.  Paul,  if  the  being  cruci- 
fied for  us,  and  the  suffering  as  a  martyr  for  the  truth,  which  iie 
and  many  a  faithful  witness  did,  can  be  understood  to  mean  t!ie 
«anie  thing  ?  When  we  call  to  remembrance  the  Redeemer's  cross, 
can  we  forget  the  brazen  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  applied  so  ex- 
pressly to  his  own  case,  by  our  Redeemer.  They  who  were  bitten 
of  the  fiery  serpents,  looked  up  and  lived.  If  the  cro«s  of  Christ  be 
but  the  cross  of  martyrdom,  for  the  truth  sake,  where  shall  vve  find 
that  analogy  to  which  our  Lord's  words  point  so  directl}',  when  he 
says,  *  as  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must 
the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up.' "     Vol.1.     P.  397. 

The  next  sei-mon  we  have  marked  for  particular  considera- 
tion, is  that  for  the  fourth  Stinday  after  Easter.  The  author 
here  shews  how  insufllcieiitly  the  pastoral  oftice  had  been  per- 
form rd  by  kings,  governors,  and  priests,  before  our  Lord's 
Advent;  and  in  how  peculiar  and  eminent  a  sense  tlie  charac- 
ter of  the  "  good  shepherd"  was  fulfilled  by  the  Messiah. 

"  It  was  foretold  of  Christ  that  he  should  lead  his  flock  to  fertile 
pastures.  He  fulfilled  this  when  he  instructed  his  people  in  the  ne- 
cessary truths  and  wholesome  lessons  of  eternal  life,  which  are  the 
food  of  reasonable  minds,  and  the  proper  sustenance  of  the  soul  of 
man.  Was  it  in.struction  in  the  ways  of  duty,  toward  God  and  man, 
tliat  was  most  needful  to  the  followers  of  a  new  and  holy  guide  ? 
Call  to  mind  the  lessons  which  our  Lord  gave  to  rescue  those  great 
topics  from  false  maxims  and  interpretations,  and  to  place  them  in 
the  clearest  light.  Humility  of  heart ;  the  love  of  peace  ;  the  love 
of  truth  and  righteousness;  patience;  resignation;  kindness; 
goodwill ;  charity  ;  these  were  the  lessons  which  he  set  before 
men,  and  illustrated  by  precept  and  example;  these  were  the  rules 
which  he  commended  to  the  hearts  of  men  in  his  teaching  from  the 
Mount,  and  by  his  deportment  at  all  times  and  in  every  place.'' 
Vol.  I.     P.  453. 

The  sermon  for  Whit-Sunday  adverts  to  the  outward  de- 
monstrations of  the  Spirit  in  the  Apostolic  age  ;  the  power  and 
efficacy  of  divine  grace  displayed  in  the  rapid  progiess  ol'  the 
Gospel,  and  those  tokens  of  its  influence  which  were  discerned 
in  the  lives  and  manners  of  the  converts.  On  the  last  of  these 
heads  the  author  thus  expresses  Jiiniself. 

"  When  men  beheld  those  of  their  own  land  and  country,  their 
accustomed  comrades  and  associates,  rising  so  high  above  them  in 
every  just  and  noble  sentiment,  advancing  rapidly  in  many  a  new 
attainment,  by  which  their  whole  nature ^as  so  sensibly  improved; 
when  thevsaw  them  able  to  contend  against  calamities,  and  to  over- 
come  the  temptations  of  the  world;  when  they  beheld  them  be- 
coming kind  and  compassionate  to  others,  calm  and  contented  in 
their  own  course,  no  longer  swaved  bv  degrading  passions,  true  to 
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all  engagements,  upright  in  their  dealings,  and  temperate  and  pru- 
dent in  their  whole  behaviour,  they  were  sensible  that  the  word 
which  had  wrought  this  in  their  hearts,  was  true ;  and  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  had  moved  upon  the  face  of  those  unquiet  waters. 
They  who  had  weighed  the  tender  of  salvation,  and  embraced  the 
trutii,  from  thenceforth  required  no  bit  or  bridle  to  turn  them  from 
destructive  courses.  They  knew  well,  that  such  practices  would 
ruin  their  best  expectations,  and  therefore  they  forsook  them  freely; 
they  renounced  them  with  a  fixed  aversion,  regarding  them  a? 
deadly  poisons,  which  would  not  only  prove  fatal  to  the  body,  but 
destructive  to  the  soul."     Vol.  II.     P.  41. 

The  remainder  of  this  discourse  is  admirable ;  replete  with 
clear  and  prolound  views  of  the  Christisii  dispensation,  and 
the  concluding-  para^^raph  is  drawn  up  in  a  beautiful  strain  ot* 
exhortation. 

The  sermon  for  Trinity  Sunday  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  in 
the  collection.  It  is  ibunded  on  that  admonition  of  St.  PauJ^i 
"■  ilold  fist  the  form  of  sound  words,"  and  is  intended  to  ex- 
hibit, at  one  view,  the  chief  of  tiiose  important  passages  in 
vvhich  tlie  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  explicitly  revealed.  No- 
thins^  can  be  more  simple  than  the  plan  of  this  discourse,  nor 
better  adapted  to  answer  its  design.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
amoni>-  the  vast  multitude  of  sermons  we  possess,  there  are  but 
few  by  the  most  eminent  hands  that  seem  to  have  been  ex- 
pressly written  for  Trinity  Sunday.  The  sermon  now  before 
us  has  consequently  the  greater  claim  to  public  attention,  and 
we  will  venture  to  affirm  that  it  will  repay  the  labour  of  a  close 
and  diligent  perusal.  It  might  indeed  be  taken,  with  great  ad- 
vantage, as  the  ground-work  of  a  more  elaborate  discussion;  in 
which  the  texts  produced  might  be  critically  examined,  and 
the  whole  argument  expanded.  Such  a  composition,  however, 
would  be  much  too  formal  and  learn,ed  for  popular  instruction. 
It  might  be  adapted  for  an  academical,  but  not  ibr  a  parochial 
pulpit.  This  sermon,  how^ever,  as  it  now  stands,  is  exactly 
wiiat  its  author  intended,  plain  and  practical ;  simple  in  iy^ 
construction,  but  built  on  the  deepest  ibundations.  Its  aim 
is  to  "  draw  together  some  of  those  compendious  declarations 
which  occur  in  Scripture,  and  in  which  the  sum  of  ueces;<ary 
doctrine  is  contained." 

"  In  truth,  there  is  not  one  book,  one  epistle,  one  portion  of  the 
whole  New  Testament,  to  the  pages  of  which  the  view  will  now  be 
confined,  which  does  not  contain  in  some  conspicuous  place  thereof, 
one  or  more  ©f  these  comprehensive  sentences,  in  which  the  sum 
of  Christian  faith,  the  form  of  sound  words,  the  common  creed  of 
all  believers,  is  set  forllu"     Vol.  If.    P.  53. 
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*'  In  collecting  several  of  these  comprehensive  sentences  of  Scrip- 
ture, I  shall  entreat  you  to  take  notice  how  distinctly  the  great 
truth  of  the  existence  of  three  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  is  set 
forth:  divine  attributes  being  every  where  ascribed  to  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  You  will  perceive  also  how  plainly  the  lost 
state  of  mankind  ;  their  redemption  through  one  only  Saviour  ;  the 
satisfaction  which  he  made  for  sin  ;  and  the  perpetual  aids  and  set- 
tled influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  promised  Guide,  and  Com- 
forter, are  witnessed  in  those  short  but  memorable  lines  of  truth. 
Nothing  more  than  a  simple  production  of  those  passages,  will  be 
needful  to  shew  what  the  Apostle  had  in  mind  when  he  cautioned 
his  beloved  son  in  the  foith,  to  *  hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words  ;' 
a  duty  which  binds  as  forcibly  at  this  day  upon  each  and  all  of  us, 
even  as  we  hope  for  salvation  through  the  same  Redeemer,  and  look 
for  eternal  life  upon  the  same  terms  which  meet  us  in  all  parts  of 
the  Gospel."     Vol.  II.     P.  54. 

Having  then  drawn  up,  with  great  felicity  and  judgment,  a 
compact  and  invincible  phalanx  of  scriptural  proofs,  tiie  Arch- 
deacon thus  proceeds  : 

"  Evident  it  is  then,  that  the  great  truth,  which  is  so  plainly  set 
forth  in  these  short  but  comprehensive  testimonies,  is  not  revealed 
in  order  to  exercise  a  curious  spirit,  or  to  try  the  strength  of  out 
disposition  to  believe :  it  is  revealed,  because  it  is  indeed  true  ; 
and  more  especially  because  our  salvation  is  connected  intimately 
with  that  truth.  The  discovery  was  not  made  to  add  a  burden  to 
our  faith,  but  to  render  our  salvation  perfect  and  effectual.'"* 
Vol.  II.     P.  66. 

We  have  trespassed  at  snch  great  length  on  the  attention 
of  our  readers,  and  made  such  copious  extracts,  that  we  can- 
not venture  to  proceed  further  in  the  examination  of  particular 
sermons.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  produce  some  passages 
from  the  forty  third  and  forty  sixth  discourses,  and  indeed 
from  many  others  ;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  shew  the  ge- 
neral character  of  the  work,  and  to  justify  our  opinion  of  its 
learned  and  venerable  author. 

We  must  be  permitted,  however,  to  subjoin  a  few  remarks, 
lest  we  should  be  hastily  accused  of  having  indulged  in  the 
language  of  indiscriminate  panegyric.  The  opinion  we  have 
here  delivered,  does  not  arise  from  our  veneration  for  the  Arch- 
deacon's character,  but  rather  from  our  avowed  attachment  to 
the  sterling  theology  of  former  days,  in  which  he  is  so  distin- 
guished a  proficient.  We  have  examined  these  volumes  with 
great  care,  and  feel  justified  in  expressing  our  firm  and  deli- 
berate conviction  of  their  value.     No  man  can  duly  appreciate 
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the  merit  of  a  book,  it"  he  is  not  conversant  with  its  suly'ect ; 
nor  can  he  perceive  the  excellence  of  any  production  of  art, 
without  some  previous  knowledge  of  the  art  itself.  When  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  first  surveyed  the  pictures  of  the  Vatican,  he 
grazed  on  the  works  of  Raffaelle  without  emotion ;  but  when  he 
became  the  most  accomplished  painter  of  his  day,  he  delighted 
to  expatiate  on  the  genius  of  that  immortal  master.  This 
principle,  we  think,  may  be  applied  to  the  work  before  us. 
To  those  who  are  well  versed  in  divinity,  and  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  admire  a  composition  for  its  substantial  qualities, 
these  volumes  will  not  stand  in  need  of  our  commendation. 
But  we  are  fearful  they  will  not  be  duly  appreciated  by  the 
public  at  large.  In  saying  this,  we  do  not  mean  to  under- 
value the  knowledge  and  discernment  of  the  present  age,  or 
to  insinuate  that  the  generality  of  readers  are  incapable  of 
forming  any  fair  judgment  of  composition.  Criticism,  we 
know,  in  its  highest  sense,  is  the  province  of  a  few;  it  requires 
a  rare  combination  of  learning,  acuteness,  and  taste,  and  is  in- 
deed, in  the  language  of  one  of  its  greatest  masters,  TroKkva 
<7TEipas  tsXbuIocio-h  ETrjysvvn/Aa.  But  the  faculty  of  perceiving  the 
general  qualities  of  a  writer,  is,  perhaps,  among  the  higher 
orders  of  society,  pretty  widely  diffused  ;  and  although  every 
man  of  education  is  not  a  critic,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that 
he  is  entirely  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  the  art.  By 
readers  of  this  description,  (who  constitute  a  very  large  ma- 
jority,) the  work  before  us,  we  apprehend,  may  not  be  suffi- 
ciently admired.  It  possesses  not  the  qualities  which  attract 
popular  attention,  and  secure  applause.  In  order  to  compre- 
hend its  value,  the  reader  ought  to  have  explored  a  rich  and 
extensive  field  of  science,  of  which,  perhaps,  in  all  his  literary 
excursions,  he  has  caught  but  a  faint  and  partial  view.  He 
must  have  devoted  his  mind  to  the  study  and  contemplation  of 
revealed  religion.  He  must  have  been  accustomed  to  trace 
the  exquisite  harmony  that  pervades  all  its  dispensations  :  and 
to  investigate  the  foundations  of  his  creed.  The  sermons,  in- 
deed, in  themselves,  are  of  a  plain  and  practical  nature.  But 
the  author's  mind  is  so  richly  furnished  with  theological  know- 
ledge, that  he  cannot  restrain  his  own  exuberance  ;  and  while 
he  seems  to  enforce  the  simplest  duties  of  the  Christian  life,  he 
perpetually  makes  an  allusion,  or  quotes  a  passage,  which  in- 
dicates the  depth  of  his  reflections  and  the  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge ;  and  which  can  only  be  appreciated  by  such  readers, 
as  have  made  some  progress  in  the  same  pursuits. 

When  an  elegant  and  judicious  critic  of  antiquity  was  draw- 
ing a  comparison  between  Lvsias  and  Isteus,  he  resorted  to 
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the  art  of  painting  in  illustration  of  his  subject  *.  Under  the 
sanction  of  his  example,  we  will  venture  on  the  same  expe- 
dient. These  sermons  may  fairly  be  compared  to  an  admira- 
ble picture,  of  which  the  manner  is  peculiar,  and  the  colouring 
sometimes  harsh,  but  whose  outline  is  formed  on  the  best  and 
highest  principles  of  art.  From  such  a  production  the  careless 
spectator  may  turn  aside,  because  there  is  none  of  that  expres- 
sion, brilliancy,  and  force,  which  alone  arrest  the  attention  of 
an  untutored  eye.  But  they  who  have  more  deeply  studied 
the  philosophy  of  the  art,  will  regard  the  work  with  greater 
veneration.  They  will  perceive  that  it  is  the  result  of  pro- 
ibund  and  accurate  thought;  and  that  its  materials,  if  not 
wrought  up  with  taste  and  elegance,  are  yet  in  themselves  of 
the  most  precious  and  substantial  kind. 

But  here  the  comparison  must  cease.  The  art  of  painting 
supphes  us  with  no  simile  for  those  higher  excellencies,  with 
which  these  volumes  abound,  and  which  are  far  above  all  taste 
and  criticism.  Pureness  and  simplicity  of  heart,  unaffected 
piety,  an  ardent  desire  to  advance  the  glory  of  God,  and  to 
propagate  the  knowledge  of  his  righteous  laws,  are  conspicu- 
ous in  every  page.  Such  qualities,  in  the  eyes  of  a  true 
Christian,  are  indeed  "above  all  Greek,  above  all  Roman 
fame."  While  they  prove  the  efficacy  of  Religion  in  the  au- 
thor's person,  they  extend  its  influence  on  the  hearts  of  others. 
They  will  continue  to  flourish  beyond  the  grave  ;  and  will  be 
crowned  witli  a  bright  and  everlasting  recompeuce,  when 
genius,  learning,  and  eloquence  shall  have  vanished  away;  and 
shall  only  be  remembered  with  delight,  in  proportion  as  they 
Lave  contributed  to  the  honor  of  God,  and  the  highest  in- 
terests of  mankind. 


£ixovi  y^priaofxat  ruiv  opotruv  T(V<.  ei  ^rt  riyss  dpy^cuai  ypa(paly  xpu>- 
fxast  [/.h  s'lpyaGfx-ivai  octt'Kus,  >^  jj^E/x/av  £v  Tff'iV  /a/yptadtv  'iyjiSM 
'TTOiKiXiay,  dxpiQiTi  Ss  roci?  'ypaix(j.a7i,  ty  TtoKv  to  ^(^ap.'ev  lii  rocvrais 
tyjiaai'  ou  ^e  ^st  'exEi'vaf,  £vyfaiJt.(/.oi  /xgv  '^rlo)/,  sipyaaixhxi  Sg 
(/.aXXov,  ffxi^  re  iC,  <poJii  TTOiXiXXo/jCcvat,  o^  iv  tw  "JiXriQei  raiv  fxiy- 
ixocruv  T'wv  jffvov  iyjeiaoii.  Tarwv  /xev  J^  toXs  dpx^iOTiqxis  sousv 
h  AuaiaSf   xxJa  ttJv  aTrXolrflx  ^  ttiv  yjxpi)/'  ':ous  S's    txTTETrovTjpi.fcvaiS' 
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Art.  XI.   The    Arctic   Expeditions.     A  Poem.     By  Miss, 
Porden.     8vo.     30  pp.     "^s.     Murray.     1818. 

iN  the  absence  of  more  important  objects,  the  public  atten- 
tion iias  of  iate  been  turned  to  the  state  of  the  PoLnr  seas, 
and  to  the  probability  of  a  Northern  passage  into  the  Pacific. 
We  shall  not  enter  into  the  causes  of  the  great  revolution 
which  has  there  taken  place,  nor  shall  wq  presume  to  cal- 
culaie  the  effects  which  it  may  be  expected  to  produce  upon 
the  seasons  of  our  isUy^.d.  We  leave  the  latter  considera- 
tions, especially,  for  wiser  heads  than  our  own,  and  shall 
only  remark,  that  Francis  Moore,  Physician,  in  his  Vox 
Stellarum,  (a  book  in  which  we  repose  the  greatest  confi- 
dence) does  not  appear  to  favour  the  expected  change.  This, 
perhaps,  may  be  attributed  to  the  very  natural  jealousy  pf  a 
rival  prophet  in  the  great  affairs  of  the  clouds. 

It  would  ill  become  us  to  become  arbitrators  between  thesa 
opposite  predictions,  and  their  respective  patrons,  but  be  the 
effect  of  the  removal  of  these  icy  mountains,  what  it  may,, 
in  the  fate  of  those  wbo  are  now  preparing  to  visit  the  re- 
gions themselves,  we  mustj  in  common  with  every  other 
Englishman,  feel  the  warmest  interest.  We  must  confess, 
that,  we  do  not  look  for  the  splendid  results  from  this  ex- 
pedition, which  so  many  great  philosophers  have  taught  as 
to  expect :  perhaps,  our  imagination  may  not  as  yet  be  eman- 
cipated from  the  icebergs  of  ignorance  and  prejudice ;  wo 
may  not  be  able  to  advance  with  the  viarch  (as  we  now  be- 
lieve it  is  termed)  of  science  ;  at  all  events,  however,  we 
hope  to  limp  up  in  time  to  offer  our  congratulations  on  the 
success  of  the  expedition,  happen  when  it  may.  But  though 
not  quite  so  sanguine  as  many  of  our  cotemporaries,  we 
cannot  but  admire  that  spirit  of  enterprise  v.hich  is  so  con- 
genial to  the  British  heart.  Impede  its  progress  as  you  will, 
close  every  known  avenue  to  its  action,  it  will  still  burst 
forth  in  some  self-created  passage.  The  energy  of  cur 
navy  is  not  so  easily  confined,  even  in  the  dull  and  unin- 
teresting times  of  universal  peace.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
without  a  feeling  of  national  pride,  thai  we  see  the  views  of 
our  seamen  turned  to  a  quarter,  which  none,  es.cept  them- 
selves, have  the  spirit,  perhaps,  at  present  the  power,  to  ap- 
proach. There  are  many  points,  in  this  expedition,  which 
cannot  but  deeply  interest  the  scientific  mind.  The  very 
existence  of  the  colony,  which  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
once  been  planted  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Greenland,  is  yet 
to  be  ascex'tained  ;  the  geography  of  the  Polar  regions  is  yet 
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to  be  adjusted  ;  llie  passage  across  to  the  Pacific  is  yet  to 
be  discovered.  But,  even,  if  in  every  one  of  these  objects. 
the  expedition  should  fail,  we  trust  tJiat  the  general  benefit 
Avhich  will  result  from  a  more  accurate  survey  of  the  Northern 
coasts,  will,  in  its  commercial  advantages,  fully  recompense 
the  country,  for  the  dangers  and  hardships  to  which  its  brave 
seamen  are  so  inevitably  to  be  exposed. 

To  the  warm  wishes  of  our  countrymen,  for  the  success  of 
these  bold  adventurers,  w^e  mnst  add  the  breathings  also  of 
poetic  genius  to  fill  their  sails.  It  is  now  some  little  time- 
since  we  paid  our  tribute  of  merited  spprobation,  to  a  larger 
work  of  Miss  Porden's,  and  w'e  ai-e  now  happy  to  meet  her 
again  on  so  interesting  and  so  patriotic  an  occasion,  Wd 
do  not  perceive,  that  our  ordinary  poets  have  as  yet  caught 
fire  from  this  poetic  theme.  As  Miss  Porden's  is  the  first, 
so  tkould  we  conceive,  that  if  carried  on  to  its  full  extent, 
it  Avould  be  the  best. 

We  have  already  liad  occasion  to  introduce  our  authoress 
to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  and  we  did  so  with  many  expres- 
sions of  praise.  We  could  wish  that  her  present  poem  had 
been  somewhat  moi*e  laboured  than  it  is ;  but  our  fair  au- 
thoress modestly  terms  it,  only  "  an  eifnsion,"  and  promises, 
if  it  should  meet  with  the  indulgence  of  the  public,  to  re- 
sume the  theme.  We  shall  be  happy  to  accept  this,  only  as 
a  prelude,  and  to  wait  for  the  full  burst  of  harmony,  upon 
another,  and  we  trust  not  a  very  distant  occasion. 

"  Sail,  sail,  adventurous  Barks !  go  fearless  forth. 
Storm  on  his  glacier-seat  the  misty  North, 
Give  to  mankind  the  inhospitable  zone, 
And  Britain's  trident  plant  in  seas  unknown. 
Go  \  sure,  wherever  Science  fills  the  mind 
Or  grief  for  man  long  sever'd  from  his  kind, 
That  anxious  nations  watch  the  changing  gales, 
And  prayers  and  blessings  swell  your  flagging  sails. 

"  No  Muse  of  all  that  hymn'd  Saturnian  Jove 
On  Pindus'  top,  or  in  Haemonia's  grove. 
Must  prompt  the  strain  ;  Thou  !  beacon  of  their  way. 
Star  of  the  Pole  !  inspire  the  ai-duous  lay. 
And  thoii,  unseen  Directress! — Power  unknown  \ 
Shrined  darkling  on  thine  adamantine  throne. 
Who  Jov'st,  hke  Virtue,  still  to  shrink  from  view 
And  bless  a  world,  yet  shun  the  glory  due  ; 
While  yet  they  seek  thee  o'er  a  trackless  main 
iiuide  of  their  course  !  befriend  their  poet's  strain. 

*'  And  you,  aspiring  Youths  !  heroic  band ! 
NVh»  leave,  by  Science  led,  your  native  land : 

You, 
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Undaunted  steer  where  none  have  manr'd  the  way. 
Whom  danger  damps  not,  nor  whom  toils  dismay. 
■     You,  no  green  islands  of  the  West  invite  *,   > 
No  dangerous  Capua  t,  nurse  of  soft  delight ; 
No  paradise  where  yet  mankind  is  pure  ij:,  *■ 

No  flowery  fields  or  balmy  galea  allure. 
Fatigue  and  frost,  and  storms,  and  death,  you  brave^  • 
Where  none  are  near,  to  vvitKoss  or  to  save. 

"  Four  times  the  sun  his  hundred  courses  ran  5, 
Another  circle  of  the  year  began, 
Since  one  fair  land — Yes  !  though  the  seas  were  frore. 
Green  were  the  pastures  of  its  sunaner  shore; 
Its  hardy  natives  loved  v.'ith  keen  delight 
Their  one  long  day,  and  yet  their  longer  night : 
But  from  the  hour  when  on  the  ice-bound  c'oast, 
In  vain  their  prelate  sought  his  people  lost. 
Each  winter  piled  increasing  glaciers  round, 
And  man,  in  terror  shunn'd  the  guarded  ground."     P.  7. 

The  .powers  of  Miss  Porden,  in  descriptioH,  are  consider- 
able: she  has  acquainted  herself,  accurately,  with  the  nature 
of  the  obje-jt  whicli  she  ?,'ouId  pourtray,  and  slie  clothes  her 


*  "  Alluding  to  the  Fortunate  Islands,  supposed  to  be  the 
Canaries,  of  which  the  antienfs  left  fanciful  descriptions,  that  lured 
many  navigators  to  sail  in  quest  of  them."' 

+  "  Capua  was  long  proverbial  as  destructive  of  the  courage 
and  virtue  of  the  llomon  legions.  Otaheite  proved  almost  as 
fata!  to  the  navigators  by  whom  it  was  first  visited.'' 

\  "  In  allusion  to  the  blameless  colony  founded  by  Adams  on 
Pitcairn's  Island,  near  Otaheite ;  or  to  the  *  Arcadian'  inhabitants 
of  Lew  Chew." 

(J  "  On  the  east  coast  of  Greenland,    commonly  called  East 
Greenland,  till   Spitzbergen   usurped   the  name,  was  formerly  a 
colony  of  20,000  inhabitants.    They  had  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity,  possessed  many   Churches  and   Convents,   and    received 
their  bishops  from  Norway  ;  but  in  1406,  when  the  seventeenth 
bishop  sailed  to  take  possession  of  his  see,  an  immense  barrier  of 
ice  prevented  him  from  reaching  the  coast;  and  since  then   the 
fate  of  its    inhabitants   is  unknown,  every .  attempt  having  been 
frustrated  by  the  increasing  ices,  till  last  year,  when  this  enormdus 
mass  was  broken  up,   and  sent  its  gigantic  fragments  to   astonish 
the  inhabitants    of  warmer    seas.     Greenland    received  its  name 
from  its  superior  verdure  in  comparison  with  Iceland.     Its  people 
were  of  gentle  and   honest  dispositions,  and  remarkable  for  their 
attachment   to   their   inhospitable   climate.      Their  summer  was 
from  MX  weeks  to  two  months." 

L  I  3  ideaa 
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ideas  in  highly-wronght  and  glowing  language.  Though 
figurative  and  poetical,  she  is  always  just.  With  the  fol- 
lowing delineation  of  the  terrors,  which  await  our  hardy 
adventurers,  the  reader  cannot  hut  feel  highly  interested. 

•'  Fear  not,  while  months  of  dreary  darkness  roll. 

To  stand  self-centred  on  the  attractive  Pole  ; 

Or  find  some  gulf,  deep,  turbulent,  and  dark. 

Earth's  mighty  mouth  suck  in  the  struggling  bark  ; 

Fear  not,  the  victims  of  magnetic  force. 

To  hang  arrested  in  your  midmost  course ; 

Your  prows  drawn  downward  and  your  sterns  in  air, 

To  waste  with  cold,  and  grief,  and  famine,  there : 

Strange  fancies  these— but  real  ills  are  near,  ") 

Not  cloth'd  in  all  the  picturesque  of  fear,  C 

Which  makes  its  wild  distortions  doubly  dear ;  ) 

Nor  like  the  rush  of  fight,  when  burning  zeal 

Forbids  the  heart  to  quail,  the  limbs  to  feel  — 

Long  patient  suffering,  when  the  frozen  air 

Seems  almost  solid,  and  the  painful  glare 

Of  endless  snow  destroys  the  dazzled  sight ; 

When  fatal  slumber  comes  with  dreadful  weight ; 

When  every  limb  is  pain,  or  deadlier  yet, 

When  those  chill'd  limbs  the  sense  of  pain  forget ; 

i^  wful  it  is  to  gaze  on  shoreless  seas. 

But  more  to  view  those  restless  billows  freeze 

One  solid  plain,  or  when  like  mountains  piled. 

Whole  leagues  in  length,  of  forms  sublimely  wild. 

In  dreadful  war  the  floating  icebergs  rush, 

Horrent  with  trees  that  kindle  as  they  crush  *  ; 

The  flickering  compass  points  with  fitful  force. 

And  not  a  star  in  heaven  directs  your  course,       ' 

But  the  broad  sun  through  all  the  endless  day  f , 

Wheels  changeless  round,  sole  beacon  of  your  way; 

Or  filirough  a  night  more  dreadful,  doomed  to  roam 

Unknowing  where,  and  hopeless  of  a  home. 

Decge  fogs,  dark  floating  on  the  frozen  tide. 

Veil  the  clear  stars  that  yet  might  be  your  guide  ; 

*  "  The  icebergs  are  frequently  covered  with  the   trunks  of 
trees  and  fragments,  which  have  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  they 
are  avalanches  from  the  steep  coast  of  New  Siberia ;  when  they 
rush  together,  the  frozen  timber  is  said  frequently  to  inflame  from 
the  violence  of  the  collision.*' 

t  "  Towards  the  middle  of  the  polar  day  of  six  months,  the  sun 
trust  continue  for  some  weeks  nearly  at  the  same  elevation,  and 
the  time  of  course  can  be  estimated  only  by  his  easterly  or  westerly 
position.'' 

And 
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And  vainly  conscious  that  for  weeks  on  high  % 

The  moon  shines  glorious  in  a  cloudless  sky  ; 

For  you  she  shines  not,  doom'd  to  wait  in  fear 

Some  glacier,  fatal  in  its  wild  career. 

That  comes  immense  in  shadowy  whiteness,  known 

By  the  damp  chill  that  wraps  your  heart,  alone  t ; 

Or  deadlier  stili,  in  silence  hemmd  around 

By  gathering  ice,  in  firmer  fetters  bound  : 

Darkling  you  ply  your  saws  with  fruitless  toil  ^t 

Yourselves  the  nucleus  of  a  mighty  isle; 

When  the  red  meteors,  quivering  through  the  sky  ^, 

Disclose  the  dangers  now  too  late  to  fly. 

And  light  the  bears  that  urge  their  dangerous  way, 

And  famish'd  growl,  impatient  of  their  prey."     P.  H. 

Aitliough  we  admire  the  flow  of  poetical  langxinge  which 
Miss  Porden  so  unquestionably  possesses,  we  must  object 
to  the  usage  of  a  few  words,  some  obsolete,  some  new 
coined.  "  Frore'  may  have  the  authority  of  Milton,  but 
that  authority  will  not  overbalance  general  disuse,  especially 
when  many  other  words  might  be  found  to  answer  the  same 
purpose.  "  Horrent"  is  a  word  in  the  same  predica- 
ment: with  "  Quart,"  again,  we  are  as  little  acquainted. 
But  let  the  authority  be  what  it  may,  the  words  are  wholly 
out  of  use,  and,  therefore,  they  should  be  avoided,  ^yith 
these  remarks  we  shall  conclude  our  strictures  upon  Miss 
Porden's  poem  :  it  is  a  short  and  slight  composition,  but  the 
sort  of  notice  which  we  have  taken  of  it,  will  shew,  tliat  we 
think  by  no  means  slightly  of  the  talents  which  it  displays. 


•  *'  Alluding  to  the  phenomenon  of  the  Arctic  moon,  which,  in 
the  middle  of  the  polar  night  or  winter, 

Still  shines  erected  on  th'  etherial  plain, 
Nor  bathes  her  blazing  forehead  in  themain 

for  a  fortnight  together.** 

f  *'  During  the  fogs  which  so  often  are  the  principal  impedi- 
ments to  navigation  in  high  latitudes,  the  coming  of  an  ice  island 
is  known  only  by  the  dreadful  chill  that  precedes  it,  and  a  white- 
ness in  the  fog," 

\  •'  In  allusion  to  the  ice-saws  with  which  the  vessels  destined 
for  these  expeditions  are  provided." 

§  "  In  Arctic  regions  a  crackling  noise  is  heard  during  the 
appearance  of  the  Aurora  Borealis." 


Art, 
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Art.  XII.  Journal  Historique  sur  la  Campagne  du  Prince 
Eugene  en  Ifalle,  jjendani  les  Annees  1813-1814.  Far 
L.  i)^***,  'Capifaine  attache  a  V Ktat-major  du  Prince,  et 
Chevalier  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur.  Chez,  Planclier ;  De- 
launay,  Guibert.  8vo.  Paris.  1817. 

IJIE  events  "vvliicb  look  place  during  tlie  campaign  in  Italy 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1613,  and  the  begiiiuing  of 
1814,  are  very  trifling  in  themselves,  inasmjich  as  the  wJiole 
effect  of  that  war  was  not  to  settle  the  destiny  of  that  pjirti- 
cular  kingdom,  pr  to  adjust  the  disputes  of  any  two  belligerent 
nations  ;  but  to  prevent  Bonaparte  from  deriving  any  assist- 
ance from  his  Italian  states,  at  a  time  when  the  coalition  of 
the  whole  continent  was  endeavouring  in  (jormany  to  eifect 
the  deliverance  of  Europe.  The  army  which  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  had  sent  into  Italy,  under  Marshal  Behegarde,  to  re^ 
cover  his  ancient  possessions,  was  so  much  superior  to  that 
which  Prince  Eugene  could  have  coiiected,  that  even  without 
the  arrival  of  Murat,  a«d  of  Lord  W.  B<-ntinck,  the  Viceroy, 
though  generally  victorious,  must  have  been  obliged  to  act  cm 
the  deleiisive,  retreat  on  the  ctipital  of  the  kingdom,  and  Wve 
the  Anstiians  in  possessicn  of  all  the  country  which  lies  be- 
tween Laybach  in  Croatia,  and  the  capital  of  his  kingdom. 

Eegarded  under  this  point  of  view,  the  presept  Journal,  at 
the  first  sight,  niight  be  coBsidered  by  a  general  reader  as  de- 
void of  interest ;  since  the  simple  recital  of  the  military  opera- 
tions which  took  place  duriisg  this  retrogade  march  of  the 
French,  could  only  awaken  the  interest  of  a  soldier,  by  sh.ew- 
ing  what  advantage  nmy  be  derived  from  discipline  and  cou- 
rage, and  by  pointing  out  the  different  means  l^y  which  a  gal- 
lant general  may  dispute  every  inch  of  th.e  grourid,  even  when 
he  is  obliged  to  abandon  the  coun  j"y,  before  the  approach  of  a 
superior  enetny.  But  on  a  closer  inspection,  the  thing  is  quite 
otherwise.  For  tlie  present  Journal  contiiius  the  statement 
of  some  facts,  wluch  cannot  help  rnakipg  a  deep  impression  on 
the  mind  of  every  intelligent  and  in>partial  reader,  and  entirely 
acquit  ourGoveDiment  of  every  charge  of  injustice,  ppncerning 
the  disposal  of  tl:e  destiny  of  Italy.  These  facts  consist  in  np- 
tiiing  less  thr.n  the  real  seiitinients  of  the  Italians  themselves, 
who,  positively  displetised  with  the  French,  notoriously  re- 
garded their  government  as  a  s}  st^'m  of  oppression,  and  looked 
upon  the  Austrians  as  their  deliverers. 

"  L'etat  major  geni'-ral  passa  la  nuit  a  Rassano.  Je  fus  logechez 
un  hoinme  fort  instruit  et  d'un  esprit  juclicieux,  qui,  dans  un  asscz 
long  entrttien,  me  fi|;  co.nnaitre  sang  detour  la  maniere  de  penser  et 

les 
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les  esperances  du  peuple  Italien.  Je  n'ai  pas  oublie  ses  reponses 
a  queiques  unes  de  mes  questions.  *  La  bataille  de  Leipsick,  dont 
le  resultat  vous  est  pem-etre  encore  cache,  medit  il,  vient  de  porter 
le  dernier  coup  a  la  puissance  de  Bonaparte  ;  et  c'est  avec  une  vive 
satisfaction  que  nous  allons  voir  notre  pays  se  soustraireau  jougpe- 
sant  et  odieux  qui  I'accable.  Nous  ne  pouvons  en  efFet  que  gaguer 
a  un  changeraent.  De  deux  choses  Tunc  ;  ou  les  souveraios  allies 
consultant  moins  certaines  convenances  particulieres  et  un  peu  plus 
Ics  interets  gOneraux  de  I'Europe  et  les  lois  eternelles  de  la  justice, 
garantiront  notre  independance ;  ou  bien  I'ltalie  redeviendra  pro- 
vince autrichicnne.  Dans  le  premier  cas,  elle  ne  tarderait  guere, 
heureuse  et  florissante,  a  occuper  une  place  distinguce  entre  les  na- 
tions ;  dans  I'autre  hypotbese,  les  Italiens  seraiemt  encore  esclaves, 
iTiais  esclaves  d'un  gouvernement  doux,  sage,  patcrnel ;  et  lis  n'au- 
raient  plus  du  moins  a  redouter  ni  la  conscription  dc'vorante,  ni  ces 
j-normes  impots  dont  le  produit  scrvaitu  entretenir  des  guerres  loin- 
taines,  le  luxe  de  queiques  courtisans,  et  celui  d'une  f'amille  insatia- 
ble de  riciiesses Une  partie  de   mes  compatriotes  regarde  avec 

raison  a  premiere  de  ces  chances  comme  la  plus  avantageuse,  et 
voudrait  qu'une  constitution  libc-rale,  en  rapport  avec  les  lumieres 
du  siecle,  etablit  enfin  notre  liberie  sur  des  bases  solides;  I'autre 
partie,  et  ce  n'est  peut-etre  pas  la  moins  nombreuse,  pense  differeni- 
ment.  Cette  divergence  d'opinions  vient  de  coqu'un  esprit  national 
n'a  pas  eu  le  temps  de  se  former  au  milieu  de  nous,  ou  plutotdece 
que  la  tyrannic  qui  s'oppose  toujours  au  dcveloppement  des  senti- 

niens  nobles    et  gcncreux,    a  cm[)cche  qu'il  ne   se    format 

Chacun  rend  justice  aux  belles  qualitee  du  V'ice-Koi,  mais  laplupart 
d€  ceux  qui  I'entourent  sont  detestes,  surtout  le  ministre  Prina  etle 

comte  M ,  parce  qu'on  suppose  que,  loin   de  chercher  a  les 

adoucir,  ils  ajoutent  i\  la  rigueur  des  mesures  oppressives  dont  nous 

sommes  victimes Quoi-qu'il  en  soit,  je  pense  que  les  habitans, 

ceux  meme  des  provinces  que  vous  abandonnez,  resteront  tranquilles 
spectateurs  des  tvenemens :  on  est  si  las  de  guerroyer !  et  puis, 
tous  leurs  efibrts,  ils  le  savent,  auraient  peu  d'influencesur  nos  des- 
linees ;  elles  doivent  se  decider  sans  notre  intervention  et  sur  un 

plus  vaste  theatre Malgre  leur  hainesi  bien  fondee  centre  le 

gouvernement  de  Bonaparte,  croyex  nc'anmoins  que  les  Italiens  fti- 
vent  apprecier  votre  caractcre,  et  qu'ils  vous  prefcreront  toujours  a 
ces  lourds  et  mcthodiques  Allemands,  autant  cloignes  d'eux  par  le 
jangage  que  par  les  moeurs  etles  habitudes. 

"  '  II  suffit,  continua  mon  hutc,  de  jeter  un  coup  d'ceil  sur  les  di- 
verses  parties  de  I'ltalie  amal^amces  a  la  France  posr  ctre  bientot 
convair.cu  que,  a  queiques  nuances  prcs,  les  sentiniens  sont  partout 
les  memes  ;  que  partout  on  ne  desire  rien  tant  que  votre  expulsion.* 
11  me  parla  alors  du  Pitmont,  de  I'etat  de  Genes,  de  la  Toscane  etc., 
me  faisant  remarquer  ce  que  le  despotisme  imperial  avait  fait  souffrir 
a  chacune  de  ces  provinces  en  particulier,  ct  les  avantages  qu'elles 
devaient  s'attendre  a  retirer  d'un  changeraent  de  cho§es."     P.  29, 

The 
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The  reasons  why  the  Italians  entertained  such  sentiments, 
are  very  forcibly  laid  down  at  the  moment  when  our  author 
relates  the  final  evacuation  of  Italy,  and  v/hen  the  whole  French 
army  was  on  its  way  into  France. 

"  Je  ne  puis  in'empccher  d'avouer  que  les  Italians  du  moins  la 
majorito,  se  rejouirent  de  notre  depart.  La  cessation  de  presque 
toutes  Ics  relations  commercirdes,  beaucoup  de  fortunes  ani-anties  ou 
fortement  cbranlees,  des  milliers  de  families  en  deuil :  voila  les  traces 
que  nous  laissionsd'un  si'jour  de  pres  de  l8  annees  au  milieu  d'eux. 
11  est  vrai  que  plosieurs  viiles  nous  devaient  des  embeliissemens  :  que 
nous  avions  ouvert  de  nombreuses  communications,  eleve  sur  dif- 
forcns  points  des  ouvrages  dcfensifs  et  immenses :  mais  quelle  com- 
pensation pour  de  si  grands  maux  !  Feut-etre  I'ihfluence  morale  de 
la  revolution  a-t-elle  ete  avantageusc  au  peuple  d  Italie  sous  plu- 
sieurs  rapports  :  c'est  une  question  que  jc  n'entreprendrai  pas  d  ap- 
profondir;  elle  demanderait  a  etre  examinee  avec  attention  et  en- 
irainerait  des  devcloppemens  audela  de  mes  forces."     P.  S9. 

This  is  very  decisive.  Indeed  this  spirit,  hostile  to  the 
French,  seemed  to  have  been  so  universal,  that  our  author 
observes : 

*'  Chaquejour  voyait  naitre  contra  eux  dcsjcux  de  mots  plus  ou 
moins  spirituels  et  piquans.  J'en  rapporterai  deux  qui  me  revien- 
nent  a  la  memoire.  Les  Toscans  s'adressant  au  jirince  epoux  de  la 
grande  duchesse  Klisa,  lui  disaient:  Quniulo  erl  Pasqiinle,  ernvamo 
Jeliciy  acfesso  die  sei  fetke,  siamo  Pasqunli.  II  faut  savoir  pour 
comprendre  cela,  que  M.  Bacciochi  en  changeant  dc  fortune  avail 
cru  devoir  clianger  de  nom  et  s'ctait  fait  appeier  Felix  (heureux), 
au  lieu  de  Pascal  (nom  aussi  ridicule  en  Italie  que  celui  de  Nicaise 
ou  de  Jocrit-se  chez  nous). 

*'  Un  prefet  de  Florence  etait  d'une  extreme  rigidite  pour  la 
conscription;  ioutes  les  fois  qu'LUi  bomme  se  prcsentait  pour  etre 
reforme,  il  se  donnait  a  peine  la  .temps  de  la  regarder  et  la  con- 
gediait  avec  sa  iormule  babituelle :  bon  a  marcher.  Peu  de  jours 
avant  J'fj-rivee  de  I'cnnemi,  lorsque  les  autorites  fran^aises  s'ap- 
pretaient  a  quitter  la  pays,  on  ecrivit  sur  sa  porte,  en  gros  carac- 
teres :  bon  a  marcher."     P.  '6'2,  note. 

But  what  must  positively  surprise  every  intelligent  reader, 
is  to  observe  the  soldiers  themselves  coinciding-  in  opinion  with 
the  rest  of  their  countrymen ;  so  much  so,  that  the  third  divi- 
sion of  the  army  of  Italy,  which  was  composed  entirely  of  na- 
tives, and  was  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  thousand  men  strong, 
though  commanded  by  olhcers  of  their  own  country,  and 
though  the  soldiers  themselves  were  very  much  attached  to  the 
person  of  the  Viceroy,  yet  they  never  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  act  with  energy  against  the  Austrians. 

"  Ajoutor.B 
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"  Ajoutons  que  la  plupart  des  eoldats  de  la  3.  Heutenance, 
amenes  et  retenus  par  force  sous  les  drapeaux,  regardait-nt  moins 
les  Autrichiens  comme  des  eimemis  que  comme  des  liberateurs.'' 
P.  18. 

It  would  certainly  have  been  a  very  desirable  thing-,  and  very 
much  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  even  to 
the  continuation  of  the  present  system,  if  Italy  had  been  made 
independent.     Had  this  been   the  case,  the  Italians,  in  very 
few  years,  would   have   been  able  to  occupy  a  distinguished 
situation  amongst  the  other  nations  of  the  Continent,  and  they 
would  have  contributed  their  assistance  to  keep  up  the  poli- 
tical balance,  against  any  of  the  four  powers,  which  seem— now, 
and  for  some  time  to  come — to  hold  in  their  hand  the  destiny 
of  Europe.     But  unfortunately  this  could  not  be  done  without 
infringing  upon  national  and  private  rights,  without  departing 
from  the  general  rule  which   had  been   adopted  as  the  acting 
basis  of  the  coalition  ;  and  what  is  more,  without  running  the 
risk  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  Austria,  who  alone  would 
have  continued  depressed,  (at  a  time  when  every  other  power 
obtained  back  what  it  had  lost),  though  acting  in  concert  with 
the  rest  of  Europe,  for  the  alteration  of  the  system  introduced 
by  Napoleon.     Upon  all  these  considerations  it  was  evident, 
that  as  the  allied  powers  could  not,  without  great  risk,  adopt 
the  first  measure,  by  which  they  might  have  granted  indepen- 
\  dance  to  Italy,  they  were  compelled,  even  by  the  desire  of  the 
\ Italians  themselves,  to  restore  their  country  to  the  same  state 
^n  which  it  was  before  the  war,  and  render  it  an  Austrian  pro- 
ince.     For  if  we  are  to  believe  the  statement  of  our  author, 
tred  to  the  French  seems  to  have  been  the  general  sentiment 
\)hi\h  prevailed  in  the  Italian  breast.     And  though  some  of 
tj  em  wished  to  see  their  country  independant,  and  others,  to 
hi  com6,  again  the  subjects   of  Austria,  yet  they  all  agreed  in 
de,testin^^the  French.     In  this  state  of  affairs,   it  is  evident 
till  it  the  Allied  sovereigns,  though  they  might  be  sure  in  the 
fii^  t  instancfc   to  please  the  Italians  by  expelling  the  French, 
ye*    they  were ^  certain  to  displease  one  half  of  them  by  what- 
ev«  r  measure  they  should  have  adopted  for  their  future  des- 
tini'.     For  as  the  nation  was' divided  into  two  parties,  one  of 
whVch  wished  to  become  independant;   whilst  the  other,  who 
wai  certainly  not  the  weakest,   desired  to  return  under  the 
domViion  of  Austria,  it  was  impossible  to  please  them  both. 
Consequently  the  allied  sovereigns  not  being  able  to  render 
them  i  dependant,  on  account  of  the  heavy  difficulties  which 
presented  themselves  on  all  sides,  they  were  obliged  to  comply 
with  the  desire  of  the  otlier  half  of  the  nation  ;  who,  dreading 
the  convnlsions  of  a  free  government,  necessarily  unsteady  and 

weak 
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■weak  at  its  first  outsetting,  preferred  the  traBquiliity  and  qniet- 
ness  of  their  old  monarchicai  government.  It  is  true,  that,  at 
first  sight,  nothing  can  be  more  diiferent  than  an  Italian  and 
a  German,  in  every  thing  that  belongs  to  men  in  their  moral 
and  physical  capacity.  But  on  a  closer  inspection,  we  shall 
li'.id  this  diflerence  by  no  means  so  great  as  it  seenis  ;  at  any 
rate  considerably  less  than  that  which  exists  between  a  French- 
man and  an  Italian,  tliough  at  first  sight  they  seem  so  vejy 
like  each  otlier. 

As  our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  a  minute  account 
of  the  moral  character  of  an  Itidian,  of  his  abstemiousness  and 
frugality,  -which  render  him  much  more  like  the  sparing  and 
patient  German,  than  the  volatile  and  thoughtless  Frenchman, 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  one  argument  of  fact;  and  that 
id,  uotwithstand,ing  the  repeated  irruptions  which  France  has 
made  at  different  intervals  ^nlo  Italy ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
long  }>ossession  which  some  of  the  French  kings  have  had  oc- 
casionally of  many  of  the  Italian  provinces,  yet  they  have  never 
been  able  to  remain  peaceful  masters  of  the  country.  And  on 
the  present  occasion,  though  Bonaparte  has  been  endeavour- 
ing with  all  his  power,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  to  improve  the 
state  of  Italy  ;  though  he  has  considered  the  inhabitants,  not  as 
a  conquered  people,  bat  as  members  of  the  French  nation ; 
though  the  government  wliich  he  granted  to  Italy,  on  the 
\vhoIe,  could  not  be  vvorse,  and,  in  many  respects,  was  consi- 
derably better,  than  the  old  Austrian  regime,  which  was  really 
detestable ;  and  though  Prince  Eugene  had  treated  the  Ita- 
lians with  kindness,  and,  by  his  own  personal  merits,  was  much 
belovetl ;  jet  we  find  that  neither  he,  nor  Bonaparte,  could 
reconcile  the  Italians  to  their  government,  or  persuade  them 
to  act  with  energy  against  the  armies  of  Austria. 

This  work  opens  with  an  historical  notice  of  Prince  Eugene, 
by  way  of  a  preface  ;  and  we  think  a  short  account  of  it  can- 
not be  uninteresting  to  our  readers ;  for  Eugene  is,  without 
contradiction,  the  best  of  tJie  coteiie  that  once  surrounded 
the  mighty  ruler  of  France;  not  so  much  on  account  of  his 
jnilitary  talents,  for  indeed  this  merit  was  very  common  amongst 
the  officers  of  Bonaparte,  as  of  his  being  a  gentleman. 

Eugene  was  born  on  September  3,  1780 ;  he  was  the  son  of 
Viscoun<^  Beauharnois,  and  Josephine  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie. 
He  was  still  a  child  when  his  father  was  brought  to  the  scaf- 
fold. I] is  mother  married  Bonaparte  in  the  year  1796;  and 
Eugene,  having  followed  him  in  all  his  travels,  in  the  quality 
of  an  aid-de-camp,  soon  reached  the  highest  station  in  the 
French  army.  In  the  year  1805,'  he  was  made  a  French 
prince,  Arch- chancellor  of  the  Empire,  Viceroy  of  Italy,  and, 
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after   the  peace  of  Presburg-,  having  married  the  Piincess 
Augusta,  of  Bavaiia,  he  was  also  created  Prince  of  V^enice. 
At  the  renewal  of  hostiiies  in  1809,   he  marched  against  the 
Austrians,  whom  he  deleated  twice  on  the  Piave,  and  at  Leo- 
ben  ;  and  having  penetrated  into  Hungary,  w  I'ore  he  gained 
the  battle  of  Riuib,  against  the  Archduke,  he  was  of  very 
great  assistance  to   Ivapoieon  at  Wiiigram;    and,  in   conse- 
quence, was  made  Grand  i)iike  of  Frankfort.     In  the  midst, 
however,  of  so  much  good  iortune,  he  knew  how  to  command 
and  obtam  tlie  respect  and  good-will  of  tiie  public  at  large,  by 
his  prudent,  moderate  conduct,  which  shone  forth  very  strongly 
at  the  dissolution  of  the  mai-riage  between  Bonaparte  and  his 
mother.     From  that  time,  we  see  him  in  Italy  administering 
those  states  which  had  been  entrusted  to  his  care,    with  a 
great  deal  of  prudence   and  humanity :  and,  notwithstanding 
the  hatred  which  the  natives  bore  to  the  French  and  their  go- 
vernment, he  knew  so  well  liow  to  gain  their  affection,  that 
at  the  opening  of  the  Rnssiaij  campaign,  he  was  followed  by 
no  less  than  forty  thousand  veteran  soldiers,   commanded  by 
officers  drawn  from  the  ilower  of  their  nobility  ;  all  of  whom, 
to  the  very  last  ir.an,  tVIl  victims  to  the  hardships,  M'hich  will 
vender  for  ever  memorable  that  dreadful  expedition.     It  is  at 
the  head  of  this  brave  division,  which  formed  the  main  strength 
of  the  fourth  corps,  which  he  commanded,  that  he  performed 
prodigies  of  valour  in  the  battles  of  Ostrowno,  Mohilcw,  Mos- 
kowa.     But  it  was  during  the  retreat,  that  he  most  excited 
tiie  admiration  of  the  arniv,  by  the  care  lie  took  of  his  soldiers, 
and  by  his  sharing' with  them  every  privation  and  hardship,  so 
-  as  to  be  seen  often  amongst  his  rear-guard  with  a  musket  on 
his  shoulder.     In  fact,  it  i^  to  him,  and  to  Marshal  Ney,  that 
France  owes  tlie  preservation  of  the  few  remains  of  that  dread- 
ful campaign.     After  the  departure  of  Murat,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Bonaparte,  Eugene  took  the  command   of  the  army. 
He  continued  his  retreat  in  the  most  admirable  order,  de- 
fended everv  i«ch  of  ground  v.hich  he  abandoned,  to  the  enemy, 
and  was  in  time  to  appear  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  where  he 
commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  French  army. 

The  afTairs  of  Napoleon  becoming  then  more  desperate,  he 
was  sent  to  Italy  to  oppose  the  Austrians,  who  were  already  in 
Croatia:  at  the  first  onset,  he  routed  them  at  Laybach,  and 
began  the  campaign,  which  is  very  faithfully  described  in  th© 
Journal,  that  now  lies  open  before  us;  when,  having  received 
iwteliigence  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  he  signed  an  armistice  with 
Marshal  Bellegarde,  and  shortly  after  retired  to  Bayreuth, 
where  he  still  lives,  surrounded  by  his  family,  and  respected 
eveii  by  those  whom  he  has  so  often  opposed. 
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Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  history  of  Prince  Eugene,  re- 
lated by  Mr.  L.  D****.  Immediately  after,  there  follows  the 
recital  of  his  campaign  during  the  \ears  1813-1814,  which, 
however,  must  be  understood  to  have  lasted  no  more  than  nine 
months,  that  is,  ii'om  August  1813,  to  April  1814;  and  though 
our  historian  has  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  memory  of  all 
the  marches  and  counter-marches,  which  the  French  made  in 
taking-  their  last  farewell  from  beautil'ul  Lom hardy  ;  yet  all 
these  movements  were  of  a  rctrogade  nature :  so  that,  from 
Laybach,  where  the  quarter-general  was  on  the  11th  of  Sep- 
tember 1813,  till  the  10th  of  March  1814,  when  the  head- 
quarters were  removed  to  Mantua,  the  French  did  nothing 
else  but  retreat.  It  is  true,  that  this  retreat  of  their  army,  has 
done  great  credit  to  the  Viceroy;  for  he  not  only  executed  it 
in  the  most  admiralile  order,  notwithstanding  all  the  difficul- 
ties with  which  he  had  to  contend;  but,  what  is  more,  he 
almost  in  every  encounter,  routed  and  defeated  the  Austrians. 
And  indeed  if  we  co)]sider,  that  he  was  obliged  to  retreat 
through  a  country  hostile  to  the  French  government,  however 
attached  the  natives  might  have  been  to  his  persim,  with  an 
army,  a  iull  tliird  oi"  which  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to 
act  with  energy  against  the  Austrians,  v.'hom  they  regarded 
more  as  liberators  than  invaders;  pressed  on  all  sides  by  want 
of  money,  and  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  obliged  to  oppose  an 
invading-  army,  welcomed  by  the  inhabitants,  and  twice  as  nu- 
merous as  his  own  ;  we  cannot  but  acknowledge,  that  the  cam- 
paign of  Italy,  regarded  under  a  military  point  of  view,  deserves 
the  highest  praises. 

It  contains,  however,  few  details  of  a  striking  nature ;  nor 
indeed  does  the  work  itseli'  offer  much  that  we  could  extract 
for  the  amusement  of  our  readers :  the  author's  observations 
are,  generally  speaking-,  sufficiently  common-place;  and  they 
are  made  to  appear  still  more  so,  by  being  atfectedly  put  into 
the  mouths  of  third  persons.  The  merit  of  the  book  consists 
in  the  candour  and  impartiality  of  the  author;  and  in  this  point 
of  view,  it  is,  perhaps,  deserving  of  preservation 


Art.  XIII.  The  Literary  Character,  illustrated  by  the  His- 
tory of  Men  of  Genius,  drawn  from  their  own  Feelings  and 
Confessions.  By  the  Author  of  "  The  Curiosities  of  Li- 
terature."    8vo.     386  pp.     9s.  "6d.     Murray.     1818. 

To  say  the  truth,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  quackery  among 
what  are  called  Literary  men,  and  this  book  is  no  small  proof 
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of  it.  There  was  no  need  of  four  hundred  pages  to  convince  us 
that  men  of  o^enius  are  sometimes  eccentric  ;  but  it  would  take 
more  than  four  hundred  thousand  to  drive  us  into  an  acknow- 
ledgment, that  on  that  account,  eccentricity  is  a  necessary 
accompaniment  of  genius,  and  that  no  man  can  possess  the 
very  highest  powers  of  mind  (for  such  is  our  notion  of  this 
vague  and  undefined  term)  without  being  at  the  same  time 
wayward,  capricious,  unsocial,  absent,  ill-tempered,  irritable, 
jealous,  egotistical,  and  perhaps  prolligate;  yet  such,  if  we  are 
not  very  much  mistaken,  is  the  only  deduction  to  be  made 
from  Mr.  D'Israeli  s  volume.  It  is  very  much  the  fashion  to 
plead  genius  as  an  apology  for  every  species  of  evil;  in  con- 
science we  think  it  an  aggravation  ;  and  we  should  be  little  in- 
clined to  permit  a  broken  spendthrift,  who,  after  deriding- 
every  thing-  good,  honourable,  and  sacred,  and  violating  all 
social  and  domestic  duties,  had  been  outlawed  by  public  opi- 
nion, to  shelter  himself  under  the  protection  of  confessedly  ex- 
traordinary abilities. 

The  author  of  the  Curiosities  of  Literature  has  proposed  in 
this  little  book  a  certain  number  of  problems,  which  wiser 
heads  than  ours  must  resolve,  if  they  can;  among-  them  are  the 
following.  *'  Whether  the  soul  of  a  tone  is  loht  for  ever  when 
you  give  a  blow  to  a  nmsical  instrument^'  (P.  9.)  Whether 
*'  Elephants  made  to  dance  on  hot  iron,  are  systematically 
degraded  f  (Ibid.)  "  How  it  happens  that  the  multitude 
remain  a  multitude,  and  the  man  of  genius  arrives  alone  at 
the  goal  "  (P.  15.  Qu.  gaoH  Printers  Devil.)  "  Whether 
great  sensibility  be  born  with  its  susceptible  organization  J'* 
(P.  17.)  Whether  "  the  self-educated  have  to  dread  a  ple- 
thora of  genius,  or  a  delirium  of  wit:"'  (P.  57.  R.  B.  Mr. 
DT.  had  a  private  tutor."  Ed.)  Whether  "  the  literary  man 
and  the  artist  are  not  immolating  their  genius  to  society, 
when,  with  the  mockery  of  Proteus,  they  lose  their  own  by  all 
forms  in  the  shadowiness  of  assumed  talent."  (P.  104)  Whe- 
ther *'  the  habitudes  of  genius,  before  it  lost  its  freshness  in 
society,  are  the  mould  in  which  the  character  is  cast?" 
(P.  107.)  Whether  "  a  vivid  perception  of  truth  on  the  sud- 
den bursts  with  an  irruptive  heat  on  the  subdued  tone  of  con- 
versation f  (P.  115.)  V/hether  "  the  mind,  maturing  its  spe- 
culations, feels  the  unexpected  conversation  of  cold  ceremony 
chilling  as  the  bl-asts  of  March  winds  over  the  blossoms  of  the 
spring  f  (P.  132.)  Whether  "  we  can  understand  in  a  greater 
degree  than  we  can  comprehend  i"  (P.  200.)  Whether  "  Va- 
nity is  any  thing  else  but  a  modification  of  the  passion  of 
glory?"  (P^.  203.)  Whether  "  Cynicism  will  always  obtain 
his  sullen  triumph,  and  prudence  be  allowed  to  calculate  away 
-  some 
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some  of  the  richer  feelings  of  our  nature?"  (F.251.)  Whether  In. 
literary  friendships  "two  atoms  must  meet  out  of  the  mass  of 
nature,  of  such  parity,  that  when  they  once  adhere,  they  shall 
be  as  one?"  (P. 273.)  Whether  *'  as  weariness  is  contagious, 
the  contact  of  the  propagator  is  watched?"  (P.  276.)  Whe- 
ther "  their  are  not  writers  who  can  brew  a  tempest,  or  fling  a 
sunshine!"  (P.  290.) 

In  one  instance,  it  is  true,  our  author  condescends  to 
answer  his  own  qriestion.  We  give  the  passage  beiow,  in 
order  to  assist  those  readers  who  may  be  perplexed  by  the 
above  propositions ;  just  as  a  cypheriug -master  carries  a  key  to 
Bonnycastle  in  his  pocket,  while  he  propounds  the  naked 
sum  to  his  pupils. 

"  Were  It  a  question,  whether  men  of  genius  should  blend  w-ith 
the  masses  of  society,  one  might  an?wer  in  a  style  rather  oracular, 
but  intelligible  to  the  initiated — men  of  genius  !  live  in  solitude,  and 
do  not  live  in  solitude  \"     P.  137. 

To  us  there  is  somewhat  of  the  Xoyo?  avriXo'/Ti r/xor  in  this 
response  of  the  Tripod — but  we  do  not  pretend  to  belong  to 
the  initiated. 

In  the  chapter  on  youth  of  genius  \\e  meet  with  a  pretty 
story  of  M.  I'Abbe  La  Caille,  one  of  the  first  astronomers  of 
his  time. 

"  La  Caille  was  the  son  of  the  parish  clerk  of  a  village;  at  the 
age  of  ten  years,  his  father  sent  him  every  evening  to  ring  the 
church  bell,  but  the  boy  always  returned  liome  late.  His  father 
was  angry,  and  beat  him,  and  still  the  boy  returned  an  Irour  after 
he  had  rung  the  bell.  The  father,  suspecting  something  mysterious 
in  his  conduct,  one  evening  watched  hirr,.  He  saw  his  son  ascend 
the  steeple,  ring  the  bell  as  usual,  and  remain  there  during  an  hour. 
When  the  unlucky  boy  descended,  he  trembled  like  one  caught  in 
the  fact,  and  on  his  knees  confessed,  that  the  pleasure  he  took  in 
watching  the  stars  from  the  steeple,  was  the  real  cause  of  detaining 
him  from  home.  As  the  father  was  not  born  to  be  an  astronomer, 
like  the  son,  he  flogged  the  boy  severely.  The  youth  was  found 
weeping  in  the  streets,  by  a  man  ot  science,  who,  when  he  disco- 
vered in  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age,  a  passion  for  contemplating  the 
stars  at  niglit,  and  who  had  discovered  an  observatory  in  a  steeple, 
in  spite  ofsuch  ill-treatment,  he  decided  that  the  seal  of  nature  had 
impressed  itself  on  the  genius  of  that  boy.  Reh'eving  the  parent 
from  the  son,  and  the  son  from  the  parent,  he  assisted  the  young 
La  Caille  in  his  passionate  pursuit,  and  the  event  completely  justi- 
fied the  prediction."     P.  41<. 

When  Barry  was  lecturing^  it  seems  he  never  ceased  speak- 
mg  but  his  auditors  rose  in  a  tumult,  "  while  their  iiands 

returned 
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returned  to  him  the  proud  feelings  he  adored."  On  oae  of 
tbese  occasions  he  cried  out  *'  Go  it  my  boys,  STO  it,  they  diil 
so  at  Athens !"  "  tiius  high,"  contiaues  Mr.  jyi.  "  could  he 
thro'.v  up  his  native  mud  into  the  very  heiiveu  of  his  inven- 
tion." it  has  been  our  lot  to  form  much  acquaintance  among 
writers  of  ail  classes,  and  some  we  mav  venture  to  affirm  to 
"whom  the  public  voice  has  assigned  no  lowly  station ;  but  no 
such  wild  beast,  we  thank  heaven  has  ever  broken  out  upon 
us  from  the  literary  menagerie  as  the  man  ol'  genius  described 
below. 

"  He  is,  like  all  solitary  beings,  much  too  sentient,  and  prepares 
for  defence  even  at  a  random  touch.  His  emotions  are  rapid,  his 
generalizing  views  take  things  only  in  masses,  while  he  treats  with 
levity  some  useful  prejudices;  he  interrogates,  he  doubts,  be  is 
caustic  ;  in  a  word,  he  thinks  he  converses,  while  he  is  at  his  stu- 
dies. Sometimes,  apparently  a  complacent  listener,  we  are  morti- 
fied by  detecting  the  absent  man ;  now  he  appears  humbled  and 
spiritless,  ruminating  over  some  failure  which  probably  ma}'  be  only 
known  to  himself,  and  now  haughty  and  hardy  for  a  triumph  he  has 
obtained,  which  yet  remains  a  secret  to  the  world.  He  is  some- 
times insolent,  and  sometimes  querulous.  He  i?  stung  by  jealousy  ; 
or  he  writhes  in  aversion  ;  his  eyes  kindle,  and  his  teeth  gnash  ;  a 
fever  shakes  his  spirit ;  a  fever  which  has  sometimes  generated  a 
disease,  and  has  even  produced  a  slight  perturbation  of  the  facul 
ties*."     P.  76. 

But  how  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  We  learn  from  a  happy 
illustration  that  the  eagle  of  genius  is  not  fit  to  live  among 
common-place  cocks  and  hens. 

*'  Clip  the  wings  of  an  eagle  and  place  him  to  roost  among  the 
domestic  poultry :  will  he  peck  with  them  ?  will  he  chuck  like 
them  i*  At  some  unforeseen  moment  his  pinions  will  overshadow 
and  terrify  his  tiny  associates,  for  the  feathered  king  will  be  stiU 
musing  on  the  rock  and  the  cloud."     P.  112. 

The  late  Mr.  Ellis  when  pursued  by  impertinent  morning^ 
visitors  at  his  country  retreat,  as  a  dernier  resort  used  ta 
jump  out  of  window.     Robert  Boyle  publicly  advertised  in 

*  "  I  have  given  a  history  of  Liierary  Quarrels  from  personai 
Motives,  in  Quarrels  of  Authors,  vol.  iii.  p.  28.5.  There  we  find 
how  many  controversies,  in  which  the  public  get  involved,  have 
sprung  from  sudden  squabble,  some  neglect  of  petty  civility,  som«t 
unlucky  epithet,  or  some  casual  observation  dropped  without  much 
consideration,  which  mortified  or  enraged  an  author.  See  further 
symptoms  of  this  disease,  at  the  close  of  the  chapter  oa  "  Self- 
praise,"  in  the  present  work." 

th» 
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the  newspapers  that  he  was  not  at  home  on  certain  days,  m 
order  that  he  might  have  leisure  to  finish  some  of  his  great 
works.  When  De  Luc  found  himself  going  into  a  passion^ 
he  "  calmed  the  interior  tumult  by  the  artifice  of  fiUino-  his 
mouth  with  sweets  and  comfits.""  We  do  not  quite  know 
what  William  Hutton  did  as  an  experiment  in  memory,  but 
we  are  told  it  was  this  — 

«  He  opened  a  book  which  he  had  divided  into  365  columns, 
according  to  the  days  of  the  year,  and  resolved  to  try  to  recollect 
an  anecdote  as  insignificant  and  remote  as  he  was  able,  rejecting  all 
under  ten  years,  and  to  his  surprise,  he  filled  those  spaces  for  small 
reminiscencies  within  ten  columns."     P.  144. 

When  Eeattie  Imd  printed  his  Essay  on  Truth  in  quarto, 
he  v\eveY  dared  to  read  it  over.  We 'confess  that  we  our- 
selves feel  a  little  nervous  at  the  sight  of  this  worthy  gen- 
tleman's metaphysical  labours. 

The  chapter  on  the  Matrimonial  State  may  be  considered 
as  a  profest  apology  for  the  married  misogamist,  whose  poetry 
and  whose  morals  are  equally  the  themes  of  Mr.  D'Israeli'a 
admiration.  Here  however  we  shall  quit  him,  for  we  are 
unwilling  all  at  once  to  become  serious  with  a  book  which  as 
yet  has  excited  no  feeling  bordering  on  gravity. 


Art.  XIV.     Boh  Roy.     By  the  Author  of  Waverley,  S^c, 
3  vols.     11.  4s.     Longman  and  Co.     1818. 

IT  is  an  event  unprecedented  in  the  annals  either  of  literature 
or  of  the  custom-house,  that  the  entire  cargo  of  a  packet  or 
smack,  bound  from  Leith  to  London,  should  be  the  impression 
of  a  novel,  for  which  the  public  curiosity  was  so  much  upon 
the  alert,  as  to  require  this  immense  importation  simultane- 
ously to  satisfy.  Yet  such  was  the  case  with  the  tale  before  us : 
nor  were  the  expectations  of  the  bookseller  disappointed  in 
the  sale  or  circulation  of  his  cargo,  if  to  each  copy,  taking  one 
with  another,  we  suppose  only  thirty  readers,  we  shall  fall  very 
short  of  the  real  number.  Ee  the  merits  of  the  work  there- 
ibre  what  they  may,  the  opinion  of  the  world  has  been  long 
passed  upon  them,  nor  would  it  be  an  easy  matter  ibr  criti- 
cism, after  a  lapse  of  three  months,  to  controvert  or  contra- 
dict it :  nor  should  we  be  inclined  to  enter  our  protest  against 
the  judgment  which  has  so  generally  been  declared,  since  it 
appears  to  have  been  fairly  and  impartially  formed.  We  cer- 
^  tainly 
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tainiy  agree  with  the  decision  of  the  public,  that  this  fifth 
production  of  the  same  pen,  though  we  would  not  call  it  a  mis- 
carriage, is  certainly  much  inferior  to  either  of  the  preceding 
four :  at  the  same  time  we  allow,  that  it  possesses  very  consi- 
derable marks  oi' genius,  and  shews  the  hand  of  the  same  mas- 
ter, whom  we  have  so  long-  admired,  very  carelessly  and  imper- 
fectly applied.  It  is  a  hurried  and  an  unequal  performance; 
and  we  are  the  more  angry  with  its  author,  because,  with  the 
materials  which  he  had  collected,  and  the  pawers  of  arrange- 
ment, wliich  he  possesses,  he  might  have  made  it  a  sterling  and 
a  finished  performance. 

Upon  a  tale  now  so  universally  thumbed,  it  would  be  super- 
fluous for  us  to  enter  into  a  long  detail.  The  course  which 
"We  shall  pursue,  is  to  present  the  reader  with  a  few  of  th« 
most  interesting  parts  ;  which,  if  he  has  not  read  the  book 
itself,  may  incline  him  to  its  perusal ;  or,  if  he  has,  may  recall 
it  in  no  unpleasing  manner  to  his  recollection.  A  fiew  anec- 
dotes perhaps  of  the  original  Macgregor,  not  generally  known, 
may  supply  the  place  of  a  more  extended  criticism. 

We  shall  pass  over  the  quarrels  between  father  and  son, 
and  introduce  the  reader  to  Mr.  Francis  Osbaldistone,  at  th« 
house  of  his  uncle,  in  Northumberland. 

"  If  Sir  Hildebrand  Osbaldistone  was  in  no  hurry  to  greet  his 
nephew,  of  whose  arrival  he  must  have  been  informed  for  some 
time,  he  had  important  avocations  to  allege  in  excuse.  '  Had  seeii 
thee  sooner,  lad,'  he  exclaimed,  after  a  rough  shake  of  the  hand, 
and  a  hearty  welcome  to  Osbaldistone  Hall,  '  but  had  to  see  the 
hounds  kennelled  first.  1  hou  art  welcome  to  the  hall,  lad- here  is 
thy  cousin  Percie,  thy  cousin  Thornie,  and  thy  cousin  John  — ycur 
cousin  Dick,  your  cousin  Wilfred,  and — stay,  where's  Rashleigh — 
aye,  here's  Ilashleigii — take  thy  loHg  body  aside,  I  hornie,  and  let's 
see  thy  brother  a  bit — your  cousin  llashleigh  — So  thy  father  has 
thought  on  the  old  hall,  and  old  Sir  Hildebrand  at  last— better  late 
than  never — Thou  art  welcome,  lad,  and  there's  enough — VVHiere's 
my  little  Die — aye,  here  she  comes — tiiis  is  my  niece  Die,  my  wife's 
brother's  daughter — the  prettiest  girl  in  our  dales,  be  the  other  who 
she  may — and  so  now  let's  to  the  sirloin.' 

"  To  gain  some  idea  of  the  person  wiio  held  this  language,  you 
must  suppose,  my  dear  Tresham,  a  man  aged  about  sixty,  in  a 
hunting  suit  which  had  once  been  richly  laced,  but  whose  splen- 
dour had  been  tarnished  by  many  a  November  and  December 
storm.  Sir  Hildebrand,  notwithstanding  the  abruptness  of  his  pre- 
sent manner,  had,  at  one  period  of  bis  life,  known  courts  and 
camps ;  had  held  a  commission  in  the  army  which  encamped  on 
Hounslow  Heath  previous  to  the  Revolution,  and,  recommended 
perhaps  by  his  religion,  bad  been  knighted  about  the  same  period 
by  the  unfortunate  and  ill-advised  James  H.     But  his  dreams  of 
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further  preferment,  if  he  ever  entertained  any,  had  died  away  at 
the  crisis  which  drove  his  patron  from  the  throne,  and  since  that 
period  he  had  spent  a  sequestered  Hfe  upon  his  native  domains. 
Notwithstanding  his  rusticity,  however,  Sir  Hildebrand  retained 
much  of  the  exterior  of  a  gentleman,  and  appeared  among  his  sons 
as  the  remains  of  a  Corinthian  pillar,  df  faced  and  overgrown  with 
tnoss  and  lichen,  might  have  looked,  if  contrasted  with  the  rough, 
unhewn  masses  of  upright  stones  in  iStonehenge,  or  any  other  druidi- 
cal  temple.  The  sons  were,  indeed,  heavy  unadorned  blocks  as  the 
eye  would  desire  tr»  look  upon.  Tall,  stout,  and  comely,  all  and 
each  of  the  five  eldest  seemed  to  want  alike  the  Promethean  fire  of 
intellect,  and  the  exterior  grace  and  manner,  which,  in  the  polished 
world,  sometimes  supplies  mental  deficiency.  Their  most  valuable 
moral  quality  seemed  to  be  the  good-humour  and  content  which 
was  expressed  in  their  heavy  features,  and  their  only  pretence  to 
accomplishment  was  their  dexterity  in  the  field  sports,  for  which 
alone  they  lived.  The  strong  Gyas,  and  the  strong  Cloanthus,  are 
not  less  distinguislied  by  the  poet,  than  the  strong  Percival,  the 
strong  Thorncliff,  the  strong  John,  Richard,  Wilfred  Osbaldistones, 
•v;eYC  by  outward  appearance. 

The  cliaracter  of  Diana  is  justly  a  favourite  with  every  class 
of  readers ;  it  is  cast  in  a  mould  at  once  novel  and  true.  The 
cultivation  of  her  rniud,  the  misfortunes  of  her  family,  the  bar- 
barism of  her  cousins,  the  solitude  of  her  life,  all  conspire  to 
give  that  air  of  eccentricity  and  romance,  with  which  her  cha- 
racter abounds.  The  representation  is  drawn  according  to  the 
strictest  laws  of  nature,  and  of  the  human  heart.  In  Diana 
Vernon,  we  do  not  discover  any  thing  of  the  Virago,  or  of  the 
Ulue-slocking ;  her  mind  has  every  feminine  charm  and  at- 
traction, though  circumstances  have  given  it  a  masculine 
form. 

We  find  many  anachronisms  in  the  course  of  the  tale.  We  ([o 
not  fancy,  that  the  parliament  in  the  reign  of  George  I.  tioubled 
themselves  about  the  robbery  of  a  messenger,  or  any  such  sort 
of  concerns.  There  was  a  difference  in  those  days  between 
parliament  and  a  police-office.  We  do  not  believe,  that  in 
those  days,  the  commons  of  England  would  lose  their  time 
and  their  importance  in  hearing  petitions,  and  in  listening  to 
complaints;  for  no  other  reason,  than  that  they  were  too  fri- 
volous to  be  brought  before  their  proper  tribunal.  Our  an- 
cestors had  neither  ears  itching  for  private  scandal,  nor  fingers 
eager  to  legislate  for  it.  Praying,  however,  the  indulgence  of 
our  readers  for  this  panegyric  on  the  virtue  of  our  ancestors, 
we  shall  accompany  Francis,  and  his  friend  Andrew,  on  their 
flight  to  Glasgow ;  and,  with  them,  enter  the  vaults  of  the 
old  cathedral,  now  dedicated  to  public  and  presbyterian 
vcrship. 

"  Thus 
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"  Thus  admonished,  I  followed  my  guide,  but  not,  as  I  had  sup- 
posed, into  the  body  of  the  cathedral.  *  This  gate — this  gate, 
Sir !'  he  exclaimed,  dragging  me  off  as  I  made  towards  the  main 
entrance  of  the  buildings. — '  There's  but  cauldrife  law-wark  gaun 
on  yonder — carnal  morality,  as  dow'd  and  as  fusionless  as  rue  leaves 
at  Yule — Here's  the  real  savour  of  doctrine.' 

"  So  saying,  he  entered  a  small  low-arched  door,  secured  by  a 
wirket,  v-hich  a  grave-looking  person  seemed  on  the  point  of  clos- 
ing, and  descended  several  steps  as  if  into  the  funeral  vaults  be- 
neath the  church.  It  was  even  so  :  for  in  these  subterranean  pre- 
cincts, why  chosen  for  such  a  purpose  1  knew  not,  was  established 
a  very  singular  place  of  worship. 

"  Conceive,  Tresham,  an  extensive  range  of  low-browed,  dark, 
and  twilight  vaults,  such  as  are  used  for  sepulchres  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  had  long  been  dedicated  to  the  same  purpose  in  this,  a 
portion  of  which  was  seated  with  pews,  and  used  as  a  church.  The 
part  of  the  vaults  thus  occupied,  though  capable  of  containing  a 
congregation  of  many  hundreds,  bore  a  small  proportion  to  the 
darker  and  more  extensive  caverns  which  yawned  around  what  may 
be  termed  the  inhabited  space.  In  those  waste  regions  of  oblivion, 
<lusky  bann-ers   and  tattered  escutcheons  indicated  tU&  graves  of 
those  who  were  once,  doubtless,  '  princes  in  Israel.',    Inscriptions, 
which  could  only  be  read  by  the  painful  antiquary,  in  language  as 
obsolete  as  the  act  of  devotional  charity  which  they  implored,  in- 
vited the  passengers  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  those  whose  bodies 
i-ested   beneath.      Surrounded  by    these  receptacles  of   the  last 
remains  of  mortality,  I  found  a  numerous  congregation  engaged  in 
the  act  of  prayer.     The  Scotch  perform  this  duty  in  a  standing, 
instead   of  a  kneeling  posture,  more,  perhaps,  to  take  as  broad  a 
distinction  as  possible  from  the  ritual  of  Rome  than  for  any  better 
reason,  since  I  have  observed  that  in  their  family  worship,  as  doubt- 
less   in    their  private  devotions,    they   adopt   in   their  immediate 
address  to  the  Deity  that  posture  which  other  Christians  use  as  the 
humblest  and  most  reverential.    Staruling,  therefore,  the  men  being 
uncovered,  a  crowd  of  several  hundreds  of  botb   sexes,  and  all 
ages,  listened  with  great  reverence  and  attention  to  the  extempore, 
at   least  the  unwritten  prayer  of  an  aged  clergyman  *,  who  was 
very  popular  in  the  city.     Educated  in  the  same  religious  persua- 
sion, 1  seriously  bent  my  mind  to  join  in  the  devotiou  of  the  day, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  congregation   resumed  their  seats  that  my 
attention  was  diverted  to  the  consideration  of  the  appearance  of  all 
around  me. 

'*  At  the  conclusion  of  the  prayer,  most  of  the  Tien  put  on 
their  hats  or  bonnets,  and  all  who  had  the  hapoiness  to  have  seats 
sate  dovvn.  Andrew  and  1  were  not  of  this  uuPibLT,  having  been 
too  late  in  entering  the  churcli  to  secure  sucu  accommodation. 
We  stood  among  a  number  of  other  persons  in  the  :ii«n!i?  sitjation, 
forming  a  sort  of  ring  around  the  seated  part  of  the  eoiigreg:  ticn. 
Behind  and  around  us  were  the  vaults  I  have  alreauy  described; 
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before  us  the  devout  audience,  dimly  shewn  by  the'  light  which 
streamed  on  their  faces,  through  one  or  two  low  Gothic  windows, 
such  as  give  air  and  h'ght  to  charnel  houses.  By  this  were  seen  the 
usual  variety  of  countenances,  which  are  generally  turned  towards 
a  Scotch  pastor  on  such  occasions,  almost  all  composed  to  atten- 
tion, unless  where  a  fother  or  mother  here  and  there  recalls  the 
wandering  eyes  of  a  lively  child,  or  disturbs  the  slumberc  of  a  dull 
one.  The  Iiigh-boned  and  harsh  countenance  of  the  nation,  with 
the  expression  of  intelligence  and  shrewdness  which  it  frequently 
exhibits,  is  seen  to  more  advantage  in  the  act  of  devotion,  or  in 
the  ranks  of  war,  thui  upon  lighter  and  more  cheerful  occasions  of 
assemblage.  The  discourse  of  the  preacher  was  well  qualified  to 
call  forth  the  various  feelings  and  faculties  of  his  audience. 

From  tlie  moment  tliat  the  plot  begins  to  thicken,  had  a 
little  more  paiu&  been  taken  with  the  narrative,  it  might  liave 
become  highiy  interesting  to  the  lovers  of  mystery  and  ro- 
mance. As-^e  iiave  not  time  duly  to  unravel  the  web,  we 
shall  cut  thfeknot  with  all  possible  dispatch,  and  conduct  our 
readers  to  lire  iiiterior  of  a  highland  hovel,  by  courtesy  called 
*■'  a  public^ouse."  The  traits  of  national  manners  bctli  in  the 
hostess,  tlie  Higlilanders,  and  in  the  subsequent  scullle,  are 
admirably  preserved. 

'*  The  landlady  presently  appeared,  with  a  lighted  piece  of  split 
iir  blazing  in  her  hand.     The  turpentine  in  this  species  of  torch 
(which  is  generally  dug  from  out  the  turf-bogs)  makes  it  blaze  and 
sparkle  readily,  so  that  it  is  often  used  in  the  Highlands  in  lieu  of 
candles.     On  this  occasion,  such  a  torch  illuminated  the'v/ild  and 
anxious  features  of  a  female,  pale,  thin,  and  rather  above  the  usual 
iize,  whose  soiled  and  ragged  dress,  though  aided  by  a  plaid  or 
tartan  screen,  barely  served  the  purposes  of  decency,  and  certainly 
not  those  of  comfort.     Her  black  hair,  which  escaped  in  uncombed 
elf-locks  from  under  her  coif,  as  well    as  the  strange  and  embar- 
rassed look   with  which  she  regarded  us,  gave  me  the  idea  of  a 
witch  disturbed  in  the  midst  of  her  unlawful  rites.     She  plainly 
refused  to  admit  us  into  the  house.     We  remonstrated  anxiously, 
Jnd  pleaded   the  length  of  our  journey,  the  state'  of  our  horses, 
and  the  certainty  that  there  was  not  another  place  where  we  could 
be  received  nearer  than  Callander,  which  the  Baillie  stated  to  be 
seven  Scots  miles  distant.     How  many  these  may  exactly  amount 
Ui  in  English  measurement,  I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain, 
but  i  think  the  double  raiio  maybe  pretty  safely  taken  as  a  medium 
computation.    The  obdurate  hostess  treated  our  expostulation  with 
contempt. — '  Better  gang  farther  than  fare  waur,'  she  said,  spef.k- 
eng  the  Scottish  Lowland  dialect,  and  being  indeed  a  native  of  the 
Lennox  district,' — '  Her  house  was  taen  up  wi'  them  wadna  like  to 
be  intruded  on  wi'  strangers. — She  didna  ken  wha  mair  mirrht  be 
^kere — red-coats  it  naijfht  be  frae  the  garris«n.'     (These  last  words 
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she  spoke  undei*  her  breaSh,  and  with  very  strong  emphasis).  •  The 
night,'  she  said,  '  was  fair  abane  head — a  night  amang  the  heather 
wad  caller  om  bloods — we  might  sleep  in  our  claes,  as  mony  a  gude 
blade  does  in  the  scabbard — there  wasna  muckle  flow-moss  in  tiie 
shaw,  if  wc  took  up  our  quarters  right,  and  we  might  pit  up  our 
horses  to  the  hill,  naebody  wad  say  naething  against  it.' 

"  '  But  ray  good  woman,'  said  I,  while  the  Baillie  groaned  and 
remained  undecided,  '  it  is  six  hours  since  we  dined,  and  we  have 
not  taken  a  morsel  since.  1  am  positively  dying  with  hunger,  and 
I  have  no  taste  i'or  taking  up  my  abode  supperless  among  these 
mountains  of  yours.  I  positively  must  enter;  and  make  the  best 
apology  you  can  to  your  guests,  for  adding  a  stranger  or  two  to 
their  number. — Andrew,  you  will  see  the  horses  put  up.' 

"  The  Hecate  looked  at  me  with  surprise,  and  then  ejaculated, 
*  A  wilfu'  man  will  hae  his  way — them  that  will  to  Cupar  maun  to 
Cupar  1 — To  see  thae  English  belly-gods — he  has  had  ae  fu'  meal 
the  day  already,  and  he'll  venture  life  and  liberty  rather  than  he'll 
want  a  het  supper.  Set  roast  beef  and  pudding  on  the  opposite 
side  o'  the  pit  o'  Tophet,  and  an  Englishman  willniak  a  spang  at 
it — But  I  wash  my  hands  o't. — Follow  me,  sir,*  (to  Andrew,)  '  and 
I'se  shew  ye  where  to  pit  the  beasts.' 

*'  I  own  I  was  somewhat  dismayed  at  my  landlady's  expressions, 
which  seemed  to  be  ominous  of  some  approaching  danger.  I  did 
not,  however,  chuse  to  shrink  back  after  having  declared  my  reso- 
lution, and  accordingly  I  boldly  entered  the  house  ;  and  after 
narrowly  escaping  breaking  my  shins  over  a  turf  back  and  a  salting 
tub,  which  stood  on  either  side  of  the  narrow  exterior  passage,  I 
opened  a  crazy  half-decayed  door,  constructed,  not  of  plank,  but 
of  wicker,  and,  followed  by  the  Baillie,  entered  into  the  principal 
apartment  of  this  Scottish  caravansera. 

"  The  interior  presented  a  view  which  seemed  singular  enough 
to  southern  eyes.  The  fire,  fed  with  blazing  turf  and  branches  of 
dried  wood,  blazed  merrily  in  the  centre ;  but  the  smoke,  having 
no  means  to  escape,  but  through  a  hole  in  the  roof,  eddied  round 
the  rafters  of  the  cottage,  and  hung  in  sable  folds  at  the  height  of 
about  five  feet  from  the  floor.  The  space  beneath  was  kept  pretty 
clear,  by  innumerable  currents  of  air  which  rushed  towards  the 
fire  from  the  broken  pannel  of  basket-work  which  served  as  a  door, 
from  two  square  holes,  designed  as  ostensible  windows,  through 
one  of  which  was  thrust  a  plaid,  and  through  the  other  a  tattered 
great  coat ;  and  moreover,  through  various  less  distinguishable 
apertures  in  the  walls  of  the  tenement,  which  being  built  of  round 
stones  and  turf,  cemented  by  mud,  let  in  the  atmosphere  at  innu- 
merable crevices. 

"  At  an  old  oaken  table,  adjoining  to  the  fire,  sat  three  men, 
guests  apparently,  whom  it  was  impossible  to  regard  with  indif- 
ference. Two  were  in  the  Highland  dress ;  the  one,  a  little  dark- 
complexioned  man,  with  a  lively,  quick,  and  irritable  expression  of 
features,  wore  the  trev/s,  or  close  pantaloons,  wove  out  of  a  sort  of 
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chequered  stocking  slufF.  The  Baillie  whispered  me,  that  *  he 
behoved  to  be  a  man  of  seine  consequence,  for  that  naebody  but 
their  Duinhtuassels  wore  the  trews ;  they  were  very  ili  to  weave 
exactly  to  their  Highland  pleasure.*  , 

"  The  other  mountaineer  was  a  very  tall,  strong  man,  with  a 
quantity  of  reddish  hair,  freckled  face,  high  cheek-bones  and 
long  chin — a  sort  of  caricature  of  the  national  features  oi  Scot- 
land. The  tartan  which  he  wore  differed  from  that  of  his 
companion,  as  it  had  much  more  scarlet  in  it,  whereas  the 
shades  of  black  and  dark-green  predominated  in  the  chequers 
of  the  other.  The  third,  who  sate  at  the  same  table,  was  in 
the  Lowland  dress,  a  bold,  stout  looking  man,  with  a  oast  of  mi- 
litary darir.g  in  his  eye  and  manner,  his  rkling-dref>s  showiiy  and 
profusely  laced,  and  his  cocked  hat  of  formidabU:  dimensions.  Hig 
hanger  and  a  pair  of  pistols  lay  on  the  table  before  him.  Each 
of  the  Highlanders  had  their  naked  dirks  stuck  upright  in  the 
board  beside  him, —an  emblem,  I  was  afterwards  informed,  but 
surely  a  strange  one,  that  their  compotation  was  not  to  be  inter- 
rupted by  any  brawl.  A  mighty  pewter  measure,  containing  about 
an  English  quart  of  usquebaugb,  a  liquor  nearly  as  strong  as 
brandy,  which  the  Highlanders  distil  from  malt,  and  drink  undi- 
luted in  excessive  quantities,  was  placed  before  these  worthies.  A 
broken  glass,  with  a  wooden  foot,  served  as  a  drinking  cup  to  the 
whole  party,  and  circulated  with  a  rapidity,  which,  considering  the 
potency  of  the  liquor,  seemed  absolutely  marvellous.  These  men 
spoke  loud  and  eagerly  together,  sometimes  iu  Gaelic,  at  other 
times  in  English.  Another  Highlander,  wrapped  in  his  plaid,  re- 
rlined  on  the  floor,  his  head  resting  on  a  stone,  from  which  it  was 
only  separated  by  a  wisp  of  straw,  and  slept,  or  seemed  to  sleep,  with- 
out attending  to  what  was  going  on  around  him.  He  also  was  proba- 
bly a  stranger,  for  he  lay  in  full  dress,  and  accoutred  with  the  sword 
and  target,  the  usual  arms  of  his  countrymen  when  on  a  journe}-. 
Cribs  there  were  of  different  dimensions  beside  the  walls,  formed, 
some  of  fractured  boards,  some  of  shattered  wicker  work  or 
Y>laited  boughs,  in  which  slumbered  the  family  of  the  house,  men, 
women  and  children,  their  places  of  repose  only  concealed  by  the 
dusky  wreaths  of  vapour  wbich  arose  above,  below,  and  around 
them. 

^^  Oar  entrance  was  made  so  quietly,  and  the  carousers  I  have 
described,  were  so  eagerly  engaged  in  their  discust^ions,  that  <ve 
escaped  their  notice  for  a  minute  or  two.  But  I  observed  the 
lliglander  who  lay  beside  the  fire,  raise  himself  on  his  elbow  as 
we  entered,  and,  drawling  his  plaid  over  the  lower  part  of  his  face, 
t'lK  his  look  on  us  for  a  few  seconds,  alter  which  he  resumed  hits 
recumbent  posture,  and  seemed  i>gain  to  betake  himself  to  the 
repose  which  our  entrance  had  intcn-upted. 

,  .  "  We  advanced  to  the  fire,  which  was  an  agreeable  spectacle, 
after  our  late  ride,  during  the  chiUness  of  an  autumn  evening 
among  the  mountains,  and  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
4|uesLs  who  had  preceded  us,  by  calling  for  the  landlady.     She 
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approached,  looking  doubtfully  and  timidly,  now  at  us,  now  at  the 
other  party,  and  returned  a  hesitating  and  doubtful  answer  to  our 
request  to  have  something  to  eat. 

"  '  She  didna  ken,' she  said, '  she  wasna  sure  there  was  ony  in  the 
house,'  and  then  modified  her  qualification,  —  *  that  is,  ony  thing 
fit  for  the  like  of  us.'  " 

"  I  assured  her  we  were  indifferent  to  the  quality  of  our  supper; 
and  looking  round  for  means  of  accommodation,  which  were 
not  easily  to  be  found,  I  arranged  an  old  hen-coop  as  a  seat  for  Mr. 
Jarvie,  and  turned  down  a  broken  tub  to  serve  for  my  own.  An- 
drew Fairservice  entered  presently  afterwards,  and  took  a  place  in 
silence  behind  our  backs.  The  natives,  as  I  may  call  them,  con- 
tinued staring  at  us  with  an  air  as  if  confounded  by  our  assurance, 
and  we,  at  least  I  myself,  disguised  as  well  as  we  could,  under  an 
appearance  of  indifference,  any  secret  anxiety  we  might  feel  con- 
cerning the  mode  in  which  we  were  to  be  received  by  pur  pre- 
decessors. 

"  At  length,  the  lesser  Highlander,  addressing  himself  to  me, 
«aid,  in  very  good  English,  and  in  a  tone  of  great  haughtiness, 
*  Ye  make  yourself  at  home,  sir,  I  see.' 

"  I  usually  do  so,'  I  replied,  *  when  I  come  into  a  house  of 
public  entertainment.* 

"  '  .And  did  she  na  see,'  said  the  taller  man,  *  by  the  white  wand 
at  the  door,  that  gentlemens  had  taken  up  the  public-house  on  their 
ain  business  ?' 

"  *  I  do  not  pretend  to  understand  the  customs  of  this  country ; 
but  I  am  yet  to  learn,*  I  replied,  *  how  three  persons  should  be 
entitled  to  exclude  all  other  travellers  from  the  only  place  of  shelter 
and  refreshment  for  miles  round.' 

"  *  There's  nae  reason  for't,  gentlemen,'  said  the  Baillie,  *  we 
mean  nae  offence — but  there's  neither  law  nor  reason  for't — but  as 
far  as  a  stoup  o'  gude  brandy  wad  make  up  the  quarrel,  we,  being 
peaceable  folk,  wad  be  willing' 

"  *  Damn  your  brandy,  sir  !'  said  the  Lowlander,  adjusting  his 
cocked-hat  fiercely  upon  his  head ;  *  we  desire  neither  your  brandy 
nor  your  company,'  and  up  he  rose  from  his  seat.  His  com- 
panions also  arose  muttering  to  each  other,  drawing  up  their  plaids, 
and  snorting  and  snuffing  the  air  after  the  manner  of  their  country- 
men when  working  themselves  into  a  passion. 

'*  *  I  tauld  ye  what  wad  come,  gentlemen,'  said  the  landlady, 
'  an'  ye  wad  hae  been  tauld — get  away  wi'  ye  out  o'  my  house,  and 
make  nae  disturbance  here — there's  nae  gentleman  be  disturbed  at 
Jeanie  MacAlpines  an*  she  can  hinder.  A  wheen  idle  English 
loon?,  gaun  about  the  country  under  cloud  o'  night,  and  disturbing 
honc?t  peaceable  gentlemen  that  are  drinking  their  drap  drink  at 
the  firje  side.' 

"  At  another  time,  I  should  have  thought  of  the  old  Latia 
adage 

**  *  Dat  vcniam  corvis,  vcxat  censura  colianbis*——— 
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But  I  had  not  any  time  for  classical  quotation,  for  there  was  olv 
viously  a  fray  about  to  ensue,  at  which,  feeling  myself  indignant  at 
the  inhospitable  insolence  with  which  I  was  treated,  I  was  totally 
indifferent,  unless  on  the  Baillie's  account,  whose  person  and  qua- 
lities were  ill  qualified  for  such  and  adventure.  I  started  up,  how- 
ever, en  seeing  the  others  rise,  and  dropped  my  cloak  from  my 
shoulders,  that  I  might  be  ready  to  stand  on  the  defensive. 

"  '  We  are  three  to  three,'  said  the  lesser  Highlander,  glancing 
Ins  eyes  at  our  party ;  *  if  ye  be  pretty  men,  draw  ;'  and  unsheath- 
ing his  broad-sword,  he  advanced  on  me.    I  put  myself  in  a  posture 
©f  defence,  and,  aware  of  the  superiority  of  my  weapon,  a  rapier 
or  small-sword,  was  little  afraid  of  the  issue  of  the  contest.     The 
Baillie  behaved  with  unexpected  mettle.     As  he  saw  the  gigantic 
Highlander  confront  him  with»his  weapon  drawn,  he  tugged  for  a 
second  or  two  at  the  hilt  of  his  shabble,  as  he  called  it;  but  find- 
ing it  loth  to  quit  the  sheath,  to  which  it  had  long  been  secured 
by  rust  and  disuse,  he  seized,  as  a  substitute,  on  the  red  hot  coulter 
of  a  plough,  which  had  been  employed  in  arranging  the  fire  by  way 
of  a  poker,  and  brandished  it  with  such  effect,  that  at  the  first  pass 
he  set  the  Highlander's  plaid  on  fire,  and  compelled  him  to  keep  a 
respectful  distance  till  he  could  get  it  extinguished.     Andrew,  on 
the  contrary,  who  ought  to  have  faced  the  Lowland  champion,  had, 
I  grieve  to  say  it,  vanished  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  fray. 
But  his  antagonist,  crying,   '  Fair  play !  fair  play !'  seemed  cour- 
teously disposed  to  take  no  share  in  the  scuffle.     Thus  we  com- 
menced our  rencounter  on  fair  terms  as  to  numbers.     My  own  aim 
was,  to  possess  myself,  if  possible,  of  my  antagonist's  weapon; 
but  I  was  deterred  from  closing  for  fear  of  the  dirk  which  he  held 
in  his  left  hand,  and  used  in  parrying  the  thrusts  of  my  rapier. 
Meantime  the  Baillie,  notwithstanding  the  success  of  his  first  onset, 
was  sorely  bested.     The  weiglit  of  his  weapon,  the  corpulence  of 
his  person,  the  very  effervescence  of  his  own  passions,  were  rapidly 
exhausting  both  his  strength  and  his  breath,  and  he  was  almost  at 
the  mercy  of  his  antagonist,  when  up  started  the  sleeper  from  the 
floor  on  which  he  reclined,  with  his  naked  sword  and  target  in  his 
hand,  and  threw  himself  between  the  discomfited  magistrate,  and 
his  assailant,  exclaiming,  '  Hernainsell  has  eaten  the  town  pread  at 
the  Cross  o'  Glasgow,  and  py  her  troth  she'll  fight  for  Baillie  Sharvie 
at  the  Clachan  of  Aberfbil — tat  will  she  e'en."     And  seconding 
his  words  with  deeds,  this  unexpected  auxiliary  made  his  sword 
whistle  about  the  ears  of  his  tall  countryman,  who,  nothing  abashed, 
returned  his  blows  with  interest.     But  being  both  accoutred  with 
round  targets  made  of  wood,  studded  with  brass,  and  covered  with 
leather,  with  which  they  readily  parried  each  ether's  strokes,  their 
combat  was  attended  with  much  more  noise  and  clatter  than  serious 
risk  of  damage.     It   appeared,    indeed,    that    there  was  more  of 
bravado  than  of  serious  attempt  to  do  us  any  injury ;  for  the  Low- 
land gentleman,  who,  as  I  mentioned,  had  stood  aside  for  want  of 
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an  antagonist  when  the  brawl  commenced,  was  now  ^ileased  to  act 
the  part  of  moderator  and  peace-maker. 

"  '  Haud  your  hands — hand  your  hands — aneugh  done — aneugh 
done! — the  quarrel's  no  mortal.  The  strange  gentlemen  have 
shewn  themselves  men  of  honour,  and  gi'en  reasonable  satisfaction. 
I'll  stand  on  mine  honour  as  kittle  as  ony  man,  but  I  hate  unneces- 
sary bloodshed.*  "     Vol.  iii.  p.  10. 

Our  readers  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  combatants  in 
the  next  page,  settling  tlieir  accounts  iu  perfect  harmony,  over 
the  usual  libation  of  brandy. 

Of  Rob  Roy  himself,  the  hero  of  the  tale,  our  readers  will 
be  desirous  of  taking  a  transient  view.  This  is  a  character, 
which  no  other  living  man,  but  the  author  of  these  tales,  could 
in  any  modesty,  dare  to  pourtray.  It  is  like  nothing  that  we 
have  at  present  upon  earth ;  it  is  the  recall  of  a  race  of  men 
from  the  dead;  of  a  race  of  men,  who  have  long  since  faded 
even  Irom  the  remembrance  of  our  country.  In  the  legen- 
dary traditions  of  a  few  families,  the  outlines  of  this  character 
are  preserved,  and  their  exploits  recorded  ;  a  powerful  imagi- 
nation, a  feeling  heart,  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  ancient 
times,  alone  were  wanting  to  fill  up  the  colouring. 

Of  the  conclusion  of  the  tale,  we  can  only  say,  that  the 
marks  of  precipitation  are  but  too  manifest.  All  the  clan  of 
Osbaldistones  fall,  like  the  children  of  Macduff,  "  at  one  fell 
swoop,"  and  are  murdered  with  no  more  regard  to  the  inter- 
vals of  common  decorum,  than  the  dramatis  personae  of  Tom 
Thumb.  The  number  of  pages  "  nominated  in  the  bond," 
were  nearly  finished ;  so  the  whole  was  to  be  brought  to  a 
conclusion  with  as  much  precipitancy  as  may  be.  If  the  un- 
known author  has  any  regard  for  the  reputation  which  his 
preceding  works  have  so  justly  earned  him,  he  will  take  care 
how  he  sends  another  production  into  the  world,  in  so  hurried 
and  careless  a  style.  A  few  splendid  portions,  will  not,  in  the 
public  estimation,  supply  the  place  of  arrangement,  probabi- 
Jity,  and  consistency. 

We  must  conliess,  that  v.e  expected  a  much  more  finished 
and  animated  portrait  of  so  romantic  and  powerful  an  origi- 
nal. In  some  numbers  of  a  very  entertaining  and  well  con- 
ducted publication,  entitled,  "  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Maga- 
zine," M^e  have  seem  some  anecdotes  of  Rob  Roy  Mac  Gre- 
gor,  which  might  have  been  worked  with  very  considerable 
effect  into  the  present  story.  The  autl\or  had  ample  mate- 
rials ;  but  he  has  by  no  means  made  that  use  of  them,  which 
they  deserve. 

The  clan  of  the  Mac  Gregors  was  one,  whose  very  history 
abounds  in  romance :  the  annals  of  their  deeds  would  appear 
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more  like  a  fictitious,  than  a  real  tale.  Tlie  sanguinary  de- 
cree oi  fire  and  sword  against  the  clan,  had  almost  extir- 
pated them  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  They  were  indiscri- 
minately massacred,  and  hunted  down  in  the  mountains  and 
moors,  to  m  hich  they  had  fled  for  refuge,  with  the  most  deter- 
mined butchery.  The  Earl  of  Argyll  was  their  great  enemy; 
and  so  far  did  he  carry  his  execrable  cruelty,  that  upon  terms 
of  conciliation  being  proposed,  and  a  young  man,  the  chief  of 
the  clan,  being  introduced  to  the  Castle  at  Inverary,  and  re- 
ceived with  apparent  hospitality,  he  had  the  treachery  to 
seize  upon  the  young  Mac  Gregor  at  night  in  his  bedchamber, 
and  to  hang  him  on  a  tree,  within  view  of  the  castle.  While 
his  family  were  still  under  the  cloud,  Robert  Mac  Gregor, 
called  Roy,  for  the  red  colour  of  his  hair,  made  his  appearance 
on  the  stage  of  life.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Donald  Mac 
Gregor,  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  king's  service.  His  edu- 
cation had  not  been  neglected  in  his  youth ;  nor  were  his 
manners,  when  he  was  undisturbed  by  external  events,  void 
either  of  suavity,  or  even  of  polish.  Upon  succeeding  to  the 
inheritance  of  his  lamily,  he  rigidly  exacted  the  tax  of  black 
mail  throughout  the  whole  country,  which,  as  our  readers 
probably  know,  was  a  payment  either  of  money,  or  money's 
worth,  to  secure  the  forlDearauce  and  protection  of  the  wild 
clans,  to  whose  incursions  the  gentlemen,  who  grazed  their 
cattle  below  the  Highland  passes,  were  daily  subjected.  Not 
long  after  the  accession  of  Rob  Roy  to  his  i'amily  property, 
a  reconciliation  took  place  between  himself  and  the  second 
Duke  of  Argyll,  who  even  consented  to  become  his  patron  and 
protector ;  and  the  chieftain,  on  his  side,  dropped  his  offensive 
name,  and  assumed  that  of  Campbell  of  Inversnaid,  his  pater- 
nal inheritance.  This  property,  owing  to  the  treachery  of  a 
partner  in  cattle  dealing,  Rob  Roy  was  forced  at  one  time  to 
sell  to  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  upon  condition,  that  should 
he  ever  be  able  to  return  the  purchase  money,  he  should  have 
his  lands  back  again.  Soon  after,  as  Rob's  circumstances 
improved,  he  was  desirous  of  fulfilling  the  bargain,  and  of 
recovering  his  estates.  The  duke  refused  to  restore  the  lands; 
-  upon  which,  at  a  proper  opportunity,  Rob  took  the  following 
means  of  revenging  himself: — Graham,  of  Orchil,  the  agent 
of  the  duke,  was  collecting  the  usual  rents  for  his  lord,  and 
was  attended,  as  was  customary,  by  several  neighbouring  gen- 
tlemen, who  afterwards  dined  with  him.  Rob  Roy  was  to 
join  the  party ;  but  before  he  arrived,  he  had  placed  twenty 
men  in  a  wood  near  the  house,  to  execute  his  commands. 
Rob  Roy  had  watched  the  ajj^ent's  motions,  and  had  observed 
tliat  ho  tl«--positrd  the  money  in  a  portmaotoau.     Immediately 
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after  dinner,, Rob's  piper  struck  up  a  tune,  wLich  had  been 
tixed  upon  as  the  signal,  and  immediately  six  of  his  men  en- 
tered thp  room  with  drawn  swords.  Rob  demanded  of  the 
iigeut  ih.3  money  which  was  in  the  portmanteau,  asserting, 
that  it  was  the  property  of  hirjself.  it  was  delivered  to  him; 
and  Rob,  with  the  greatest  oaolness,  gave  the  agent  a  receipt. 
But  tiiis  Graham  did  not  so  easily  escape,  for  tlie  crime  to 
which  he  had  been  accessary.  Bob  seized  upon  him,  and 
huiiied  him  off  to  Locii  Cattrine,  and  confined  him  in  tha 
island,  which  is  now  well  known  to  every  English  reader,  as 
the  "  lonely  isle"  of  the  lady  of  the  lake.  Alter  some  week* 
continement,  he  was  set  at  liberty,  being  cautioned  never  again 
to  attempt  the  collection  of  rents,  which  were  due  to  the  Mac 
Gregors,  A  garrison  was  afterwards  placed  at  Inversnaid, 
which  he,  finding  inconvenient  to  his  marauding  parties,  demo- 
lished in  the  following  manner.  Having  secured  an  old  wo- 
man as  his  ally,  and  having  supplied  her  with  spirits  enough 
to  intoxicate  the  sentinel,  upon  a  certain  night,  he,  with  some 
of  his  clan,  rushed  in  with  a  (piantity  of  comlnistibles  ;  and, 
having  fired  the  building  in  diiferent  parts,  made  their  escape 
with  impunity.  The  Earl  of  Athol,  his  chief  enemy,  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  secure  him.  He  was  once  seized  in  his  own 
house,  and  placed  on  horseback  to  be  conveyed  to  Stirling 
Castle;  but  in  going  down  a  deep  defile,  he  leaped  oif,  ran 
up  a  steep  wood,  and  completely  baffled  his  pursuers,  who 
were  unable  to  follow  him.  At  another  time,  the  Earl  of 
Athol  dispatched  twenty  men  to  secure  him.  Though  he  sa\r 
them  coming,  and  was  alone,  he  did  not  attemjit  to  escape ; 
but  so  alarmed  them  with  his  ferocious  countenance,  gigantic 
stature,  and  posture  of  determined  defence,  that  they  dared  not 
approach  him.  He  told  them,  tliat  if  they  did  not  quietly 
depart,  they  should  never  return ;  and  desired  them  to  tell  their 
loid,  that  if  he  sent  any  more  of  his  pigmy  race  to  disturb 
him,  "  he  would  hang  them  up  to  i'eed  the  eagles." 

The  place  which  Rob  Roy  and  his  men  occupied  for  the 
purpose  of  more  successfully  carrying  en  their  j)redatory  in- 
cnsions,  was  a  cave  at  the  foot  of  Ben  Lomond,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  lake.  When  the  large  freojueiit  rewards  offered 
for  his  head,  rendered  concealment  still  more  necessary,  h« 
removed  himself  and  his  family  to  a  remote  situation  at  the 
liead  of  Glenfine,  among  the  mountains  of  Arg\ll.  From  ihh 
r.sore  secure  retreat,  he  occasionally  paid  visits  to  the  lands  of 
Athol  and  Montrose,  from  vshose  meal  and  cattle  he  abun- 
dantly supplied  all  his  wants.  It  will  be  scarcely  ciodited,  that 
alter  a  long  life  passed  amidst  rebellion,  riipinc,  and  civil  dis- 
cord, that  this  last  great  hero  of  Highland  story,  should  sink 
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calmly  to  his  end  iu  the  farm  of  Inverlocharigbeg,  among  the 
braes  of  Ealquhiddar,  as  late  as  the  year  1740.  He  lies  buried 
in  the  church-yard  of  the  parish,  with  no  other  monument  than 
that  of  a  simple  stone.  He  left  several  sons,  two  of  whom 
fell  victims  to  the  spirit  of  rebellion,  which  agitated  those  un- 
liappy  times.  One  of  the  circumstances  which  contributed  to 
the  preservation  of  Rob  hiinself,  was  the  attachment  of  the 
whole  clan  to  his  person,  and  their  willingness  to  undergo  any 
dangers  for  his  protection  or  rescue.  Though  of  a  restless 
and  energetic  mind,  and  though  endowed  with  strength  of 
body  almost  miraculous,  he  carried  himself  towards  his  inferiors 
and  dependents  with  such  urbanity  and  good  humour,  as  to 
secure  their  most  aftectionate  co-operation.  In  his  transac- 
tions with  the  gentlemen  of  the  country,  there  was  nothing 
dishonourable;  he  associated  with  them,  and  his  character  was 
held  high  among  them.  What,  in  our  more  civilized  country 
and  times,  would  appear  robbery  or  plunder,  he  considered  as 
the  exaction  of  his  just  rights;  or  that  requital  for  injury,  which 
a  Highland  chieltain  might  always  take  into  his  own  hands. 

Though  much  of  the  history  of  this  extraordinary  man  has 
been  worked  into  the  tale  before  us  ;  much  is  still  omitted, 
which  might  have  added  considerably  to  the  effect  of  the 
whole.  The  marks  indeed  of  hun-y,  which  it  exhibits,  are 
sometimes  too  gross  to  be  overlooked,  such  as,  the  existence 
ai  turnjiikes  in  the  reign  of  George  the  First,  **  worse  a*  that," 
for  "  worse  than  that;"  which,  among  many  others,  are  proofs 
too  incontrovertible,  how  little  pains  have  been  bestowed  upon 
the  work.  We  shall  be  happy  to  see  an  author,  whose  talent 
and  information  we  so  highly  respect,  again  appearing  before 
us,  in  another,  and,  we  hope,  a  more  finished  work.  The 
Jiveliness,  the  imagination,  the  pathos,  which  he  so  unques- 
tionably possesses,  deserve  a  better  fate  than  to  be  scattered 
over  a  number  of  pages  written  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment, 
and  unworthy  of  the  beauties  which  they  contain. 


Art.  XV.      Chihle  Harold's  PUgrimage.     Canto  Fourth. 
By  Lord  Byron.     8vo.     257  pp.     12s.     Murray.     1818. 

iN  EARLY  eight  years  have  elapsed  since  the  appearance 
of  the  first  C'tiiito  of  Childe  Harold ;  between  that  time  and 
the  present,  two  other  parts  have  been  sent  into  the  world; 
and  iK)\v  the  volume  before  us  closes  the  series,  as  the  fourth 
and  the  last.     In  the  course  of  the  poem,  we  have   visited, 

with 
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with  its  noble  author,  Spain,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  the  Rhine, 
Switzerland  ;  and  now  we  conclude  our  travels  with  Italy, 
and  all  the  objects  which  that  land  of  poets  and  of  heroes 
present  to  our  view. 

Upon  the  general  merit  of  the  poetry,  with  whicli  the  noble 
lord  has  so  plentifully  favoured  the  country,  we  have  spoken 
so  often  and  so  freely,  that  any  repetition  of  our  opinion 
could  but  weary  or  disgust  our  readers.  Vie  have  admired 
the  poetical  talents  of  Lord  Byron,  though  we  confess,  thai! 
we  do  not  think  so  liighly  of  them  as  does  the  world  at  large. 
We  have  been  satiated  with  the  everlasting  repetition  of  the 
same  language,  and  the  same  ideas,  especially  when  their 
subject  has  been  that  most  tiresome  and  annoying  of  all  cre- 
ated beings,  SELF.  With  this  personage,  we  have  been 
haunted  throughout  the  whole  of  the  poem ;  and  if  our  ob- 
servation does  not  deceive  us,  the  public  at  large  are  as  weary 
of  the  subject  as  oiu'selves. 

The  noble  lord  begins  his  pilgrimage  upon  the  Bridge  of 
Siohs,  at  Venice. 

I. 

**  I  stood  in  Venice,  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs ; 
A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  hand  : 
I  saw  from  out  the  wave  her  structures  rise 
As  from  the  stroke  of  the  enchanter's  wand  : 
A  thousand  years  their  cloudy  wings  expand 
Around  me,  and  a  dying  Glory  smiles 
O'er  the  far  times,  when  many  a  subject  land 
Look'd  to  the  winged  Lion's  marble  piles. 
Where  Venice  sate  in  state,  thron'd  on  her  hundred  isles.'*  P.  3. 

Of  all  the  subjects  that  could  inspire  the  imagination  of 
the  poet,  the  fall  of  such  a  city  as  Venice,  must  surely  be 
among  the  grandest.  In  that  once  proud  iind  exalted  city, 
there  is  not  a  stone,  but  must  carry  his  mind  backward,  to 
a'J-es  past;  forward,  to  those  which  are  to  come:  every  object 
which  meets  his  eyes,  is  a  source  of  deep  and  melancholy 
contemplation;  it  opens  to  his  viev/  that  majestic  expanse  of 
history,  v,hich,  to  a  gi-eat  and  powerful  mind,  must  be  a 
aource  of  thought  the  most  deep,  the  most  varied,  the  most 
sublime.  If  he  be  a  Briton,  as  ho  views  these  sad  monu- 
ments of  departed  greatness,  some  melancholy  forebodings 
may  arise  in  his  soul ;  and,  in  the  prophetic  spirit  of  the  hero 
of  ancient  poetry,  he  may  exclaim : 

iLffUcrai  r,iJ.cc^^    or    uv  "nor    oAuKr^    i?.i^  ipr,, 
K.(x\  fl^lyiJ-oSf  xa»   7\a.os  sv-j.iJicXiou  Ylpix!/.ZiO. 
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Now  surely,  with  such  magnificent  materials  before  him,  we 
might  have  expected  from  the  noble  lord  something  a  little 
more  poetical,  a  little  more  feeling,  than  the  foUowinjj 
stanzas  : 

XI. 
*'  The  spouseless  Adriatic  mourns  her  lord ; 
And,  annual  marriage  now  no  more  renewed, 
The  Bucentaur  lies  rotting  unrestored, 
Neglected  garment  of  her  widowhood  ! 
St.  Mark  yet  sees  his  lion  where  he  stood 
Stand,  but  in  mockery  of  his  withered  power. 
Over  the  proud  place  where  an  Emperor  sued, 
And  monarclis  gazed  and  envied  in  the  hour 
When  Venice  was  a  queen  with  an  unequalled  dower. 

XII. 
"  The  Suabian  sued,  and  now  the  Austrian  reigns — 
An  Emperor  tramples  where  an  Emperor  knelt ; 
Kingdoms  are  shrunk  to  provinces,  and  chains 
Clank  over  sceptred  cities  ;  nations  melt 
From  power's  high  pinnacle,  when  they  have  felt 
The  sunshine  for  a  while,  and  downward  go 
Like  lauwine  loosen'd  from  the  mountain's  belt  ; 
Oh  for  one  hour  of  blind  old  Dandolo  ! 
Til'  octogenarian  chief,  Byzantium's  conquering  foe. 

XIII. 

"  Before  St.  Mark  still  glow  his  steeds  of  brass, 
Their  gilded  collars  glittering  in  the  sun  ; 
But  is  not  Doria's  menace  come  to  pass  ? 
.Are  they  not  bridled  ?* — Venice,  lost  and  won. 
Her  tl.irteen  hundred  years  of  freedom  done. 
Sinks,  like  a  sea-weed,  into  whence  she  rose  ! 
Better  be  whelm'd  beneath  the  waves,  and  shun. 
Even  in  destruction's  depth,  her  foreign  foes. 
From  whom  submission  wrings  an  infamous  repose. 

XIV. 

"  In  youth  she  vras  all  glory— a  new  Tyre, — 
Her  very  by-word  sprung  from  victory, 
The  '  Planter  of  the  Lion  *,'  which  through  fire 
And  blood  she  bore  o'er  subject  earth  and  sea  ; 
Though  making  many  slaves,  herselt"  still  free, 
And  Europe's  bulwark  'gainst  the  Ottomite  ; 
Witness  Troy's  rival,  Candia !     Vouch  it,  ye 
Immortal  waves  that  saw  Lepanto's  fight ! 
For  ye  are  names  no  time  nor  tyranny  can  blight. 

*  "  Plant  the  Lion — that  is,  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark,  the  standard 
of  the  republic,  which  is  the  origin  of  the  word  Pantaloon — Pianta- 
leone,  Pantaloon,  Pantaloon." 

"  Statues 
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XV. 

"  Statues  of  glass— all  shiver'd— the  long  file 
Of  her  dead  Doges  are  declin'd  to  dust; 
But  where  they  dwelt,  the  vast  and  sumptuous  pile 
Bespeaks  the  pageant  of  their  splendid  trust ; 
Their  sceptre  broken,  and  their  sword  in  rust, 
Have  yielded  to  the  stranger  :  empty  halls, 
Thin  streets,  and  foreign  aspects,  such  as  must 
Too  oft  remind  her  who  and  what  enthrals, 
Have  flung  a  desolate  cloud  o'er  Venice'  lovely  walls, 

XVI. 

"  When  Athens'  armies  fell  at  Syracuse, 
And  fetter'd  thousands  bore  the  yoke  of  war, 
Redemption  rose  up  in  the  Attic  Muse  *, 
Her  voice  their  only  ransom  from  afar : 
See  !  as  they  chant  the  tragic  hymn,  the  car 
Of  the  o'ermaster'd  victor  stops,  the  reins 
Fall  from  his  hands — his  idle  scimitar 
Starts  from  its  belt — he  rends  his  captive's  chains. 
And  bids  him  thank  the  bard  for  freedom  and  his  strains. 

xvn. 

"  Thus  Venice,  if  no  stronger  claim  were  thine, 
Were  all  thy  proud  historic  deeds  forgot, 
Thy  choral  memory  of  the  Bard  divine, 
Thy  love  of  Tasso,  should  have  cut  the  knot 
Which  ties  thee  to  thy  tyrants ;  and  thy  lot 
Is  shameful  to  the  nations, — most  of  all 
Albion  !  to  thee  :  the  Ocean  queen  should  not 
Abandon  Ocean's  children  ;  in  the  fall 
Of  Venice  think  of  thine,  despite  thy  watery  wall.*'     P.  S. 

Now  these  stanzas  would  be  well  enough  for  an  ordinary 
prize  poem  at  the  University ;  but  they  are  surely  unworthy 
of  a  matured  and  a  real  poet,  m  itii  such  a  theme  before  him, 
to  inspire  his  imagination,  and  to  affect  his  heart. 

In  description,  the  noble  lord  is  most  at  home.  He  is  an 
accurate  observer  of  nature,  and  he  has  sufiicient  art  to  catch 
the  distinguishing  traits  of  each  particular  climate  and  coun- 
try. This  gives  his  landscapes  an  air  of  reality,  which  we 
shall  always  admire,  in  spite  of  any  little  ruggednesses  which 
may  occasionally  spoil  the  finish  and  the  flow  of  the  whole. 
The  following  stanzas  are  a  good  specimen  of  this  peculiar 
power. 


*  *'  The  story  is  told  in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Nicias." 

<«  The 
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xxvir. 

*'  The  Moon  is  up,  and  yet  it  is  not  night — 
Sunset  divides  the  sky  with  her — a  sea 
Of  glory  streams  along  the  Alpine  height 
Of  blue  Friuli's  mountains  ;  Heaven  is  free 
From  clouds,  but  of  all  colours  seems  to  be 
Melted  to  one  vast  Iris  of  the  West, 
Where  the  day  joins  the  past  Eternity  ; 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  meek  Dians  crest 
Floats  through  the  azure  air — an  island  of  the  blest ! 

XXVIIL 

"  A  single  star  is  at  her  side,  and  reigns 
With  her  o'er  half  the  lovely  heaven  ;  but  still 
Yon  sunny  sea  heaves  brightly,  and  remains 
Koll'd  o'er  the  peak  of  the  far  Rhaetian  hill, 
As  day  and  night  contending  were,  until 
Nature  reclaim'd  her  order  : — gently  flows 
The  deep-dyed  Brenta,  where  their  hues  instil 
The  odorous  purple  of  a  new-born  rose. 
Which  streams  upon  her  stream,  and  glass'd  within  it  glows, 

XXIX. 

*'  Fill'd  with  the  face  of  heaven,  which  from  afar. 
Comes  dov/n  upon  the  waters ;  all  its  hues, 
From  the  rich  sunset  to  the  rising  star. 
Their  magical  variety  diffuse  : 
And  now  they  change  ;  a  paler  shadow  strews 
Its  mantle  o'er  the  mountains  ;  parting  day 
Dies  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  imbues 
With  a  new  colour  as  it  gasps  away. 
The  last  still  loveliest,  till — 'tis  gone — and  all  is  gray."    P.  IG. 

With  the  apostrophe  to  Clitumnus,  our  classical  readers 
"will  be  much  delighted. 

LXVI. 

**  But  thou,  Clitumnus  !  in  thy  sweetest  wave 
Of  the  most  living  crystal  that  was  e'er 
The  haunt  of  river  nymph,  to  gaze  and  lave 
Her  limbs  where  nothing  hid  them,  thou  dost  rear 
Thy  grassy  banks  whereon  the  milk-white  steer 
(irazes  ;  the  purest  god  of  gentle  waters ; 
And  most  serene  of  aspect,  and  most  clear : 
Surely  that  stream  was  unprofaned  by  slaughters — 
A  mirror  and  a  bath  for  Beauty's  youngest  daughters  ! 

LXVII. 

"  And  on  thy  happy  shore  a  temple  still. 
Of  small  and  delicate  proportion,  keeps, 
Upon  a  mild  declivity  of  hill. 
Its  memory  of  thee ;  beneath  it  sweeps 

Thy 
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Thy  current's  calmness  ;  oft  from  out  it  leaps 
The  finny  darter  with  the  glittering  scales, 
Who  dwells  and  revels  in  th^  glassy  deeps  ; 
While,  chance,  some  scatter 'd  water-lily  sails 
Down  where  the  shallower  wave  still  tells  its  bubbling  lales, 

LXVIII. 

"  Pass  not  unblest  the  Genius  of  the  place  ! 
If  through  the  air  a  zephyr  more  serene 
Win  to  the  brow,  'tis  his ;  and  if  ye  trace 
Along  his  margin  a  more  eloquent  green, 
If  on  the  heart  the  freshness  of  the  scene 
Sprinkle  its  coolness,  and  from  the  dry  dust 
Of  weary  lile  a  moment  lave  it  clean 
With  Nature's  baptism, — 'tis  to  him  ye  must     - 
Pay  orisons  for  this  suspension  of  disgust.'*     P.  S6. 

Though  we  generally  admire  the  preceding  lines,  we  sliouM 
strongly  object,  as  a  point  of  taste,  to  the  application  of  ti 
term  so  sacred  as  that  of  "  baptism,"  to  any  ordinary  idea ; 
to  one  especially  which  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity.  The  noble  lord  indeed  is  always  unlucky,  when 
he  makes  a  hit  upon  the  subject  of  religion :  in  a  preceding- 
stanza,  he  addresses  Italy  as  the  "  parent  of  our  religion." 
It  may  be  the  parent  of  his  own  religion,  for  aught  we  know 
to  the  contrary  ;  but  it  certainly  is  not  of  ours :  of  this,  per- 
haps his  lordship  might  have  been  aware,  had  he  conde- 
scended to  have  informed  himself  what  the  religion  of  his 
country  was. 

In  the  course  of  the  poem,  all  the  more  striking  objects 
which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  imperial  city,  are  pourtrayed, 
some  with  greater,  others  with  diminished  success.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  best  which  we  can  select,  is  that  of  the  Coli- 
seum. 

CXXVIII. 
"  Arches  on  arches  !  as  it  were  that  Rome, 
Collecting  the  chief  trophies  of  her  line. 
Would  build  up  all  her  triumphs  in  one  dome, 
Her  Coliseum  stands  ;  the  moonbeams  shine 
As  'twere  its  natural  torches,  for  divine 
Should  be  the  light  which  streams  here,  to  illume 
This  long  explored  but  still  exhaustless  mine 
Of  contemplation  ;  and  the  azure  gloom 
Of  an  Italian  night,  where  the  deep  skies  assume 

CXXIX. 

"  Hues  which  have  words,  and  speak  to  ye  of  heaven, 
Floats  o'er  this  vast  and  wondrous  monument, 
And  shadows  forth  its  glory.     There  is  given 
Unto  the  things  of  earth,  which  time  hath  bent, 

N  n  A  spirit's 
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A  spirit's  feeling,  anrl  where  he  hath  leant 
His  hand,  but  broke  his  scythe,  there  is  a  power 
And  magic  in  the  ruined  battlement, 
For  which  the  palace  of  the  present  hour 
Must  yield  its  pomp,  and  wait  till  ages  are  its  dower."     P.  67. 

As  immediately  after  these  stanzas,  the  noble  lord  proceeds, 
in  his  usual  strain,  to  talk  about  himself,  we  shall  leave  him  in 
nndisturbed  possession  of  his  rhymes,  nor  transcribe  them  for 
the  benefit  of  our  readers,  who  have  already  been  satiated,  or 
rather  sickened,  with  the  thousand  times  told  tale.  After 
a  few  stanzas,  dedicated  to  this  interesting  subject,  the  noble 
lord  proceeds  to  take  a  view  of  the  celebrated  slalue  of  the 
dying  gladiator.  The  description  is  not  ill  done;  but  by  no 
means  equals,  either  in  imagination,  or  in  point,  the  lines 
which  we  remember  to  have  heard  in  the  theatre  at  Oxford, 
upon  the  same  subject,  by  Mr.  Chinnery. 

Lord  Byron  appears  to  have  expended  much  labour  upon 
the  lines, 'which  describe  St.  Peter's ;  nor  has  his  toil  been 
altogether  without  success. 

CLIV. 

««  But  thou,  of  temples  old,  or  altars  new, 

Standest  alone— with  nothing  like  to  thee — 

Worthiest  of  God,  the  holy  and  the  true. 

Since  Zion's  desolation,  when  that  He 

Forsook  his  former  city,  what  could  be. 

Of  earthly  structures,  in  his  honour  piled. 

Of  a  sublimer  aspect  ?     Majesty, 

Power,  Glory,  Strength,  and  Beauty,  all  are  aislea 
In  this  eternal  ark  of  worship  undefiled. 

CLV. 

Enter :  its  grandeur  overwhelms  thee  not ; 

And  why  ?  it  is  not  lessened  ;  but  thy  mind. 

Expanded  by  the  genius  of  the  spot, 

Has  grown  colossal,  and  can  only  find 

A  fit  abode  wherein  appear  enshrined 

Thy  hopes  of  immortality  ;  and  thou 

Shalt  one  day,  if  found  worthy,  so  defined. 

See  thy  God  face  to  face,  as  thou  dost  now 
His  Holy  of  Holies,  nor  be  blasied  by  his  brow. 

CLVI. 

"  Thou  movest~but  increasing  with  the  advance. 

Like  climbing  some  great  Alp,  which  still  doth  rise, 

Deceived  by  "its  gigantic  elegance  ; 

Vastness  which  grows— but  grows  to  harmonize — 

All  .nusical  in  its  immensities  ; 

Rich  marbles— richer  painting— shrines  where  flame 

The  lamps  of  gold— and  haughty  dome  which  vies 
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In  air  with  Earth's  chief  structures,  though  their  frame 
Sits  on  the  firm-set  ground — and  this  the  clouds  must  claimn 

CLVII. 
"  Thou  seest  not  all ;  but  piecemeal  thou  must  breakj 
To  separate  contemplation,  the  great  whole; 
And  as  the  ocean  many  bays  will  make. 
That  ask  the  eye — so  here  condense  thy  soul 
To  more  immediate  objects,  and  control 
Thy  thoughts  until  thy  mind  hath  got  by  heart 
Its  eloquent  proportions,  and  unroll 
In  mighty  graduations,  part  by  part, 
The  glory  which  at  once  upon  thee  did  not  dart, 

cLvni. 

"  Not  by  its  fault — but  thine :  Our  outward  sense 
Is  but  of  gradual  grasp — and  as  it  is 
That  what  we  have  of  feeling  most  intense 
Outstrips  our  faint  expression  ;  even  so  this 
Outshining  and  o'erwhelming  edifice 
Fools  our  tbnd  gaze,  and  greatest  of  the  great 
Defies  at  first  our  Nature's  littleness. 
Till,  growing  with  its  growth,  we  thus  dilate 
Our  spirits  to  the  size  of  that  they  contemplate. 

CLIX. 

"  Then  pause,  and  be  enlightened :  there  is  more 
In  such  a  survey  than  the  sating  gaze 
Of  wonder  pleased,  or  awe  which  would  adore 
The  worship  of  the  place,  oi^thcmere  praise 
Of  art  and  its  great  masters,  who  could  raise 
What  former  time,  nor  skill,  nor  thought  could  plan ; 
The  fountain  of  sublimity  displays 
Its  depth,  and  thence  may  draw  the  mind  of  man 
Its  golden  sands,  and  learn  what  great  conceptions  can."     P.  8O1. 

That  these  lines  abound  with  strong  and  pointed  phrase- 
ology, we  shall  not  deny ;  nor  are  the  notions  which  they  ex- 
press, unjust.  We  could  have  wished  indeed,  that  the  last 
stanza  had  been  omitted,  as  we  are  persuaded  that  the  major 
rity  of  our  readers,  like  ourselves,  will  be  unable  to  understand 
it.  Throughout  the  whole,  there  is  too  much  ponderosity  to 
please ;  tlie  lines  have  more  appearance  of  weight  and  soli- 
dity  in  them,  than  the  mass  of  building  which  they  describe. 
But  we  will  gladly  hasten  to  a  portrait,  in  which  the  noble 
lord  appears  to  have  caught  the  grace,  the  airiness,  and  the 
animation,  of  the  exquisite  original. 

CLXL 
*'  Or  vie  ^fhe  Lord  of  the  unerring  bow, 
The  God    t  life,  and  poesy,  and  light — 

N  n  2  Th« 
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The  sun  in  human  limbs  arrayed,  and  brow 
All  radiant  from  his  triumph  in  the  figljit  ; 
The  shaft  hath  just  been  shot — the  arrow  bright 
With  an  immortal's  vengeance  ;  in  his  eye 
And  nostril  beautiful  disdain,  and  might. 
And  majesty,  flash  their  full  lightnings  by, 
Developing  in  that  one  glance  the  Deity. 

CLXII. 
♦'  But  in  his  delicate  form — a  dream  of  Love, 
Shaped  by  some  solitary  nymph,  whose  breast 
Long'd  for  a  deathless  lover  from  above, 
And  niadden'd  in  that  vision — are  exprest 
All  that  ideal  beauty  ever  bless'd 
The  mind  within  its  most  unearthly  mood, 
•  When  each  conception  was  a  heavenly  guest— 
A  ray  of  immortality — and  stood, 
Slarlike,  around,  until  they  gathered  to  a  god  1"     P.  83. 

This  is  indeed  among'  our  noble  author's  happiest  efforts  ; 
and  heartily  do  we  wish,  lor  his  sake,  no  less  than  for  our  own, 
that  every  remaining  stanza  was  its  equal.  We  ought  injus- 
tice to  add,  that  the  Laocoon  is  given  with  much  ability  and 
efl'ect.  As  we  have  peculiar  pleasure  in  hailing  any  thing 
like  the  burst  of  good  feeling  from  the  pen  of  the  noble  lord, 
we  shall  willingly  present  to  our  readers  his  Epicedium  on  the 
loss  of  our  late  lamented  princess.  It  is  well  introduced,  and 
the  whole  apostrophe  is  cougenial  at  once  to  the  taste  and  to 
the  feelings  of  every  Englishman. 

CLXVII. 

"  Hark !  forth  from  the  abyss  a  voice  proceeds, 
A  long  low  distant  murmur  of  dread  sound, 
Such  as  arises  when  a  nation  bleeds 
With  some  deep  and  immedicable  wound  ; 
Through  storm  and  darkness  yawns  the  rending  ground. 
The  gulf  is  thick  with  phantoms,  but  the  chief 
Seems  royal  still,  though  with  her  head  discrown'd, 
And  pale,  but  lovely,  with  maternal  grief 
She  clasps  a  babe,  to  whom  her  breast  yields  no  relief. 

cLXvm. 

"  Scion  of  chiefs  and  monarchs,  where  art  thou  ? 
Fond  hope  of  many  nations,  art  thou  dead  ? 
Could  not  the  grave  forget  thee,  and  lay  low 
Some  less  majestic,  less  beloved  head  i 
In  the  sad  midnight,  while  thy  heart  still  bled, 
The  mother  of  a  moment,  o'er  thy  boy. 
Death  hush'd  that  pang  foi- ever  :  with  thee  fled 
The  present  happiness  and  promised  joy 
Which  fill'd  the  imperial  isles  so  full  it  secm'd  to  cloy. 

"  Peasants 
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CLXIX. 

*'  Peasants  bring  fortli  in  safety. — Can  it  be, 
O  tliou  tliat  wert  so  happy,  so  adored  ! 
Those  w]io  weep  not  for  kings  shall  weep  for  thee, 
And  Freedotn's  heart,  grown  heavy,  cease  to  hoard 
Her  many  griefs  for  One  ;  for  she  had  pour'd 
Her  orisons  for  thee,  and  o'er  thy  head 
Beheld  her  Iris.— Thou,  too,  lonely  lord, 
And  desolate  consort — vainly  wert  thou  wed  ! 
The  husband  of  a  year !  the  father  of  the  dead  ! 

CLXX, 

"  Of  sackcloth  was  thy  wedding  garment  made; 
Thy  bridal's  fruit  is  ashes  :  in  the  dust 
The  fair-haired  Daughter  of  tlie  Isles  is  laid, 
The  love  of  millions !     How  we  did  entrust 
Futurity  to  her  !  and,  though  it  must 
Darken  above  our  bones,  yet  fondly  dcem'd 
Our  children  should  obey  her  child,  and  bless'd 
Her  and  her  hop'd  for  seed,  whose  promise  seem'd 
Like  stars  to  shepherds*  eyes  : — 'twas  but  a  meteor  beam'd. 

CLXXI. 
"  Woe  unto  us,  not  her  ;  for  she  sleeps  well : 
The  fickle  reek  of  popular  breath,  the  tongue 
Of  hollow  counsel,  the  false  oracle, 
Which  from  the  birth  of  monarchy  hath  rung 
Its  knell  in  princely  ears,  till  the  o'erstung 
Nations  have  arm'd  in  madness,  the  strange  fate 
Which  tumbles  mightiest  sovereigns,  and  hath  flung 
Against  their  blind  omnipotence  a  weight 
Within  the  opposing  scale,  which  crushes  soon  or  late, — 

CLXXII. 

*'  These  might  have  been  her  destiny ;  but  no, 
Our  hearts  deny  it :  and  so  young,  so  fair. 
Good  without  effort,  great  without  a  foe  ; 
But  now  a  bride  and  mother — and  now  there  ! 
How  many  ties  did  that  stern  moment  tear ! 
From  thy  Sire's  to  his  humblest  subject's  breast 
Is  linked  the  electric  chain  of  that  despair,   ' 
Whose  shock  was  an  earthquake's,  and  opprest 
The  land  which  lov'd  thee  so  that  none  could  love  thee  best."  P.  86. 

We  shall  make  but  one  extract  more,  in  v/hich  the  reader 
will  find  much  to  admire,  but  more  to  reprobate.  Among  ' 
many  well  selected,  many  beautiful,  and  one  or  two  new  ideas, 
he  will  discover  the  old  leaven  so  mixed  up  with  the  mass,  as 
to  give  that  colour  and  flavour  to  the  whole,  with  which  we 
must  ever  own  ourselves  to  be  highly  disgusted. 

«  There 
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CLXXVIII. 

"  There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore. 
There  is  society,  where  none  intrudes, 
By  the  deep  Sea,  and  music  in  its  roar  : 
I  love  not  Man  the  less,  but  Nature  more, 
From  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I  steal 
From  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before. 
To  mingle  with  the  Universe,  and  feel 
What  I  can  ne'er  express,  yet  cannot  all  conceal. 

CLXXIX. 

"  Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean — roll ! 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain  ; 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin — his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore  ;— upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own, 
When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain, 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan, 
Without  a  grave,  unknell'd,  uncoffin'd,  and  unknown. 

CLXXX. 

"  His  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths, — thy  fields 
Are  not  a  spoil  for  him, — thou  dost  arise 
And  shake  him  from  thee  ;  the  vile  strength  he  wields 
For  earth's  destruction  thou  dost  all  despise. 
Spurning  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  skies. 
And  send'st  him,  shivering  in  thy  playful  spray 
And  howling,  to  his  Gods,  where  haply  lies 
His  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay, 
And  dashest  him  again  to  earth :— there  let  him  lay. 

CLXXXL 

*•  The  armaments  which  thundgrstrike  the  wajls 
Of  rock-built  cities,  bidding  nations  quake, 
And  monarchs  tremble  in  their  capitals,  ^ 

The  oak  leviathans,  whose  huge  ribs  make 
Their  clay  creator  the  vain  title  take 
Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war  ; 
These  are  thy  toys,  and,  as  the  snowy  flake, 
They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  which  mar 
Alike  the  Armada's  pride,  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar. 

CLXXXII. 

**  Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  save  thee— 
Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  what  are  they  ? 
Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  they  were  free, 
.  And  many  a  tyrant  since ;  their  shores  obey 
•  ,  The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage ;  their  decay 

Has  Iried  up  realms  to  deserts:— not  so  thou, 
Unchangeable  save  to  thy  wild  waves'  play— ~ 

lime 
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Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow — 
Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  rollestnow. 

CLXXXIII. 

"  Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's  form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests  ;  in  all  time. 
Calm  or  convuls'd — in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm. 
Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 
Dark-heaving; — boundless,  endless,  andsublime— 
The  image  of  Eternity  -the  throne 
Of  the  Invisible  ;  even  from  out  thy  slime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made  ;  each  zone 
Obeys  tlnee;  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fathomless,  alone. 

CLXXXIV. 

"  And  I  have  loved  thee,  Ocean !  and  my  joy 
Of  youthful  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 
Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward  :  from  a  boy 
I  wantoned  with  thy  breakers— they  to  me 
Were  a  delight ;  and  if  the  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a  terror — 'twas  a  pleasing  fear. 
For  I  was  as  it  were  a  child  of  thee, 
And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near, 
And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane — as  I  do  here.  '*     P.  92. 

The  first  stanza  is  faultless,  the  second  is  almost  unintelligi- 
ble. We  are  told,  that  "  no  shadow  of  man's  ravage  remains 
upon  the  sea,  except  his  oivfi"  This  shadow  of  man's  self 
afterwards  comes  out  to  be  his  body,  which  sinks  into  the 
depths  of  the  ocean  ;  and  therefore,  as  llir  as  a  memorial  of 
devastation  is  concerned,  does  not  remain. 


"  There  let  him  lay.'* 

Lay — what?  We  could  have  hardly  suspected  the  noble  lord 
of  so  vulgar  an  error.  We  cannot  again  make  out,  how,  ac- 
cording to  the  widest  laws  of  metaphor,  we  can  say,  that  any 
substance  can  "  melt  into  a  yeast  of  waves."  The  foam  of 
the  waves  may  be  metaphorically,  though  not  very  elegantly, 
termed,  "  yeast ;"  but  how  all  the  waves  together  can  be 
called  a  yeast,  we  cannot  understand.  Of  these  two  stanzas 
we  can  only  say,  that  the  thoughts  and  the  expressions  are 
equally  harsh,  obscure,  and  intolerable. 

At  the  conclusion.  Lord  Byron  takes  his  usual  farewell  of 
the  reader  ;  and  if  Ave  did  not  know  the  fertility  of  his  lord- 
ship's Muse,  we  should  imagine,  from  its  solemnity,  that  it 
was  for  ever.  At  all  events,  Childe  Harold  is  now  completed, 
nor  indeed  do  we  regret  that  his  pilgrimage  has  been  drawn 
to  a  conclusion.  The  Childe  has  so  unmercifully  wearied  us 
with  SELF,  that  we  are  not  sorry  to  part  with  so  egotistical  a 

companion. 
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coiiipaiiion.  Could  these  four  cantos  be  reduced  to  about  one- 
third  of  their  present  size,  and  could  all  that  relates  to  that 
tiresome  theme  of  his  own  feelings,  be  omitted,  enough  might 
remain  to  stamp  the  character  of  his  lordship,  as  a  poet  of  no 
inconsiderable  merit.  Stripped  of  all  its  meagre  and  mawk- 
ish sensibility,  it  would  be  read  with  much  greater  satisfaction 
than  at  present,  and  with  an  increasing  chance  of  being  handed 
down  to  posterity  as  a  pleasing  and  a  poetical  series  of  de- 
scriptions. His  lordship  has  made  considerable  improvement 
in  his  versification  since  he  first  began  the  poem.  The  lan- 
guage is  not  so  harsh,  nor  the  construction  so  obscure,  as  at 
the  commencement ;  nor  are  there  so  many  examples  of  that 
quaint  and  tiresome  conceit,  with  which  the  former  parts  so 
plentifully  abounded.  His  lordship,  like  other  poets,  has 
great  inequalities;  generally  speaking,  he  is  most  vapid  where 
he  is  jnost  violent.  He  has  acid,  he  has  gall  in  abundance  ; 
but  lie  has  not  that  spirit,  which  imparts  zest  and  animation 
to  the  whole.  When  he  would  vent  his  abuse  with  most  effect, 
his  lordship  often  foams,  but  seldom  sparkles. 

If  he  could  keep  his  pen  clear  of  the  Hunt  and  Hone  slang 
upon  the  subjects  of  politics  and  religion,  we  should  feel  a 
great  desire  to  see  his  lordship  as  a  traveller  in  prose.  A  fev/ 
of  the  notes  which  are  subjoined  to  the  present  vobnne,  give 
us  no  mean  opinion  of  his  lordship's  powers  in  this  depart 
ment.  His  style  appears  quiet,  simple,  and  elegant.  Let  us 
take  his  account  of  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  in  Venice, 

*'  The  communication  between  the  Ducal  palace  and  the 
prisons  of  Venice  is  by  a  gloomy  bridge,  or  covered  gallery,  high 
above  the  water,  r.nd  divided  by  a  stone  wall  into  a  passage  and  a 
cell.  The  state  dungeons,  called  '  pozzi,'  or  wells,  were  sunk  in 
the  thick  walls  of  the  palace  ;  and  the  prisoner  when  taken  out  to 
die,  was  conducted  across  the  gallery  to  the  other  side,  and  being 
then  led  back  into  the  other  compartment,  or  cell,  upon  the 
bridge,  was  there  strangled.  The  low  portal  through  which  the 
crisninal  was  taken  into  this  cell  is  now  walled  up  ;  but  the  pas- 
sage is  still  open,  and  is  still  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bridge  of 
Sighs.  The  pozzi  are  under  the  flooring  of  the  chamber  at  the 
foot  of  the  bridge.  They  were  formerly  twelve,  but  on  the  first 
arrival  of  the  French,  the  Venetians  hastily  blocked  or  broke  up 
the  deeper  of  these  dungeons.  You  may  still,  however,  descend 
by  a  trap. door,  and  crawl  down  through  holes,  half  choked  by 
rubbish,  to  the  depth  of  two  stories  below  the  first  range.  If  you 
are  in  want  of  consolation  for  the  extinction  of  patrician  power, 
perhaps  you  may  find  it  there  ;  scarcely  a  ray  of  light  glimmers 
into  the  narrow  gallery  which  leads  to  the  cells,  and  the  places  of 
confinement  themselves  are  totally  dark.  A  small  liole  in  the 
wall  admitted  tlie  damp   air  of  the  passages,  and  served  lor  the 

introduction 
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introduction  of  the  prisoner's  food.  A  wooden  pallet,  raised  a 
foot  from  the  ground,  was  the  only  furniture.  The  conductors 
tell  you  that  a  light  was  not  allowed.  'J  he  cells  are  about  five 
paces  in  length,  two  and  a  half  in  width,  and  seven  feet  in  height. 
'J  hey  are  directly  beneath  one  another,  and  respiration  is  some- 
what difficult  in  the  lower  holes.  Only  one  prisoner  was  found 
when  the  republicans  descended  into  these  hideous  recesses,  and 
he  is  said  to  have  been  confined  sixteen  years  But  the  inmates 
of  the  dungeons  beneath  had  left  traces  of  their  repentance,  or 
of  their  despair,  ^diich  are  still  visible,  and  may  perhaps  owe 
something  to  recent  ingenuity,  ^ome  of  the  detained  appear  to 
have  offended  against,  and  others  to  have  belonged  to,  the  sacred 
body,  not  only  from  their  signatures,  but  from  the  churches  and 
belfries  which  they  have  scratched  upon  the  walls.  The  reader 
may  not  object  to  see  a  specimen  of  the  records  prompted  by  so 
terrific  a  solitude.  As  nearly  as  they  could  be  copied  by  more 
than  one  pencil,  three  of  them  are  as  follows  : 

"  NONTI  FIDAU  AD  AICUNO  PENSA  ,6  TACI 
SE  FUGIR  VUOI  DE  SPIONl  INsrOIEC  LACCI 
ILPENTIRTI  PENTIRTI  NULLA  GIvlVA 
MA  BEN  DI  VALOR  TUO  LA  VERA  PROVA 

1607.  ADI  2.  GENARO.  ¥UI  RE- 
TENTO  P'  LA  BESTIEMMA   p'  AVER  PATO 
J  1)A.MANZARA    UNMORTO 

'  lACOMO.  GRITTI.  SCRISSE. 

2. 
"  UN  PARLAR  POCHO  et 
NEGARE  PRONTO  et 

UN  PENSAR  AL  FINE  PUO  DARE  LA  VITA 
A  NCI  ALTRI  MESCHINI 

1605 
EGO  lOHN  BAPTISTA  AD 
ECCLESIAM  CORTELLARIUS. 
3. 
**  DE  CHI  MI  FIDOGUARDAMI  DIO 

DE  CHI  NON  MI  FIDO  MI  GUARDARO  10 

a 
"  -  V.  LA  S*^  C''.  K^  R"^ 

'  "*,  The  copyist  has  followed,  not  corrected  the  solecisms ;  some 
of  wVich  are  however  not  quite  so  decided,  since  tlie  letters  were 
evidently  scratched  in  the  dark.  It  only  need  be  observed,  that 
Bestemn,.':a  and  Mangiar  may  be  read  in  the  first  inscription, 
which  was  probably  written  by  a  prisoner  confined  for  some  act  of 
impiety  com.nitted  at  a  funeral :  that  Cortellarius  is  the  name  of 
a  parish  on  teVra  firma,  near  the  sea  :,  and  that  the  last  initials  evi- 
dently are  put  f)>r  Viva  la  sania  Chiesa  Kattolica  Romana.'^  P.  99. 

With  his  lordship's  account  of  the  Venetian  gondoliers,  we 
should  have  liked  to  conclude  our  criticisms  upon  the  present 

volume. 
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volume.  It  is  an  interesting  trait  of  that  national  character, 
which,  notwithstanding  all  their  sad  reverses,  is  still  to  be 
found  among  the  inhabitants  of  Venice.  But  we  have  no 
room  for  any  more  citations ;  nor  even  for  some  general  re- 
marks, with  which  we  had  intended  to  close  onr  strictures : 
the  omission  of  these  last,  however,  will  not  probably  mortify 
our  readers  very  greatly.  Lord  Byron  has  appeared  so  often 
before  our  tribunal,  and  our  readers  are  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  substance  of  all  that  we  have  to  say  on  the  merits 
pnd  demerits  of  his  poetical  character,  that  we  need  hardly 
apologize  for  abruptly  closing  the  book,  and  the  subject  of  it, 
together. 
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Hardinge,  (which  have  been  justly  characterised  as  classical, 
and  worthy  of  the  Augustan  age)  were  never  before  printed 
for  sale. 
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Art,  I.  The  Church  her  own  Enemy,  Letters  to  a  Friend 
on  the  late  Attack  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Bath  upon  the 
Church  Missionary  Society.  By  a  Member  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Second  Edition,  with  Additions.  8vo.  108  pp. 
2s.  6d.     Black  and  Son,     1818. 

Art.  II.  Nonconformity.  A  Sermon  delivered  at  White- 
Row  Meeting-House,  Nov.  6,  1817,  at  the  Monthly  Asso- 
ciation of  Congregatio7ial  Ministers,  and  published  at 
their  Request.  By  Mark  Wilks.  Second  Edition.  8vo. 
112  pp.     2s.  6d.     Hamilton.     1818. 

XO  think  highly  of  ourselves,  and  meanly  of  all  who  differ 
from  us  in  opinion,  seems  to  be  almost  a  judicial  consequence 
of  that  sin,  which  bursts  the  bonds  of  Christian  union.  Those 
who  indulge  in  it  are  ever  notorious  for  a  blind  reliance  upon 
their  own  superior  holiness  and  wisdom,  and  an  infatuated 
contempt  for  the  communion  which  they  have  renounced. 

The  leaders  of  that  fatal  schism,  which,  at  the  Reformation, 
divided  so  large  a  body  of  Protestants  from  the  discipline  and 
communion  of  the  primitive  Church,  advanced  in  their  own 
good  opinion  in  proportion  as  they  receded  from  their  brethren ; 
and  their  descendants  have  kept  open  the  breach,  which  their 
.  forefathers  had  made,  by  invariably  preserving  the  same  tone 
of  confident  superiority,  the  ^ame  contemptuous  and  hostile 
language  towards  the  adherents  of  that  polity,  \^1lich  derives 
its  authority  from  apostolic  appointment. 

The  present  age  has,  indeed,  been  miscalled  an  age  of 
charity  and  conciliation  :  we  have  heard  much  of  the  peace- 
able fmits  of  novel  associations,  of  the  increasing  influence 
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of  that  brotherly  love  and  kindness  which  merges  peculiarities 
of  opinion  in  one  grand  system  of  Christian  fellowship,  and 
brings  the  lion  and  the  kid,  the  leopard  and  the  lamb,  to  drink 
in  amity  at  the  same  fountain  of  living  water. 

Those  who   have   regarded  this   description   as  the  mere 
dream  of  an  enthusiastic  fancy,  or  the  working  of  that  spirit 
which  delights  to  frame  new  theories  and  new  projects,  in 
defiance  of  the  wisdom  of  ages  and  the  prescriptions  of  autho- 
rity, have  been  held  up  to  scorn,  as  the  obstinate  or  blind 
supporters  of  obsolete  or  inefficient  establishments  :   and  if 
they  have  ventured  to  express  their  apprehensions,  that  these 
splendid  novelties  were  likely  to  prove  more  efficient  engines 
of  destruction  than  improvement ;  that  the  peace  and  safety 
of  the  Clmrch  have  been  wantonly  risked,  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
amalgamate  conflicting  sects  and  opposite  opinions,  by  an 
unauthorized  confederation  ;  they  have  then  been  assailed  by 
charges  of  bigotry  and  intolerance,  and  have  been  delivered 
over  to  public  indignation,  as  the  enemies  of  light  and  truth, 
of  harmony  and  peace.     In  vain  have  they  appealed  from 
this  harsh    and  unmerited   sentence,    to   the   experience   of 
former  ages,   and  to  the  decision  of  apostolic  authority,   con- 
tained in  the  Scriptures :  their  adversaries  have  been  prepared 
to  deny  the  relevancy,  or  to  dispute  the  authenticity  of  the 
evidence  which  they  have  produced  ;  the  stream  of  tradition 
has  been  corrupted,  or  perverted,  to  weaken  the  testimony  of 
history,  and  the  authority  of  Scripture  has  been  evaded  or 
turned  against  them,  by  subtle  misinterpretations  of  its  lan- 
guage.    The  appeal  which  has  thus  been  unsuccessfully  made 
to  the  records  oi"  former  time,  has,  however,   been  strikingly 
corroborated  by  passing  events  ;  and  they  who  hesitate  to 
admit,  that  what  has  been,  shall  be ;  may,  at  least,  be  assured 
by  what  is,  that  the  time  is  not  yet  come,  when  the  wild  and 
the  tame,  the  ferocious  and  the  meek,  the  presumptuous  and 
the  humble,  can  be  associated,  without  danger  to  the  common 
safety  and  the  common  faith.     The   two   publications   now 
before  us,  the  former  produced  by  an  adherent  of  that  restless 
party  within  the  Church,  whose  machinations  have  long  been 
justly  regarded  with  apprehension ;   the  other  to  be  consi- 
dered as  the  manifesto  of  her  avowed  enemies,  will  materially 
assist  in  working  this  conviction.     They  will  shew  that,  while 
every  cause  of  prejudice  and  hostility  operates  with  all  its 
original  force  upon  the  descendants  of  the  old  dissenters  y 
the  new  sect  within   our  own  pale,   though  breathing  the 
language  of  affection  and  respect  for  the  establishment  to 
which  it  professedly  belongs,  is  actuated  by  the  same  proud 
assumption  of  superior  purity,  by  the  same  uncompromising 
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spirit,  and  the  same  contempt  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity 
from  whom  it  differs,  which  characterized  the  puritans  in  the 
days  of  Elizabeth  and  the  Stuarts.  And  the  conclusion 
which  may  be  drawn  from  a  fair  examination  of  the  evidence 
thus  afforded,  will  be  this,  that  the  great  body  of  the  clergy, 
who  are  zealously  exerting  themselves  to  ward  off  the  danger 
thus  threatened  by  the  co-operating,  if  not  combined  assaults 
of  these  two  parties,  instead  of  being  stigmatized  as  the 
enemies  of  the  Church,  are  to  be  regarded  as  her  faithful 
defenders. 

The  author  who  assumes  that  the  Church  is  her  own  Enemy, 
endeavours  to  justify  the  charge  by  expatiating  upon  the 
firmness,  with  which  she  has  withstood  the  encroachments  of 
those,  Avho  have  been  denominated,  if  not  by  themselves,  at 
least  with  their  connivance,  "  serious  Christians"  and  "  evan- 
gelical ministers."  It  may,  perhaps,  appear,  even  from  the 
data  furnished  by  his  own  Pamphlet,  that  her  conduct,  in  this 
particular,  has  not  been  more  decided  than  the  urgency  of  the 
case  required ;  and  that,  if  she  has  been  in  any  degree  her 
own  enemy,  her  demerits  rather  consist  in  her  slow  and  un- 
willing belief  of  the  existence  of  a  growing  and  formidable 
evil,  and  her  tardiness  in  adopting  those  rigorous  measures  by 
which  alone  it  can  be  checked.  While  the  injustice  of  the 
imputations,  contained  in  this  pamphlet,  may  thus  be  proved 
from  its  tone,  expressions,  and  admissions  ;  the  Sermon 
preached  by  Mr.  Wilks  before  the  congregational  ministers, 
and  published  at  their  request,  will  furnish  ample  testimony 
of  the  futility  of  all  those  novel  modes  of  seeking  and  promo- 
ting Christian  unity,  which  the  lay  churchman  and  his  party 
so  sti'enuously  uphold,  and  an  adherence  to  which  they  declare 
to  be  the  only  true  test  of  religious  sincerity. 

The  whole  argument,  by  which  the  lay  censor  of  our  vene- 
rable prelates  and  their  clergy  endeavours  to  establish  his 
position,  may  be  thus  conveniently  condensed. 

The  Bible  and  Church  Missionary  Societies  are  institutions 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church. 

The  majority  of  the  clergy  are  hostile  to  these  institutions. 

Ergo,  The  Church  is  her  own  enemy. 

Or  thus  : — The  persons  called  serious  Christians  and  evan- 
gelical ministers 

"  Are  the  only  proper  and  legitimate  representatives  of  the 
Church,  and  are  the  salt,  which  having  long  preserved  it  from 
corruption,  are  at  this  moment,  under  the  great  head  of  the 
Church,  the  instruments  who  are  saving  it  from  destruction." 
Church  her  own  Enemy,  p.  5. 
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The  great  majority  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Church 
deem  it  uecessary  lo  discountenance  and  withstand  these  men, 
^B  unsound  in  their  doctrine,  and  irregular  in  their  professional 
conduct. 

Ergo,  The  Church  is  her  own  enemy. 

Should  any  fastidious  disputants  presume  to  object  against 
this  mode  of  argument,  that  it  proceeds  altogether  upon  a 
petitio  principii ;  that  it  becomes  the  author  first  to  prove 
that  the  Bible  and  Church  Missionary  Societies  are  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Church  ;  and  that  the  party  whose  cause 
be  upliolds  deserve  the  commendations  he  has  heaped  upon 
them,  we  really  know  not  what  can  be  alledged  in  his  favour. 
We  can  assure  them  that  the  triith  of  these  positions  is 
asserted  over  and  over  again,  from  one  end  of  the  pamphlet 
to  the  other ;  but  if  they  will  not  believe  the  author  upon  his 
repeated  assurance  that  such  are  the  facts,  we  certainly 
cannot  direct  them  to  any  thing  like  evidence,  which  he  has 
produced  in  their  support;  though  he  has  endeavoured  to 
strengthen  his  positions  by  a  very  laboured  panygeric  upon 
the  institutions  and  persons  whose  cause  he  has  undertaken, 
and  by  a  bitter  and  unsparing  charge  against  all,  of  every  rank 
and  station,  who  hold  not  with  them. 

,  To  follow  the  author  through  a  long  pamphlet  of  an  hundred 
closely  printed  pages,  the  whole  of  which  is  exclusively 
devoted  not  to  the  proof  but  to  the  assertion  of  such  posi- 
tions, would  be  a  trial  of  patience,  to  which  we  are  neither 
inclined  to  subject  our  readers  nor  ourselves  ;  but  thitt  v.e 
may  establish  the  accuracy  of  our  own  statements,  we  will 
produce  some  of  the  flowers  of  his  eloquence,  as  employed  tu 
adorn  the  idols  of  his  adoration,  and  the  victims  which  he  has 
prepared  to  immolate  at  their  altars. 

The  persons  "  denominated  serious  and  evangelical  are  those, 
who,  upon  principles  of  conscience,  renounce  and  abstain  from  the 
vain  amusements  and  sinful  pleasures  of  the  world :"  p.  6.  they 
*'  are  constantly  urging  in  their  sermons  the  great  and  vital  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible  and  the  Reformation :"  p.  7-  themselves  men 
*'  of  prayer,  of  mortified  spirits,  and  deep  humility,  they  preach 
and  live  as  on  the  verge  and  confines  of  the  eternal  worlds  address-^^- 
ing  their  hearers  as  those  who  have  souls  to  be  saved  or  lost,  and 
mainly  anxious  for  their  best  interests,  as  becomes  those  who  must 
give  account  of  their  stewardship,  and  make  full  proof  of  their 
ministry  :  nor  is  this  all,  but  remembering  that  as  Baxter  has  said, 
*  it  is  but  the  least  part  of  a  minister's  work  which  is  done  in  the 
pulpit,"  they  evince  such  an  earnestness  in  their  daily  duty  as 
entitles  them  to  the  character  of  '  serious  Christians,'  and  manifest 

such  an  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  their  commission,  and  such 
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an  overwhelming  sense  of  its  importance,  as  acquires  for  them  the 
title  of  *  Evangeh'cal  ministers.'  "  p.  8.  Again ;  they  are  *'  men  of 
unequivocal  piety,  and  personal  competency,  who  feel  the  solemn 
responsibility  of  their  charge,  and  are  really  in  earnest  about  the 
salvation  of  their  flocks ;"  p.  23.  and  therefore  they  are  pointed 
out  to  those  *'  who  dispense  the  honours  and  rewards"  of  the 
Church,  as  proper  objects  of"  decided  encouragement  and  patron- 
age:" p.  23.  they  are  *'  men  who  boldly  and  honestly  proclaim  the 
Gospel  to  the  public,  and  who  adorn  it  by  lives  of  self-denial  and 
heavenly  ardour:"  p.  37-  they  are  '•  feelingly  alive  to  the  interests 
at  once  of  their  own  Church,  the  state  which  protects  them,  and 
the  great  cause  of  God,  and  religion  in  the  world;  and  will  never 
be  deterred  from  steadily  pursuing  the  great  objects  they  have  in' 
view."     P.  45. 

We  cannot  suppose  that  this  representation  v/ill  be  agree- 
able to  the  meek  and  mortified  persons,  whom  it  so  extrava- 
gantly adulates  ;  they  will  of  course  (ieel  a  holy  loathing'  of 
that  ligiit  food  thus  offered  to  their  appetites ;  and  will 
doubtless  be  anxious  to  prove  their  self-denial,  by  disclaim- 
ing" their  fulsome  and  officious  encomiast.  Nor  do  we 
conceive  that  they  will  be  much  more  gratified  by  his  repre- 
sentation of  their  doctrines,  than  by  his  flattering  pijrtrait 
of  their  character  ;  for  though  they  may  not  object  to  being 
described  as  preachers  of  the  "  complete  apostacy  of  man 
from  his  Maker,  and  the  entire  depravity  of  the  human 
heart,"  p.  7.  though  they  may  maintain  *'  the  absolute  neces- 
sity df  individual  conversion,'  the  distinction  between  baptism 
and  regeneration,  and  "  the  indispensable  importance  of  faith 
in  C'hrist;"  p.  7.  thus  mixing  up  the  fundamental  truths  of 
the  Gospel  with  the  leaven  of  their  own  imaginations ;  yet 
we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  they  will  allow  their  apologist 
to  be  correct,  when  he  affirms  that  they  declare,  "  the  actual 
conversion  of  every  man  from  a  death  of  sin  to  a  new  life 
of  holiness,  to  be  essentially  necessary  to  his  individual  salva- 
tion, independently  of  any  external  forms  of  Church  commu- 
nion, or  any  system  o\'  mere  orthodoxy T  p.  5.  This,  perhaps, 
they  may  regard  as  not  altogether  consistent  with  the  doctrine 
of  "  the  indispensable  importance  of  faith  ;"  as  they  will 
probably  agree  even  with  us  so  far  as  this,  that  mere  ortho' 
doxy  is  mere  right  faith ;  and  that,  when  our  Saviour  pro- 
nounced that  awful  denunciation,  "  he  that  believeth  not 
shall  be  damned,"  he  meant  by  belief,  the  belief  of  the 
truth.  Nor  do  we  think  that  the  author  has  been  more 
fortunate,  when  he  has  represented  his  favourite  preachers 
as  inculcating  that  "  conversion  is,  from  first  to  last,  the 
'?9'ork  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,   irrespectively  of  man's 
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capacity  or  merit."  p.  5.  Part,  at  least,  of  this  position  we 
presume  tbat  tliey  will  reject  as  absolute  nonsense,  if  not 
something  worse:  for  to  assert  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  to  be 
irrespective  of  man  s  capacity,  implies  a  manifest  absurdity, 
and  irreverently  i-epresents  God  as  pouring  forth  his  giits 
upon  the  sons  of  men,  without  any  regard  to  their  competency 
to  receive  or  use  tliem. 

We  will  venture  to  recommend  this  lay  advocate  of  an 
ecclesiastical  faction^  to  confine  himself  to  topics  more  within 
the  sphere  of  his  comprehension.  General  testimonies  as  to 
character  are  easily  given,  and  the  language  of  flattery  may 
be  learned  by  rote ;  but  statements  of  nice  and  difficult  points 
of  doctrine  require  a  cool  head  and  a  discriminating  intellect: 
he  had  better,  in  his  future  attempts  to  render  lay  service  to 
the  Church,  leave  the  discussion  of  theological  questions  to 
those  who  have  been  regularly  trained,  and  professionally 
educated  for  the  task. 

The  two  Societies,  which  find  their  principal  support  within 
the  Church  from  the  "  serious"  and  "  evangelical"  party, 
are  described  as  "  both  alike  the  cause  of  God ;"  p.  14. 
opposition  to  either  is 

"  An  unhallowed  attempt  to  suppress  and  silence  divine  truth  ;'' 
*•  deriving  its  source  from  misconception,  or  ignorance  of  the  word 
and  will  of  God ;  and  from  the  unsubdued  corruptions  of  the  carnal 
heart,  which  is  enmity  against  God ;  and  furnishing  awful  evidence 
of  the  little  value  in  which  the  soul  is  held  by  such  persons,  and 
of  the  small  importance  which  they  attach  to  the  solemn  realities 
of  death,  of  judgment,  and  of  eternity.*'     P.  39. 

And  of  the  contest  produced  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  it  is  asserted,  that 

<'  The  attack  on  the  Society  is  nothing  less  than  an  attack  on 
vital  Christianity ;  the  defence  of  that  Society  is  nothing  else  than 
the  necessary  defence  of  the  Gospel  of  salvation.  The  respective 
parties  are  the  levers  of  light  and  of  darkness ;  and  as  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  in  our  Lord's  time  were  opposed  to  himself  and  his 
disciples,  in  consequence  of  the  implacable  enmity  of  the  human 
heart,  in  its  natural  state,  to  truth  and  holiness,  so  it  is  at  the  pre- 
sent moment."     P.  40. 

But  it  is  time  to  examine  the  reverse  of  this  picture,  as 
pourtrayed  by  the  artist  himself;  we  shall  find  that  his  versa- 
tile talent  can  deck  angelic  forms  with  the  graces  of  Guido, 
or  can  sketch  the  characteristic  deformities  of  banditti,  with 
the  fierce  and  gloomy  pencil  of  a  Salvator,  or  a  Spagnolet. 
And  first  let  us  hear  what  is  the  genius  and  character  of 
that  great  majority  of  the  clergy,  who  have  neither  arrogated 
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to  themselves,  nor  accepted  from  others,  the  title  of  "  Evan- 
gelical Ministers." 

These  are  men  "  who  espouse  lax  and  erroneous  notions  of 
doctrine  and  practice;"  p.  10.  who  suppress  "  the  truths  which 
might  alarm  the  guilty,  and  awaken  the  careless,  as  the  dreams  of 
a  perverted  imagination,  which  can  shew  no  warrant  from  the  word 
of  God."  p.  11.  "  Unwilling  to  trust  God  for  the  results  of  his 
own  revelation,  they  are  presenting  the  public  with  a  defective  and 
partial  view  of  divine  truth."  p.  13.  They  "  manifest  a  determined 
opposition  to  the  dispersion  of  the  word  of  God  throughout  the 
earth,  or  to  the  preaching  of  that  word  among  the  heathen.''  p.  33. 
They  "  are  either  too  ignorant  to  understand  the  legitimate  inte- 
rests of  their  own  Church,  or  too  indolent  to  carry  into  effect  those 
Christian  measures  which  alone  will  be  blessed ;  and  while  they 
enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  Church,  consolidate  her  power/' 
p.  4'5.  They  have  "  long  been  pursuing  a  course  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  forfeit  the  good  opinion  of  the  people."  p.  54.  They 
**  proceed  upon  worldly  principles,  and  employ  themselves  in 
secular  or  inconsistent  pursuits."  p.  78. 

And  lastly ;  tnirabile  dictu,  tbey  not  only  neglect  the 
appropriate  duties  of  their  sacred  office  themselves,  but  they 
manifest  a  repugnance  to  have  their  deficiencies  supplied  by 
those  to  whom  these  duties  are  not  appropriate ! !  by  laymen ! 
such  impartial  judges  and  keen  discerners  of  character,  such 
competent  preachers  of  doctrine  as  the  author  before  us ; 
who  are 

"  Met  with  opposition,  and  branded  with  opprobrious  names, 
when  they  are  inclined  to  visit  and  administer  spiritual  consolation 
to  the  sick,  to  instruct  the  young  and  ignorant  in  the  duties  of 
religion,  and  to  supply,  as  far  as  a  layman  lawfully  can,  the  lack 
of  service  of  the  clergy."     P.  79. 

And  they  are  really  not  inclined  to  agree  with  this  lay 
churchman,  that  "  there  seems  no  good  reason,  why  the 
Church  of  England  should  confine  its  agency  to  the  orders  of 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons."  p.  82.  Let  it  not  be  sup- 
posed, that  these  censures  are  levelled  only  against  the  inferior 
orders  of  the  ministry  ;  no  rank  or  station  is  spared  ;  and  the 
right  reverend  prelates  of  Ireland,  who  seem,  for  some  un- 
divulged  reason,  to  be  the  peculiar  objects  of  the  author's 
hostility,  are  described  as  systematically  preferring  "  vice  to 
virtue,  usefulness  to  inactivity,  (quere,  inactivity  to  usefulness) 
and  Heathen  morality  to  Christian  holiness  in  the  ministers  of 
divine  truth."  p.  37. 

The  doctrines   of  the   clergy  are  subjected  to  the  same 
process  of  calumnious  misrepresentation,  as  their  characters, 
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and  professional  conduct.  The  following  passage  will  shew, 
how  artfully  truth  and  falsehood  may  be  mixed  to  decry  an 
obnoxious  order,  and  serve  a  party  purpose. 

"  The  divines  of  another  school  publicly  maintain  that  men  are 
by  no  means  so  radically  and  incurably  bad  as  not  to  be  influenced 
by  the  force  of  moral  suasion,  by  the  attractions  of  virtue,  and  by 
a  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things, — that  most  men  have  good  hearts 
at  bottom,  and  that  all  men  possess  by  nature  the  power  of  repent- 
ing, of  forsaking  sin,  and  of  obeying  God,  if  they  only  determine 
to  do  so, — that  the  necessity  of  individual  conversion  is  an  enthu- 
siastic notion,  and  the  dream  of  the  enemies  of  the  Church, — that 
a  baptized  man  is  necessarily  born  again  of  water,  and  of  the 
Spirit,  and  that  there  is  no  other  regeneration  than  that  which  is 
supplied  in  baptism,  when  duly  administered, — that  justification  is 
not  by  faith  only,  but  by  faith  and  works  together,  and  that  the 
latter  perform  a  necessary  and  essential  part  in  the  office  of  justify- 
ing the  sinner  in  the  sight  of  God, —  that  all  such  seriousness  and 
preciseness  as  the  majority  of  regular  clergymen  disapprove  and 
discountenance  by  their  own  practice,  is  to  be  avoided  as  savouring 
of  unnecessary  strictness,  and  being  either  Calvinism  or  Methodism, 
or  both  ;  and  that  therefore  to  object  to  an  innocent  game  at  cards, 
frequent  absence  from  Church,  a  sunday  ride  in  the  park,  occa- 
sional attendance  at  the  theatre,  the  ball  room,  and  the  rout,  or, 
in  short,  to  any  other  evidences  of  a  worldly  life,  short  of  flagitious 
and  notorious  sins,  would  be  the  height  of  uncharitableness,  since 
there  is  not  half  so  much  danger  to  the  Church,  in  all  the  above 
evils  put  together,  as  in  belonging  to  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  or  the  Bible  Society."     P.  9. 

While  such  is  the  measure  dealt  out  to  the  clergy  at  large, 
the  Societies  which  they  professionally  and  collectively  support, 
are  treated  with  neglect  or  contempt.  The  Society  for  pro- 
pagating the  Gospel  is  only  alluded  to  as  an  obsolete  institu- 
tion, which  has  not  "  the  energy  and  functions  of  real  life;" 
p.  41.  and  her  venerable  elder  sister,  nicknamed  theBartletts 
Buildings  Society,  is  decorously  stiled  the  "  Rump  of  the 
Convocation."  p.  23. 

We  shall  not,  we  trust,  be  expected  to  enter  at  large  into 
the  refutation  of  these  accumulated  charges  against  our  Church 
and  her  clergy.  They  are  "  a  city  set  on  a  hill ;"  their  con- 
duct is  before  the  world ;  and,  by  that  conduct,  not  by  the 
sweeping  assertions  of  an  anonymous  adversary,  will  the  world 
judge  them.  But  should  the  grave  malignity  which  charac- 
terizes the  st\le  of  this  pamphlet  be  mistaken  for  argument, 
or  its  bold  and  confident  statements  be  by  any  admitted  to  supply 
the  place  of  proof,  still  the  clergy  will  have  an  appeal  to  a 
higher  tribunal ;  and,  in  humble  reliance  on  him,  who  is  the 
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source  of  their  ecclesiastical  authority,  tlie  director  of  their 
labours,  and  the  judge  of  their  i:(.ctions,  they  will  go  on  through 
evil  report  and  good  report,  contented,  even  though  they  may 
seem  to  some  to  be  deceivers,  so  that  they  may  be  accounted 
true  by  him. 

If  it  be  asked,  wherefore  are  all  these  sfreat  swelling-  words 
01  hatred  poured  forth  against  tlie  Clergy  i  the  cause  will  be 
found  in  their  opposition  to  the  Bible  Society,  and  its  nu- 
merous sisterhood.  To  their  intrepid  and  unceasing  exertions 
is  it  to  be  imputed,  that  the  former  of  tliese  institutions, 
stripped  of  the  mask  of  delusion,  which  had  so  long  concealed 
its  true  features,  and  weighed  in  the  balance  of  truth,  can  no 
longer  boast  of  increased  and  incieasing  support ;  a  compa- 
rison of  its  financial  reports  for  the  last  three  years  shews, 
that  its  annual  receipts  have  been  diminished  by  no  less  a 
sum  than  32,590/.  Hence,  doubtless,  the  bitterness  and 
fury  of  this  concealed  assailant ;  and  if  a  failing  cause  may 
be  supported  by  violence,  clamour,  and  evil  speaking,  (to 
say  nothing  of  malice,  which  we  would  not  willingly  charge 
even  against  an  enemy,)  the  Bible  Society  has  found  a  useful 
advocate. 

We  presume  not  to  judge  the  motives  of  this  angry  writer, 
any  further  than  they  are  developed  by  the  work  before  us : 
he  declares  himself  to  be  a  warm  and  earnest  friend  of  the 
Church  ;  and  he  asks, 

**  Is  he  who,  from  motives  of  real  affection,  would  remove 
'  whatever  is  injurious  to  the  object  of  his  regard,  and  which  only 
renders  that  object  less  estimable  in  the  eyes  of  others,  and  less 
useful  to  the  world ;  is  such  an  one,  I  ask,  to  be  charged  with 
hostile  motives,  and  while  he  seeks  only  the  reformation  and  per- 
fection of  the  Church  of  England,  to  be  suspected  of  any  secret 
desire  to  retard  her  progress,  or  to  injure  her  interests?"     P.  32. 

This  is  very  plausible  ;  so  much  so,  that  it  may,  perhaps, 
have  deceived  the  writer  himself.  But  whatever  may  have 
been  his  intentions,  his  acts  are  those  of  a  deadly  and  malig- 
nant enemy.  He  has  assumed  the  very  ground  of  his  argu- 
ment, that  he  may  build  upon  it  general  charges  against  the 
Church,  of  the  most  injurious  nature :  he  has  not  contented 
himself  with  endeavouring  to  defend  the  Societies  and  per- 
sons, on  behalf  of  whom  he  has  taken  up  his  pen ;  but  has 
poured  forth  the  most  indecent  abuse  upon  all  who  differ 
from  them  in  sentiment,  or  withhold  their  aid  from  their  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  has  imputed  to  such  individuals,  principles  and 
motives  of  the  basest  kind  ;  opinions  which  they  positively 
disavow,  practices  which  they  abhor,  and  designs  which  their 
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conduct  proves  them  incapable  of  cherishing.  In  support  of 
these  aggravated  charges  he  has  produced  no  proof,  or 
shadow  of  evidence ;  unless,  indeed,  a  misrepresented  and 
exaggerated  account  of  the  behaviour  of  one  or  two  indivi- 
duals in  particular  cases,  and  anonymous  accusations  brought 
against  anonymous  delinquents,  can  be  supposed  to  justify 
him  in  pronouncing  an  unqualified  sentence  of  professional 
unfitness  and  misconduct  upon  a  whole  order  of  men. 

After  thus  labouring  to  deprive  the  Church  and  her  Clergy 
of  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  conscientious  men,  he  coolly 
tells   his   readers,    that,    if  she  long  persist  in  her  present 
system,  (a  system  existing  only  in  his  own  hostile  imagina- 
tion,) she  will  be  in    "  the  situation   of  all  other  indolent 
bodies,  whether  collective  or  individual  ;  she  will  lose  her 
character,  and  not  long  retain  her  patrimony,"  (P.  44.)     It 
will  not  be  the  author's  fault  if  the  former  of  these  predictions 
be  not  speedily  accomplished ;  and  should  the  latter  follow, 
he  may,  perhaps,  be  prepared  to  sing  a  joyful  nunc  dimittis, 
and  consider  his  warfare  as  accomplished,  and  the  reward  of 
his  exertions  as  at  hand.     But  let  him  not  glory  in  such  a 
prospect ;  if  he  really  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
let  him  be  assured  that  neither  his  own  interests,  nor  those 
of  his  party,  can  be  served  by  her  downfal.     He  seems  well 
read  in  the  history  of  his  country,  and  refers  to  the  great 
rebelhon  for  evidence  of  the  consequences  which  must  follow 
from  what  he   assumes  to   be  the  present  conduct  of  the 
Church. 

**  We  cannot  forget,"  says  he,  "  that  a  handful  of  men,  in  the 
House  of  Commons  *,  resolutely  declared  themselves  against  such 
a  system,  and  that  the  results  were  more  than  unfavourable  to 
the  Established  Church,  as  well  as  to  that  portion  of  the  state 
which  had  hoped,  in  this  free  country,  to  bend  the  public  opinion 
to  the  will  of  the  Church,  and  to  force  upon  the  nation  such  views 
of  doctrine  as  are  not  far  removed  from  those  which  are  fashionable 
in  certain  quarters  at  the  present  time."     P.  63. 

Our  remembrances  may,  perhaps,  be  as  distinct  as  his 
own ;  and  they  enable  us  to  inform  him,  that,  if  he  had  not 
read  the  records  of  that  calamitous  period  with  a  veil  upon 

*  This  intelligible  threat  may  not  be  without  its  use:  and  if 
such  a  handful  of  men,  thus  closely  combined,  and  steadily  pur- 
suing a  common  object,  should  be  found  in  any  future  House  of 
Commons,  let  those  to  whom  the  helm  of  government  is  confided, 
keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  them,  ne  quid  detrimenti  respublica 
capiat.     R£V. 
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his  heart ;  they  would  have  shewn  him  the  fate  of  those  who 
then  laboured  to  viiiiy  ?ind  degrade  the  Church.  Their  suc- 
cess in  their  unhallowed  labour  proved  their  punishment;  and 
they  who  had  gladly  obeyed  the  call  which,  in  the  cant  of  the 
day,  summoned  them  to  "  come  up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord 
ag'ainst  the  mighty,"  were  afterwards  the  willing  tormentors 
of  those  who  had  invited  them.  The  author  appears,  how- 
ever^ to  have  a  fellow-feeling  with  the  old  Puritans,  and  to 
be  strongly  inclined  to  imitate,  as  well  as  eulogize  their  pro- 
ceedings. He  dresses  out  their  schism  and  rebellion  in  the 
same  false  colours  which  they  delighted  to  assume;  and  calls 
these  heinous  sins,  "  a  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  Protestant 
population  of  this  country  for  the  religion  of  the  Heforraa- 
tion,"  and  "  a  contest  between  spiritual  light  and  darkness." 
(P.  04.)  That  struggle  may  be  again  renewed  ;  that  contest 
may  still  await  us,  and  such  writers  mainly  contribute  to  acce- 
lerate its  arrival.  To  us  it  will  be  no  consolation  that  they 
will  suffer  in  the  common  ruin  which  they  have  been  the  in- 
struments of  contriving  and  producing ;  but  they  may  receive 
a  salutary  warning  from  the  fate  of  their  precursors :  if  they 
profit  by  it,  well — if  not,  they  will  fall  without  pity,  and  suffer 
without  relief;  none  will  compassionate  the  contriver  of  mis- 
chief when  he  is  the  victim  of  his  own  craftiness,  nee  lex  est 
justior  ulla  quam  necis  artifices  arte  perire  sua. 

But  perhaps  this  writer  and  his  party,  strong  in  their  own 
delusions,  may  scoff  at  our  anticipation.  For  their  benefit 
then,  as  well  as  that  of  those  who  must  be  equally  armed 
against  the  avowed  enemy,  and  the  treacherous  friend,  we 
turn  to  the  authorized  proclamation  of  the  congregational 
Ministers. 

Mr.  Wilks  commences  his  operations  by  an  assertion  of 
the  peaceful  character  which  marks  the  religious  opinions,  as 
well  as  the  life  and  ministry  of  his  congregational  bretiiren ; 
and  this  he  couples  with  a  highly  coloured  complaint  of  the 
bigotry  and  intolerance  of  the  Church. 

"  In  other  quarters,  there  are,  indeed,  those  who  feed  and 
fan  the  fires,"  &c.  (p.  2);  to  "interests  and  liberties  con- 
sumed," (p.  2.)  It  will  scarcely  be  admitted  as  a  proof  of 
this  violent  spirit,  that  Mr.  W.  and  his  associates  are 
"  peaceably  pursuing,  under  the  tegis  of  a  legal  te'?iation, 
their  own  system  of  religious  profession  "  (P.  3.)  Thev  who 
thus  live  in  tranquillity  cannot  be  much  anno\ed  by  hostile 
attacks;  and  they  who  enjoy  a  h^gal  toleration,  gi anted  by 
the  constituted  authorities  in  Church  and  state,  have  V\V\e 
reason  to  lament  the  "  intolerant  zeaf  of  adversaries,  or  the 
"  vehement  continuance  of  civil  hiflictions."  It  appears,  how- 
ever 
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ever,  that  the  persecntidn  which  these  persons  feel  so  deeply, 
consists  partly  in  tiiis ;  that  the  Prelates  and  Cleigy  oi  the 
Church  perform  the  duty  of  niainti-iijag-  and  teaching  its  doc- 
trines, and  of  warning  those  under  their  superintendance 
against  the  guilt  and  danger  of  heresy  and  schism.  When 
Mr.  Wilks  can  prove  that  heresy  and  schism  are  not  de- 
nounced in  the  Scriptures,  and  that  they  who  conscientiously 
believe  the  Church  to  be  founded  on  the  Apostles  and  Pro- 
phets, are  not  bound  to  state  to  their  own  flocks  the  danger 
of  deserting  her;  then  he  may  proceed  to  establish  the  veascn- 
ableness  of  his  implied  demand,  that  Clmrchmen  shall  be 
silent  on  these  important  subjects,  when  urged  and  attacked 
by  those,  who  claim  for  all  other  men  the  right,  not  only  to 
believe,  but  to  inculcate  what  doctrines  they  pleae.  The 
accumulated  quotations  of  Mr.  Wilks  from  episcopal  and 
archidiaconal  charges,  from  visitation  sermons,  and  occa- 
sional pamphlets,  prove  only  this,  that  the  Clergy  are  properly 
alive  to  the  call  of  professional  duty,  and  that,  having 
solemnly  engaged  "  with  all  faithful  diligence  to  banish  and 
drive  away  all  eri'oneous  and  st;ange  doctrines  contrary  to 
God's  word,"  they  do  not  sufler  the  advocates  of  error,  infi- 
delity, or  schism,  to  sow  their  tares  among  the  wheat,  without 
endeavouring  to  check  or  counteract  the  unhallowed  work. 

But  so  unreasonable  are  the  adversaries  of  the  Church, 
that  they  refuse  to  her  the  freedom  of  speech  which  they 
claim  for  themselves  ;  and  while  their  own  injurious  observa- 
tions upon  her  articles,  her  discipline,  or  her  ceremonials  are 
defended,  as  the  justifiable  exercise  of  Protestant  liberty; 
the  voice  of  her  Clergy  cannot  be  raised  on  her  behalf,  with- 
out subjecting  her  to  the  charge  of  offensive  and  bigotted 
violence.  The  labours  of  conversion  or  refutation,  in  which 
their  own  ministers  are  engaged,  are  stiled  the  holy  elforts  of 
a  righteous  zeal ;  but  when  the  Clergy  are  concerned,  similar 
exertions  on  their  part  are  stigmatized  as  "  indecency,  ran- 
cour, and  lalsehood,'  (p.  18.?;  the  efi'usions  of  an  unchristian 
spirit,  or  the  "  tributary  or  propitiatory  declarations,"  of  gra- 
titude to  an  earthly  patron  for  temporal  benefits.    P.  12. 

In  this  charge  against  the  (^.'hurch,  all  her  Clergy  (and  we 
recommend  the  fact  to  the  attention  of  the  anonymous  author 
whose  labours  we  have  just  considered,)  are  included. 

*'  Though  prof(\'isIons  of  clinrity  find  candour  are  reverberated 
on  every  side,  they  have  produced  no  community  of  privilege,  nor 
even  a  suspension  of  controversy.  On  tlie  contrary,  by  that  party 
whose  religious  habits  and  opinions,  we  are  happy  to  respect,  there 
is  displayed  a  peculiar  anxiety  to  conciliate  their  opposing  and 
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i-ebuking  brethren,  by  a  proportionate  exhibition  of  hierarchical  zeal 
against  the  dangerous  multitude  of"  dissenting  sectaries."    P.  18. 

Let  then  these  gentlemen  weigh  this  well ;  and  if  they  are 
not  disposed  to  go  all  lengths  with  their  dissenting-  brethren ; 
if  they  are  not  ready  to  level  the  few  remaining  tences  which 
preserve  the  Church  from  the  fury  of  her  enemies  ;  and  to 
siak  her  in  the  general  chaos  of  sects  which  now  divide  and 
disgrace  the  Christian  name ;  let  them  be  assured,  that  what 
they  are  disposed  to  grant,  will  be  esteemed  a:>  nothing  when 
compared  with  that  which  they  withhold ;  and  that,  when  the 
day  oi'  sectarian  triumph  arrives,  they,  as  well  as  the  more 
consistent  friends  of  the  establishment,  will  be  chained  to  the 
wheels  of  the  victorious  adversary. 

Under  the  circumstances  of  oppression  and  persecution  to 
which  the  Dissenters  are  represented  as  exposed, 

'*  It  is  not  surprising,"  says  their  preacher  to  his  congregation, 
'*  that  you  should  deem  it  just,  and  even  incumbent,  to  review 
your  own  decisions;  to  examine  the  operation  of  your  principles  on 
the  present  state  of  society ;  and  to  exhibit  to  your  connexions, 
and  particularly  to  the  candidates  for  the  pastorship  of  the  present 
and  future  flocks  of  non-conforming  Christians,  the  nature  of  that 
dissent  wliich  exposes  you,  and,  as  far  as  it  prevails,  your  fiunilies 
and  your  Churches  to  a  most  disgraceeful  stigma,  and  to  a  legal 
deprivation  of  privileges  and  rights."     P.  19. 

With  this  intention,  these  statements  and  arguments  are 
again  brought  forv/ard,  which  have  already  been  disproved 
and  refuted  a  thousand  times.  More  subtle  disputants  than 
Mr.  Wilks  have  failed  in  this  contest ;  and  he  must  not  be 
disappointed,  if  the  public,  which,  upon  his  own  cherished 
principle,  has  a  right  to  think  and  act  for  itself,  should  not 
sow  receive  as  sterHng  that  to  which  it  has  so  often  refused 
currency,  merely  because  it  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  im- 
primatur of  the  congregational-ministers,  and  is  delivered  in 
a  sarcastic  and  petulant  tone,  which,  in  the  better  times  of  non- 
conformity, would  not  have  been  applauded  by  its  assembled 
teachers. 

We  are  not,  however,  angi'y  with  Mr.  Wilks,  because  he 
defends  his  cause  with  such  weapons  as  it  will  furnish.  As  an 
advocate  of  his  party,  he  must  serve  it  as  well  as  he  can;  and 
jf  he  has  disgraced  it  by  calumny  and  violence,  we  leave  him  to 
the  censure  of  his  brethren,  and  the  admonitions  of  his  own 
conscience.  The  Church  is  ready  and  able  to  defend  herself 
against  the  most  wary  and  able  of  her  opponents  ;  and  she 
lias  no  reason  to  seek  for  shelter  in  the  mistakes  or  misconduct 
of  her  antagonists,  nor  to  rejoice  that  they  use  those  arms 
^   ""  unskiliully. 
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unskilfully,  which  she  has  withstood  undaunted  and  unhurt, 
when  wielded  by  a  stronger  and  more  practised  arm.  Mr. 
Wilks  will,  however,  forgive  us  if  we  confess,  that  we  are 
not  always  able  to  understand  him :  for  instance,  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  the  force  of  the  argument,  whatever  it  may 
be,  is  lost  to  us  in  the  ainbiguity  of  the  expressions  and  tiie 
irrelevancy  of  the  application. 

"  In  relation  to  God  and  to  religion,  we  are  invested  with  equal 
capacities,  and  therefore  with  equal  rights.  To  rob  us  of  these 
capacities  must  be  a  crime  of  the  greatest  magnitude  against  the 
Author  of  our  being,  and  against  that  religion  which  he  has  re- 
vealed to  our  capacities ;  and  to  deprive  us  of  our  rights,  is  to 
deny  us  the  existence  of  our  capacities.  But  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
declares,  that  '  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  in  every  place 
he  that  feareth  God  and  worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  of 
Him.' — *  While  in  Christ  Jesus  there  is  neither  barbarian  nor  Scy- 
thian, circumcision  nor  uncircumcision,  nor  bond  nor  free.' 

•'  There  is  but  one  heaven  for  the  Prince  and  for  tlie  Slave ;  there 
is, but  one  road  for  the  Bishop  who  syllogizes,  and  the  Smith  who 
hammers  his  divinity;  there  is  but  one  revelation  for  the  con- 
formist and  the  nonconformist,  and  there  is  but  one  common  title 
to  the  knowledge  of  that  revelation.  *  If  any  man  will  do  his  will, 
he  shall  know  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God.'  "    P.  41. 

"We  cannot  see  how  men  can  be  said  to  be  "  vested  with 
equal  capacities  in  relation  to  God  and  to  religion."  Men  attain 
to  different  degrees  of  knowledge,  holiness,  and  faith,  as  they 
differ  from  each  other  in  intellectual  endowments  and  in  dispo- 
sition of  heart ;  their  rights,  in  relation  to  God,  are  founded 
solely  on  his  gracious  promises;  and  as  he  has  assured  us  that 
he  will  reward  every  man  according  to  his  works,  these 
rights,  in  this  qualified  sense,  as  rights  conferred  by  a  cove- 
nant, will  vary  in  proportion  to  the  measures  of  obedience 
and  faith  which  can  be  produced  by  each  individual.  To 
"  rob  another  of  his  capacity^'  would,  indeed,  be  a  grievous 
crime  against  God  and  religion,  but  we  know  of  but  one  way 
in  which  this  can  be  done,  and  this  is  a  case  jnovided  agains't 
by  the  sixth  commandment.  And  though  it  is  thus  possible 
to  deprive  another  of  capacity  and  existence,  as  relates  to 
this  world  ;  yet,  even  thus,  he  could  not  be  despoiled  of  his 
"  rights,"  which  are  to  be  obtained  only  in  another. 

There  is  undoubtedly  "  but  one  heaven  for  the  Prince  and 
the  Slave,"  foY  the  syllogizing  Bishop,  and  the  hammenng 
Smith :  but  this  is  as  effectual  to  prove  that  the  slave  has  a 
right  to  the  prince's  sceptre,  as  that  the  smith  may  forsake 
hjs  anvil  and  his  forge,  and  interfere  with  the  peculiar  office 
and  duties  of  the  Bishop.     And  though  there  be  "  but  one 
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revelation  for  the  conformist  and  the  nonconformist,"  yet  if 
that  revelation  points  out  one  and  the  same  truth  to  both, 
there  will  be  some  difference,  after  all,  in  the  situations  of 
him  who  embraces,  and  him  who  rejects  it :  and  though  it  is 
most  true,  that  conformity  to  the  will  of  God  is  the  best  pre- 
parative for  the  knowledge  of  his  saving  doctrine  ;  if  God  has 
appointed  one  way  in  which  he  will  be  worshipped,  and 
some  men  have  presumptuously  chosen  to  frame  another  for 
themselves,  this  may  account  for  their  ignorance  of  his  will, 
but  never  surely  can  be  pleaded  as  its  excuse.  We  have 
heard  that .  great  effects  were  expected  to  result  from  the 
publication  of  this  discourse  ;  that  it  was  to  cut  the  Church 
up  by  the  roots ;  and  that  the  pious  work  which  every  non- 
conformist, from  the  Restoration  to  the  present  day,  had 
laboured  in  vain  to  perfect,  was  reserved  to  be  accomplished 
by  Mr.  Mark  Wilks,  the  chosen  organ  of  the  congregational 
ministers.  How  far  the  fearful  prediction  is  likely  to  be 
fulfilled  by  such  argumentation  as  this,  we  leave  our  readers 
to  judge. 

We  turn,  therefore,  to  the  bearing  of  this  Sermon  upon  the 
preceding  pamphlet,  and  produce  the  following  extract  to 
show  how  amicably  the  nonconformists  without  the  Church, 
and  the  new  sect  within  it,  walk  together  to  a  certain  point ; 
and  how  clear  and  decided  is  the  indication  that,  beyond  that 
point,  there  will  be  neither  amity  nor  union.  The  "  serious 
Christians,"  and  "  Evangelical  Clergy,"  will  doubtless  be 
surprised  to  hear,  that  they  derive  all  their  claims  to  respec- 
tability and  Christian  perfection  to  their  approximation  to 
the  Dissenters,  and  owe  all  their  success  to  their  patronage ; 
and  they  will  be  edified  by  the  assurance,  that  these  models 
of  their  imitation,  and  friends  of  their  poverty,  regard  them, 
after  all,  with  jealousy  and  suspicion,  and  will  unite  with 
them  no  farther  than  they  may  be  willing  to  lend  their  aid  to 
the  overthrow  of  that  "  exclusive  system,"  to  which  they 
now  profess  the  most  devoted  attachment. 

**  It  is  a  subject  of  sincere  satisfaction,  that  of  late  years  many 
ministers  in  the  establishment  have  been  enlightened  into  the  truths 
of  the  Gospel,  and  have  laboured  *  to  win  souls  to  Christ;'  but  it 
must  not  be  concealed,  that  the  preaching,  and  the  zealous  exer- 
tions of  the  nonconformists,  have  been  in  a  great  degree  instru- 
mental in  conveying  to  these  persons  spiritual  knowledge,  and  in 
exciting  them  to  activity  in  their  various  spheres,  till  they  have 
secured  for  themselves,  according  to  their  own  statements,  the 
censures  of  their  superiors,  and  the  titles  of  fanatics,  enthusiasts, 
and  even  sectaries  from  the  great  mass    of    their   conforming 
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brethren.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  that  it  is  just  in  proportion 
as  they  approximate  to  the  spirit  and  habits  of  nonconformists, 
and  act  on  their  principles,  even  though  without  admitting  them, 
that  they  present  to  society  an  aspect,  possessing  so  much  of  re- 
semblance to  Christianity,  as  possibly  to  win  a  tenderness  of  feel- 
ing, and  produce  a  hesitation  of  conduct,  which  their  articulation 
in  a  worldly,  splendid,  and  legalized  hierarchy  would  fail  to  com- 
mand. Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  to  the  candid  and  evangelical 
feelings  of  dissenters,  they  are  indebted  for  a  great  proportion 
of  their  hearers,  and  for  a  still  greater  proportion  of  their  influence 
and  respect.  Where,  among  other  incongruities  in  the  system, 
their  appointment  to  lectureships,  donatives,  curacies,  or  incum- 
bencies is  elective,  they  are  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  in- 
fluence and  efforts  of  the  nonconformists  for  their  success ;  and 
are  often  impeded  only  by  the  authority  of  ecclesiastical  digni- 
taries, from  enjoying  those  useful  stations,  to  which  the  goodwill 
of  their  dissenting  brethren  had  raised  them.  Alas!  it  is  too  often 
as  evident  that,  under  the  influence  of  an  established  and  exclusive 
system,  they  forget  their  obligations,  talk  haughtily  of  their  Chris- 
tian condescension  *,  and  unjustly  join  to  traduce  the  persons 
whose  Christian  kindness  has  '  noticed  and  nourished  them  in  their 
low  estate.*  "     P.  55. 

Mr.  Wilks  now  returns  again  to  his  general  charge  against 
the  Church,  and  in  a  manner  which  appears  to  promise  the 
commencement  of  a  more  regular  and  systematic  attack  than 
he  has  liitherto  made.     He  tells  us  that, 

**  The  existence  of  the  Christian  Church  was  designed  for  the 

EDIFICATION  OF  ITS  MEMBERS,    the  PROPAGATION  OF  ITS    ULESS- 

iJiGS,  and  the  evePvLAsting  glory  of  its  founder;"  that, 
*'  in  all  these  respects,  the  Church,  as  by  law  established,  is  most  emi- 
nently and  necessarily  deficient ;"  that  he  will  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain this  fact,  by  "  applying  the  test  to  its  religious  service, 
temporal  support,  and  ecclesiastical  discipline  ;  and  that 

*  "  '  As  far  as  we  can  collect  from  what  has  passed  at  the  Bible, 
Meetings,  we  have  found  the  Established  Clergy  present,  treated 
with  marked  respect  by  all  denominations;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  unfeigned  charity,  and  Christian  conDlscension 
manifested  by  the  clerical  members  of  the  society,  have  served  to 
recommend  their  order,  without  degrading  it  in  the  eyes  of  their 
fellow  Protestants. 

"  *  The  contagion  has  uniformly  appeared  to  us  to  have  been 
caught  in  the  main  by  the  dissenters,  who,  though  sufficiently 
attached  to  their  own  opinions,  have  always  manifested  ajavour  and 
inclination  towards  the  Established  Church  in  their  speeches,  highly 
creditable  to  both  parties.*— C7imi/a»  Observer." 

he 
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he  will  again  connect  these  both  with  its  private  members  and 

its  PUBLIC  AGENTS."       P.  60. 

These  positions  he  labours  to  strengthen  by  a  gross  mis- 
representation of  our  liiturgical  Services,  distinguislied  from 
the  attacks  of  his  preilecessors  in  dissent,  only  by  a  greater 
degree  of  wilful  or  pretended  ignorance  of  their  language  and 
design.     He  talks  of  a  child  being, 

"  First  half  baptized,"  and  then  "wholly  baptized;"  of  the 
parson  being  '■'  invited  to  administer  the  communion,  because  all 
the  wine  and  bread  that  may  remain  unconsecrated,  he  may  take 
to  his  own  use ;  and  all  that  remains  consecrated,  he  may,  with 
those  whom  he  may  call  to  him,  reverently  eat  and  drink."     P.  67. 

We  grieve  to  think  that  any  man,  assuming  the  character 
of  a  Cnristian  Minister,  should  have  been  found  willing  to 
utter  such  calumnies  as  these ;  but  we  shall  not  condescend 
to  refute  them ;  the  language  of  our  Liturgy,  and  the  noto- 
rious practice  of  our> Church  will  supply  a  sufficient  answer. 

Having  dismissed  the  "  religious  services"  of  the  Church, 
he  then  proceeds  to  assail  her  Ministers.  We  cite  the  fol- 
lowing passage  as  a  specimen,  by  no  means  the  most  violent 
which  might  have  been  found,  of  the  stile  and  spirit  with 
which  this  subject  is  discussed  through  many  pages. 

*'  Educated  where  every  thing  is  more  fashionable  than  religion, 
the  learning  of  these  agents  is  calculated  to  fit  them  for  anv  office^ 
rather  than  that  of  ambassadors  for  God ;  and  their  hsbits  for  anv 
intercourse,  rather  than  that  spiritual  and  private  friendship,  whicii 
consists  with  oversight  of  the  flock,  and  which  leads  from  house 
to  house,  night  and  day,  to  cherish  with  tenderness  and  warn  with 
tears. 

"  Too  often  ignorant  of  that  Bible,  for  v/hich  the  catechism  and 
creeds  have  been  for  them  and  are  for  their  parishioners  a  sorry 
substitute ;  they  are  induced  to  read  sermons,  which  others  have 
prepared,  or  to  substitute  the  Liturgy,  for  even  those  homilies 
which  were  kindly  provided  for  them  in  the  good  old  times;  and 
the  absence  of  their  flocks  from  public  vvorship,  or  their  worldli- 
ness  and  irreligion  is  naturally  desired,  to  sanction  or  support  the 
thoughtlessness  or  covetousness  of  their  pastors'  lives.  Other 
duties  are  also  required  at  their  hands ;  chaplainships,  and  profes- 
sorships, and  tutorships  attract  multitudes,  and  unite  them  to  the 
great  few,  while  the  vulgar  many  are  suffered  to  pursue  their 
course  under  the  general  safeguard  of  the  Church.  Linked  into 
the  political  system,  they  are  placed  in  the  commission?  of  the 
peace ;  and  managing  the  fluctuating  interests  of  the  world,  by 
licences,    and  litigations,   and  elections,    they  are  occupied  too 
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generally,  in  securing  the  objects  of  their  patrons,  or  the  political 
parties,  from  whose  influence  they  hope  one  day  to  rise  to  the 
throne  of  a  Bishop,  and  the  title  of  a  peer."     P.  73. 

From  the  character  of  the  Clergy,  he  passes  to  the  remu- 
neration which  they  receive  for  their  services,  which,  of 
course,  he  represents  to  be  as  enormous,  as  their  duties  are 
few  and  inconsiderable.  Titiies,  patronage,  and  ecclesiastical 
discipline  next  pass  under  review ;  and  are  treated  with 
the  same  sophistry  and  invective ;  and  the  Sermon  con- 
cludes with  an  apostrophe,  from  which  we  select  the  follow- 
ing passage : 

*'  And  now,  my  brethren,  is  it  from  such  an  establishment  of 
religion,  tlius  mean  and  ambitious,  (1  speak  of  the  incorporation) 
thus  covetous  and  profuse,    thus  pampered  and. inefficient,  thus 
subservient  and  oppressive  ;  that  we  shall  form  our  estimate  of  the 
glorious  Gospel,  or  teach  mankind,  that  dissent  is  unimportant? — • 
Is  it  to  a  Church  that  thus  usurps  the  authority  of  Christ,  enslaves 
the  human  mind,  and  persecutes  the  conscientious  dissenter,  that 
we  shall  endeavour  to  reconcile  our  children,  and  our  flocks,  by 
importing  into  our  churches  the  formularies,  the  habits,  and  the 
decorations,  by  which  it  deludes  the  understanding,  seduces  the 
senses,^  and  exhibits  its  political  relation  ? — Is  it  for  this,  that  we 
shall  accustom  our  hearers  to  the  willing  barter  of  religious  liberty, 
spiritual  worship,   voluntary  association,  elective  pastorship,  and 
primitive  discipline  ? — With  these  facts  before  us,    have  we   so 
learned  Christ,  that  we  can  conceive  it  to  be  consistent,  with  our 
love  to  man  and  our  duty  to  our  master,  to  support,  even  indi- 
rectly,   a  system  so  incapable  of  propagating — so  indifferent,  so 
Iiostile  to  the  propagation  of  the  simple  and  pure  religion  of  the 
cross.     God  forbid !   rather  let  us  read  again  the  history  of  our 
fathers,  revolve  their  arguments,  their  sacrifices,  thei/  sufferings, 
and  ponder  the    testament  and  the  exhortations  they  have  be- 
queathed ;  ratlier  let  us  be  ashamed  that  we  have  done  so  little, 
and  exert  our  best  energies,  at  least,  to  remove  from  our  country 
and  the  cause  of  Jesus,  that  foul  stain,  the  sacramental  test  act." 
P.  109. 

Here,  then,  after  all  is  disclosed,  the  jjrima  malilabes, 
the  alta  7nenie  reposta  injuria,  which  have  moved  this  war  of 
words.  "  The  Church,"  it  seems,  "  requires  a  British  sub- 
ject to  be  a  member  of  its  communion,  in  order  to  attain  an 
equality  of  civil  liberty.  (P.  62.)  That  civil  liberty  is  the 
portion  of  all  British  subjects,  and  that  nonconformists  fully 
partake  in  its  blessings,  are  sufficiently  proved  by  tlie  publi- 
cation of  the  Sermon  now  before  us,  which  has  not  yet,  as 
far  as  we  have  heard,  subjected  its  author  to  apy  pains  or 
penalties.     But  civil  liberty  is  one  thing,  political  power  is 

another : 
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another:  the  former,  all  who  breathe  the  air  of  Britain 
equally  enjoy;  the  direct  participation  of  the  latter  is  properly 
confined  to  those  who  are  attached  to  the  ivhole  of  our  con- 
stitution as  now  established  in  Church  and  State,  and  would 
not  use  power  to  destroy  the  one  or  the  other.  Political 
power,  however,  is  the  end  and  aim  of  the  nonconformist; 
and  while  it  is  withheld,  no  toleration  for  his  religious  opinions 
will  conciliate,  no  enjoyment  of  social  rights  and  personal 
liberty  will  satisfy  him.  Fortunately  for  us  he  pursues  his 
object  with  more  vehemence  than  cunning;  and  while  he  asks 
for  power,  he  owns  that  he  would  employ  it  to  the  injury  of 
those  from  whom  it  is  demanded.  The  question  then  is  sliort 
and  plain  :  shall  the  Church  of  England  stand  or  fall  i  Shall 
we  surrender  to  her  bitter  enemies  that  vineyard,  v/hich  our 
ancestors  defended  by  their  learning,  and  watered  with  their 
blood ;  shall  we  suffer  the  wild  boar  out  of  the  wood,  to  lav- 
it  waste,  and  the  wild  beast  of  the  forest  to  tread  it  under 
foot;  or  shall  we  maintain  the  vantage  ground  which  is  yet  in 
our  possession ;  and  while  we  secure  to  our  erring  brethren 
the  full  enjoyment  of  their  religious  opinions  and  worship, 
resolutely  deny  to  a  few  ambitious  and  violent  men  that  poli- 
tical power,  which  they  would  too  probably  use,  as  their  ibre- 
fathers  did,  to  the  destruction  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
Church  ? 

The  answer,  as  far  as  it  depends  upon  the  great  majority 
of  our  brethren,  we  can  anticipate:  but  whether;  that  small 
portion  of  the  Clergy  and  laity  who  have  unfortunately  been 
induced,  in  some  respects,  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
enemy,  will  at  last  awake  to  their  duty,  and  to  a  due  sense  of 
the  evils  which,  by  their  unnatural  conduct,  they  may  entail 
upon  the  Church,  and  on  themselves,  we  know  not.  There 
is,  in  Mr.  Wilks's  discourse,  enough  to  give  them  pause, 
before,  in  the  restless  search  after  speculative  advantages, 
and  problematical  improvements,  they  "  flee  to  evils  which 
they  know  not  of."  If  they  persevere,  there  is  yet,  we 
trust,  vigour  and  energy  enough  in  the  Church  to  withstand 
sedition  Avithin,  as  well  as  violence  without ;  and,  in  this 
case,  they  will  reap  only  shame,  confusion,  and  disappoint- 
ment ;  but  should  they  succeed,  their  best  reward  will  be  the 
melancholy'  privilege  of  being  the  last  devoured  by  that 
monstrous  power,  which  they  have  armed  against  primitive 
truth  aiwi  apostolic  order. 
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Art.. III.  The  Life  and  Errors  of  John  Dunton,  Citizen 
of  London;  with  the  Lives  and  Characters  of  more  than 
a  Thovmnd  contemporary  Divines,  and  other  Persons  of 
literary  Eminence.  To  ichick  are  added,  Dunton  s  Con- 
versation in  Lr eland ;  Selections  from  his  other  genuine 
Works;  and  a  faithful  Portrait  of  the  Author.  2  vols. 
8vo.     7G0pp.     il.  5s.     Nichols.     181.8. 

We  cannot  very  easily  conjecture  wliat  has  induced  our  riglit 
(;ood,  and  most  respectable  old  friend,  Mr.  Nichols,  to  re- 
print so  much  strange  matter  as  is  contained  in  ihese  two 
volumes. 

Jfihn  Dunton,  the  son  of  the  Rector  of  Aston  Clinton,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  ^vas  born  in  the  year  1659,  and  educated 
under  his  father,  with  a  view  to  the  Church.  For  this,  at  the 
age  oi"  fourteen,  he  was  discovered  to  be  too  volatile,  to  the 
no  small  mortitication  of  his  lamily;  for  his  father  was  the 
third  John  Dunton  in  lineal  descent,  who  bad  been  ordained 
to  the  ministry.  When  nearly  fifteen,  he  was  apprenticed 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Parkhurst,  an  eminent  Presbyterian  book- 
seiier :  his  conduct  during  these  seven  years,  from  his  owa 
account,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  most  regular;  and 
at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  he  entertained  one  hundred  ap- 
prentices,-to  celebrate  wdiat  he  called  his  fzineral.  He  sooa 
set  up  on  his  own  account,  and  became,  as  he  tells  us,  the 
great  patron  of  all  hackney  authors. 

The  Rev.  ThomSs  Doolittle's  "  Sufferings  of  Christ,"  Mr. 
Stephen  Jay's  "  Daniel  in  the  Den,  or  the  Lord  President'* 
Imprisonment  and  miraculous  Deliverante,"  and  Mr,  Samuei 
-  Wesley's  "  Maggots,"  were  among  his  first  essays;  titles 
Avhich,  at  the  present  day,  we  do  not  think  would  create  much 
discussion  about  copy-right  in  Albemarle  Street;  but  which, 
in  those  times,  conduced  to  give  their  publisher  a  respectable 
rank  in  his  profession.  In  the  year  1685,  his  restless  desire 
of  rambhng,  led  him  to  Ncav  England,  where,  his  books  beings 
well  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  Furitaus,  he  met  with  consider- 
able success.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  found  himself 
encumbered  by  family  debts  and  quarrels;  and,  after  ten 
months  confinerrjent,  he  set  out  for  Germany,  and  the  Low 
Countries.  On  the  day  of  William  the  Third's  arrival  in 
London,  he  again  opened  shop  at  the  Black  Raven,  opposite 
the  Poultry  (Compter,  where  be  traded  for  ten  years,  with  a 
variety  of  success  and  disappointments,  la  1692,  he  was 
chosen  liveryman  of  the  Stat'onev's  Company  :  he  was  twice 

married. 
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married,  and  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  74^  in  obscurity  and 
partial  insanity. 

!Now  alt  this,  we  think,  might  have  been  allowed  to  slum- 
ber, and  be  quietly  forgotten,  without  great  detriment  to  the 
cause  oi"  literature.  And  we  do  not  lind  much  in  Mr.  Dun- 
ton's  own  writings,  to  reward  the  labour  of  cutting  open  nine 
hundred  pages  in  a  sultry  June-  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
rnost  voluminous  author;  "  a  dipper,"  as  he  calls  himself, 
'"  into  a  thousand  books,"  and  "  a  meth^dizer"  of  six  hun- 
dred **  projects,"  out  of  ten  thousand,  vvhich  he  had  framed. 
Pope,  in  the  Dunciad,  honours  him  by  a  mention,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Codrus  of  Juvenal:  and  Warburton,  in  a  note, 
informs  us,  that  he  was  "a  broken  bookseller,  and  an  abusive 
scribbler."  These  appear  the  principal  claims,  (and  no  doubt 
they  are  considerable;,  which  he  can  ad\  ance  to  our  notice. 

One  of  his  most  ingenious  ■*  projects,"  was  the  "  Athenian 
Mercury ;"  a  periodical  work,  in  Aviiich  questions  were  pro- 
posed, and  answers  returned,  by  an  imaginary  society.  He 
received  assistance,  during  its  continuance,  which  exceeded 
live  years,  from  some  writers  of  eminence;  and  the  book  is 
not  even  now  entirely  forgotten.  Dunton  himself  tells  us, 
(and  the  notice  is  a  curious  one,  when  we  call  to  mind  what 
8wift  afterwards  became),  that  "  Mr.  Swift,  a  country  gentle- 
man, sent  an  Ode  to  the  Athenian  Society;  which,  being  an 
iiigenious  poem,  was  pretixed  to  the  fitlh  supplement  of  the 
Athenian  Mercury."  It  was  this  "  ingenious  poem,"  accord- 
ing to  Johnson,  Avhich  occasioned  Swift's  unrelenting  male- 
volence against  Dryden.  "  Cousin  Swift,"  said  the  bard, 
uhen  it  was  produced  for  his  inspection,  "  you  had  better 
3eave  off  writing  verses,  for  you  will  never  make  a  poet." 
Bad  as  the  lines  are,  they  were  quite  worthy  of  their  subject ; 
though  Dunton  esteemed  the  Institution  which  he  had  formed, 
to  be  little  inferior  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  triumphantly  in- 
quired, "  Why  the  great  Spratt  did  not  oblige  the  age  with 
a  second  best  history  of  the  second  best  institution  for  the  pro- 
motion of  learning,  and  removal  of  epidemic  ignorance." 
The  Mercury  extended  to  tv/enty  volumes  ;  Irom  which,  in 
3.706,  three  in  8vo.  were  selected,  under  the  title  of  the  Athe- 
nian Oracle ;  and  to  these,  a  fourth  was  added,  as  a  supple- 
ment, in  1710.  These  were  said  to  contain  the  pith  and 
marrow  of  the  work ;  which,  besides  giving  answei's  to  ques- 
tions, proposed  by  either  sex,  in  all  languages,  in  divinity, 
physic,  law,  philosophy,  history,  poetry,  and  mathematics ; 
professed  ai.«o  to  be  a  review  of  new  publications.  A  single 
instance  oi"  the  sagacity  of  these  oracular  gentlemen,  will  per- 
haps suflicip  our  readers  : — a  sailor,  whose  l^g  was  broken  by 
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a  cannon  ball,  is  stated  to  have  spliced  it  carelessly  with  a  few 
wooden  hoops,  and  wrapped  it  round  with  a  tarpaulin  ;  in  a 
few  days,  the  man  walked  as  well  as  ever  :  the  question  pro- 
posed, is,  whether  this  cure  was  perfoniied  by  the  Cartesian 
system?  it  is  answered,  that  it  depended  more  upon  Coper- 
nigus  than  Des  Cartes;  that  "  the  tarpaulin  was  an  excellent 
catexpnatic;'  and  that  this,  with  sober  and  regular  diet,  was 
suflicient  to  restore  the  patient :  this  answer  is  delivered  with 
the  utmost  possible  solemnity ;  and  no  doubt  it  satisfied  the 
unlucky  wag,  who,  in  propounding  his  question,  forgot  to  no- 
tify, that  the  broken  leg  was  a  wooden  one- 

The  Life  and  Errors  are  a  series  of  "  confessions,"  accom- 
panied with  an   "  idea  of  a  new  life ;"  in  which  the  writer 
shews  us,  what  alterations  he  would  wish  to  make,  if  he  could 
recall  his  past  time.     There  is  a  good  deal  of  impertinence,  a 
good  deal  of  dulness,  and  a  good  deal  of  insane  piety,  about 
this  strange  work,  and  some  few  incidental  notices  of  his  con- 
temporaries, which  arc  interesting,  as  they  are  drawn  de  vivo. 
Plis  mother  had  a  great  many  visions  of  the  other  world,  in 
trances ;  and  was  very  nearly  buried  alive,  during  one  of  her 
extra-mundane  excursions.     Honest  John  himself  seems  to 
have  possessed  very  similar  propensities.     His  father  had  left 
him  especial  instructions  about  the  prudent  choice  of  a  wife, 
with  an  additional  counsel  that  he  should  not  marry  till  he  was 
full   twenty-five.     In  spite  of  this  advice,  with  an  unusual 
jjrecocity  of  ajnaiiveness,  he  fell  in  love  with   Mrs.  Mary 
Saunders,  in  his  thirteenth  year.     The  next  on  his  catalogue 
of  mistresses,  and  neither  Cowley  nor  Li-ttle  can  boast  more, 
was  "  a  young  virgin,"  of  whose  reputation  he  is  peculiarly 
tender,  and  whose  name  we  cannot  ascertain  at  full  length, 
"  Susannah  S — ing."     On  her  iKmishment  into  the  country, 
**  one  Lord's  day,  as  he  sat  under  the  powerful  ministry  of 
Mr.  Doolittle,  the  beautiful  Eachel  Seatou  gave  him  a  fatal 
wound."     With  this  damsel,  he  passed  much  stolen  time  "  at 
Mr.  Dawson's  dancing  school ;"  for  he  acknowledges,   that 
"  man  is  naturally  an  amorous  creature,  which  is  an  argument 
oHtis  poverty."     In  his  new  life,  however,  he  has  prescribed 
an  infallible  remedy  for  the  "  knight-errantry   of  love  and 
courtship :"  the  following  books  are  to  be  swallowed  on  an 
empty  Stomacli  :  Baxter's  Reasons,  and  his  Methodus  Theo- 
logiae;  Wollebius's  Pocket  System  ;*"Amesii  Medulla  Theo- 
logia3 ;  Synopsis  purioris  Theologise ;  Theses  Sahnurienses ; 
•     Lawson's  Thoopolitica ;  and  M.  Tyrrel's  History  of  England: 
our  younger  readers  will  find  this  specific  invaluable. 

We   pass  by  the  three  Sarahs ;  Day,  Doolittle,  and  Bris- 
cow  ;  (upon  the  first  of  whom  he  "  fell  a  rhyming  in  an  ana- 
gram," 
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giani,"  "  Sarah  Day— D  has  a  ray.")  To  get  him  safe  in  the 
niatriinouial  haven  with  his  after- wife.  Miss  Anneslev,  taking 
with  him  "  Mr.  Isaac  Brinley,  and  Mr.  Obadiah  Mariat,  to 
second  his  proposition,"  he  asked  and  obtained  this  lady's 
hand  from  her  father :  the  lovers  corresponded  under  the 
assumed  names  of  Philaret  and  Iris.  In  decorous  process  of 
time,  Mr.  Annesley  preached  a  sermon  i^reparatory  to  war- 
riage;  and  after  many  extravagant  treats  and  merry-makings, 
the  young  couple  opened  a  large  shop  in  Prince's-street,  on 
the  third  of  August,  1682.  We  are  presented  with  an  accu- 
rate copy  of  his  wedding  certificate,  and  the  poesy  on  his  ring, 
which,  with  proper  regard  to  religious  gallantry,  and  poetical 
piety,  ran  thus  :   "  God  saw  thee  most  fit  for  me." 

In   his    first  expedition  to    America  his  conjugal  fidelity 
appears  to  have  been  exposed  to  some  danger  at  WestCowes; 
"  this  place,"   he  says,    "  abounds  with  a  generation  of  the 
most    impudent    women    I    ever    met   with,    and  we   might 
easily  have  mistaken  it  for  Rome,  Venice,  or  Mycone."     We 
know   not  whether  it  still  retains  the  character  among  our 
cockney  tourists  ;  but  to  do  him  justice,  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  females   whom  he   mentions  with  admiration,    we 
really  believe  that  all  his  attachments  were  truly   Platonic  ; 
on  a  journey  up  the  country  to  Natick,  which  he  performed 
on  horseback,  with  the  "  fiower  of  Boston,  Madam  Brick," 
behind  him,  he  saw  much  of  Indian  manners,  formed  a  dis- 
tant acquaintance  with  the  great  god  Muck quachuckquara,  and 
acquired  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Wonasquam  language  to 
pronounce  ascowequassumummis  (good  morrow)   with  much 
confidence,  an  accomplishment  at  which  we  confess  our  own 
inability  to  arrive.     In  another  ramble  in  the  Netherlands  he 
had  "  the  good  fortune  to  meet  the  celebrated  Dr.  Partridge," 
of  whom,  however,  he,  to  our  great  mortification,    tells    us 
nothing ;  among  the  more  remai-kable  authors  for  whom  he 
published,  were  his  father-in-law.  Dr.  Annesley,  a  dissenting 
minister,  who  "  never  knew  the  time  he  ivas  not  converted  " 
Mr.  Ben,  Bridgewater,  who  was  "  ruined  by  wine  and  love;" 
Mr.  Keach,    who   wrote  "The  War  with* the  Devil,"    and 
"  Travels   of  true  Godliness,"   and  whom  he  represents  as 
*'  mounted  upon  some  apocalyptical  beast  or  other,withBabylon 
before  him,  and  Zion  behind  him,  and  a  hundred  thousand 
bulls  and  bears,  and  furious  beasts  of  prey,  roaring,  ramping, 
and   bellowing  at   him."      Tom  Brown,    "  a  good  scholar." 
Tom  D'Urjey,    "  a  low  genius."     Bradshaw,  "  the  most  ac- 
complished of  hackney  authors,"  and  writer  of  a  once  cele- 
brated book,  the  Turkish  Spy.     Dr.  Shirley,  a  most  "  inde- 
fatigable press-mauler,"  and  the  well-known  Elkanah  Settle. 

We 
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We  have  not  room  lor  bis  catalogue  of  booksellers,  printers;, 
aad  bookbinders,  some  of  whom  he  stiles  "  hypergorgouic/' 
some  '*  peripatetic,'  and  others  "  honey-complexioned."    We 
mxist  omit  also  his  characters  of  the  ieadipa^  public  men  of 
his  times.     Tiie  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who,    "  v.ere  there 
any  mei-it  in  greatness,  w^ould  be  adored,  for  be  has  such  a 
noble  house  m    St.  James's  Park."      Mr.  Fazakerley,    the 
"  loyal  and  ingenious"  inventor  of  the  tvvo-pen'ny  post ;  the 
*'  bra\e,  generous,  and  accomplished  Alderman  Ashurst,  a 
true  lover  of  liis   country,"  all  which  is  distinctly  proved  by 
the  invitation  which,    as  Lord  Mayor,    he  gave  Dunton  t(? 
his  table ;    the  "  pleasant  virgin,"    Mrs.   Mary  Oxton ;  Br. 
John  Williams,  whom  he  thinks  worthy  of  tra.nslatiou  "  from 
ills  palace  at  Chichester  to  the  New  Jerusalem,"  vfi  honouir 
for  which  the  good  Bishop  was  perhaps  in  no  very  great 
hurry ;  and  Mr.  Knaggs,  wdio  "  had  such  moving  ffciieiy  of 
aspect  and  graviiy  of  deportment  with  the  vivacity  of  his 
sermons  and  delicate  softness  of  his  style ;"  that  when  "  h^ 
mounts  the  pulpit  at  St.  Giles's  he  seems  an  angel  fresh  fron,i 
the  scenes   of  glory."      It   remained  for  our  modern  Bibl<? 
Society  orators  to  go  beyond  this  panegyric,  and  assure  us 
that  their  own  young-  aspirants  resembled  gods  who  descended 
from  the  skies  to  insti'uct  mankind. 

In  Ireland  he  met  with  some  famous  exorcists,  "  excellent 
good  at  helping  cattle  that  were  overlooked  or  bewitched ;" 
and  heard  of  "  a  troop  of  horse  in  which  ore  mother  had  two 
and  twenty  of  her  own  children  listed, '  besides  an  old  lady, 
180  years  of  age,  who  had  been  "  under-laundress  to  Queen 
Elizabeth's  chief-laundress;"  moreover  he  was  told  of  a 
gentleman  who  had  a  natural  antipathy  to  cats,  and  .swooned 
away  because  the  furrier,  contrary  to  his  orders,  had  lined 
his  muff  with  catskin ;  it  is  not  recorded  that  King  Steplieu'^ 
breeches  produced  the  same  eflect  upon  that  monarch,  but 
probably  they  did  so.  In  return,  Puntoi,i  told  his  hosts  that 
iie  hijnself  had  very  nearly  been  killed,,  when  young,  by  hh 
iather,  who  made  him  eat  cheese  unknowingly ;  and  that  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  *'  Mary  Gossam,  to  whom  Joseph 
Chamljers  appeared  in  that  very  nightcap  which  she  put 
upbn  his  head,  when  she  had  laid  him  out."  Bat  the  best 
part  of  the  book  is  the  following  story,  told  him  by  the  lady 
of  Dr.  Phoenix : 

"  '  That  some  years  since,  having  been  delivered  of  a  fine  girl, 
two  ladies  that  were  then  the  Doctor's  patients  desired  the  baptis- 
ing of  tlie  child  might  be  deferred  till  they  were  able  to  go  abroad, 
because  they  had  a  mind  to  stand  gossips  to  it.  But  the  two  ladies 
3>Qt  being  well  enough  to  go  abroad  so  soon  as  they  thought  at; 

first. 
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first,  a  month's  time  was  passed  since  the  birth  of  the  child,  all 
which  tin:ie  it  remained  michristened.  But  one  day,  as  the  Doc- 
tor's lady  was  in  her  chamber,  looking  for  something  which  she 
wanted  in  a  press,  on  a  sudden  she  cast  her  eyes  back,  and  saw 
sitting  down  in  a  chair  an  uncle  of  her's,  who  had  been  dead 
several  years ;  at  which  being  somewhat  surprized,  she  asked  him 
how  he  did  i  And  he,  on  the  contrary,  asked  her,  *  What  was 
the  reason  she  did  not  christen  the  child  ?'  She  told  him,  *  it  was 
because  her  husband  promised  two  ladies  should  be  gossips  to  it, 
and  they  were  both  yet  indisposed,  and  could  not  come/  The 
spectrum  then  called  her  to  come  to  him,  which  she  accordingly 
did  ;  and  he  embraced  her  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her  naked 
bosom,  which  she  said  she  felt  extreme  cold.  He  then  asked  he^ 
'  where  her  husband  vvas?'  And  she  told  him  where.  Alter  whigh, 
he  cha.rged  her  '  to  let  the  child  be  christened  the  next  day  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;'  and  then  went  away,  she  knew 
not  how.  When  the  Doctor  came  home,  his  lady  told  him  what 
she  had  seen,  and  desired  the  child  might  be  christened,  according 
lo  the  charge  given  by  the  spectrum ;  but  t'le  Doctor  was  unbe- 
lieving, and  still  resolved  to  defer  it  till  the  tw©  ladies  could  come 
to  be  gossips.  But  the  time  prefixed  by  the  spectrum  being  past, 
and  the  child  not  christened,  that  night  the  bed-cloaths  were 
attempted  to  be  pulled  off,  she  crying  out  to  th?  Doctor  for  help, 
who  pulled  the  cloathes  up  with  all  his  strength,  and  had  much 
ado  lo  keep  them  on,  his  wife  in  the  mean  time  crying  out  griev- 
ously that  'homebody  pinched  her.  And  the  next  morning,  viewing 
of  her  body  they  found  she  was  pinched  black  and  blue  in  several 
places.  This  did  not  yet  prevail  with  the  Doctor  to  have  his  child 
christened  till  the  two  ladies  could  come  to  be  gossips.  But  a  day 
or  two  after,  when  the  Doctor  was  again  abroad,  and  his  lady 
alone  in  her  chamber,  there  appeared  to  her  another  spectrum  in 
the  likeness  of  her  aunt,  who  had  been  dead  near  twenty  years 
before,  w^ith  a  coffin  in  her  hand,  and  a  bloody  child  in  the  coffin, 
asking  her,  in  a  threatening  manner,  *  why  the  child  was  not 
cliristened  ?'  She  replied,  as  she  had  done  to  her  uncle  before, 
*  that  her  husband  delayed  it  on  the  account  of  two  gossips,  which 
could  not  yet  come.'  Whereto  the  spectrum,  with  a  stern  coun- 
tenance, said,  '  Let  there  be  no  more  such  idle  excuses,  but 
christen  the  child  to-morrow,  or  it  shall  be  worse  for  you,'  and  so 
•lisappeared.  The  lady  all  in  tears  tells  the  Doctor  of  the  threaten- 
ing of  this  she-spectrum,  and  prevails  with  him  to  have  it  christened 
the  next  day;  and  in  three  days  after  the  child  was  over-laid  by 
ihe  nurse,  and  brought  home  in  a  coffin  all  bloody,  exactly  like 
that  which  was  shewn  her  by  the  last  spectrum.  The  Doctor 
confirmed  that  part  of  the  story  which  related  to  him ;  and  as  to 
the  spectruras,  his  lady  averred  before  myself,  Mr.  Wilde,  Mr. 
Larkin  *,  and  Mr.  Price,  that  what  she  related  was  nothing  but 

^  *J  Mr.  Larkin  is  now  living  in  Hand-alley,  Bishopsgate  street." 
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truth.  The  Doctor,  after  the  story  was  ended,  made  this  infer- 
ence from  it,  ♦  That  the  baptizing  of  infants  was  an  ordinance  of 
God,  or  else  it  had  not  been  so  much  inculcated  by  two  persons  or 
spirits  risen  from  the  dead.'  But  my  friend  Mr.  Larkin  repHed  to 
the  Doctor,  '  that  he  was  of  a  quite  contrary  opinion  ;'  and  said, 
*  it  was  a  great  argument  against  infant  baptism,  that  the  devil  was 
so  earnest  to  have  it  done.' "     Vol.11.     P.  620. 

In  his  old  age  our  author  presented  a  memorial  to  George 
the  First,  in  which  he  pleads  the  great  extent  of  his  political 
services,  and  enumerates  forty  tracts  which  he  had  written  iu 
behalf  of  the  Protestant  succession.  We  are  not  much  sur- 
prised at  Lord  Sunderland's  reply,  and  with  this  valete  et 
plaudite  we  shall  take  our  leave  of  him ;  *'  Tell  Dunton  he 
is  an  impudent  fellow,  and  has  abused  the  greatest  men  in 
the  nation." 


Art.  IV.  Letters  from  the  Ho7i.  Horace  Walpole,  to  Geoir/e 
Montagu,  Esq.  from  the  Year  1736  to  the  Year  1770. 
446  pp.     21.  2s.     Rodwell  and  Martin.     1818: 

We  have  long  ago  had  enough  of  the  Baby-house  at  Straw- 
berry Hill,  and  the  littleiiesses  of  the  great  man  who  built  it ; 
and,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  world  at  large  is  very  much  of  our 
opinion.  Five  quarto  volumes  of  silly  poetry,  historical  para- 
doxes, and  dilettanti  compilations,  with  few  notices  of  higher 
interest  than  the  pedigree  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  small  tooth 
comb,  or  the  transmigrations  of  Cardinal  Wolsey's  hat,  had 
fully  saturated  our  love  of  trifling;  when,  behold,  a  sixth  which 
outdoes  all  its  brethren !  But  these  grave  follies  are  inex- 
haustible. 

In  one  instance  only  has  Horace  Walpole  betrayed  symp- 
toms of  genius,  and  even  this  is  remarkable  for  its  obliquity  : 
it  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  that  the  single  eflbrt  of  his  pen 
which  bears  the  stamp  of  superior  powers,  should  be  indebted 
for  its  perverse  excellence  to,  what  we  have  heard  not  unaptly 
termed,  a  hlack  inspiration.  If  the  muses  ever  visited  Tar- 
tarus it  must  have  been  just  before  they  prompted  the  dark 
abominations  of  the  "  Mysterious  Mother." 

In  the  volume  of  letters  now  before  us  we  are  presented 
with  a  finished  portrait  of  this  heartless  trifler  drawn  by  his 
own  hand.  The  triumphs  or  the  defeats  of  his  country,  the 
death  or  the  accession  of  monarchs,  state  convulsions  by 
which  public  tranquillity  was  endangered,  domestic  occur- 
rences 
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rences  on  which   private  happiness  was   suspended,    are  all 
chattered  out  iu  tlie  same  listless  monotony. 

Doing  nothing,  yet  for  ever  busy  ;  overcharged,  yet  always 
empty  ;  he  lived  amid  men  and  things  which  4ie  affected  to  dis- 
regard and  despise,  but  to  the  least  of  which  he  was  in  reality 
inferior.  ^, 

George  Montagu,  to  whom  these  letters  were  addressed, 
was  the  nephew  of  the  second  Earl  of  Halifax,  and  private 
secretary  to  Lord  North.  The  rank  of  the  correspondents, 
and  their  intimate  connection  respectively  with  two  important 
administrations,  might  naturally  lead  us  to  expect  that  some 
light  would  be  thrown  upon  a  period  of  our  history  not  the 
most  luminous,  from  the  complication  of  its  state  intrigues. 
But  in  this  the  reader  will  be  disappointed.  He  must  content 
himself  with  the  obsolete  scandal  and  antiquated  gossip  of  ge- 
nerations which  now  rest  from  their  laborious  nothings. 
Forgotten  frail  ones  and  departed  demireps  are  brouglit  upon 
the  stage  of  gallantry  in  nil  the  freshness  of  a  second  youth  ; 
and  we  feel  as  if  the  wizard  had  transported  us  into  the  en- 
chanted court  of  the  sleeping  beauty,  where  we  may  listen  to 
the  back-stairs  tittle-tattle  of  our  great-grandfathers,  and  the 
tea-table  whispers  of  their  reviving  spouses,  awakened  to  all 
the  stiff  magnificence  of  whalebone  and  furbelowes.  While 
the  noble  writer  continues  k)  good  humour,  and  retails  George 
Selwyn's  bon  mots  as  if  he  enjoyed  them,  he  is  often  amusing 
in  spite  of  his  frivolity  ;  but  we  are  wearied  out  at  last  with 
the  perpetual  complaints  of  the  decayed  Beau,  and  disappointed 
Author ;  and  disgusted  with  the  querulous  ennui  of  one  who 
seems  to  have  felt  no  pleasure  in  the  past,  and,  miserable  to 
add,  no  hope  for  the  future. 

"  You  bid  me  give  you  some  account  of  myself ;  I  can  in  a  very 
few  words :  I  am  quite  alone ;  in  the  morning  I  view  a  new  pond  I 
am  making  for  gold  fish,  and  stick  in  a  few  shrubs  or  trees,  wherever 
I  can  find  a  space,  which  is  very  rare :  in  the  evening  I  scribble  a 
little  ;  all  this  mixed  with  reading  ;  that  is,  I  can't  say  I  read  much, 
but  I  pick  up  a  good  deal  of  reading."     P.  138. 

This,  and  ''  seeing  French  plays  and  buying  French  china, 
playing  loo  with  elderly  princesses,  cheapening  enamels  aud 
chrystals,"  and  "  watching  every  hammer  and  brush"  in  his 
patchwork  3onbon?iier  at  Twickenham,  completed  the  sum 
and  substance  of  liis  feeble  existence. 

Wc  will  not  disgust  our  readers  with  the  cold  and  cruel  le- 
vity with  which  he  describes  the  trial  and  execution  of  tlie 
rebel  lords :  noi  will  we  affront  them  with  anv  of  the  loose  and 

4/ 

profligate  jargon  which  is  scattered  through  these  letters  with 
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i\v  very  sparing  liaud.  Our  objections  however  are  far  mcT^ 
to  their  matter  than  their  manner ;  their  style  is  generally  easy 
and  familiar ;  just  Nvhat  that  of  letters  ought  to  be  which  are 
"written  foj'  a  private  eye,  without  reference  to  the  possibility 
of  alter  publication:  the  two  following  stories  are  ol'difierent 
ciists  indeed,  but  equally  well  told. 

*'  The  canton  of  Berne  ordered  all  the  impressions  of  Helvetlus's 
Esprit,  and  Voltaire's  Pucelle  to  be  seized.  The  officer  of 
justice  employed  b}'  them  came  into  the  council  and  said, '  IMagni- 
fiques  Seigneurs,  apres  toutes  les  rechercbes  possibles,  on  u'a  pu 
rrOuver  dans  toute  la  viile  que  tr3s  peu  de  I'Esprit,  ct  pas  une  Pu- 
celle.' "     P.  377. 

"  I  will  conclude  my  letter  with  a  most  charming  trait  of 
iiladame  de  Mailly,  which  cannot  be  misplaced  in  such  a  chapter  of 
i'oyal  concubines.  Going  to  St.  Sulpice,  after  she  had  lost  the 
Ring's  heart,  a  person  present  desired  the  crowd  to  make  way  for 
her.  Some  brutal  young  oScers  said,  '  comment,  pour  cette  catin 
la  !'  She  turned  to  then.',  and,  with  the  most  charming  modesty, 
said,  *  Messieurs,  puisque  vous  me  connoissez,  priez  Dieu  pour 
raoi :'  I  am  sure  it  will  bring  the  tears  into  your  eyes.  Was  not 
•he  the  publican,  and  Maintenon  the  pharisee  ?"     P.  428. 

To  royalty  in  general  he  does  not  seem  very  well-favored, 
but  of  his  present  majcAsty  the  mention  is  invariably  honourable, 

"  The  young  King  (he  says)  has  all  the  appearance  of  being 
amiable.  There  is  great  grace  to  temper  much  dignity,  and  ex- 
treme good  nature,  which  breaks  cut  upon  all  occasions.''  P.  218. 

"  There  is  great  dignity  and  grace  in  the  king's  manner.  If 
they  do  as  well  behind  the  scenes  as  upon  the  stage,  it  will  be  a 
very  complete  reign.''     P.  216. 

*'  For  the  king  himself,  he  seems  all  good-nature,  and  wishing  to 
satisfy  every  body  ;  all  his  speeches  are  obliging,  I  saw  him  yester- 
day, and  was  surprised  to  hnd  tlie  levee  room  had  lost  so  entirely 
the  air  of  a  lion's  den.  This  sovereign  don't  stand  in  one  spot  with 
his  eyes  fixed  royally  on  the  ground,  and  dropping  bits  of  Germai^ 
news ;  he  walks  about  and  speaks  to  every  body.  I  saw  him  after- 
wards on  the  throne,  where  he  is  graceful  and  genteel,  sits  with 
dignity,  and  reads  his  answers  to  addresses  well.''     P.  222. 

We  cannot  agree  with  that  taste  on  painting,  thougli  wc 
believe  it  to  he  very  prevalent  in  the  present  days,  which  avows 
that  "  the  nmjesty  of  Italian  ideas  sinks  before  the  warm  na- 
ture of  l^lemish  coloai-ing,"  and  requires  "  plump  and  promi- 
nent limbs  to  fire  its  imagination."  In  architecture  Lord 
Orfbrd  sometimes  thinks  better.  Blenheim  is  well  described 
as  *'  a  quarry  of  stone  that  looked  at  a  distance  like  a  great 
houpe."     And  again, 

**  Like  thepalacv  of  an  auctioneer  whehas  beea  chosen  King  ot 
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Poland,  and  furnished  his  apartments  M-ith  obsolete  trophies,  rub- 
bish that  nobody  would  bid  for,  and  a  dozen  pictures  that  he  had 
stolen  from  the  inventories  of  different  families.  The  place  is  as 
ugly  as  the  house,  and  the  bridge,  like  the  beggars  at  the  old 
Dutchess's  gate,  begs  for  a  drop  of  water,  and  is  refused."     P.  200. 

This  la^t  thuught  hy  the  way  is  a  plagiarism  from  the  well- 
known  epigram,  We  meet  too  with  aa  admirable  sugge^stiou 
tor  a  bridge  at  Chutswortli. 

"  I  don't  approve  of  an  klea  they  are  going  to  execute  of  a  fine 
bridge  with  statues  under  a  noble  clift';  if  they  will  have  a  bridge 
(which  will  crowd  the  scene)  it  should  be  composed  of  huge  frag- 
ments, such  as  the  Giant  qftlie  Peak  loould  step  upon  that  he  might 
not  be  tveishod."     P.  204. 

His  Lordshrp  M'as  among  the  auditors  though  not  the  be- 
lievers in  the  Cock  Lane  Ghost. 

"  You  told  me  not  a  v/ord  of  Mr.  Macnaughton,  and  T  have  a 
t-reat  njind  to  be  as  coolly  indolent  about  our  famous  g'iost  la 
Cock-lane.  Why  should  one  steal  half  an  hour  from  one's  amuse- 
niCHts  to  tell  a  story  to  a  friend  in  another  island  ?  1  could  send  you 
volumes  on  the  ghost,  and  I  believe  if  I  were  to  stay  a  little,  I 
might  send  its  life,  dedicated  to  my  lord  Dartmouth,  by  the  "ordi- 
nary of  Newgate,  its  two  great  patron?.  A  drunken  parish  clerk  set 
it  on  foot  out  of  revenge,  the  raethcdists  have  adopted  it,  and  the 
whole  town  of  London  think  of  nothing  else.  Elizabeth  Canning 
and  the  Rabbit  woman  were  modest  impostors  in  comparison  of 
this  wdiich  goes  on  without  saving  the  least  appearances.  The  arch- 
bishop, who  would  not  suffer  the  Minor  to  be  acted  in  ridicule  of 
the  metbodists,  permits  this  farce  to  be  played  every  night,  and  I 
shall  not  be  surprised  if  they  perform  in  the  great  hall  at  Lambeth. 
I  went  to  hear  it,  for  it  is  not  an  apparition,  but  an  audition.  We 
set  out  from  the  opera,  changed  our  clothes  at  Northumberland- 
house,  the  duke  of  York,  lady  Northumberland,  lady  Mary  Coke, 
lord  Hertford,  and  I,  all  in  one  hackney  coach,  and  drove  to  the 
spot:  it  rained  torrents;  yet  the  lane  was  full  of  mob,  and  the 
house  so  full  we  could  not  get  in  ;  at  last  they  discovered  it  was  the 
duke  of  York,  and  the  company  squeezed  themselves  into  one 
another's  pockets  to  make  room  for  us.  The  house  which  is  bor- 
rowed, and  to  which  the  ghost  has  adjourned,  is  wretchedly  small 
and  miserable  ;  when  we  opened  the  chamber,  in  which  were  fifty 
people,  with  no  light  but  one  tallow  candle  at  the  end,  we  tumbled 
over  the  bed  of  the  child,  to  whom  the  ghost  comes,  and  whom  they 
are  murdering  by  inches  in  such  insufferable  heat  and  stench.  At 
the  top  of  the  room  are  ropes  to  dry  clothes.  I  asked,  if  we  were 
to  have  rope-dancing  between  the  acts?  We  had  nothing;  they 
told  us,  as  they  would  at  a  puppet  show,  that  it  would  not  come 
t.hat  night  till  seven  in  the  morning,  that  is,  when  there  are  only 
'prentices  aod  old  women.    We  staid  however  till  half  an  hour  after 

one. 
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one.  The  metliodists  have  promised  them  contributions  ;  provi= 
sions  are  sent  in  like  forage,  and  all  the  taverns  and  ale-houses  in 
the  neighbourhood  make  fortunes.  The  most  diverting  part  is  to 
hear  people  wondering  vohen  it  •will  be  found  out — as  if  there 
was  any  thing  to  find  out — as  if  the  actors  w^ould  make  their 
noises  when  they  can  be  discovered.  However,  as  this  pantomime 
cannot  last  much  longer,  I  hope  lady  Fanny  Shirley  will  set  up  a 
ghost  of  her  own  at  Twickenham,  and  then  you  shall  hear  one. 
The  methodists,  as  lord  Aylesford  assured  Mr.  Chute  two  nights 
ago  at  lord  Dacres,  have  attempted  ghosts  three  times  in  War- 
wickshire."    P.  277. 

We  liave  not  room  for  the  description  of  tlie  coronation  nor 
George  the  Second's  funeral ;  the  last  ol"  which  is  told  very 
amusingly ;  indeed  we  have  much  exceeded  the  limits  we 
proposed  to  ourselves  when  we  first  took  up  this  volume,  or 
we  might  cite  many  proofs  of  his  insincerity  to  Gray  (who, 
witli  all  his  faults,  was  as  much  above  his  friend  in  nobility  of 
mind  as  in  powers  of  genius),  of  insufferable  littleness  and  of 
bad  taste  ;  but  we  hasten  to  take  our  leave,  and  very  willingly 
consign  these  letters  of  a  retail  dealer  in  the  small  wares  of 
literature,  to  the  repository  he  himself  prepared  for  them  in 
his  chandler's  shop  of  curiosities. 


Art.  V.     On  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 

(  Concluded  from  p.  469.  J  , 

riAVING  shewn  that  Mr.  Wilson  has  failed  in  establishing 
his  first  point  against  the  Archdeacon ;  that  the  charge 
brought  against  "  the  formation  of  a  Church  Missionary 
Association  at  Bath,  as  an  irregular,  unauthorized,  and  un- 
canonical  act,"  has  not  been  invalidated  by  his  arguments ; 
and  that  the  Archdeacon  did  not  overstep  the  limits  of  bis 
just  authority,  by  interfering  and  protesting  against  the  mea- 
sure ;  we  now  proceed  to  '*  the  other  main  branch  of  his  in- 
(juiry  ;"  passing  over,  for  the  present,  the  very  unseemly  and 
injurious  use  which  he  has  made  of  the  name  and  language  of 
a  Right  Reverend  Prelate. 

*'  The  Archdeacon,"  says  he,  "  besides  interposing  to  stop 
what  he  conceived  to  be  an  illegal  measure,  brings  forward  certain 
reasons  to  support  his  cause.  He  comes  down  now  into  the  field 
of  argument ;  and  it  will  be  our  concern  to  examine  whether  his 
facts  and  reasonings  here,  are  more  correct  than  we  found  them 

to 
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to  be  on  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  autllOl•it5^  1.  The  reverend 
author  states,  that  the  Church  Missionary  Society  was  originally 
unnecessary,  because  the  Incorporated  Society  for  propagating  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  parts  was,  and  is,  in  existence  and  in  action." 
P.  23. 

Perhaps  we  have  already  suflicienlly  exposefl  the  inefficacy 
of  Mr.  AVilsoii's  attempt  to  parry  this  observation,  by  stating- 
those  facts,  which  the  -published  reports  of  the  Society  have 
enabled  us  to  bring'  forward,  in  illustration  of  its  real  views 
and  conduct;  but,  as  Mr.  Wilson  has  not  only  taxed  the 
Archdeacon  with  ignorance,  but  boldly  produced  an  abstract 
I  of  the  Society's  Charter,  to  prove  that  it  is  limited  to  objects 
of  a  far  more  bounded  nature  than  is  consistent  with  a  mis- 
sionary establishment ;  we  cannot  reliain  iVom  meeting-  such  a 
statement  by  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Carwithen's 
Letter. 

"  This  charter,  like  all  other  instruments   of  the  same  kind, 
consists  of  three  parts  :  the  first  recites  the  act  of  settlements  with 
succession,  together  with  the  legal  title  of  the  corporate  body ; 
the  second  declares  the  purposes  for  which  the  corporation  was 
thus  legally  settled ;  the  third  refers  to  the  causes  which  moved  the 
royal  mind  to  grant  tlie  charter.  The  first  part  is  too  plain  to  need 
quotation.     The  second  part  is  expressed  thus:  for  the  receiving, 
managing,  and  disposing  of  the  contributions  of  such  persons  as 
would  be  induced  to  extend  their  charity  towards  the  maintenance 
of  a  learned  Clergy,  and  the  making  of  such  other  information  as 
might  be  necessary  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  foreign 
parts.'     The  third  thus  assigns  the  motives  of  the  crown :  '  upon 
information  that  in  many  of  our  plantations,  colonies,  and  facto- 
ries beyond  the  seas,  the  provision  for  ministers  was  mean,  and 
many  other  of  our  said  plantations,  colonies,  and  factories,  were 
wholly  unprovided  of  a  maintenance  for  ministers  and  the  public 
worship  of  God;  and  that  for  lack  of  support  and  maintenance  of 
such,   many  of  his  loving   subjects  wanted  the  administration  of 
God's   word   and  sacraments,  and   seemed  to  be  abamloned  to 
atheism  and  infidelity,  and  others  of  them  to  Popish  superstition 
and  idolatry.'     This  charter.  Sir,  you  have  the  temerity  to  say, 
*  is  in  no  degree  formed  for  tlie  conversion  of  tlie  heathen  xvorld*.* 
On  the  contrary,  1  appeal  to  the  interpretation,  not  of  any  lavirr 
yer,  but  of  any  man  of  plain  understanding,  whether  the  conver- 
sion of  the  heathen  world  is  not  the  principal  matter  within  its 
intendments. 

*'  The  motives  which  led  the  crown  to  grant  this  charter  are  not 
such  as  sound  agreeably  to  the  ears  of  a  missionary  speculator. 
There  is  nothing  said  in  it  of  the  importunate  cry  of  pity  raised 

*  "  In  the  Appendix,  No.  III. 
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from  all  divisions  of  the  heathen  world,  because  such  a  phrase 
would  badly  accord  with  the  technical  formality  of  a  legal  instru- 
ment. But  the  Charter  contams  some  iiifhrmation,  which,  as  in 
the  last  century  it  was  sufficiently  important  to  obtain  the  instru- 
ment of  incorporation,  may  not  be  unworthy  even  of  your  atten- 
tion ;  and  from  this  information  I  will  presume  to  draw  two  infe- 
rences. First,  that  Christianity  can  never  be  effectually  propa- 
gated but  by  a  '  learned  and  orthodox  Clergy,'  established  in  the 
country  of  its  proposed  extension.  Secondly,  that  whenever  com- 
munities of  professing-  Christians  are  '  unprovided  of  a  mainte- 
nance for  ministers,'  and  want  *  the  administration  of  God's  word 
and  sacraments,'  they  will  infallibly  fall  into  '  atheism  and  infi- 
delity,' into  superstition  and  idolatry. 

"  But  to  return  to  my  main  argument :  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  so  far  from  being  limited 
to  America,  may  laxiyfullxf  be  extended  to  any  ©ther  of  our  colonial 
possessions  in  any  part  of  the  world ;  and  thus,  benevolence  may 
enjoy  a  wide  range  of  useful  exertion  even  within  the  fetters  of  a 
chartered  Society.'*     P.  30. 

So  hasty  and  imperfect  has  been  Mr.  Wilson's  investiga- 
tion of  this  important  subject ;  notwithstanding  he  has  ven- 
tured to  expostulate  with  the  Archdeacon  upon  his  supposed 
mistake,  and  to  inquire,  v/ith  affected  surprize,  how  an  Arch- 
deacon of  the  Church  of  England  can  be  ignorant  of  the 
powers  and  objects  of  the  Society ;  and  how 

*'  A  person  who  betrays  a  want  of  information  so  deplorable  on 
the  leading  facts  connected  with  his  argument,  can  be  the  man 
who  is  entitled  to  pronounce  a  solemn  censure  on  the  plans 
founded  on  the  more  enlarged  information  of  his  brethren  ?"  P,  24'. 

We  have  no  means  of  measuring  that  more  enlarged  infor- 
mation attributed  by  Mr.  Wilson  to  himself  and  his  associates. 
We  will  confess  however,  that  we  have  not  yet  heard  that 
deplorable  cry,  with  which  all  the  divisions  of  the  heathen 
world  have  implored  the  compassion  of  Chi  is  dans  (pp.  36,  7)  ; 
and  unless  we  are  grossly  mistaken,  even  the  Missionaries 
employed  by  this  Society  will  ere  this  have  found  reason  to 
communicate  to  its  lay  committee  the  discouraging  fact,  that 
instead  of  meeting  with  -.viioie  nations  who  were  thus  eager  to 
partake  in  the  benefits  of  their  spiritual  labours,  they  have  yet 
found  very  iew  individuals  in  any  heathen  country  walling  to 
receive  tliem  when  voluntarily  offered  *. 


*  This  has  been  written  on  the  supposition  that  these  Mis- 
sionaries really  devote  their  time  to  the  avowed  object  of  their 
mission  :  but  we  fear  that,  this  is  not  always  the  case.     Authentic 

infar- 
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Allowances,  perhaps,  aro  to  be  made  for  the  poetic  enthu- 
siasui,  which  seems  to  hurry  on  the  pen  of  Mr.  "Wilson,  when-* 
ever  he  touches  on  the  subject  of  missions ;  but  he  who 
gravely  undertakes  to  convict  his  superior  of  gross  ignorance 
and  error  in  stating  matters  of  fact,  should  at  least  be  careful 
that,  in  the  very  attempt,  he  be  not  himself  transported  into 
the  regions  oi'  fiction. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  another  charge,  and  one  of 
more  serious  import,  to  which  Mr.  Wilson  has  rendered  him- 
self liable  in  the  very  commencement  of  the  second  branch  of 
his  inquiry.  He  has  not  only  suifered  the  ardency  of  his  zeal 
to  hurry  him  into  a  censure  of  the  Archdeacon's  conduct,  as 
undeserved  as  it  is  intempemte ;  but  he  has  actually  misrepre- 
sented his  sentiments,  and  altered  his  language,  in  order  to 
give  weight  to  his  accusations  and  his  reproofs. 

"  The  reader,"  says  he,  "  is  requested  to  observe,  that  the 
reverend  author  is  not  now  advancing  any  objection  against  the 
conduct  or  spirit  of  our  Society.  This  is  not  the  topic.  He 
roundly  asserts,  that  th»  very  design  was  originally  unneces- 
sary; the  design  of  enlightening  and  blessing  five  hundred  mil- 
lions of  our  fellow  men  in  Asia  and  Africa — gifted  with  the  same 
reason,  and  capable  of  the  same  happiness,  as  ourselves,  because 
a  Society  for  instructing  the  Christian  settlers  and  colonists  of 
British  America  was  in  activitv."     P.  24-. 

The  readers  of  Archdeacon  Thomas's  Protest  are  well 
aware  that  it  contains  no  such  assertion ;  and  the  readers  of 
Mr.  Wilson's  Defence  will  probably  find  their  faith  on  the 
accuracy  of  his  statements  a  little  shaken,  when  they  learn, 
that,  instead  of  such  an  assertion,  the  Archdeacon  has,  in 
that  Protest,  formally  disclaimed  the  very  sentiment  which  is 
here  imputed  to  him.  And  yet  upon  this  imputation  has  Mr. 
W.  founded  not  only  a  coarse  attack  upon  the  Archdeacon 
himself,  but  an  appeal  to  "  sacred  charity,"  and  we  tremble  to 
write  it,  to  "  the  Divine  Mediator  of  mankind,"  and  "  the 
eternal    Father    of  mercies,"   against   what   he   stiles    those 

information  of  their  proceedings  in  the  East  Indies  in  particular^ 
would  perhaps  shew,  that  they,  as  well  as  their  dissenting  fellow 
labourers,  are  far  more  active  and  indefatigable  in  their  attempts 
to  pervert  the  minds  of  the  Eu'rop,ean  residents  and  soldiery,  than 
to  convert  the  ignorant  heathen  unto  the  faith  of  Christ.  We  do 
not  write  this  lightly,  or  at  random.  Let  these  gentlemen  and  their 
employers  be  assured,  that  many  alterations  will  be  necessary  in 
their  conduct,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  before  their  Society  can 
deserve  the  title  it  has  assumed.     Rev. 

Q  q  "  chilling 
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"  chilling  deductions  of  a  cold  selfishness,"  M'^hich  after  all 
exist  only  in  his  own  imagination. 

It  may  be  sport  to  Mr.  Wilson  to  depreciate  the  character, 
and  misrepresent  the  views  of  his  antagonist ;  and  he  may 
think  it  fair  in  tlie  race  of  controversy  which  he  has  entered, 
to  circumvent  his  opponent  quocunque  modo,  and  to  rail  down 
where  he  cannot  argue  doNvn  ;  but  in  the  name  of  common 
decency,  nay  more,  in  the  name  of  truth  and  honesty,  and  for 
the  sake  of  that  holy  calling  which  he  partakes  with  the  Arch- 
deacon, let  him  refrain  from  thus  profaning  the  most  sacred 
names,  and  the  most  solemn  subjects,  while  he  seeks  to  round 
a  paragra})h,  or  give  poignancy  to  an  invective.  We  shall 
content  ourselves  with  opposing  to  this  charge  the  moderate 
and  dignified  reproof  which  its  author  has  received  from  Mr. 
Whiteliead. 

**  Where  the  Archdeacon  so  speaks  of  the  '  very  design  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,"  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know.  You  are 
here  guilty  of  an  utter  pervei'sioa  of  his  obvious  meaning  and  sen- 
timents. Taking  for  granted,  as  he  does,  even  by  your  own 
acknowledgment,  (and  whether  right  or  wrong,  in  so  doing,  is  of 
no  consequence  to  my  present  argument)  that  the  *  Incorporated 
Society'  above  mentioned  is  competent  to  every  otyect  which  the 
most  zealous  friend  of  missions  can  desire,  he  tells  you,  that  a  new- 
institution  among  Churchmen  for  the  same  purposes  is,  therefore 
unnecessary.  He  argues,  that  if  you  have  money  to  give,  that 
iSocicty  is  a  safe  and  well  established  channel  in  which  you  maj 
beneficially  employ  it.  lie  argues  that  tin's  channel  for  your  mis- 
tionary  charity  is  Church  of  England  in  piinci[)Ie,  and  incor- 
porated under  a  charter  from  the  earthly  head  of  that  Church  ; 
and  tliat,  therefore,  it  is  a  more  iegitimtite  medium  for  the  prose- 
cution of  your  pious  designs,  than  any  new  institution,  of  ths 
same  nature,  is  likely  to  bi?.  lie  argues,  moreover,  that  its  ma- 
chinery l)as  been  long  in  activity,  that  it  is  as  well  organized  as  it 
is  uaexceptionably  patronized,  and  that  it  only  v/ants  those  means, 
which  vou  are  proviii<;  vourselves  canable  of  furnishing,  and  which 
you,  inconsistently,  charge  it  v.ith  not  possessing,  to  extend  its 
missions  to  the  East,  and,  more  generally,  into  Ai'rica.  Is  this, 
I  ask,  any  thing  like  asserting,  that  *  the  very  design  of  enlight- 
ening and  blessing  five  hundred  millions  of  our  fellow  men  in  Asia, 
Africa,  &c.  <S:c.  gifted  with  the  same  reason,  and  capable  of  the 
same  happiness  as  ourselves  was  onginalli/  unnecessary,  because  a 
Society,  for  instructing  the  Christian  settlers  and  colonists  in 
British  America,  was  in  activity  ?'  Is  it  not,  ©n  the  contrary,  only 
pointing  out  a  preference  of  instruments,  only  recommending  a 
powerful  unity,  instead  of  a  weak  and  lamentable  distraction,  of 
nieans?  All  this,  Sir,  may  be  want  of  candour  or  want  of  logic, 
^it  that  it  is  one,  or  the  other,  or  perhaps  both,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  in  the  mind  of  every  uaprejudiced  reader."     P.  24-. 

The 
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The  remarks  of  the  "  Address"  on  the  financial  expedients 
of  the  Society,  instead  of  being-  tairly  stated,  and  candidly 
examined,  are  subjected  to  a  similar  process  of  misrepre- 
sentation. Chiising-  to  suppose  that,  in  the  Archdeacon's 
mind,  all  collections  of  alms  irom  those  who  have  but  scanty 
means  of  giving  2nay  be  esteemed  *'  low  and  undignified  ;" 
and  that  he  considers  the  "  Society  to  be  disgraced  by  the  very 
act  of  soliciting  and  encouraging  such  petty  benevolences;" 
p'.  26.  ?»Ir.  V/.  endeavours  to  defend  the  practice,  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  rule  of  the  Society  Ibr  promoting  Christian  Know^ 
ledge,  v/hich  allows  its  District  Committees  to  receive  smaller 
sums  than  one  guinea  in  aid  of  its  funds ;  and  by  citing  the, 
conduct  of  the  Church  of  England  in  her  Briefs,  her  Easter 
offerings,  and  her  solemn  collection  of  the  alms  and  oblations 
of  the  f<'ithfa},  previous  to  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
If  Mr.  Wilson  can  really  find  any  analogy  between  either  of 
these  cases,  and  that  regulation  of  his  Society,  against  which 
the  objection  was  taken,  we  shall  gi\'e  him  credit  for  his  inge- 
nuity. 

For  a  sufficient  answer  to  all  the  arguments  which  he  has 
endeavoured  to  build  on  such  foundations,  we  refer  our  reader* 
to  Mr.  Carwithen's  pamphlet.  If  he  is  there  severely  treated, 
the  return  is  at  least  meted  out  to  him  from  his  own  measure  ; 
and  as  his  zeal  for  the  Church  Missionary  Society  has  led  him 
not  unfreqiiently  to  transgress  the  bounds  of  civility  in  his 
attacks,  and  decorum  in  his  illustrations,  he  will,  we  hope,  be 
the  more  ready  to  excuse  Mr.  Carwithen,  if,  while  endea- 
vouring to  defend  a  dignitary  of  the  Church,  and  to  rescue 
her,  and  her  most  solemn  rites  from  the  degrading  comparison 
to  which  they  had  been  wantonly  subjected,  his  language 
savours  of  indignation.  But,  after  all,  Mr.  Wilson  appears 
to  have  been  beating  the  air.  Commencing  with  a  declara- 
tion, that  "  it  is  not  easy  to  guess"  the  precise  object  of  the 
Archdeacon's  censure;  and  having  guessed  erroneously,  he 
proceeds,  v^  ith  great  shew  of  dexterity  and  spirit,  to  attack  a 
position  which  had  never  been  defended.  If  he  really  could 
not  see  the  purport  and  aim  of  the  objection,  this  might  have 
induced  him  to  suspend  his  attack  until  ho  was  better  in- 
formed :  others  have  been  more  fortunate ;  and  it  certainly 
has  not  fallen  to  our  lot  to  meet  with  any  readers  of  the 
"  Address,"  who  have  found  that  obscurity  in  this  part  of  it, 
of  which  Mr.  W'^lson  compk'.ins.  or  have  interpreted  it  as  he 
has  done.  We  do  not  wish  to  charge  Pdr.  Wilscn  with  coun- 
terfeiting ignorance,  in  order  to  furnish  himself  with  an  addi- 
tional charge  against  the  Arclideacon  ;  but  we  confess  that 
Me  can  scarcely  think  it  possible,  that  any  man  of  common 

Q  tj  2  under- 
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understanding-,  really  attempting-  to  discover  the  meamng  of 
a  sentence,  certainly  neither  involved  in  its  construction,  nor 
abstruse  in  its  language,  should  so  utterly  fail.  He  tells  us 
that  the  Archdeacon  "  conceives  it  to  be  a  signal  degradation 
of  the  Establishment,  that  the  humble  employment  of  coliect- 
ing-  the  alms  of  the  poor  should  be  considered  by  Churchmen 
as  an  office  of  honour."     P.  30. 

**  I  have  searched,"  says  the  author  of  the  Reply,  for  the 
grounds  of  this  accusatiorj,  and  can  find  not  even  so  much  as  an 
insinuation  of  the  kind.  The  Archdeacon's  words  are,  '  is  it 
worthy  of  the  Churcli  of  England — is  it  worthy  of  the  members 
of  the  Church  of  England,  to  authorise  persons  to  go  about,  col- 
lecting pence  and  farthings  from  servants,  school  boys,  and 
apprentices,  in  order  that  the  collectors  of  one  shilling  per  week,, 
or  five  shillings  per  month,  may  be  elevated  into  members — of  a 
Church  of  England  Society  ?  And,  moreover,  be  tempted  to  the 
additional  honour  of  voting  at  meetings — of  receiving  copies  of 
the  Annual  Report  and  Sermon,  and  one  number  of  the  Missionary 
Register  *  ?'  Now  see  the  assurance  and  art  of  this  vindicator.  He 
actually  transmutes  as  crafty  and  objectionable  a  rule,  in  the  Reports 
of  his  Society,  as  ever  met  the  public  eye,  into  a  holy  and  solemn  act 
of  duty ;  and  with  the  same  perfect  disregard  of  every  honourable 
feeling  that  ought  to  characterize  a  Christian  minister,  he  turns  as 
reasonable  and  as  just  an  objection  as  was  ever  made  against  so 
unprecedented  a  mode  of  collecting  subscriptions,  into  a  slander 
upon  all  exertions  that  have  for  their  object  the  honour  and  inte- 
rest of  Christianity.  Nay,  he  carries  the  point  of  individual 
aspersion  still  further:  he  even  insinuates,  and  in  no  ambiguous 
manner,  that  the  Archdeacon  is  here  at  issue  with  the  Clmreh  of 
England,  witli  her  Priests  and  Prelates,  and  with  the  Apostle  Paul, 
*  tvho  himself  condescended  to  the  performance  of  this  degrading 
duty.'  What  now  can  we  do  with  such  opponents  ?  How  can  we 
treat  them  ?  How  can  we  repel  the  sarcasms  of  men  who  thus  set 
every  thing  at  defiance  which  they  ought  to  hold  sacred  ?  In  the 
lield  of  fair  argument,  it  is  evident,  we  can  do  nothing  with  them. 
ia  their  own  field  we  cannot  consent  to  oppose  them.  I  dare  not 
trust  myself  on  this  topic.  I  leave  the  calumny  as  I  find  it,  per- 
suaded that  its  absurdity  will  eat  up  its  malignity."  Reply,  p.  Ifi. 

Mr.  Wilson  evidently  feels  an  unwillingness  to  meet  the 
charge,  which  the  Archdeacon  has  made  against  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  as  an  institution  supported  in  conformity 
to  the  views  of  a  new  sect  in  the  Church. 

He  seems  to  deprecate  all  discussion  of  this  subject,  as  if 
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it  was,  in  its  nature,  too  delicate  even  to  be  iiinted  at ;  and  he 
infers  a  deep  injury  to  the  iJhurch  i'rom  the  Archdeacon's 
avowal  of  his  opinion. 

"  I  forbear,''  says  he,  "  to  enlarge;  for  really,  whatever  the 
reverend  author  may  think  of  our  feelings  for  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, I  am  deeply  concerned  that  the  Church  should  be  so  much 
injured  by  one  who  professes  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  interested 
for  her  welfare.  Surely  the  language  of  the  Archdeacon  tend* 
directly  to  disincline  the  whole  country  to  the  performance  of  one 
of  its  liighest  duties,  the  engaging  in  active  exertions  for  the  sal* 
vation  of  mankind.  The  establishment  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  has  been  the  first  attempt  in  our  own  times,  to  assist  in 
redeeming  the  Church  from  the  reproach  of  neglect  and  indifference 
towards  the  heathen  world ;  and  it  is  lamentaide  to  reflect,  that 
this  first  attempt  should  be  met  with  prejudice,  and  misrepresenta- 
tion and  obloquy."   P.  32. 

This  is  at  best  but  a  weak  attempt  to  divert  the  attention 
of  his  readers  from  a  disagreeable  truth. 

In  vain  does  Mr.  Wilson  labour  to  identify  the  cause  of 
missions  in  general  with  the  character  or  exertions  of  his 
favQurite  association.  Churchmen  will,  we  trust,  know  how 
to  separate  them ;  and  will  not  be  hasty  in  condemning  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  as  neg-Iiq-ent,  or  indifferent  to  the 
iamentable  case  ot  the  heathen,  because  they  cannot  approve 
of  the  constitution  or  proceedings  of  that  body,  which,  with 
more  zeal  than  prudence,  and  more  wealth  than  knowledge, 
has  undertaken  their  conversion. 

The  Missionary  cause,  Mr,  Wilson  may  rest  assured,  will 
not  be  deserted,  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society.  The  Church  of  England,  as  a  Church, 
has  never  deserved  the  reproach,  v/hich,  as  th.e  organ  of  that 
association,  Mr.  W.  has  so  liberally  bestowed  upon  her.  She 
always  has,  and  always  will  feel  a  becoming  regard  for  the 
state  of  the  heathen  world ;  and  as  her  means  of  exertion  may 
be  increased,  and  as  proper  opportunities  may  offer,  she  will 
not  be  remiss  in  her  endeavours  to  propagate  that  doctrine  of 
the  Gospel  abroad,  which,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  she  has 
hitherto  preserved  in  purity  at  home.  If  '<  prejudice,  misre- 
presentation, or  obloquy"  have,  in  any  degree,  or  by  any 
persons,  been  employed  to  circumscribe  the  sphere,  or  to 
weaken  the  effect  of  her  labours,  it  is  indeed  a  subject  for 
lamentation :  but  these  are  hard  words,  and  it  might  be  as 
well  if  they  were  not  employed  among  brethren.  If  such 
grievous  charges  are  to  be  made  at  all,  let  them,  who  have 
assumed  to   themselves,  as   a   mark   of  distinction,  a  title, 
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whick  appears  to  fix  upon  the  rest  of  their  clerical  brethren 
the  guilt  01  handiiug  the  word  of  Cod  deceitruily,  and  iavolves 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  laity  in  the  imputation  of  religions 
insincerity,  ask  themselves  where  these  charges  will  best 
attach. 

Mr.  Wilson's  apprehensions  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church, 
are  as  groundless  as  his  fears  for  the  cause  of  missions.     With 
a  zeal  and  affection  for  her  interests,  which  do  not  yield  to  his, 
•we  confess  that  we  are  unable   to  perceive  the  danger  he 
apprehends,  o/ the  injury  he  }ameat;^.     That  a  new  sect -has 
sprung-  up  in  the  Chiirch,  is  a  fact,  or  it  is  not:  if  it  be  not  a 
fact,  it  is  certainly  desirable  to  remove  at  once  so  fruitiul  a 
cause  of  susoicion  and  alarm;  a»d  Mr.  Wilson  would  render 
3.  greater  service  to  the  Church  if  he  could  satisfactorily  clear 
up  this  quesijon,  than  any  which  he  can  perform  bydeiiendiug 
the  Church  Missionary  Society.     But  instead  of  undertaking 
this,  we  find  him  agviin  endeavouring-  to  evade  a  discussion, 
on  which  he  does  not  venture  to  enter,  by  his  favoiu'ite  plea 
that  the  Archdeacon  s  lanoiiasre  is  "  vague."     But  really  this 
can  only  avail  with  those  who  do  not  judge  for  themselves ; 
and  Mr.  Wilson  must  have  been  tolerably  confident  that  the 
greater  part  of  his    readers   will  never   see   Mr.  Thomas's 
Address,  before  he  could  have  thus  designated  any  one  para- 
graph which  it  contains.  In  truth,  the  character  of  the  Arch- 
deacon's style  is  the  very  opposite  to  every  thing  which  can 
be  called  "  vague:"  he  forms  a  clear  and  decided  opinion, 
and  he  declares  that  opinion  boldly  and  explicitly,  without 
disguise  or  qualification.     Perhaps,  among  the  many  objec- 
tions which  the  friends  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
have  taken   against  his  Address,  the  plain  and  direct  lan- 
guage in  which  it  is  framed  will  not  rank  the  last,  or  the  least 
in  their  estimation.     And  we  will  not  scruple  tp  avow  onr 
opinion,  that  his  opponents  would  have  been  move  successful 
in  answering  him,  and  in  defondhig-  the  Society  than  they 
Lave  hitherto  proved,  had  there  not  been  a  stul^born  plain- 
ness in  his  expressions,  which  could  neither  be  evaded  nor 
perverted.     But   our  readers  shall  determine  how  far   Mr. 
Wilson's  epithet  applies  to  the  passage  under  consideration. 

"  I  have  said,  that  this  Church  Missionary  Society  is  plainly 
supported  in  conformity  to  the  views  of  a  new  ssct  in  the  Church  ; 
a  sect,  of  which  the  adherents  distinguish  themselves  by  the 
names  of  serious  Christians,  and  evangelical  Ministers.  I  go 
further.  That  this  Society  is  in  any  respect  calculated  to  promote^ 
the  sober,  orderly,  mfinly,  intelligent  piety  of  the  Church  of 
England,  I  do  utterly  deny.  I  look  at  the  names  of  the  prime 
and  principal  promoters  of  this  project ;  names,  I  allow,  of  the 
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highest  respeGtability  on  many  accounts,  but  "'certainly  of  very 
little  weight  in  the  balance  of  the  Church  of  England ;  since  soma 
of  the  parties,  to  whom  those  names  belong,  have  not  scrupled  to 
communicate  with  those,  who  renounce  her  doctrines  and  disci- 
pline." Archdeacon  Thomas's  Address,  p.  8. 

Surely  it  is  miserable  affectation  to  call  this  language 
"  vague,"  or  to  dismiss  an  objection  so  stated  as  too  "  gene- 
ral" and  "  desuUory"  to  require  notice.  The  ctiarge  is  direct, 
ii'amed  in  the  most  precise  terms  wluch  the  English  language 
>vjil  supply.  Is  it  true,  oi-  false  I  If  false,  why  not  refute 
it?  It  affects  the  vital  interests  of  the  /  ssociation  as  a 
Church  of  England  Society:  for  no  sound  Churchman  who 
believes  it,  can  give  that  association  his  support.  But,  if  it 
be  true,  he  has  rendered  good  service  to  that  Church,  who 
points  out  the  enemy  she  is  fostering  in  Her  bosom,  in  such 
distinct  and  sigxiihcant  terms,  as  may  enable  her  to  know  and 
avoid  the  danger  of  his  embraces. 

'*  If,"  says  Mr.  Whitehead,  "  a  departure  from  the  Church  in 
points  of  doctrine,  in  discipline,  and  in  spirit,  be  characteristic  of 
a  sect,  then  does  a  sect,  and  an  active  one  too,  now  exist  within  its 
pale.  And  whether  the  Archdeacon  was  right  or  not  in  his  decla- 
ration, that  the  Church  Missionai-y  Society  derives  a  principal  part 
of  its  support  from  sectarian  partizanship,  will  be,  at  once,  decided 
by  the  well-known  fact,  that  in  the  management  of  its  meetings, 
and  the  direction  of  its  measures,  the  followers  of  the  new  rege- 
neration heresy,  the  modern  Calvinistic  divines,  as  weif  as  the 
admirers  of  universal  religious  comprehensions^  are  altogether 
foremost.  But,  as  you  have  shewn  so  suspicious  a  disliiie  to  any 
comments  on  this  part  of  the  Archdeacon's  charges,  I  cannot  help, 
as  an  opponent,  being  rude  enough  to  press  them  a  little  further 
upon  you.  You  viust  know,  Sir,  that  there  is  a  class  of  people, 
professing  communion  with  our  national  Church,  who,  as  forming 
a  party  in  our  legislative  assembly,  are  known  by  a  distinct,  though 
improper  appellation,  and  who  denominate  themselves  Evangelical 
Ministers  among  the  Clergy,  serious  Christians  among  the  laity* 
Distinct  in  name,  they  are  distinct  also  in  manners,  and  in  social 
intercourse  from  their  unregeneiate  brethren.  They  lay  claim  to 
superior  illumination  of  spirit,  superior  sanctity  of  life,  superior 
powers  of  spiritual  guidance.  Their  huniilitv  and  tlieir  sense  of 
superiority  are,  at  once,  proclaimed  by  the  debasing  extreme  to 
which  they  carry  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  and  by  their  doc- 
trines of  the  irresistibility  of  grace,  and  the  irrespective  election 
of  individuals  to  final  salvation.  Now  these  people,  who  make 
themselves  so  distinct  a  class  in  the  Church,  and  wish  the  world 
also  to  consider  them  as  such,  are  those  to  whom  the  Archdeacon 
particularly  alludes  when  he  speaks  of  the  sec:;arian  support'jrs  of 
your  Society.     lie  calls  them  sectarian,  because  independently  of 
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the  doctrinal  errors  above  spoken  of,  it  notoriously  happens,  that, 
in  all  religious  and  charitable  associations,  least  patronized  by  the 
majerity  of  the  Clergy  and  the  authorities  of  the  Church,  they  are 
the  promoters  most  actively  zealous,  and  because  they  and  the 
professed  dissenters  appear,  upon  all  occasions,  to  approximate  to 
each  other,  in  partialities  and  interests.  The  acquisition  also  of 
political  power,  seems  to  be  a  favourite  underplot  in  all  their 
charitable  schemes,  in  consequence  of  which  they  have  been  fur- 
ther denominated  the  Puritans  of  our  times,  and,  therefore,  it 
cannot  surprise  any  one,  at  all  acquainted  with  the  common  Eng- 
lish records  of  former  puritanical  blesi>ings,  to  find  so  orthodox  a 
divine  as  the  Archdeacon  of  Bath,  issuing  his  earnest  warnings 
against  whatever  appears  likely  to  assist  in  their  elevation."  White- 
head's Letter,  p.  30. 

Such  then  being  the  grounds  upon  which  the  proof  of  the 
existence  of  a  new  sect  in  the  Cliuich  may  be  supported,  why, 
it  may  be  asked,  should  the  Archdeacon  conceal  his  know- 
ledge of  the  fact  i  Or  why,  when  he  saw  that  sect  so  notori- 
ously employed  in  framing  and  supporting  new  Societies,  all 
of  them,  in  their  general  tendency,  injurious  to  the  Church, 
should  he  not  declare  it,  when  the  object  of  his  Address  was 
publicly  to  protest  against  the  introduction  of  one  of  these 
Societies  into  his  Archdeaconry.  We  agree  with  Mr.  White- 
head, that  it  was  "  a  manly  and  a  timely  avowal  of  a  delicate 
but  important  truth;"  and  we  doubt  not,  that  it  has  been,  and 
will  be,  *'  much  approved  by  sound  and  peaceable  Church- 
men." 

Another  of  those  *'  vague  and  desultory"  observations  of 
the  "  Address,"  which  have  given  Mr.  Wilson  so  much  trou- 
ble, referred  to  the  relations  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
with  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  The  Archdeacon  has  asked 
some  direct  questions  upon  this  subject,  which  Mr.  W  ilson 
does  not  care  to  answer ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  feeling  it  ne- 
cessary to  say  something,  and  having  no  plausible  case  to  make 
out,  he  has  committed  himself  in  a  very  unfortunate  manner ; 
and  has  thus  afforded  a  singular  illustration  of  his  own  remark, 
"  so  easy  is  it  for  a  respectable  person,  unacquainted  with  the 
real  state  of  a  great  question,  to  commit  the  most  considera- 
ble," (or,  if  we  adopt  his  original  language,  the  iwoai  JIagrant  *) 
"  mistakes  at  every  step."     P.  34. 

When  we  ctimpare  the  statement  of  the  fifteenth  edition, 
with  that  contained  in  the  first,  we  find  that  Mr.  W.  has  now 
made  himself  rather  better  acquainted  with  "  the  real  state  of 
this  great  question,"  than  when  he  first  undertook  to  write 

*  See  first  edit,  p,  3L 
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upon  it ;  and  has,  in  consequence,  silently  corrected  some  of 
his  most  glaring-  mistakes.  For  instance,  wis  lirst  assertion, 
that  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  had  not  openly  recognized  m 
India,  even  the  Missions  of  the  Society  for  promoting-  Clins- 
tian  Knowledge*,  is  now  so  softened  down,  that  it  a!niOst  ap- 
proaches the  I'eal  truth ;  which  is,  that  the  Bishop  has  not  oniy 
openly  recognized  these  Missions,  but  has  visited  them  in  per- 
son, shewed  them  every  kind  attention,  and  encouraged  them 
by  every  means  in  his  power.  Whence  this  new  light  has 
broken  in  upon  Mr.  \yilson's  mind,  we  cannot  guess ;  or  ra- 
ther, we  are  at  a  loss  to  know,  why  he  was  ever  in  the  dark ; 
becanse  the  information  which  he  has  now  evidently  obtained, 
might  have  been  always  equally  witiiin  his  reach ;  being  de- 
rived, as  we  presume,  from  the  published  Report  of  the  So- 
ciety for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge  for  1816.  Why  it 
was  at  first  withheld,  or  why  it  is  nov/  so  partially  and  equivo- 
cally given,  he  can  best  inform  us:  but  we  can  assure  him,  that 
the  cause  of  his  Society  is  ill  served  by  this  miserable  attempt 
to  shelter  the  admitted  fact,  that  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  does 
not  recognise  its  Missions,  under  what  was  at  first  an  erro- 
neous, and  is  now  scarcely  a  true  account  of  his  conduct  to- 
■wards  those  of  thai  Society,  with  which  he  is  in  active  corre- 
gpondence,  whose  interests  he  has  so  warmly  recommended 
to  his  clergy,  wliose  almoner  f  he  has  condescended  to  be- 
come, and  to  whose  useful  and  benevolent  exertions  in  India, 
he  has  borne  such  ample  and  honourable  testimony. 

But  Mr.  Wilson  tells  us,  that  his  Lordship  "  has  not  as  yet 
assumed  the  episcopal  authority  over  English  clergymen,  not 
chaplains,  officiating  in  India;"  and  he  moreover  takes  upon 
him  to  say,  "  it  is  manifest,  from  the  whole  tenour  of  our  So- 
ciety's proceedings,  that  we  shall  rejoice  when  his  Lordship 
shall  see  it  expedient  so  to  do."  (Defence,  pp.  33,  34.)  This 
may  be  manifest  to  the  friends  of  the  Society  ;  but  to  us  it 
would  have  been  a  better  proof  of  such  a  disposition,  than  any 
we  can  derive  by  inference  from  its  general  character,  if  the 
Jay  committee,  in  whom  Mr.  Wilson  chose  to  say,  in  his  first 
edition,  that  "  Church  patronage  might  be  considered  as 
vested,  with  respect  to  the  Society's  support  of  English  clergy- 


♦  Defence,  first  edit.  p.  30. 
f  How  does  it  happen,  that  Mr.  Wilson,  when  speaking  of  the 
Missionary  labours  of  tlie  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge, has  never  mentioned  the  fact,  that  this  Society,  as  soon  as 
the  Bishop  was  appointed,  placed  lOOOl.  at  his  command,  to  be 
je^id  out  in  advancing  the  cause  of  Christianity  in  India  ?     Bev. 
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mcu  as  Miisioiraries,"  (first  edit.  p.  31  )  bad  reminded  those 
ciergvinen,  that,  according-  to  the  Constitution,  not  of  tlie, 
Cinirch  of  England  only,  but  of  every  true  Church  in  the 
world,  they  could  not  regularly  undertake  a  spiritual  charge 
in  any  diocese,  without  the  leave  of  its  Bishop ;  and  that, 
tlierelbre,  their  first  duty  on  entering  the  diocese  of  Calcutta, 
v.aii,  to  announce  their  arrival  to  the  Eishop,  and  to  request 
Itis  peruiission  to  officiate,  and  his  direction  as  to  the  time, 
place,  and  mode,  in  which  their  services  might  be  most  useful. 
Had  such  an  application  been  made,  we  will  venture  to  say 
that  Mr.  Wilson  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  answering 
the  questions  of  the  xiddress;  and  until  such  application  be 
made,  and  such  permission  given,  we  shall  consider  the  want 
of  tiiese,  to  be  a  proof,  among  many  others,  that  this  Church 
Missionary  Society  has  in  iact  nothing  oft:  e  Church  about  it, 
but  its  name  ;  and  that  in  its  foreign  labours,  not  less  than  in 
its  domestic  proceedings,  it  is  too  fond  of  "  thrusting  its  sickle 
into  the  harvest  of  others." 

There  Pire  perhaps  other  passages  in  this  controversy,  which 
well  deserve  attention;  but  we  have  already  i'ar  exceeded  our 
ordinary  limits,  and  we  must  now  turn  to  a  subject,  which  we 
have  purposely  reserved  until  the  other  points  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
argument  v/ere  discussed  ;  a  subject  too  delicate,  and  too  im- 
portant, to  be  lightly  passed  over. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  not  only  joined  the  Bath  Committee  in  their 
attempt  to  raise  a  clamour  against  Archdeacon  Thomas,  for 
having,  9s  they  represent  it,  insulted  the  episcopal  character 
and  oflice,  in  that  part  of  his  Address,  which  related  to  the 
Honourable  and  ivight  Reverend  Prelate,  who  presided  at  the 
meeting  ;  but  he  has  endeavoured  to  strengthen  his  own  cause, 
by  still  further  involving  that  dignified  personage  in  the  con- 
troversy, as  a  witness,  either  against  the  veracity  of  the  Arch- 
deacon, or  the  consistency  of  his  diocesan. 

It  appears,  thiit  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  left  a  written  state- 
ment at  his  bookseller's,  for  public  inspection  ;  the  purport  of 
which  was,  first  to  exculpate  himseii'  from  the  suspicion  of 
having  acted  in  a  manner  disrespectful  or  displeasing  to  the 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese;  and  further,  to  intimate  his  own  con- 
viction, that  the  Arclideacon,  by  introducing  the  name  of  his 
diocesan,  as  protesting  against  the  meeting,  had  acted  in  a 
manner  both  vmauthorized  and  unjustifiable.  Of  all  the  inci- 
dents which  have  attended  this  controversy,  we  see  none  to  be 
more  lamented  than  this.  It  appears  to  us  little  desirable, 
that  a  Frehvte  of  our  Church  should  think  it  necessary  to  put 
in  a  defence  of  his  conduct  at  the  bar  of  the  public;  still  less 
that  this  defence  should  appear  in  tlie  shape  of  a  statement 
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left  for  the  perusal  of  the  lounrrers  in  a  bookseller's  shop  ; 
and  least  of  all,  that  siicli  a  nsode,  and  such  a  channel,  should 
be  chosen  for  the  publicatit  n  of  an  opinion,  so  derogatory  to 
the  moral  character,  as  well  as  the  official  conduct  of  a  digni- 
tary, who,  though  his  Jjordship's  inferior  ia  ecclesiastical  rank 
and  power,  was  his  superior  in  locdi  authority  oU  that  sj)ot, 
where,  in  the  discharge  of  what,  to  the  best  of  his  jadginent, 
he  conceived  to  be  his  oflicial  duty,  lie  ielt  compelled  to  ob- 
ject stiongly  against  his  Lordship's  presence  and  inter- 
ference. 

Surely  the  Right  Reverend  Prelate,  whose  amiable  and 
zealous  character  has  insiu-ed  him  the  respect  of  those,  who 
are  not  always  able  to  agree  with  him  in  his  opinions,  or  to 
admire  his  conduct,  could  not  have  intended  to  place  the  Arch- 
deacon in  the  cruel  dilemma  of  being  either  obliged  to  sit 
down  in  silence  under  so  grievous  an  imputation,  or  to  divnlge 
the  confidential  communications  of  his  diocesan,  by  whicii  pro- 
ceeding alone  that  imputation  could  be  repelled. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  Archdeacon's  language  refers 
to  a  fact;  that  he  states  this  fact  broadly  and  positively;  and 
that,   in  opposition  to  it,  we  have  only  the  expressed  "  opi- 
nion," the  "  firm  belief,"  of  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  that  he 
made  use  of  his  diocesan's  name  without  authority.     Are  we 
to  decide  between  these  two  apparently  conflicting  statements  J 
If  so,  may  we  not  be  allowed,  without  i'ailing  in  the  respect  we 
ovve,  and  could  willingly  pay  to  the  episcopal  office,  to  suppose 
it  more  likely  that  the  Eishop  may  have  foruied  his  opinion 
upon  insufficient  data,  than  that  the  Archdeacon  has  forieitcd 
his  title  to  the  character  of  veracity  ?     The  call  which   Mr. 
Yv  ilson  has  so  confidently,  and  we  may  add  unwarrantably, 
made  upon  the  Archdeacon,  to  produce  his  anthority  for  hav- 
ing used  the  name  of  his  diocesan,  has  been  received  liy  him 
in  silence  :  but  we  are  not  hastily  to  inl'er  irom  hence  that  he 
could  not  answer  a  question,   which  he  might  consider  that 
Mr.  W.  had  no  right  to  ask.     Knowing  that  he  is  not  obliged 
to  answer  the  interrogalcries   of  a  private  clergyman  of  ano- 
ther  diocese,  nor  to   account  to  an  anomalous  Association 
within  his   own  Archdeaconry,  for  his  official  conduct;    and 
considering  that  his  diocesan  is  alone  competent  to  call  him  to 
account  for  the  use  which  he  has  made  of  his  name,  he  may 
perhaps  regard  the  fact,  that  no  such  step  has  been  taken  by 
the  venerable  Bishop,  as  the  only  reply  which  Mr.  Wilson  and 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  had  a  right  to  expect;  and  to 
consider  it  as  furnishing  full  and  sufficient  proof  to  the  public 
at  large,  that  he  really  acted  under  authority.     But,  though 
the  Archdeacon  has  hitherto  taken  no  notice  of  this  appeal,  it 

has 
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has  produced  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Whitehead,  which  de- 
serve consideration. 

"  Now,  Sir,"  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking,  that 
the  term  "  unwarrantable,"  may,  with  strict  propriety,  be  applied 
to  the  aspersions,  which,  on  this  point,  have  been  sedulously  cast 
upon  the  Archdeacon's  character,  when  I  inform  you,  as  I  do  upon 
really  undoubted  authority,  that  he  did,  previous  to  his  late  inter- 
fercnce  with  your  meeting,  anxiously  confer  with  his  diocesan  re- 
specting the  merits  and  projects  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  ; 
that  his  Lordship's  sentiments  upon  those  subjects  entirely  coin- 
cided with  his  own,  and  that  he  was  auihurized  by  his  Lordship  to 
impart  them  generally  to  the  Clergy  and  others,  as  circumstances 
might,  in  his  judgment,  require.     I  have  the  same  authority  also, 
for  informing  you,  that  he  did,  at  the  same  time,  impart  to  his  Lordr 
ship  his  design  to  attend  the  meeting  in  his  Archidiaconal  capacity, 
and  protest  against  the  formation  of  your  Society  in  his  jurisdiction, 
and  that  his  Lordship  told  him,  that,  in  doing  so,  in  his  opinion, 
he  would  only  be  doing  his  duty.     His  "  venerable  diocesan,"  he 
has  the  high  satisfaction  of  knowing,  still  continues  to  think,  that, 
in  attending  and  protesting,  his  conduct  was  regular  and  proper. 
I  shall  not.  Sir,   vainly  attempt,  by  any  comments  of  mine,  to 
strengthen  this  answer  to  your  insinuations  and  challenge.     The 
former  must  be  admitted  to'have  been  unfounded,  the  latter  to  have 
been,  at  least,  imprudent  *."     (Whitehead's  Letter,  p.  10.) 

We  are  then  compelled  to  believe,  that  some  unfortunate 
misunderstanding  of  this  subject  has  produced  the  ''■  opinion," 
and   "  firm  belief,"   expressed  by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester. 
We  can  conceive  many  ways,  in  which  the  circumstances  may 
have  represented  themselves  to  the  Bishop's  mijid,  so  as  to 
induce  such  an  opinion ;  without  having  recourse  to  so  harsh 
an  expedient,  as  that  of  imputing  misrepresentation  to  one  of 
those  dignified  personages,  or  unjustifiable  and  unauthorised 
conduct  to  the  other.     I3ut  we  deeply  regret,  that  the  state- 
ment left  at  Mr.  Hatchard's,  was  ever  made,  for  it  can  only 
tend  to  evil !  it  has  unnecessarily  committed  characters  which 
ought  to  be  held  sacred  ;  and  it  has  lowered  the  dignity  of  the 
Episcopal  station  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  by  involving  a  Pre- 
late, without  sufficient  cause,  in  a  personal  attack  upon  a  bro- 
ther clergyman,  whose  public  station  in  the  Church,  as  well  as 
his  known  honour  and  manliness  in  private  life,  should  have 
shielded  him  from  such  an  act  of  hostility. 


♦  Since  this  article  was  written,  a  second  edition  of  Mr.  White- 
head's pamphlet  has  been  published,  to  which  is  appended,  a  letter 
from  the  Archdeacon  of  Bath,  confirming  the  above  statement  in 
all  its  particulars.    Uev, 

Having; 
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Having  thus,  firmly,  but  we  trust  respectfully,  declared  our 
sentiments  respecting  the  expediency  and  propriety  of  this 
statement,  we  proceed  to  the  use  made  of  it  by  Mr.  Wilson ; 
and  here,  we  confess,  we  feel  under  no  obligation  to  repress 
that  surprise  and  indignation  which  riijes  in  our  bosoms. 

Eager  to  inflict  a  wouud  upon  the  Archdeacon,  Mr.  Wilson 
has  met  with  the  fate  which  often  attends  upon  the  rash  and 
unskilful  use  of  an  offensive  weapon.  He  has  laboured  to 
convict  {lis  adversary  of  misrepresentation,  and  has  indelibly 
fixed  the  disgrace  upon  himself  It  appears,  from  iiis  own 
admission,  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  error  and  inaccuracy ; 
and  when  it  is  remembered,  that  this  error  and  iiiaccuracy 
proceeded  from  an  over-anxiety  to  attach  an  odious  imputa- 
tion to  a  clergyman  who  luid  never  injured  him,  the  admission 
will  appear  to  be  sufficiently  humiliating  But,  as  if  to  point 
the  weapon,  which  he  has  thus  turned  against  himself,  Mr. 
Wilson  tells  us,  that, 

"  When  the  act  to  which  zeal  and  duty  impel  men,  is  itself  that 
of  protesting  against  intemperate  Zealand  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty 
in  others ;  when  a  censor  stands  up  specifically  to  point  out  the 
distinction  betv/een  a  well-informed  and  an  ignorant  piety  ;  when 
such  a  censor  is  invested  with  an  office  of  respectability  in  the 
Church,  and  his  denunciations  derive  weight  from  his  public  sta- 
tion ;  and,  above  all,  when  such  a  person  comes  forward  to  deliver 
an  Address,  composed  in  the  calmness  of  the  closet,  and  therefore 
with  every  advantage  of  previous  deliberation  ;  it  is  plain,  that  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  more  than  common  caution  and  reserve,  a 
mind  well  informed  on  his  subject,  and  ar<jjuments  sound  and  per- 
spicuous in  support  of  his  assertions."     (Defence,  p.  20.) 

The  rule  is  excellent :  but  how  has  this  director  of  his  bre- 
thren acted  himself?  Undertaking  to  report  a  statement  made 
by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  the  object  of  which  is,  to  censure 
"  intemperate  zeal,  and  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty,"  in  another; 
tliough  he  has  a  written  document  to  refer  to,  and  all  "  the 
calmness  of  his  closet,"  and  "  every  advantage  of  previous 
deliberation"  to  assist  him,  he  introduces  into  his  report  of 
that  statement,  words  which  it  does  not  contain,  and  an  asser- 
tion which  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  has  distinctly  disavowed; 
and  all  this  he  does,  because  this  version  of  the  statement 
enables  him  to  make  out  a  stronger  case  against  the  Archdea- 
con. This  surely  is  "  a  fault  of  no  common  magnitude." 
"  Respect  is  indeed  due  to  measures,  however  erroneous,  if 
they  have  been  suggested  by  an  honest  zeal,  and  a  strong  and 
imperative  sense  of  duty."  (Defence,  pp.  10,  20.)  But  what 
must  be  the  character  of  that  "  zeal,"  which  can  suggest  such 
^'  a  measure 
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a  measure  as  tliis?  And  v,')iat  mast  be  that  controversialist's 
**  sense  of  duty,"  who  can  condescend  to  garble  a  written  do- 
cument, and  thus  n-.ake  it  capable  of"  sujiiaining  an  accusatioD, 
wliicli,  in  its  genuine  form,  it  could  not  have  upheld  I  When 
we  arc  foiced  to  animadvert  upon  such  conduct,  respect  must 
sink,  and  courtesy  itself  be  unable  to  repress  the  language  ot 
reproof  and  indignation. 

h\v.  Wilson  indeed  wished  the  readers  of  his  seven  first  edi- 
tions to  believe,  tjat  there  was  no  great  diu'erence  betweea 
saying,  that  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  had  cotisulted  the  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Vvelis  on  the  2}roprlely  of  his  attending  the 
meeting,  and  that  he  had  mentioned  his  iniention  of  so  doing; 
and  that  "  the  argument  remained  the  same." 

The  Eishop  of  Gloucester,  however,  it  appears,  thought 
otherwise ;  for  the  moment  the  false  statement  reached  him, 
lie  deemed  it  necessary  to  write  immediately  to  the  bookseller, 
whom  he  had  chosen  as  the  depositary  of  his  statement,  to 
know  vv^hetlser  an  expression  had  slipped  into  it,  "  capable  of 
conveying  a  declaration,  that  he  had  consulted  the  Eishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells  as  to  his  attendance  upcn  the  meeting — aa. 
expression  contrary  to  his  own  knoMledge  of  the  fact." 
(Wilson's  Appendix,  No.  5.) 

It  is  probable,  that  many  of  Mr.  Wilson's  readers  viewed 
this  matter  much  m  the  same  light  with  the  Eishop  of  Glou- 
cester ;  and  we  are  confident,  that  every  impartial  and  re- 
flecting person  will  alJov/,  that,  according  to  his  own  account 
of  the  matter,  Mr.  Wilson's  confessed  "  error  and  inaccu- 
racy," amounted  to  that,  which  the  Hight  Eeverend  Prelate 
was  so  properly  anxious  to  exculpate  himself  from  having 
made,  an  assertion  "  contrary  to  his  own  knowledge  of  the 
fact."  Mr.  Wilson  himself  seems  to  have  felt,  that  his  con- 
duct required  some  further  apology,  and  therefore  he  brings 
forward  the  additional  allegation,  that  he  had 

"  Seen  a  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  in  which  his 
Lordship  mentions  his  having  acquainted  the  Bishop  of  Btith  and 
Wells  txiith  his  intention  to  attend  the  meeting,  as  well  as  submitted 
his  design  of  preaching  for  the  Society,  to  his  Lordship's  decision ; 
and  that  he  considered  that  letter  as  a  part  of  his  Lordship's  state- 
ment."    (Note  to  the  second  and  five  subsequent  editions.) 

Here  then  we  have  another  striking  illustration  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  remark  upon  the  "  ease  with  which  a  respectable 
person  may  commit  the  most  considerable  mistakes  at  every 
step."  We  will  nofrbe  so  iincourteous  as  to  remind  Mr.  W. 
that  he  who  wanders  into  crooked  paths,  is  very  likely  to  lose 
his  way ;  but  assuredly  he  has  bewildered  himself,  when  per- 
haps 
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Imps  he  intended  only  to  bewilder  his  readers.     Had  he  no 
kind  Mentor  at  his  elbow,  to  remind  him  of  the  difiereuce  be- 
tween a  private  letter,  and  a  public  document  i     Did  it  never 
occur  to  liim,  that  the  one,   wliich  Avas  written  <,'nly  i'or  the 
information  of  un  individual,  couid  never  be  iuleiuled  or  con- 
sidered to  form  a  part  of  the  other,  which  was  left  at  a  book- 
seller's shop  for  general  inspection.     Did  he  not  retlect  upon 
the  double  breach  of  confidence  towards  tJie  writer  of  that 
letter,  and  the  tliend  who  shev.ed  it  to  liim,  which  he  was 
guilty  of,  when  he  thus  made  use  of  its  contents?     And,  if 
all  these  considerations  were  overlooked  in  his  liciste  to  ex- 
pose the  Archdeacon,  did  he  not  pause  to  consider  the  neces- 
sity of  adhering  to  the  terms  of  tliis  private  letter ;  did  he 
not  anticipate  the  disgrace  and  confusion,  consequent  upon 
the  possible  discovery  of  the  fact,  that  he  had  attempted  to 
defend    one    inaccuracy,    by   committing  another;    and  that 
some  ill-natured  critic  inight  perhaps  convict  him,   upon  his 
own  confession,  of  having  garbled  two  documents  instead  of 
one  'i    Had  Mr.  Wilsou  really  erred  at  hist,  through  mere  in- 
advertence, we  might  have  expected  a  candid  and  unqualified 
acknowledgment  of  his  error,  aa  apology  to  the  injured  party 
for  the  imputation  it  conveyed,  and  a  copy  verhatim  et  lite- 
ratim of  the  document  which  he  had  mis-stated.     But  how 
diffiereut  Irom  this   ingenuous   proceeding,    is    his   conduct. 
Though  driven  from  his  premises,  he  pertiiiaciously  adheres 
to  his  conclusion.     "  The  argument,"  says  he,  *"'  remains  the 
same  :"  though  the  very  evidence  on  which  that  argument  was 
built,  had  failed,  and  he  was  compelled  to  make  the  degrad- 
ing confession ;  still  he  does  not  alter  his  report  of  the  state- 
ment in  six  subsequent  editions,  but  suffers  the  text  to  stand 
as  it  did  at  first,  qualified  only  by  his  explanatory,  and,  as  he 
vainly  hoped,  exculpatory  note.     We  are  almost  tempted  to 
ask,  did  Mr.  Wilson  think,  that  some  readers  never  looked  at 
notes  ;  or  did  he  calculate  upon  the  force  of  first  impressions, 
tha,t  he  thus  continued  to  leave  the  convenient,  though  de- 
tected error,   in  the  text  of  his   pamphlet  I     In  subsequent 
editions,  however,  there  appeared  a  new  text,  and  anew  note; 
the  former,  deprived  of  its  sting;  the  latter  preserving,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  quibbles  and  evasions  of  its  predecessor,  but 
affecting  to  treat  the  whole  matter  as  a  mere  inadvertence,  and 
an  immaterial  error-     But  even  this,  it  should  seem,  did  not 
suffice  to  repel  the  attacks  to  which  he  had  thus  laid  himself 
open,  or  to  remove  the  eflect  pioduced  by  the  exposure.     We 
have  therefore,  in  the  fifteenth  edition,  now  before  us,  what  is 
called  an  additional  Appendix,  which  has  at  least  the  merit  of 
being-  something  like  a  i>4ain,   unvarnished  narrative ;   and, 

though 
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though  tardy,  the  confession  will,  we  hope,  avail  somewbal 
with  his  readers  and  the  public,  as  a  symptom  of  repentance, 
and  an  inclination  to  return  to  that  plain  and  straight  road, 
which,  in  an  evil  hour  for  himself,  he  had  forsaken.  We 
should  have  been  more  inclined  to  give  Mr.  Wilson  credit  for 
thus  having  at  last  done  justice  to  the  truth,  had  he  not  pre- 
faced this  edition  with  an  advertisement,  in  which,  as  if  to 
make  a  set-ofl'  against  his  own  shame,  he  still  endeavours  to 
affix  the  charge  upon  the  Archdeacon,  which  all  his  garbling- 
and  note-writing-  had  failed  to  establish.  This  indeed  is  piti- 
ful: but  still  we  trust,  that,  upon  the  whole,  this  affair  will  not 
he  without  its  utility.  It  may  operate  as  a  caution  to  Mr> 
Wilson,  not  to  deal  hard  measure  to  his  brethren,  if  again  he 
should  be  engaged  in  controversy;  not  to  advise  them  so  dog^- 
matically  about  calmness,  and  dcHberation,  aud  correctness, 
since  he  now  finds  himself  liable  to  error,  haste,  and  inad- 
vertency. And,  above  all,  as  a  controversialist,  let  it  teach 
him,  never  to  push  his  proofs  or  his  arguments  too  far:  he 
who  endeavours  to  prove  too  much,  ends  in  proving  nothing ; 
and  he  who,  in  his  anxiet}  to  establish  a  case  against  his  anta- 
gonist, mistakes  the  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  terms 
on  which  his  whole  argument  is  to  be  foujided,  will  not  only 
lose  all  rfputation  as  a  disputant,  but  will  be  in  danger  of  for- 
feiting his  credit  as  an  evidence. 

We  have,  we  fear,  already  exhausted  the  patience  of  our 
readers  ;  and  yet,  as  we  are  about  to  take  leave  of  this  con- 
troversy, we  are  unwilling-  to  close  our  article  without  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  general  clraracter  of  the  several  publications 
which  it  has  reviewed.  Mr.  Wilson,  as  apparently  the  chosen 
advocate  of  the  Church  Missioi:ary  Society,  claims  our  first 
attention.  We  arc  by  no  means  desirous  of  withholding  from 
his  pamphlet  any  praise  which  it  may  justly  claim  ;  but  we  are 
fearful,  lest  what' we  concede  to  the  ability  of  the  polemic, 
may  seem  to  detract  somewhat  from  the  character  of  the  man. 
If  he  has  written  for  his  party  ;  if  his  object  has  been  to  throw 
a  veil  over  the  defects  of  their  cause ;  to  palliate  or  conceal 
the  irregularity  of  their  proceedings ;  to  weaken  the  force,  if 
he  could  not  divert  the  aim,  of  that  deadly  blow,  which  had 
been  levelled  at  their  projects;  if  he  h-as  toiled  to  strengthea 
the  deception  of  those  who  wished  to  be  deceived,  or  to  supply 
a  willing-,  hut  unfurnished  dispiitant,  with  a  shew  of  reasoning, 
in  defence  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  ;  his  fourteen 
thousand  pamphlets  have  not  perhaps  been  distributed  with- 
out effect.  But  if  he  had  a  higher  aim ;  if  he  really  wished  to 
convince  the  reflecting  and  informed;  if  he  hoped  to  prove  to 
thejc,  thsit  ki^Sttciety  had  been  unnecessarily,  unfairly,  or  un- 
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■wt^irahfaWy  attacked ;  and  to  unite  the  wise  with  the  unthink- 
ing, in  its  support,  he  has,  we  are  convinced,  laboured  in  vain. 
Such  readers  will  not  be  led  away  by  the  glitter  of  his  elo- 
quence, from  the  main  points  in  debate ;  before  they  decide 
against  the  voice  of  authority,  which  has  been  raised  on  this 
occasion,  they  will  require  plain  and  satisfactory  answers  to 
the  charges  which  have  been  brought  against  the  Society ; 
and  these  Mr.  Wilson  has  not  given.  The  answers  to  his 
pamphlet,  which  we  have  selected,  are  of  very  different 
character. 

The  author  of  the  "  Reply,"  is  a  controversialist  of  consi- 
derable talent ;  he  has  closely  followed  Mr.  Wilson  through 
the  mazes  in  which  he  has  chosen  to  wander,  and  has  detected 
his  sophistries,  and  exposed  the  artifices  of  his  party,  with  vi- 
gour and  acuteness.  Mr.  Plees,  without  entering  fully  or 
deeply  mto  the  question,  has  furnished  many  useful  observa- 
tions on  some  of  its  parts  ;  and  his  pamphlet  may  be  read  with 
advantage,  though  much  of  it  is  occupied  by  the  investigation 
of  collateral  points. 

Mr.  Carwithen  is  an  able,  and  a  powerful  writer ;  but  were 
he  less  sarcastic,  he  would  be  more  convincing.  Mr.  Wilson 
is  a  pigmy  in  his  hands;  but  he  is  too  fond  of  shewing  that 
he  has  a  giant's  strength :  he  has  yet  to  learn,  that  a  good 
cause  will  not  suffer  by  being  discussed  with  temperance ;  and 
that  a  triumph  is  never  so  glorious  as  when  it  is  celebrated 
with  moderation. 

Mr.  Whj,tehead  is  an  antagonist  of  a  very  different 
description ;  seldom  have  we  seen  a  question  of  temporary 
controversy  so  judiciously,  or  so  effectively  treated.  He 
writes  with  the  calmness  of  a  scholar,  and  the  urbanity  of  a 
gentleman :  he  has  patiently  followed  Mr.  Wilson  through  all 
his  doublings,  unravelled  all  his  subtleties,  refuted  all  his 
arguments,  and  driven  him  from  every  one  of  his  positions ; 
lie  has  urged  the  contest  without  violence,  and  claimed  the 
victory  without  arrogance.  His  pamphlet,  we  trust,  will  meet 
with  a  circulation  comjnensurate  with  its  merits. 


Art.  VI.  Zulma,  et  Trois  Noiwelles :  Precede  dun  Essai 
sur  les  Fictions.  Par  Madame  de  Stael  Holstein.  282  pp. 
Colburne.     1815. 

It  is  not  with  any  intention  of  entering  into  an  analysis  of 
the  tales  which  form  the  greater  part  of  the  volume  before 
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us,  thiit  we  lui\e.  piaced  it  at  the  head  of  this  avticle.     Sen" 
tem-e  has  been  pronounced  ag-ainst  them  ah'eady,   on.  such- 
just  and  i;atisibcforv  groraids,  that  we  ]iave  no  wisli  to  .;she^v 
cause  rtg-ajnsi  it;  nov,  indeed,  if  we  had,  could  w;e, rationally 
f'.xpccl  a  different  verdict  on  a  new  trial.     They  are  pervaded 
througliont  bv    a  poveity  of  thought,  a  coldness  of  style,  a 
paucity  of  incident,  and   a  tameness  and  sameness  of  cha- 
racter, which  is  at  once  fatiguing  to  the  patience,  and  disgust- 
ing to   the  feelings.     The  dull  tenor  of  tha  narrative  is  no 
where  cnlivenod  V)y  thai  eloquence  of  passion,  which  is  else- 
where Madame  de  Siaef  s  strongest  characteristic  ;  every  thing 
Iiere  is  "  ilat,  stale,   and  nnprofitahle  ;"  the  fervour  of  her 
imagination,  the  originality  of  her  genius,  and  the  masculine 
strengUi  of  her  underslanding  are  no  longer  apparent.  When- 
ever the  indulges  in  sentiment,  in  the  present  volume,  it  is 
sentiment  t>f  that  dangerous  and  seductive  kind,  which,  by 
opposing  our  passions  to  our  principles,  is  certain  to  generate 
tlie  most  enormous   evils.     Wuih,  therefore,  as  it  is,  in  the 
choicest  and  most  amiahle  terms  of  virtue,  abounding  as  it 
does,  almost  to  surfeiting,  in  rules  and  maxims  of  morality, 
we  conceive  its  tendency  to  be  more  detrimental  than  bene- 
ficial to  the  best  interests  of  human  nature  :  and  consequently, 
liie  tenderest  dutv  that  Ave  can  discharge  to  the, memory  of  its 
departed   authoress,  and   the  greatest   kindness  that  we  can 
confer  upon  her  surviving  friends,  is  to  leave  it,  with  all  its 
erroneous  doctrines,  in  undisturbed    enjoyment  of  that  obli- 
vion, to  whicli  its  demerits  have  already  consigned  it.     It  is 
on   account  of  the   Essay   upon   Fictions,  which  serves  as  a 
preface  to  the  Nouvellettes,  that  We  have  thought  this  publi- 
cati(ni  worthy  of  our  critical  recension  :  and  to  that  treatise  we 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  oiu-  readers,  because  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  one  to  peruse  it  without  deriving  amuseiuent 
iVom  the  ingenious  manner  in  which  the  utility  of  tictions  is 
defended,  or  v/ilhout  regretting  the  extinction  of  that,  talent, 
vYbicli  could  discriminate  Avith  such  metaphysical   precision 
between  lise  soiHces  of  the  dilFerent  kinds  of  pleasure,  whicli 
arise  froin  eaeii   of  the   different  classes,  into  which  fictions 
have  bct'u  divided.      The  merits  of  poetic   and  allegorical 
liction  are  so  universally  allowed,  and  the  arguments  produced 
against  them  admit  of  so   easy  a  refutation,  that  we  think  it 
uanecesf  ;:'.r3'  to  follow  our  authoress  through  her  disquisitions 
on   tliose  subjects;    but  as  public    opinion  is  by.iio  meahs 
«,'quaily  in  favour  of  aaother  not  less  numerous  class  of  ficti- 
tious ccmpo&itions,  we  allude  to  novels ;  it  is  our  intention  to 
devrjte  a  lew  pages  of  our  present  number  to  an  investigation 
of- tbc   pi  incipai  causes,  which   have  led  many  to  condenm 
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every  work  of  that  uature,  as  injurious  in  its  consequenceft, 
and  unworthy  the  attention  oi' any  rational  l^eini;. 

We  do  nwt  pretend  to  enter  into  such  a  dise'ii.ssion  with 
nnbiassed  feelmgs ,  on  the  contrary,  sve  are  -wanu  partizan^ 
'  of  that  degraded  and  persecuted  tribe  of  aulhovs,  >v)io  ar." 
known  by  the  name  of  noveilisls,  and  think  that  no  writer.^ 
have  contributed  more  than  they  have  to  the  araiisement  and 
instruction  oi'  society.  J^aboiiring  in  a  field,  uhich  has  bewi 
so  long-  the  common  property  of  every  <]  ah  bier  in  letters,  they 
are  making  it  produce,  day  after  d^y,  new  and  succulent 
plants,  ill  order  to  gratify  the  pampered  j)alate of  an  indolent 
public.  Labouring  too  with  a  success,  whicli  has  never  known 
a  moment's  diminution,  they  have,  on  that  account,  brought 
down  upon  their  heads  the  ruthless  vengeance  of  all  the  other 
practitioners  in  literature.  Theologians,  historians,  moralists, 
and  pliilosophers,  are  all  animated  with  the  same  spirit  of 
hostility ;  and,  however  they  difl'cr  upon  olhi-c  points,  are 
unanimous  in  conferring  the  most  olVensive  terms  u])on  these 
light-hearted  children  of  pleasure  and  imagination.  Not, 
however,  ccaitent  willi  dii-ecting  the  venom  of  their  malice 
against  the  coinposers,  ilwy  must  even  endeavour  to  iling  it 
upon  us,  who  are  merely  the  readers  of  such  publications. 
The  theologian  assures  us,  that  the  time  spent  in  these  idle 
pursuits  would  be  better  employed  in  meditating  <m  more  im- 
portant and  less  worldly  objects :  the  historian  informs  us, 
that,  in  withdraw^ing  our  ailention  from  the  incidents  of  real 
life  to  those,  which  never  did,  and  never  can  occur,  we  are 
weakening  the  mind,  and  misleading  the  judgment ;  Avhilst  the 
moralist  asserts,  that,  as  we  only  live  to  "read,  instead  of 
reading-  how  to  live,  we  are  perpetually  developing  tho.>e  pas- 
sions, of  v.hich  the  influence,  as  it  is  most  dangerous,  ought 
to  be  kept  under  the  severest  controul.  What  (tther'  charges 
maybe  denounced  against  us,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover: 
if  there  be  any,  in  all  probability  they  will  be  of  a  similar 
nature,  and  may  therefore,  for  the  present,  remain  unnoticed. 
Before  the  conclusion  of  this  article,  we  will  examine  the 
grounds  on  which  all  such  accusations  rest ;  because,  by  so 
doing,  we  shall  make  it  evident  to  all  our  readers,  that  tlie 
perusal  of  a  good  novel  is  neither  a  misapplication  of  time, 
nor  a  study  calculated  to  warp  the  understanding,  or  foster  an 
improper  portion  of  enthusiastic  feeling. 

Previously  to  taking  up  the  gauntlet  in  defV'Uce  of  noA%l- 
readers,  it  may  be  necessary  to  state  explicitly,  that  we  are 
not  desirous  of  recommending  to  any  person,  in  any  station 
of  life,  an  indiscriminate  perusal  of  every  novel  or  romance, 
which  emanates  from  the  Minerva  or  Apollo  press,  and  which 
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is  therefore  pre-doomed  to  occupy  a  place  on  the  shelves  of 
our  circulatin;^  libraries.  We  are  as  well  aware,  as  indivi- 
duals can  be,  that  nothing  exceeds  the  trash,  which  defiles 
the  pages  of  some  of  these  productions :  but  there  are  others, 
in  which  the  great  truths  of  morality  and  religion  are  advo- 
cated in  such  powerful  and  impressive  language,  as  would 
not  disgrace  the  austerest  philosopher.  Like  tlie  character, 
which  Martial  gave  to  his  own  epigrams,  some  are  good, 
some  bad,  and  the  majority  moderate.  From  a  collection  of 
this  nature,  where  the  different  particles  are  known  to  us, 
more  or  less,  through  the  medium  of  common  conversation,  a 
judicious  selection  may  be  easily  made :  and  the  reading  of 
such  works,  in  this  department  of  literature,  as  have  met  with 
general  approbation,  so  far  from  being  prejudicial  to  the 
mental  faculties,  is  actually  favourable  to  their  further  deve- 
lopement.  For  reflection,  as  Madame  de  Stael  has  well  ob- 
served, finds  much  more  to  discover  in  the  details  of  society, 
than  in  any  general  idea,  which  you  may  throw  out  regarding 
it:  and  nothing  is  so  well  calculated  to  excite  reflection, 
especially  in  the  minds  of  the  young,  as  the  fictitious  narra- 
tives, of  which  we  are  speaking.  For  to  them  such  works 
serve  as  living  pictures  of  manners  as  they  rise,  and  by  exhi- 
biting, in  strong  and  vivid  colours,  the  imbecilities  and  follies 
of  mankind,  impart  the  first  rudiments  of  that  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart,  which  is  so  necessary  to  ensure  our  happi- 
ness, and  which  is  so  difficult,  and  so  dangerous,  and  so 
tedious  to  acquire,  if  it  is  to  be  gleaned  from  the  great  book 
of  nature.  Thus  affording  what  is  said  to  be  the  result  of  age 
alone,  experience,  they  make  youth  acquainted  with  the  vices 
and  profligacies  of  the  world,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
withdraw  it  from  the  sphere  of  their  contamination.  Nor 
are  these  advantages  confined  only  to  the  younger  branches 
of  the  community  ;■  they  extend  also  to  the  more  advanced  in 
life  :  for  to  them  they  recall  (and  the  recollection,  whether  in 
the  noon  or  evening  of  existence,  is  and  ought  to  be 
pleasant,)  the  pursuits,  distresses,  and  enjoyments  of  their 
earlier  years  :  they  rekindle  in  their  bosoms  those  milder  and 
gentler  feelings  of  our  nature,  which  time  and  toil,  and  vexa- 
tion and  anguish,  are  perpetually  tending  to  extinguish  in  us 
all :  and  though  much  stress  may  not  be  placed  upon  the 
observation,  they  often  supply'those  useful  hints  for  the  con- 
duct of  individuals  in  society,  and  for  the  internal  regulation 
of  families,  which  are  not  likely  to  be  found  in  the  multi- 
farious volumes,  which  learned  divines  have  put  forth  for 
the  amendment  of  the  age,  nor  in  any  of  those  ingenious  dis- 
courses on  morality,  which  philosophers  have  indited  for  its 
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edification  from  the  combined  love  of  fame,  money,  and  man- 
kind- 
It  has  been  thought  proper  to  mark  out  thus  distinctly  the 
limits,  within  which  we  defend  novel-reading,  in  order  that 
vre  may  be  released  from  the  necessity  of  combating  those 
objections,  which  apply  only  to  such  works  of  this  descrip- 
tion, as  are  in  themselves  indecent  and  improper.  We  shall 
now  proceed,  after  making  this  limitation,  to  state  how  far, 
iind  under  what  circumstances,  we  advocate  the  cause  of 
novel-writers.  As  long  then  as  they  are  contented  ^ith 
merely  not  transgressing  the  boundaries  of  morality  and  de- 
cency, and  with  merely  shewing  an  external  compliance  with 
the  established  forms  and  institutions  of  society,  as  long  as 
they  think,  that  their  duty  is  fully  performed,  if  they  do  not 
throw  a  gorgeous  veil  over  the  deformities  of  vice,  and  do 
not  apply  their  talents  to  defend  an  erroneous  system  of  philo- 
sophy, so  long  they  are  only  entitled  to  the  faint  and  negative 
praise  of  doing  no  harm.  Before  they  aspire  to  a  higher 
meed,  they  must  zealously  inculcate  the  precepts  and  the 
practice  of  virtue:  and,  so  far  from  being  satisfied  with  stand- 
ing on  the  defensive,  when  morality  is  attacked,  they  must 
be  ever  ready  to  run  all  hazards  in  behalf  of  its  ordinances. 
No  sarcasm,  therefore,  however  poignant,  no  witticism,  how- 
ever brilliant,  must  tempt  them  to  admit  into  their  writings 
the  shadow  of  a  syllable,  derogatory  to  natural  or  revealed 
religion.  They  must  shew,  as  well  by  argument  as  by  ex- 
ample, that,  if  the  very  first  inroads  of  vice  be  not  strenu- 
ously resisted,  transgression  will  so  produce  transgression, 
that  the  difficulty  of  reformation  will  increase  with  each  suc- 
ceeding minute  :  and  that  the  momentary  gratification  of  any 
illegal  passion,  whether  it  be  revenge,  ambition,  avarice,  lust, 
or  any  other  improper  appetite  of  the  mind,  will  be  followed 
by  many  a  long  year  of  tribulation  and  anguish. 

Not  that  in  order  to  promote  this  laudable  purpose,  an 
author  should  pursue  the  plan,  which  is  adopted  by  Mrs. 
West,  Miss  Hannah  More,  or  their  imitators  ; — far  from  it. 
The  system  which  these  ladies  unfortunately  follow,  the  system 
.  of  dedicating  a  certain  number  of  pages  in  each  chapter  of 
their  work  to  a  dissertation  on  one  of  the  moral  virtues,  is  more 
calculated  than  any  other  to  counteract  the  effect  which  they 
are  so  desirous  of  producing.  A  novel  never  can  succeed,  iu 
which  the  fable  merely  serves  as  a  vehicle  for  tedious  disqui- 
sitions on  theoretical  ethics,  or  still  more  tedious  ebullitions  of 
mawkish  sentimentality.  These  essays,  considered  as  essays, 
may  be  very  good,  but  unfortunately  they  are  not  at  all  enter- 
tainijag :  and  novel-readers  insist  on  being  amused,  in  the 
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first  place,  und  uierely  subuiit  to  be  instructed  in  the  second: ' 
'i'luy  will  be  satisfied  \utli  publications  of  this  sort,  if  in  their 
perusiil  they  evperiencc  delight  without  reaping  benefit,   but 
not,   if  they  are  to  reap  benefit  without  experiencing  delight. 
The  moral  must  therefore  be  the  invisible potc^er,  which  directs 
the  e\ents  of  the  .-jtcry,  because,   if  it  heconies  the  actuating 
and  fisl.bie  \io\yei\  it  destroys  the  dramatic  efi'cct,  and  con- 
sequently,  the  illusion  of  the  fiction.     In  such  a  case,  as  the 
author  has  two  objects  in  view,  to  make  us  feel  a  moral  truth, 
viiul  to  charm  b}^  the  recital,  which  is  to  prove  it,  be  generally 
loses  one  of  them  in  the  necessity  vvhich  he  feels  of  obtaining 
the  other.     He  either  represents  the  abstract  idea  vaguely, 
in  order  to  preserve   the   proljah'ility   and  connection  of  his 
incidents,  or  he  sacrifices  truth  and  nature,  to  be  roathemati- 
caliy  precise  in  his  pluh>sophical  speculations.     In  either  case 
he  is   unfortunate  :    in   the  first,    he  cannot  amuse,   because 
every  sentiiuent  whi<  h  he  utters,  and  every  situation  which  he 
describes,  is  consideied  as  merelv  fii;urins-  towards  the  ethical 
result,  and  oi  little  importance  to  the  denouement  of  the  tale  : 
in  the  kilter,  he  cannot  instruct,  because  the  language  of  the 
passions  will  sometimes  glance  across  the  coldness  and  spoil 
tiie  wisdom  <>!'  metaphysical  exactness.     Each  chapter  is  thus 
a  kind  of  allegory,  in  which  the  events  can  never  be  looked 
upon  in  a]\y  otiier  light  than  so  many  ditferent  emblems  of 
the  little  pithy  adage,  which  is  to  be  placed  at  their  conclu- 
sion :  and  the  whole  narrative  creates  that  species  of  disgust 
and  disbeliei',   often  experienced  by  the  instructors  of  youth, 
who  fail  to  c<^fnvince  their  pupils,  berause  they  refer  every 
thing  that  happens  to  prove  the  maxim  which  they  may  be 
inculcating  at  the  time.     A  fiction  so  constituted,  to  borrow 
an  observation    of  Sladame   de   Stael,    will   "  like  allegory, 
always  march  between  two  rocks  :  if  its  end  be  marked  out 
too  clearly,  it  tires;  if  it  be  concealed,    it  is  forgotten;  and 
if  it  endeavours  to  divide  the  attention,  it  no  longer  excites 
interest." 

If  these  arguments  shall  not  ap{)ear  convincing  to  the 
novel-writer,  there  is  a  fact,  ^\hich  proves  more  than  a  thou- 
sand volumLVs,  how  satisfactory  they  are  to  the  novel-reader. 
This  method  of  foisting  moi'ality  on  his  attention,  very  soon 
becomes  evident  to  him^  however  negligent  a  peruser  he  may 
be  ;  a  certain  tact  informs  him,  vv^here  this  sermonizing  begins, 
and  he  will  very  s,oon  find  f)ut,  where  it  is  to  conclude;  it 
will,  therefore,  be  omitted,  as  regulai'ly  as  it  occurs,  and  what 
js  worse,  l.e  treated  with  contempt  and  derision,  as  an  un- 
seasonable interruption  of  the  story,  and  a  superfiuous  intro- 
duction  of  piety  and  virtue.     AVe  should  almost  be  ashamed 
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to  acknowledge  !:ov.  fi equen.tly  tliii  has  been  our  u\^i)  {>ni.elice, 
if  we  were  not  aware  Ihat  there  are  many  others  eiiualiy 
averse  to  siicji  works  ofsupererogation,  and  who,  like  ourselves, 
leave  these  reahns  of  prosing-  iniesplored,  and  procetjd 
onwards  to  the  first  passage  wiiere  the  niurativc  is  resumed. 
"Not  that  either  they,  or  we,  think  that  the  morality  of  a 
pubjication  is  of  trifling-  import,  but  that  it  i^:  too  much  to 
have  a  long  strain  of  piiilQaophical  observations,  \vhieh  ir;}-e 
afterwards  to  be  reduced  into  one  terse  'dnd  emphatic  sea- 
tence,  tbj'iist  into  ow  notice  npon  every  transa'  tion  and 
occnrreiice  in  life.  We  knov/  tiiat  such  things  do  not  occur 
in  the  world-r-that  they  are  not  natural — and  they  therefore 
occasion  either  our  anger  or  our  contempt.  Sfcpc  jocnni, 
scepe  blhtn  movent. 

Besides,  too  often  the  moral  eject,  a  xevy  different  tinng 
from  fne  moral  of  a  work,  is  overlooked  by  the  author  :  on 
account  of  this  consideration,  Richardson,  the  -amiable 
Richardson,  affords  a  very  strong-  instance  of  the  po.sition  we 
are  advancing.  The  virtuous  personages  of  tliis  d.rama  mora- 
lize so  regularly,  so  gloomily,  so  tediously,  and  so  pedantically, 
that  they  are  not  half  so  attractive  as  his  vicious  otses,  who 
thus  enoaoe  on  their  side  those  affections  of  the  mind,  wliich 
should  belong  to  virtuous  characters,  and  to  virtuous  charac- 
ters alone.  This,  beyond  a  doubt,  vras  not  his  intention; 
but  there  is  not  a  single  individu-al,  who  has  perused  his  works, 
that,  dges  not  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  prefo:-"  a  Lovelace  to 
a  Graudison,  though,  perhaps,  he  m  ill  not  openly  acknowledge 
such  a  predilection.  The  novels  of  \  oitaire,  Itoussea!},  and 
Marmontel,  shew  also  very  strongly  tiiat  there  is  not  a  more 
sure  and  certain  way  of  spreading  inlidelity  and  immorality, 
than  through  novels  {iiled  with  moral  sj)ecuIatioiui :  und  yet 
l/ietr  moral  speculations  were,  perhaps,  all  ih  tiiein.;elv'cs 
correct,  though  the  tendency-  of  the  actions  fomided  upon 
them  was  quite  the  reverse.  To  every  rule  of  right  they 
found  exceptions  :  and  on  these  they  fixed  the  public  atten- 
tion, by  adorning-  them  with  all  the  spleiidid  dec'orations  of 
eloquence,  so  that  the  rule  was  despised  or  forgotten,  and 
the  exception  triumphantly  established  in  its  stead.  They 
put  extreme  cases,  as  Miss  Edgeworth  has  well  observed,  in, 
which  yiriue  became  vice,  and  vice  virtue :  they  exhibited 
criminal  passions  in  constant  connection  with  the  most  ex- 
alted and  most  amiable  virtues ;  and  making  use  of,  the  best 
jeelings  of  human  imture  for  the  worst  purposes,  they  en- 
gaged pity  and  admiration  perpetually  on  the  side  of  guilt- 
It  was  thus,  whilst  they  were  talking  eternally  of  philosophy 
and  pbilanthropv,  terms,  which  thev  onlv  borro-wed  to  pfr.-plcx 
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the  ignorant  and  seduce  the  imaginative,  that  they  produced 
a  catastrophe  so  tremendous,  as  not  merely  to  involve  them- 
selves and  their  deluded  followers  in  ruin,  but  to  convulse  the 
whole  world  to  its  innermost  centre.  It  was  not  by  attacking 
openly  the  strong  fortifications  of  reason  and  religion,  but  by 
sapping  and  undermining  them  in  this  insidious  manner,  that 
the  doctrines,  which  they  advocated,  obtained  their  extensive 
circulation.  Unfortunately  too  for  suffering  humanity,  they 
•weie  all  gifted  with  the  highest  literary  talents  and  accom- 
plishments ;  there  was  no  species  of  writing  which  they  did 
not  attempt,  and  none,  which  they  attempted,  that  they  did 
not  adorn  :  equally  versed  in  all  the  refinements  of  metaphy- 
sical subtilty,  and  all  the  meretricious  eloquence  of  sentiment 
and.  passion,  they  moved  in  those  rugged  regions  of  science, 
which  are  placed  far  above  the  ken  of  ordinary  mortals,  with 
the  same  grace  and  facility  as  they  did  in  the  pleasing  fields .. 
of  imagination,  when  in  pursuit  of  the  fleeting  colours  ot 
transient  emotion.  Thus  enabled  to  oppose  intellect  to  prin- 
ciple, they  employed  every  artifice  which  intellect  could  afford 
them,  to  carry  into  execution  -their  nefarious  projects.  Know- 
ing that  the  first  point  of  art  is  to  conceal  art,  and  that  insi- 
nuations ond  si^rmises  are  much  more  difficult  to  encounter 
than  assertions  and  arguments,  they  never  brought  forward 
in  express  dissertations  their  abominable  sophisms,  which,  so 
produced,  would  have  been  easy  to  combat,  and  not  difficult 
to  overcome.  They  endeavoured  to  convince  mankind,  by  a 
sort  of  exemplification  of  their  system,  that,  by  acting  on 
certain  principles,  wh?ch,  though  erroneous,  were  tricked  out 
in  all  the  livery  of  virtue,  their  objects  would  be  acquired 
with  greater  ease,  and  retained  with  less  difficulty  than  under 
the  present  institutions  of  society  ;  and  that,  if  resolution 
could  once  be  mustered  to  break  from  the  trammels  in  which 
custom  had  enchained  them,  they  would  possess  a  more  perfect 
happiness,  and  a  more  unbroken  series  of  eujojments  than 
had  ever  yet  befallen  the  human  species.  The  consequence 
■was,  that  their  respect  and  reverence  for  all  established  regu- 
lations gradually  diminished,  till  at  last  nothing  remained,  but 
the  desire  of  overturning  them.  If  we  were  called  upon  to 
point  out  one  story  more  than  another  in  which  the  most 
sacred  ordinances  are  thus  dangerously,  and,  as  it  were, 
covertly  attacked,  we  should  instance  the  story  of  Lubin  and 
Annette  in  Marmonters  iwwora/ Tales,  which,  by  some  sad 
misnomer  are  more  generally  known  by  the  title  of  Marmon- 
tel's  moral  Tales.  In  reading  this  story,  which  is  but  a  short 
one,  not  a  word  is  said  professedly  against  marriage  \  on  the 
contrary,  the  highest  commendations  are  passed  upon  it ;  and 
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yet,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  the  conclusion  of  tlie  tale 
shews  distinctly,  that  its  whole  object  is  to  decry  that  most 
sacred  and  necessary  institution.  Still,  we  must  conliess,  that 
from  the  beginning-  of  the  narrative  to  its  close,  the  thoughts, 
the  expressions,  the  descriptions,  are  ail  limpid  purity. 
There  is  not  a  single  sentence  in  it,  which,  when  taken  un- 
connectedly,  can  be  convicted  of  immorality,  nay,  so  con- 
sidered, every  sentence  is  undoubtedly  of  excellent  tendency  : 
it  is  the  manner,  in  which  the  whole  are  blended  together, 
that  excites  our  disgust,  and  deman^ds^ur  reprehension.  It 
is  not  any  deduction,  which  the  writer  himself  makes,  which 
is  productive  of  danger  ;  it  is  the  deduction,  which  is  unmade, 
which  is  left  to  be  made  by  the  reader's  understanding,  which, 
like  the  dew  of  the  poison  tree,  is  secretly,  and  silently,  and 
unobservedly,  instilled  into  his  heart,  "and  into  his  brain^  that 
is  so  highly  detrimental  in  its  future  consequences.  An  error 
insinuated  in  this  manner  into  the  recesses  of  the  mind,  is 
infinitely  more  difficult  to  eradicate,  than  an  error  which  owes 
its  birth  to  either  ignorance,  or  fraud,  or  violent  prejudice. 
Ignorance  may  be  enlightened  ;  fraud  may  be  detected  ;  pre- 
judice may  be  removed  :  but  an  impression,  thus  created, 
will  be  found  reason-proof,  because  it  will  appear  to  every 
individual  as  an  important  truth  which  he  has  himself  dis- 
covered, and  not  as  a  specious  falsehood  "  invented  by  the 
enemy."  He  v/ill  thus  make  a  point  of  honour  not  to  be 
disabused,  and  will  rather  fall  into  a  hundred  fresh  mistakes 
than  confess  this  one. 

From  these  observations,  some  people  may  imagine  that  we 
take  away  from  the  writers  of  fiction  all  power  of  being-  useful 
as  moral  instructors.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  fact ;  we 
only  wish  to  regulate  the  use  of  it.  Against  the  greater  vices, 
it  is  useless  to  declaim  from  either  the  pulpit  or  the  press,  be- 
cause no  man  commits  them  ignorantly,  or  is  unacquainted 
with  their  consequences :  but  against  those  smaller  vices, 
which  make  up  the  profligacies  of  an  individual,  and  the  cor- 
ruption of  a  people,  the  novellist  may  direct  his  attacks  with  the 
fairest  prospects  of  ultimate  success.  But  it  will  not  be  by 
magnifying  petty  delinquences  into  enormities,  or  by  making 
appeals  in  express  dissertations  to  a  man's  conscience  against 
practices  which  are  sanctioned  by  all  around  him,  that  such 
prospects  will  be  fulfilled,  and  such  purposes  accomplished. 
An  attempt  of  such  a  nature  would  be  considered  as  ascetic 
cant  and  hypocrisy,  or  else,  as  we  have  before  stated,  a  stupid 
preachment  proceeding  from  despicable  ignorance  of  the 
world.  The  true  method  is  so  to  interweave  the  moral  witli  the 
story,  that  any  endeavour  to  separate  them,  would  tear  to  pieces 
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the  contexture  of  the  v.  liole,  and  if  not  entirely  desti-oy,  very 
muoh  depreciate  the  value  of  the  parts.  No  portion  of  the 
ntirrative  which  is  necessary  to  the  one  must  be  unnecessary 
to  the  other :  if  the  moral  ever  is  seen,  it  must  come,  like  a  fly- 
ino-  clond,  to  throw  a  shadow  over  the  current,  not,  hkea  miry 
infusion,  to  sully  its  clearness.  Pursuing  this  system,  you  will 
have  a  chance  of  being  heard  with  attention  :  and  when  that 
pohit  is  once  gained,  yon  have  only  to  mix  up  your  reasons  and 
\our  ridicule  in  just  proportions,  to  makeAour  instances  rapid 
and  amusinjj,  and  to  concentrate  your  proois  into  striking-  and 
interesting  groupes,  in  order  to  produce  the  most  salutary  ef- 
fect upon  all  those  who  are  worth  reforming.  It  is  by  having 
fully  executed  this  plan,  that  we  look  upon  Miss  Edgewortii 
as  having-  done  more  good  in  her  age  and  generation,  than  all 
the  superannuated  gov*ernors  and  governesses,  who  have  ever 
written  to  improve  hnd  amend  it.  She  attacks  with  ridicule, 
and  not  v, ith  reprobation,  and  with  all  the  amenity  of  lioiace 
makes  yon  smiie  at  your  faults,  before  she  imposes  on  you  the 
task  of  corr  i-ting  them.  Yv  itliout  selecting  any  particular 
maxim  under  the  name  of  a  mora!,  she  perpetually  keeps  the 
reader's  feelings  excited  in  behalf  of  virtue,  by  painting  it  in 
every  situation  lovely,  commanding,  and  triiimpliant.  A  writer, 
who  thus  blends  amusement  with  instruction,  is  entitled  to  the 
very  highest  applause  and  admiration  ;  whilst  no  less  severe 
and  unbounded  reprehension  ought  to  be  av.arded  to  those 
literatuli  and  philo.sophisrs,  who  apply  the  talents  which  God 
has  granted  tliera,  and  which  education  has  improved,  to  the 
propagation  of  doctrines,  execrable  when  merely  considered  as 
opinions,  and  doubly  execrable  vvhen  reduced  to  practice,  as 
they  operate  m.ost  prejudicially  in  ordinary  life  both  to  indivi- 
duals and  to  conmiunities.  Thanks  be  to  Providence,  the 
race  cf  such  beings  seems  at  present  extinct:  they  never  were 
the  natural  growth  of  our  soil,  and  are  now  discarded  as  an  un- 
natuial  and  monstrous  progeny  by  every  other  country.  If 
however  there  be  any  miscreants,  so  depraved  as  to  take  plea- 
sure either  in  the  reading  or  writing  of  such  infamous  compo- 
sitions, we  envy  them  not  their  grovelling  and  unholy  delights, 
we  consign  them  to  their  own  guilty  imaginings,  and  leave  them 
to  enjoy  in  tranquillity,  if  enjoy  they  can,  their  own  detested 
and  detestable  Pandaemon-ium. 

Let  us  now  examine  some  of  the  principal  objections,  which 
are  urged  against  novel  reading,  a  pursuit,  which  when  followed 
in  a  pv'^per  ^:<  -'  :-ational  manner,  has  never  been  attended 
with  the  sligiitei:  consequence  of  evil.  Mud'  ha?  been  said  in 
all  ages  regarding  the  danger,  v/hich  results  from  giving  the 
reins  t«>  the  imagination  ;  and  to  the  impotent  malice  of  me- 
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cliocrity,  and  the  morose  temper  of  ascetic  pbilosopLy,  no^suh- 
ject  has  formed  a  more  fhiitfui  topic  oi"  verbose  declanii^.lion. 
We  shall  not  stop  either  to  collect  or  to  relate  everv  arfju- 
ment,  which  has  been  adduced  by  this  misdirected  ingenuity. 
Such  a  task,  though  easy  to  execute,  would  not  be  of  the 
slightest  utility,  when  accomplished,  because  not  all  t'le  powers 
oi"  reasoning',  adorned  by  all  the  pomp  of  words,  will  ever  per- 
suade one  part  ol' mankind  to  reliounce  the  delight,  which  they 
receive  from  compositions  that  represent  fictitious  adventures, 
or  the  other  to  sacrifice  the  distinction,  which  is  acquired,  or 
the  pleasure,  which  is  derived  from  happily  reducing  into  form 
and  cousistance  those  volant  images  of  love  and  beauty,  which 
hover  around  them  in  some  favoured  moments.  To  all  the  in- 
vectives of  all  the  cynics  in  the  world,  both  parties  will  turn  a 
deaf  and  inattentive  ear — the  first  will  be  glad  to  escape  fi'om 
the  dull  uniformity  of  life,  and  the  cold  uniiseling-  tameness  of 
real  character,  into  those  regions  of  fancy,  where  they  can  luxu- 
riate in  ever-varying-  combinations,  and  can  gratify  the  high 
aspirings  of  the  mind  by  tlie  contemplation  of  ideal  virtues 
and  ideal  perfections:  whilst  the  latter,  rejoicing  in  the  plea- 
sure which  they  create,  and  proud  of  the  influence,  which  they 
are  establishing  over  the  tastes  and  interests  of  mankind,  will 
continue  to  spend  the  redundance  of  their  genius  in  giving  life 
and  substance  to  thought,  as  long  as  they  find  in  the  sympathy 
and  curiosity  of  the  public  that  success,  which  is  the  constant 
otyect  of  their  hopes  and  endeavours,  and  v/hicb,  when  ac- 
quired, repays  them  for  all  the  toil  and  trouble  which  they  ex- 
perience in  their  attempts  to  obtain  it.  For  this  reason  we 
shall  only  combat  those  objections,  which  betir  the  stamit  of 
plausibility,  and  which,  on  account  of  their  general  circulation, 
deserve  greater  notice  than  we  can  bestow"  on  the  mass  of  their 
fellows. 

There  is  one  sect  of  Christians,  for  whose  doctrines  collec- 
tively we  profess  some  little  respect,  which  totally  prohibits  the 
perusal  of  works  of  this  description,  partly  on  account  of  their 
fictitious  nature,  and  partly  and  chiefly  on  account  of  their  ge- 
neral immorality.  These  are  the  Quakers,  who,  according  to 
Mr.  Clarkson's  portraiture  of  their  creed  ?k\\(\  discipline,  con- 
demn ALL  novels,  as  calculated  to  produce  an  improper  ex- 
citement of  mind,  and  to  alienate  the  attention  from  objects  of 
serious  importance.  These  are  good  reasons  against  the  read- 
ing of  immoral  novels,  and  against  making  them  our  sole  or  our 
principal  study,  but  not  against  limiting  and  selecting  those, 
which  we  allow  to  be  read.  "  But  even  those,"  say  our  ad- 
versaries, "  attract  us  from  spiritual  to  temporal  iaffairs,  and 
cause  us  to  ^hink  mere  of  the  pleasures  of  the  present,  tlwn  the 
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enjoyments  of  a  future  existence."  Are  we  then  to  be  called 
upon  perpetually  for  religious  thoughts  and  religious  conversa- 
tions I  Are  we  to  be  expected  to  ride,  to  walk,  to  row,  to 
wrestle,  and  to  dine  out  religiously  ?  Does  every  thing,  which 
tends  merely  to  exhilaration,  contain  within  itself  a  taint  of 
criminality  i  And  is  man  put  into  this  world  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  mortify  himself  into  a  proper  condition  for  the 
next?  On  a  point  like  the  present,  we  might  appeal,  from  the 
judgment  of  the  over-righteous  Pharisees,  to  those  who  think 
that  the  Creator  did  not  form  man  to  be  the  slave  of  an  au- 
stere and  overbearing  religion,  but  to  follow  its  precepts,  as  h& 
would  the  advice  of  an  affectionate  monitor.  We  might  claim 
to  be  permitted  to  choose  individuals  entertaining  such  senti- 
ments for  our  judges  :  and  from  their  sentence  we  feel  con- 
vinced that  we  should  have  no  reason  to  shrink.  But  we 
wave  this  privilege,  because  we  do  not  see  in  what  manner 
the  argument  applies  more  against  this  than  against  any  other 
innocent  amusement.  For  in  pursuing  it,  what  positive  rule, 
either  of  divine  or  human  institution,  are  we  transgressing  {  If 
we  are  imbibing  doctrines  inimical  to  the  constitution  of  so- 
ciety, or  if  we  are  propagating  principles  injurious  to  the  in- 
terests of  morality,  then  condemn  this  occupation ;  but,  if  we 
are  doing  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  if  we  are  engaged,  as 
in  the  limited  case  upon  which  we  are  now  arguing,  in  what  is 
in  itself  perfectly  virtuous,  why  are  we  to  place  that  under  in- 
terdict, which  is  adapted  so  admirably  to  charm  away  the  ap- 
proach of  melancholy,  to  alleviate  the  calamities  incident  to 
mortality,  and  to  deceive,  what  some  find  the  heaviest  of  all 
burdens,  the  burden  of  existence  ?  Surely  they  do  not  mean  to 
assert,  and  yet  their  language  seems  to  warrant  the  conclusion, 
that  a  gloomy  wayward  and  dissatisfied  keeper,  that  tears  and 
sighs,  and  groans  and  complaints  are  the  proper  offerings  for 
man  to  make  to  that  Deity,  who  has  covered  the  earth  with 
gay  colours,  and  scented  it  with  rich  perfumes,  and  who  has 
shewn,  by  scattering  over  his  creation  a  thousand  joys,  which 
are  totally  unnecessary  to  our  mere  subsistence,  that  he  has 
given  us  something  better  than  a  bare  existence  even  in  this 
sublunary  abode  of  trial  and  misery.  If  they  do  intend  to  ad- 
vocate such  dogmas,  and  if  it  be,  not  the  abuse,  but  the  inter- 
spersion,  of  pleasure  in  the  concerns  of  life,  however  guided  by 
good  sense  or  moderation,  which  they  attack,  they  are  not  ad- 
hering to  the  true  principles  of  religion,  but  are  actuated  by 
some  hidden  motives  unworthy  of  that  beneficent  Being,  whose 
service  they  appear  so  desirous  to  promote.  We  say  so  boldly, 
and  upon  mature  deliberation,  because  it  is  only  a  false  spirit 
,  of  religion,  which  would  diminish  the  number  of  human  gratifi- 
cations, 
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cations,  and  would  substitute  in  their  place  fasts  and  penances 
and  mortifications.  It  was  this  false  spirit,  which,  in  the  first 
ages  of  Christianity,  led  many  to  commit  such  acts  of  self-denial 
as  border  on  insanity,  which  prompted  Simon  Stylites  to  think 
that  he  was  doing  God  a  grateful  service,  in  standing  night  and 
day  upon  a  pillar  in  the  wilderness,  and  which  inspired  thou- 
sands of  infatuated  enthusiasts  to  seclude  themselves  in  dark- 
Some  caves  and  gloomy  solitudes,  from  that  society  which  man 
is  boin  to  enliven  by  his  talents,  and  benefit  by  his  exertions. 
It  was  this  false  spirit,  which  in  a  period  nearer  to  our  own 
times  induced  the  Puritans  to  condemn  all  poetry,  save  that  of 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins,  as  contrary  to  morality ;  to  interdict 
all  harmony,  save  the  harmony  of  their  nose-grunted  psalmody, 
as  a  profane  elevation  of  the  voice ;  to  prohibit  all  dancing,  save 
to  the  scriptural  instruments  of  sackbut  and  timbrel,  as  an  un- 
necessary exercise  of  the  limbs,  indecent  in  its  gesture,  and 
improper  in  its  tendency ;  and  to  deem  all  garments,  save 
those  requisite  to  the  covering  of  nature,  as  an  idle  adornment 
of  the  person,  and  a  badge  of  servitude  to  the  powers  of  dark- 
ness. It  is  this  self-same  false  spirit,  disguised  indeed  under  a 
different  name,  but  still  retaining  all  its  wonted  severity,  which 
sees  infidelity  at  present  triumphing  in  the  productions  of  the 
theatre,  and  immorality  repluming  her  crest  in  those  publica- 
tions of  the  press,  which  this  article  attempts  to  defend  and 
vindicate. 

It  has  been  said,  that  novels  give  a  false  idea  of  man  and  of 
manners.  This  is  as  true  with  regard  to  ill-written  and  ill- 
conducted  novels,  as  a  similar  charge  is  with  regard  to  those 
miserable  daubs,  which  degrade  nature,  by  misrepresenting  it : 
and  proves  as  strongly,  that  we  ought  never  to  look  at  a  fine 
painting,  because  there  are  some  wretched  sketches,  as  that  we 
ought  never  to  read  a  well-drawn  representation  of  human  cha- 
racter, because  on  the  one  hand  there  are  some  tame  and  feeble, 
and  on  the  other  some  glowing  and  overdone  delineations  of 
it.  But  even  supposing  this  objection  to  hold  good  in  its  ut- 
most latitude,  what  is  the  result?  A  delusion,  so  long  as  it 
wears  the  mask  of  the  truth,  may  be  dangerous,  but  can  never 
be  productive  of  harm  when  that  mask  is  withdrawn,  when  the 
furtive  plumage  is  stripped  off,  and  the  delusion  is  at  once 
known,  avowed  and  hackneyed.  Besides,  the  dramatic  effect, 
which  it  is  requisite  to  add  to  the  pictures  which  we  copy  from 
life,  so  far  from  rendei'ing  them  unnatural,  only  makes  them 
strike  with  redoubled  effect  and  energy,  by  recalling  with 
greater  ease  to  the  mind  the  events,  which  they  are  intended 
to  resemble.  You  may  retort,  that  the  modesty  of  truth  is 
notwithstanding  violated :  violated  however  as  it  is,  we  would 
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•giadi}  give  in  exchange  fur  one  novel  of  antiquity,  if  antiquity 
dwell  in  sucli  publications,  all  the  prosings  and  mystitications 
of  Plato,  Ariitotle,  Zeno  and  "company,  upon  tlie  monads, 
duads,  and  triads  of  their  respective  systems.  For  one  such 
woik  v/ouid  let  us  more  into  the  domestic  eccncmy,  and  ini- 
tiate us  more  deeply  in  the  tire-side  habits  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  ard  Romans,  than  all  the  grave  histories,  which  have 
come  down  to  us  of  their  actions,  and  all  the  ponderous  tomes 
of  learned  and  !ai)oriouis  amiolations,  which  the  Wasses,  the 
Kusters,  the  Spardieims,  and  the  Schv/eighaussers  of  classical 
literature  have  compiled  to  explain  them. 

It  v.'as  our  intention,  on  commencing  the  present  re- 
marks, to  have  concluded  them  with  a  short  review  of  the  most 
distinguished  writers  in  this  province  of  the  republic  of  letters: 
but  the  great  length,  at  which  v.'e  have  already  trespassed  on 
the  patience  of  our  readers,  compels  us  however  reluctantly,  to 
defer  such  a  discussion  to  a  more  favourable  opportunity.  AVheu 
that  event  occurs,  we  will  gladiy  resume  the  subject  of  our  pre- 
sent labours;  anu  will  point  out  the  various  genera, into  which 
novels  are  divided,  according  as  they  depend  upon  the  nature 
of  the  events  which  they  record,  or  the  form  and  method  of 
narration  in  which  those  events  are  recorded.  We  shall  then 
be  led  to  contrast  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each 
particular  system  as  considered  by  itself,  and  as  compared  with 
others;  and  from  such  a  comparison,  be  able  to  exhibit  in  the 
clearest  light  the  beauties,  into  which  thev  have  at  some  times 
seduced,  and  the  faults,  into  which  they  have  at  others 
betra\ed,  genius  and  talent  of  the  most  exalted  order.  For  the 
present  we  shall  take  leave  of  our  readers,  by  recalling  to  their 
observation,  what  all  of  them  will  have  previously  observed,  but 
what  few  of  them  will  have  taken  the  trouble  to  account  for,  the 
superior  ability  which  women  display  over  men  in  every  qua- 
lification which  is  requisite  in  works  of  this  description.  In 
the  representation  of  these  fine  and  iugitive  impressions,  which 
constitute  the  soul  ai:!d  essence  of  sentiment,  the  fair  sex  are 
universally  allowed  to  shine  WMth  unrivalled  lustre.  They  de- 
lineate them  more  sensibly,  because  they  feel  them  more  forci- 
bly ;  and  ponrtray  them  more  gracefully,  because  they  discern 
tl.em  more  distinctly,  than  we  do.  This  phaenomenon  arises 
not  more  from  the  difference  of  their  education  in  childhood, 
than  of  the  nature  of  their  occupations  in  more  advanced  exist- 
ence. From  his  very  cradle,  man  is  taught  to  scorn  those 
refined  sensibilities,  which  woman  instinctively  fosters  with  the 
warmest  atiection.  He  is  told,  that  they  are  inconsistent  with 
that  Roman  dignity  of  character,  which  he  is  recommended  to 
emulate  ;  he  perceives,  that  they  are  little  suited  to  those  tu- 
multuous 
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inultuoiis  scenes  in  which  lie  is  to  luingie  as  a  busy  actor ;  -dini 
he   discards  them,   as   dehisive  weaknesses,    not  less    to  be 
shunned  than  dreaded.     Woman,   on  the  contrary,  naturally 
disposed,  by  her  conscious  inferiority  of  personal  strength,  to 
imbibe  them  with  eagerness,  cherishes  them  with  redoubled 
energy,  as  soon  as  she  discovers  ti.em  to  be  the  sources  of  all 
tliose  gehtie  einotiona,    -which  cast   over  ail   her  vvoids   and 
actions  a  n:agic  speij  too  mighty  to  be  resisted,  and   which 
render  !;er  at  once  the  pride,  the  crnament,  asid  the  presiding 
genius  oi' society.  Ini>iaa,  if  this  re(iueuj.ent  oiieeliii-  ,vere  not 
estiiiguished  by  the  ibrce  of  education,  it  never  cou.d  survive 
amid  the  increasing  intercourse  witii  the  world,  which  is  forced 
upon  him  with  increasing  years,  but  would  inevitably  decay 
and  perish  under  the  pressure  of  the  toils,  vexations,  and  vicis- 
situdes of  Ibrtune,   wtiich  he  is  uiiiortunately.  heir  to :  in  the 
other  sex,  should  it  never  have  previously  existed,  it  is  certain 
to  be  elicited  during  that  dangerous  period  of  their  lives,  which 
intervenes  between  chiidhood  and  puberty,  when  released  I'rom 
their  grammars  and  their  samplers,  escaped  irom  the  frowns,  and 
threats,  and  petty  vengeances  of  their  governesses,  no  longer 
children,  and  not  yet  quite  women,  they  labour  under  a  redund- 
ance of  new  born  hop'^s  and  ideas,  which  keep  in  perpetual  play 
the  powers  of  the  imagination.     Once  elicited,  it  receives  im- 
mediate support  and  nourishment  from  the  influence,  which 
love  almost  simultaneously  begins  to  exercise  in  their  bosoms. 
This  passion,  which  Ibrms  but  an  episode  in  the  history  of  man, 
composes  the  main  story  in  that  ot  w^oman,  and  by  forming  one 
of  the  constant  objects  of  her  solicitude,  heightens  and  letines 
hs:  sensi  jiiities  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  most  languid  frame 
of  mind  would  be  preferable  to  the.i  intensity,  and,  in  many 
cases,  woi'ld  be  considered  as  a  welcome  refuge  from  it.   Tiie 
pleasing  cure^,  wliich  fiock  around  her  on  becoming  a  wife  and 
a  mothei',  instead  of  diminishing,  increase  and  augment  them: 
they  may  indeed  be  changed  in  the  points  to  wliich  they  are 
directed,  and  limited  in  tlie  objects  on  wi,:cli  they  are  be- 
stowed: but  all  that  \ou  eifect,  by  narrowing  the  channel,   is 
to  make  the  tide  flow  in  the  space,   over  which  it  does  flow, 
with  a  richer,  a  deeper,  and  a  stronger  current.  To  sensibility, 
sentiment  is  nearly  allied;  they  are  children  of  the  same  house, 
and  cannot  well  exist  apart  from  each  other.  The  original  ele- 
ments, of  which  woman  is  composed,  render  her  the  creature 
of  sensibility ;  and  sensibility  soon  transforms  her  into  the  slave 
of  sentiment,  whilst  that  slavery,  by  giving  to  her  thoughts  that 
constant  employment,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  same- 
ness and  quietude,  and  frivolous  inanity  of  her  usual  occupa- 
tions, appears  of  so  seductive  a  nature^  that  its  trammels  are 
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preferred  to  the  most  absolute  and  unconditional  freedom. 
"  AofXsysiv  dcli^xKxau''''  She  gives  herself  up  to  it  without  de- 
liberation and  without  reserve  ;  she  makes  it  the  subject  of  her 
daily  thoughts  and  of  her  nightly  dreams  ;  and  indulges  in  it, 
not  according  to  her  usual  system,  by  fits  and  starts,  but  with 
such  a  regular  and  continued  ardour,  that  her  perception  of  it 
gradually  ripens  into  instinct,  and  her  habitual  felicity  in  ex- 
pressing it  seems  the  effect  of  inspiration.  Whatever  be  the 
occasion  on  which  she  introduces  it,  she  is  always  original  and 
creative,  imitating  no  one,  and  herself  inimitable.  Indeed  so 
indisputable  is  female  merit  in  this  department  of  literature, 
that  even  the  countrymen  of  Rousseau  are  apt  to  recommend 
their  fair  writers  as  the  best  models  of  the  sentimental  style  ; 
and  the  most  determined  raisogamist  must  confess,  that  beauty 
is  never  so  beautiful  "  nunquam  tarn  lubricus  aspici,"  as-  when 
she  comes  before  us  arrayed  with  the  decorations  of  sentiment. 
For  then,  without  any  metaphor,  grace  does  indeed  sit  upon 
her  lips,  and  eloquence  issue  from  her  tongue :  then  indeed  do 
the  effusions  of  her  simple  and  ingenuous  nature  steal  over  our 
ravished  senses,  like  "  the  first  breathings  of  morning  in  the 
universe's  sweetest  climate,  carrying  along  v/ith  them  the  fresh- 
ness o^"  untainted  air,  the  mild  moisture  of  the  dew,  and  the 
resistless  charm  of  a  thousand  odours  and  perfumes." 

Nor  is  it  merely  in  what  is  called  the  sentimental  style  that 
the  ascendancy  of  female  talent  is  displayed  :  it  is  seen  also  in 
the  representation  of  the  more  deep  and  grave,  and  tragic  pas- 
sions of  our  common  nature.  This  has  been  denied  by  some 
writers,  who,  though  willing  to  allow  the  superior  acuteness, 
with  which  woman  discerns,  and  the  superior  fidelity,  with 
which  she  depicts,  the  ever-varying  shades  of  transient  emo- 
tions, are  by  no  means  inclined  to  concede  to  her  similar  praise 
for  tiie  delineation  of  those  feelings,  which  are  more  perma- 
nent in  their  duration,  and  more  important  in  their  results. 
They  assert,  first  of  all,  that,  as  she  is  not  accustomed  to 
watch  the  movements  of  the  mind,  when  agitated  by  the  vex- 
ing disquietudes  of  business,  or  ploughed  into  frightful  inequa- 
lities by  the  tempests  of  pulalic  life,  she  can  know  but  little  of 
its  stern  and  violent  and  rugged  aftections  ;  and,  then  add,  that, 
as  she  has  not  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  object  to  be 
copied  it  is  morally  impossible,  that  she  should  produce  a  cor- 
rect resemblance  of  it.  Grant  the  major  of  the  syllogism,  and 
the  minor  is  undeniable — to  use  the  language  of  the  schools, 
"  cadit  quaestio  ;"  but  prove  the  premises  to  be  devoid  of  all 
foundation,  and  the  reasoning  built  upon  them  is  so  weak  and 
erroneous,  as  to  need  no  refutation.  We  shall  pursue  this  lat- 
ter course,  and  shall  shew  the  fact  to  be  directly  the  reverse  of 
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what  is  here  stated.  Instead  of  being  unaccustomed  to  witness 
the  tumultuous  passions  of  the  soul  in  action,  woman  sees  them 
more  frequently  in  a  state  of  excitement  than  man  does  him- 
self;  and  from  tiils  circumstance,  understands  more  distinctly 
tlieir  different  causes,  gradations,  and  symptoms.  Indeed  man, 
in  the  presence  of  man,  from  various  motives,   sometimes  of 
shame,  sometimes  of  terror,  sometimes  of  dignity,  and  some- 
times of  a  combination  of  them  all,  checks  the  impetuosity  and 
restrains  the  agitation  of  his  feelings,  even  vv'hen  they  convulse 
him  most  powerfully ;  to  society,  he  exhibits  their  movements, 
not  in  natural,  but  artificial  colours  ;  and  it  is  only  when  he  has 
retired  within  the  circle  of  his  own  family,    that  he  indulges 
without  control  tiieir  genuine  impulses,  and  displays  them  with- 
out disguise.     It  is  there,  that  he  unveils  his  most  secret  senti- 
ments, and  unbosoms  his  most  hidden  determinations:  and  it 
is  there,  that  woman,  with  curiosity  ail  av/ake,  and  sensibility 
all  alive,  is  called  in  to  aid,  direct,  and  participate  them.  When 
under  the  influence  and  dominion  of  these  powerful  masters, 
man  is  too  proud  an   animal  to  disclose  their  real  workings 
to  his  fellow  men,  and  too  much  interested  in  them  to  be  able 
to  investigate  their  characteristics  himself.     Woman,  and  wo- 
man alone,  views  them  naked  and  unmasked  ;  and,  upon  the 
same  principle  that  a  looker-on  sees  more  of  the  game  than  the 
gamester  himself,  obtains  a  clearer  insight  into  their  peculiari- 
ties, than  those  individuals  can,  who  are  personally  actuated 
by  them.     It  is  therefore  untrue,  that  the  teuor  of  her  occupa- 
tions and  her  duties  renders  her  only  acquainted  with  human 
nature  in  a  calm,  or  at  most  with  human  nature  ruffled  into  mere 
gentle  undulation ;  neither  is  it  more  correct,  that  she  is  led 
only  to  study  the  jight  restlessness  of  the  minuter  passions,  and 
the   minor   particularities    of  ordinary    character.     No — she 
takes  a  wider  range,  and  extending  her  observation  to  the 
most   exalted,  the   most  complicated  and    the    most   heroic 
sensations,  enibodies  them  into  shape  and  substance  with  the 
utmost  truth,  accuracy,  and  exactness.     This  is  a  fact,  which, 
whether  our  method  of  accounting  for  it  be  satisfactory  or  not, 
cannot    be   disputed:   and   those,  who  assert   that  the  most 
powerful  delineations,  of  perseverance  amidst  difi"  culty,  resig- 
nation amid  distress,  hope  amiid  despair,  and  uncorsquered  re- 
solution and  fortitude  in  torment  and  anguish,  have  emanated 
from  the  pen  of  women,  have  only  tp  refer  to  the  O'Dohnell  of 
Lady  Morgan,  the  Agrippina  of  Miss  Hamilton,  the  Thaddeus 
of  Miss  Porter,  and  the  Corinira  of  Madame  de  Stael,  to  pro- 
duce irrefragable  conviction  of  tie  stability  of  their  position. 
There  is  also  another  kind  of  merit  in  works  of  fiction, 
which  female  writers  have  altaivied  in  a  much  higher  degree 
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than  those  of  the  male  creation:  and  the  cause,  to  which  thii 
also  is  owing,  lies  in  the  nature  of  their  domestic  employments. 
We  allude  to  their  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  fire-side 
habits  of  life,  and  their  exquisite  discrimination  of  those 
smaller  peculiarities  of  character,  which  throw  so  much  light 
and  shade  over  the  surface  of  ordinary  society.  We  shall  not 
endeavour  to  account  for  this  circumstance,  by  stating,  that,  as 
they  are  themselves  the  most  sensitive  thermometers  of  the 
slightest  change  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  world,  it  is 
not  at  all  wonderful,  that  they  dive  into  the  very  elements  from 
which  such  change  originates  ;  nor  shall  we  adopt  the  axiom  of 
Diderot,  that  they  are  reading  in  the  great  book  of  mankind, 
■whilst  we  are  reading  in  books  of  ethics  and  philosophy.  Such 
remarks  are  merely  speculative,  and  made  for  no  other  purpose, 
than  to  shine  as  pithy  and  epigrammatic  sentences;  and  such 
speculations  may  be  neglected  without  loss,  when  the  stronger 
testimony  of  positive  experience  can  be  appealed  to.  The 
true  reason,  why  woman  traces  with  more  truth  and  nature, 
and  less  exaggeration  and  mannerism,  the  lineaments  of  living 
characters,  arises  from  that  class  of  her  domestic  engagements, 
which  concerns  the  care  of  children.  There  can  be  no  question, 
that  either  as  mothers,  or  elder  sisters,  the  female  sex  are  infi- 
nitely more  conversant  with  children  than  we  are:  and  the  ef- 
fects naturally  produced  on  their  minds  by  this  sort  of  society 
(for  surely  it  may  be  honoured  with  the  appellation),  are  just 
such  as  are  required  to  generate  the  qualifications  which  we 
are  now  discussing.  For,  as  an  elegant  author  has  truly  re- 
marked, in  touching  incidentally  on  this  topic, 

"  What  habits  of  quick  and  intelligent  observation  must  be 
formed  by  the  employment  of  watching  over  interestin;^  helpless- 
ness, and  construing  ill- explained  wants  I  How  must  the  perpetual 
contemplation  of  unsophisticated  nature  reflect  back  on  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  observer  a  kind  of  simplicity  and  ingenuousness  !  What 
an  insight  into  the  native  constitution  of  the  human  mind  must  it 
give  to  inspect  it  in  the  very  act  of  concoction  !  It  is,  as  if  a  chemist 
should  examine  young  diamonds  in  their  native  dew.  Not  that 
mothers  will  be  apt  to  indulge  in  delusive  dreams  of  the  perfection  of 
human  nature.  They  see  too  much  of  the  waywardness  of  infants 
to  imagine  them  perfect.  They  neither  find  them  nor  think  them 
angels,  though  they  often  call  them  so." 

All  this  must  in  some  degree  contribute  to  form  that  species 
of  merit  in  female  authors  which  we  have  here  thought  proper 
to  point  out. 

It  is  only  fair,  before  we  conclude  to  state,  that,  there  is  one 
class  of  novels,  in  which  our  sex,  beyond  all  dispute,  bears  away 
the  palm  from  its  female  competitors  :  but,  when  we  say  that  it 
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is  in  that  coarse  delineation  of  men  and  manners,  in  which 
Fielding  and  Smollett  so  lavishly  indulged,   no  one  will  regret 
that  they  have  neither  songht  nor  obtained  so  guilty  a  pre-emi- 
nence.    The  vicious  excesses,  which  must  not  only  be  wit- 
nessed, but  shared,  in  order  to  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
such  characters  as  Tom  Jones  or  Roderic  Random  ;  the  so- 
cietv,  which  must  be  frequented,  in  order  to  become  familiar 
with  the  low-lived  blackguardism  of  a  Strap  or  a  Partridge  ; 
and  the  total  eradication  of  every  moc'est  and  decent  idea, 
which  must  be  accomplished,  before  we  can  describe  in  their 
naked  colours  the  adventures  of  a  brothel  or  a  prison-house,  are 
all  circumstances  so  discordant  to  the  constitution  of  the  fe- 
male mind,  as  to  form  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  its  success 
in  this  department  of  fiction.     We  are  glad  that  they  are  so  ; 
because,  if  they  were  not,  we  should  have  the  sex  deprived  of 
that  vestal  purity,  which  constitutes  its  chief  ornament,  and 
which  gives  us  a  foretaste  upon  earth  of  celestial  enjoyment. 
Woman  has  so  many  attractions  already,  that  she  need  not  seek 
to  obtain  more  at  the  expence  of  decency  :   she  has  so  many 
realms  of  the  imagination  yet  unexplored  and  yet  uncontami- 
nated,  in  which  she  can  expatiate  M'ith  ease  and  innocence;  that 
she  has  no  occasion  to  enter  those  which  are  polluted  and  cor- 
rupt; and  she  has  gained  such  honourable  renown  in  every  other 
province  of  literature;  that  she  has  not  the  slightest  reason 
to  mourn,  that  it  is  denied  her  in  this  alone.     Since  then  cus- 
tom, and  modesty,  and  honour,  and  religion,  each  and  all,  im- 
periously forbid  her  to  engage  in  a  contest  for  such  distinction^ 
let  her  retire  from  the  field  without  discontent  or  murmuring  ; 
or  rather  let  her  exult  with  joy  and  thankfulness,  that  she  is 
debarred  from  entering  into  that  arena,  in  Vr'hich  to  win  the 
hio  best  prize  of  victory  is  scarcely  glory,  and  where  to  meet  with 
only  the  second,  is  disgrace  indeed. 


Art.  VII.  Women  i  or.  Pour  et  Contre,  a  Tale.  By  the 
Author  of  "  Bertram,''  ^c.  3  vols.  12mo.  Constable  and 
Co.  Edinburgh.     1818. 

Charles  de  Courcy,  the  orphan  heir  to  a  respectable 
property  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  entered  the  university  of 
Dublin  when  he  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  in  No- 
vember, 1813.  Particular  as  this  date  may  seem,  our  Irish 
correspondent  assures  us  that  alter  a  very  diligent  search  he 
can  discover  no  such  entry  on  the  college  boards ;  be  this  as  it 
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may,  we  will  not  quarrel  about  trifles  in  limine.  In  paosing" 
through  the  town  of  Lucan,  the  coach  which  conveyed  him  to 
Dublin  broke  down,  about  four  o'clock  "  of  (on)  a  November 
evening,  and  he  determined  to  walk  the  remainder  of  the 
way.  On  his  approach  to  Barrack-street,  some  three  hours 
later,  he  was  startled  by  a  female  cry  from  a  carriage,  which 
thundered  by  him.  Of  course  he  pursued  it,  for  a  man  can- 
not have  a  better  reason  for  running-  after  a  coach  than  to  see 
■who  is  in  it :  in  due  process  of  novel-writing  adventure  he 
finds  a  wretched  hovel,  inhabited  by  an  old  beldame,  with 
**  lean  and  nervous  arms,"  and  eyes  *'  whose  light  seemed  the 
posthumous  offspring  of  deceased  humanity."  In  spite  of  this 
agreeable  person's  opposition,  he  succeeded  in  rescuing  from 
her  power  a  young  lady  with  "  slender  milky  arms,"  and  eyes 
of  "  heaven's  own  blue,  in  which  every  feeling  of  the  pure 
heart  was  written,"  and  restores  her  to  "  an  elderly  man  of  no 
very  prepossessing  appearance,"  wlio  calls  her  his  niece. 

This  same  young  lady  he  afterwards  meets  again  by  acci- 
dent, (for  her  relations  most  uncivilly  never  asked  him  to 
dinner,)  at  Eetliesda  Chapel,  to  which  spurious  place  of  wor- 
ship he  is  decoyed  by  his  evangelical  friend  Montgomery,  and 
he  then  becomes  familiarized  in  the  Wentworth  family.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  AYentvvorth  belong  to  the  race  of  modern  Calvinists, 
and  they  had  long  ago  destined  the  hand  of  Eva,  their  niece, 
to  Macowen,  one  of  those  anomalous  domestic  teachers  who 
now-a-days  supply  the  abolished  office  of  confessor. 

"  There  is,  among  the  evang-elical  people,  an  establishment 
something  like  the  Court  of  Wards,  abolished  under  James  the 
First ;  a  determination  to  dispose  of  wealtliy  unmarried  females 
to  distinguished  professors  or  preachers,  who  are  not  equally  fa- 
voured by  fortune,  and  the  families  of  the  former  conceive  them- 
selves not  only  honoured  but  benefited  by  the  exchange.  Thus 
the  evangelical  system  is  rapidly  assuming  the  aspect  of  the  papal, 
.  and,  by  the  union  of  intellectual  influence  with  actual  wealth,  bids 
fair  to  rival  it  in  pov^er  as  well  as  in  pretensions."     Vol.  I.  P.  62, 

What  kind  of  people  De  Courcy  meets  at  tliis  house,  onr 
readers  will  easily  perceive  from  an  account  of  his  first  visit. 

*'  The  dinner  went  on ;  the  men  and  women,  seated  alternately, 
spoke  of  their  popular  preachers,  and  of  popular  works  of  evan- 
gelical divinity,  and  of  eloquent  speeches  made  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Bible  Society,  and  of  the  diffusion  of  the  gospel  throughout 
Ireland  ;  and  they  uttered  sundry  strictures  on  the  parochial  clergy 
who  opposed  the  circulation  of  evangelical  tracts,  with  many  a 
by-blow  at  the  contrast  between  the  Calvinistic  articles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  Arminian  creed  of  her  modern  sons. 

*'  Such 
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"  Such  was  the  conversation  ;  and  when  the  women  retired,  it 
was  not  a  whit  more  enlarged.  One  man  talked  incessantly  of 
the  '  election  of  grace,'  his  mind  literally  seemed  not  to  have 
room  for  another  idea;  every  sentence,  if  it  did  not  begin,  ended 
with  the  same  phrase,  and  every  subject  only  furnished  matter  for 
its  introduction.  Dr.  Thorpe's  last  sermon  at  the  Bethesda  was 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  high  and  merited  panegyric."    Vol.1.   P.  63. 

"  Close  to  De  Courcy  were  two  very  young  men,  who  were 
comparing  the  respective  progress  they  had  made  in  the  conversion 
of  some  of  their  relations.  They  spoke  on  this  subject  with  a  fami- 
liarity that  certainly  made  De  Courcy  start. 

"  '  My  aunt  is  almost  entirely  converted,'  said  one.  *  She 
never  goes  to  church  now,  though  she  never  missed  early  prayers 
at  St.  Thomas's  for  forty  years  before.  Now,'  with  a  strange 
tone  of  triumph,  '  now,  is  your  sister  converted  as  much  as 
that  ?' 

"  *  Yes- — yes — she  is,'  answered  the  other,  eagerly;  'for  she 
burned  her  week's  preparation  yesterday,  and  my  mother's  too 
along  with  it  *.'  "    Vol.  I,  P.  66. 

We  need  not  say  that  he  falls  in  love  with  Eva.  Montgo- 
mery is  in  love  with  her  too ;  but  as  De  Courcy  goes  into  a 
fever,  and  in  a  lit  of  dehrium,  betrays  his  secret  first,  Mont- 
gomery gives  her  up,  and  Charles,  after  some  difficulty  about 
his  unconversion  is  accepted  in  due  form.  De  Courcy  had 
3000/.  a-year,  and  though,  to  use  their  phrase,  "  he  was 
of  the  world,"  he  was  a  proselyte  whom  it  was  of  importance 
to  gain. 

*'  Though  these  people  decry  worldly  power  and  influence  in 
their  operation  to  facilitate  the  diffusion  of  tiie  gospel,  and  repeat 
often,  that  '  not  many  wise,  not  many  mighty.'  &c.  &c.  yet  still 
they  grasp  at  the  aid  and  authority  that  m  orldly  influence  can  give, 
and  when  they  have  obtained  it,  they  triumphantly  quote  from 
Isaiah,  '  That  kings  shall  be  their  nursing  tathers,  and  queens  their 
nursing  mothers,'  "     Vol.  I.  P.  116. 

All  this  fair  prospect,  however,  is  overset,  by  his  iutroduo 
tion  to  Signora  Dalmatiani,  otherwise  Zaira,  an  opera  singer, 
whom  we  shall  spare  ourselves  the  trouble  of  describing,  by 
referring  our  readers  to  (a  book  we  take  it  for  granted  they 
have  all  read)  Corinna,  suffice  it  to  say  that  she  is  m  must  vio- 
lent contrast  to  the  unfortunate  Eva,  and  formed  in  every  thing 
pour  briUer,  and  that  this  opposition  is  executed  with  no 
small  power  either  of  conception  or  language,  in  a  short  time 
he  falls  in  love  with  this  lady  also;  a  thunder-storm,  during 
which  Eva  is  very  much  terriiied,  brings  him  back  for  awhile 
to  his  prior  engagement,  but  the  "  great  fire  at  the  druggist's 


*  This  is  ajkct, 
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storehouse,  in  Castle-street,"  where  Zaira's  presence  of  mind 
is  displayed  very  remarkably,  confirms  his  second  inclination, 
and  makes  him  a  decided  rat.  At  this  fire,  as  well  as  during- 
another  thunder-storm,  the  old  woman  of  the  hovel,  who  is  no 
more  than  a  Brummagem  Meg  Merrilies,  seemed  to  haunt 
him,  screeching-  wildly,  uttering-  incoherent  curses,  and  half 
methodized  execrations,  and  "  twirling"  herself  rapidly  round 
and  round,  a  motion  which,  like  the  Dervises  of  the  East, 
she  repeats  whenever  she  is  produced  upon  the  stage.  Eva 
dreams  a  honible  dream  in  an  after-dinner  nap  ;  Charles, 
"  precisely  at  the  same  hour,"  (and  as  Mr.  Maturin  very  justly 
observes,  this  is  a  singular  circumstance,)  sees  her  living 
ghost,  or,  as  the  Scotch  call  it,  her  wraith,  falls  into  another 
fever ;  and  in  the  end  sets  off  for  the  Continent,  with  his  new 
mistress. 

In  the  third  volume  Mr.  Asgill,  de  Courcy's  guardian,  is 
very  angry  when  he  hears  that  his  ward  is  about  to  marry  an 
actress,  and  expostulates  with  him  in  a  long  letter,  which, 
from  a  mixture  of  the  "sublime  and  the  ridiculous"  in  one 
part  of  it,  we  take  to  have  been  written  between  jest  and 
earnest.  "  Let  not,"  he  exclaims,  •*  the  country  that  can 
boast  a  Grattan,  a  Curran,  a  Moore,  an  Edgeworih,  a  Lady 
Morgan,  a  Philips,  a  Shiel"  &c.  &c. 

This  epistle,  however,  produces  the  desired  effect ;  and 
Zaira  is  jilted  in  her  turn.  Then  comes  all  the  drum  and 
trumpet  jumble  of  a  fifth  act  catastrophe,  in  which,  by  means 
we  will  not  attempt  to  explain,  Eva  proves  to  be  Zaira's 
daughter,  (born  in  wedlock.)  Zaira  herself  discovers  that  she 
is  the  daughter  of  the  old  mad  woman,  (not  born  in  wedlock.) 
Eva,  her  grandmother,  and  de  Courcy  all  die,  and  Zaira  is 
still  alive  in  Ireland. 

We  like  Mr.  Maturin  much  better  as  a  prose  writer  than 
as  a  dramatic  poet ;  that  is,  as  a  dramatic  poet  we  do  not  like 
him  at  all.  Notwithstanding  its  absurdity,  his  Montorio  hur- 
ried us  on  so  rapidly,  by  force  of  imagination,  that  we  had  not 
time  to  criticise  its  manifold  defects  with  as  much  dry  sobriety 
as  we  could  have  wished.  In  the  present  volumes  he  has 
attempted  scenes  of  common  life,  and  occasionally  with  no  slight 
success  ;  the  evangelical  family,  and  Zaira's  palace  of  Circe,  are 
admirably  pourtrayed  ;  and  Cardonneau,  a  French  atheistical 
philosopher,  is  a  masterly  sketch  :  but  the  obvious  bent  of  Mr. 
Maturin's  genius  is  what  we  must  rather  call  the  M;aiatural 
than  the  supernaima].  And  if  he  will  write  for  the  stage  and 
the  circulating  library,  he  should  confine  himself  to  panto- 
mimicj  melo-drame,  and  raw-head  and  bloody-bones  romance. 
He  is  perpetually  overstretching  himself  ibr  something  beyond 

his 
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his  grasp,   and  falling  into  bombast  by  an  abuse  of  common 
..language ;  like  a  iatman  striding  away  on  stilts,  with  his  clothes 
made  too  tight  for  him.  His  offences  against  sound  grammar  an4 
good  taste  are  of  liequent  recurrence.    "  Patriarclis,  prophets, 
saints,  and  martyrs,  and  Him,  &c.  they  were  all,"  &:c.  (Vol. 
III.  p.  143.)     Zaira  visiting  a  convent,  is  described  as  '*  hold- 
ing herself  down  to  the  picture  of  the  moral  cancer  of  evil, 
eating  into  the  core  of  life,  and  melting  the  fair  face  of  things 
into  a  featiu-eless  and  festering  mass  of  corruption,"  (Vol.  III. 
p.  231)     On  the  day  of  judgment  "  millions,  an  infinity  of 
millions^  stand  bright  and  shivering  before  him,  (our  Saviour) 
as  the  blaze  of  his  descending  glory  gleams  on  their  huddled 
shadows,"  (Vol.  III.  p.  275.)    The  streets  of  Dublin  are  said 
to  be  ''  almost  putrid"  with  "mendicity-,  misery,  and  vice," 
(Vol.  III.  p.  290.)     And  when  Montgomery  asks  the  dying 
de  Courcy  very  kindly,  whether  he  will  go  to  bed,  the  latter 
most  uncivilly  replies  by  asking  his  friend  whether  he  will 
"  come  to  hell;"  an  instance  of  the  bathos  by  no  means  origi- 
nal, for  we  have  heard  it  every  day  for  the  last  fortnight  from 
Hunt's  Liberty  Boys  in  Covent  Garden.     Of  the  object  of 
this  tale  we  can  form  no  conjecture.     Eva,  who  is  all  inno- 
cence, dies  broken  hearted  ;    Zaira,   who  cannot  be  blamed, 
lives  in  the  same  manner ;  and  de  Courcy  makes  both  these 
ladies  and  himself  miserable,  by  the  possession  of  every  qua- 
lity which,  in  the  common  course  of  things,  would  have  secured 
the  happiness  of  all.     But  we  always  look  for  the  moral  of  a 
novel,  as  of  a  fable  of  iEsop,  in  the  last  paragraph  ;  and  here 
it  is  if  our  readers  can  understand  it. 

«*  When  great  talents  are  combined  with  calamity,  their  uuioa 
forms  the  lenth  wave  of  human  sufFering— grief  becomes  inexhaust- 
ible from  the  unhappy  fertility  of  genius,  and  the  serpents  that 
devour  us,  are  generated  out  of  our  own  vitals,"    VoL  ill.  p.  408^ 

One  more  extract  and  we  have  done.  We  give  it  with  the 
greater  pleasure,  because  the  painting  is,  at  least,  from  life. 
it  is  in  a  letter  from  Zaira  to  a  friend. 

^'  You  do  not  exactly  understand  the  phrase  evangelical :  you 
can  explain  it  to  yourself  by  the  puritans  of  Cromwell's  time,  with 
whose  history  you  are  well  acquainted  *  *  *.''     V©1.  II.  p.  139. 

*'  What  a  life  would  those  people  have  us  lead  ?  Their  society 
is  compressed  into  their  own  cast ;  they  have  no  other  standard  for 
excellence,  moral  or  intellectual,  but  conformity  to  their  creed  ! 

"  All  the  virtues,  talents,  and  graces,  on  earth,  if  it  were  possible 
to  combine  them  in  one  form,  (as  I  have  seen  them  combined,) 
would  appear  to  them  only  as  a  brilliant  victim,  arrayed  for  sacri 
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fice  on  the  altar  of  Satan!— When  they  mix  in  society,  they  mix 
only  witli  a  view  of  liearing  their  sentiments  echoed  by  those  who 
join  in  them,  or  opposed  by  those  who  differ  from  thein.  Their 
only  alternative  is  monotonous  assent,  or  clamorous  hostility.  I'liey 
have  but  two  notes  in  their  scale,  one  of  them  is  unison,  the  other 
discord — no  harmony! 

•  "  As  to  literature,  it  is  unfair  to  speak  of  them  with  reference  to 
it :  since  the  Restoration,  the  puritanic  party  have  become  literary 
in  their  own  defence.  They  have  borrowed  jewels  of  silver,  and 
jewels  of  gold,  of  the  Egyptians,  and  spoiled  them,  and,  like  the 
children  of  Israel,  they  have  quite  forgotten  tlie  obligation.  It 
would  be  almost  an  awful  question  to  ask,  (it  would  be  certainly  a 
question  of  deep  national  interest,)  What  would  have  been  the 
result,  had  these  people  the  issues  of  intellectual  life  and  death  in 
their  hands  ?  Is  there  one  of  them  that  would  have  esciped  ?  History 
would  appear  to  them  a  record  of  the  crimes  oi  unenlightened  men — 
Poetry,  that  langua^c,^e  of  the  gods,  as  the  wantonness  of  a  depraved 
imagination — Science,  as  the  presumptuous  effort  of  overweening 
pride.  All  knowledge,  all  intellectual  cultivation,  they  would  have 
reckoned  as  worse  than  nothing,  and  vanity."     Vol.  II.  p.  144'. 

"  What  would  these  people  make  of  the  world  .'  'I  heir  history 
would  be  the  experience  of  converts  and  preachers  ;  in  other 
words,  the  vaccillation  of  the  human  mind  between  infidelity  and 
madness.  Their  poetry  would  be  the  obituary  tears  of  an  Evange- 
lical Magazine;  and  their  science — they  would — they  could  have 
no  science,  beyond  the  use  of  the  plumb-line  that  enabled  them  to 
measure  the  v/ails  of  their  gloomy  conventicles,  or  the  clock  that 
summoned  them  to  their  devotions,  and  '  told  legible  their  mid- 
night of  despair.'  As  for  the  arts — those  persons  may  look  on 
them  as  lawful  means  for  extorting  subsistence  from  the  ungodly ; 
but  how  w^ould  the  arts  fare,  if  the  world  consi?ted  of  persons  like 
them?  Would  not  Guido's  Aurora,  and  Kapliael's  Oartoons,  and 
Rembrandt's  Descent  from  the  Cross,  be  all  mortgaged  tliis  mo- 
ment, for  the  vile  v.-ooden-cut  of  an  evangelical  preacher,  with  his 
lank  hair  and  Iscariot  visage  f  Would  not  sculpture,  if  she  pleaded 
for  her  life  with  Laocoon  in  one  hand,  and  Niobe  in  the  other,  be 
rejected  for  some  spruce  monument  over  the  reliques  of  Dr.  Coke, 
or  Dr.  Huntingdon?  Literature;  science;  the  arts; — all  that 
agitates  or  embellishes  life, — all  that  makes  human  existence 
superior  to  that  of  the  beasts  that  perish,  would  be  lost,  con- 
founded, trampled  on.  The  world — the  world,  is  called  on  to 
oppose  those  men,  to  shew  the  desolating  danger  of  their  prin- 
ciples."    Vol.  II.  p.  146. 

This  last  extract,  is  un  peu  fort  but  it  may  pass  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  our  author's  talents  ibr  satire. 
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Art.  VIII.     Religio  C/wistiani^  a  Churchnaris  Answer  to 
"  Reliyio  Clerici."     8vo.    321p|).    :2s.    Haichard.    1818. 

VVE  notice  this  doggrel,  more  for  the  sake  of  the  little  poem 
to  which  it  professes  to  be  an  answer,  than  for  any  claim  it 
possesses  in  itself.  The  part},  in  whose  behalf  it  is  written,  is 
as  little  likely  to  assist  the  belles  lettres  by  the  appointment 
of  such  a  laureate,  as  to  benefit  the  cause  of  true  religion  by 
foisting-  the  unclean  into  the  Establishment,  the  extracts  shali 
ispeak  lor  themselves. 

"  For  call  not  her  Pieligion,  who  withholds 

The  sacred  lamp  tj-om  thy  bewildered  eye — 

Lest  thou  shouldst  see  her  blemishes,  nor  her 

Who,  while  she  puts  the  Bible  in  thine  hand. 

Claps  on  thy  nose  her  party  spectacles 

To  make  thee  read  her  own  opinions  there, 

Religion  is  not  fettered  to  the  creed 

Of  Churchman,  Catholic,  or  Puritan 

For  she  has  met  v/ith  friends  as  well  as  foes 

In  each  of  them.     Her  friends  are  those  who  love  her 

For  nought  but  for  herself:  her  foes  are  they 

Who  love  her  for  i^^fmselves.     O  Clericus, 

If  I  were  station 'd  at  thy  sacred  post, 

I'd  place  not  my  Religion  in  "  a  glebe," 

Nor  in  a  gun,  nor  e'en  in — "  how  is  Madam?" 

"  The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire."  "^ 
True :  if  he  does  not  labour^or  his  hire. 
But  hirelings,  v.'hether  on  a  Bishop's  bench 
They  nod  for  thousands,  or  in  pidpit  tubs 
Live  like  Diogenes,  and  sneer  like  hira 
^t  what  they  cannot  get,  are  hirelings  still. 
And  of  two  hirelings  judge  ye  which  is  best. 
The  fat  or  lean, — the  stalled  ox,  or  he 
Who  routs,  like  Dapper,  every  ditch  for  thistles."     P.  3, 

"  I  greet  thee,  Clericus!  thou  barkest ^r^ri/^ 
Till  thou  hast  told  thy  name.     But,  when  thou  tell'st  it, 
Perchance  thy  "  cow"  may  quit  her  scanty  "  glebe'* 
And  fatten  with  her  master  in  a  stall, 
"  Shame  to  our  days,"  which  make  an  enmity 
To  Christianity  s  sincerest  friends 
A  ladder  to  promotion  !   Call  them  "  hulloiv," 
And  you  are  soimd.     Misjudge  their  purest  motives, 
And  that  will  prove  the  pureness  of  your  own. 
Would  you  be  orthodox  ? — Then  clear  your  throat. 
The  benches  are  arrang  d  :  the  "  club"  is  met: 
"  A  plot!  a  plot!"— go,  raise  the  hue  and  cry! 
There  is  a  plot,— a  plot  to  spread  the  Bible. 

And 
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And  there  are  ot/ier  plots,  which,  like  the  Popish, 
Spread  underneath  the  *'  session's  hall  or  tavern," 
Where  "  gentle  pity"  for  a  dying  world 
Is  forming  plans  of  life,  the  close-stow'd  faggot- 
Pitch  and  gunpowder  o?  ungentle  Malice."     P.  iO. 

in  the  conclusion,  the  writer  most  appropriately  eompfires 
himself  to  a  cock  nightingale ;  he  need  not  have  contradicted 
Virgil  to  prove  that  he  may  be  a  better  natural  historian  than 
he  has  shewn  himself  to  be  a  poet. 

"  'Tis  thus  the  Music  of  their  Faithfulness 
Speaks  from  the  grave  of  England's  choicest  Shepherds, 
And,  while  it  speaks,  methinks  the  groves  of  Zion, 
Which  listen  to  the  silent  melody, 

'  Grow  vernal  once  again.     Oh!  could  I  sit 

Upon  some  secret  spray  beneath  their  shade, 
Sequestered  like  the  lonely  nightingale, 
Whose  voice  we  overhear  at  eventide. 
But  see  not  him  from  whom  the  sound  proceeds. 

^  When  seen,  he  pleases  less.     Perchance  his  plume 

Is  unadorn'd :  but,  while  his  voice  remains. 
He  to  the  Spring  shall  warble  Gratitude."     P.  22. 


Art.  IX.  ^^11  Ilidory  of  Muhamviedanism:  comprising  the 
JJj'e  and  Character  of  the  Arabian  Prophet,  and  succinct 
Accounts  of  the  Empiresfounded  by  the  Mtihamniedan  Arms. 
An  Liqidry  into  the  Theology,  Morality,  Lazes,  Literature, 
and  Usages,  of  the  Mussel/nans;  and  a  Piew  of  the  present 
Extent  and  lii/iuence  of  the  Muhammedan  Religion.  By 
Charles  Mills.  The  Second  Edition,  revised  and  augmented' 
8vo.     484-pp.     12s.     Black  and  Co.      181S. 

1  HE  virtuous  dignity  of  the  desire  for  literary  honours  may 
sometimes  be  offered  in  mitigation  of  punishment,  though  it  can 
never  be  urged  as  a  justification  of  irreverent  baste  to  the  temple 
of  fame.  Jf  the  author  of  the  History  of  Muliannnedanisni  had 
not  been  precipitate  in  his  endeavour  to  appear  in  the  ranks  of 
literary  men,  if  his  eagerness  for  praise  bad  been  balanced  by  his 
dread  of  censure,  his  njodesty  and  forbearance  would  have  been 
commendable.  But  under  the  conviction  that  his  attempt  was 
an  adventurous  confidence,  and  that  his  book  was  crude  and  ini- 
pt^rfect,  we  pronounced  reprehension.  To  display  excellences, 
however,  is  a  more  grate.*"ul  part  of  a  critic's  duty  than  to  expose 
errors,  and  he  aUvavs  witnesses  with  pleasure,  any  indication  of 
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tlie  virtue  (particularly  rare  among  young  authors)  of  a  candid 
acknowledgment  of  error. 

A  second  and  very  much  enlarged  edition  of  Mr.  Mills's  work 
has  appeared,  and  we  think  that  the  author  has  now  made  a  con- 
siderable approximation  to  his  object.     A   great  deal  of  Mr. 
Gibbon's  leaven  still  remains  (more  in  style  than  in  substance}, 
yet  a  much  greater  portion  has  been  removed.     The  historical 
parts  of  the  work  have  been  revised,  and  among  those  divisions 
which  have  been  re-written,  we  mark  the  accounts  of  the  Sara- 
cenian  conquests  of  the  Mediterranean  islands,  and  the  victories 
gained  by  the  Zingishanidan  Tartars.     We  have  no  tpace  for  a 
statement   of  the  variations  between  the  two  chapters   on  the 
Literature  and  Sciences  of  the  Saracens  and  Turks ;  but  we  wish 
to  direct  our  reader's  attention  to  our  author's  view  of  the  Juris- 
prudence of  the  Mnsselman  Nations.     From  some  intellectual 
blindness,  for  which  we  can  give  no  reason,  this  subject  was 
altogether  omitted  in  the  first  edition.     The  Moslem  law  is  not 
indeed,  what  Cicero  said  of  the  civil  law,  a  carmen  necessariiim, 
but  we  are  glad  to  know,  at  least,  the  principles  of  the  criminal 
code  which  chastises  the  offences  of  our  native  subjects  in  India. 
-The  whole  chapter  in  which  this  discussion  occurs  is  interesting, 
and  many  incidental  matters  are  treated  of,  iti  a  pleasing  manner. 
On  a  former  occasion  we  mentioned  that  the  most  original 
parts  of  Mr.'  Mills's  works  were  those  which  related  to  the  present 
state  and  extent  of  the  Muhammedan  religion.     On  this  impor- 
tant subject  our  author  is,  in  the  volume  now  under  notice,  far 
more  satisfactory  than  he  was  at  first.     His  statements  are  full, 
and  his  anecdotes  illustrative  of  his  positions.     We  cannot  stop 
to  enquire  whether  the  Moslenj  religion  be  approaching  its  ter- 
mination, but  we  can  find  no  proofs  of  the  opinion  that  Islamisni 
has  always  been  on  the  increase.     The  Muhammedan  faith  can 
only  be  propagated  by  the  human  means  of  force  and  persuasion. 
Of  the  former  engine,  the  Musselmans  have  been  deprived  ;  the 
reign  of  terror  is  no  more;  and  they  are  too  proud  or  jnditferent 
to  use  the  latter.     "  The  Turks  have,  as  a  people,  little  desire 
for  proselytism,  and,  by  a  refinement  in  uncharitableness,  they 
think  the  conversion  of  the  world  unworthy  their  endeavours." 
P.  460.     The  Persians  can  have  no  respect  for  converts  to  a 
religion,  which  they  themselves  "  speak  of  with  a  freedom  that 
astonishes  our  travellers."  1^.431.     The  Musselmans  in   India, 
it  may  be  said,  have  the  character  of  extreme  bigotry  and  fana- 
ticism.    This  disposition  was  natural  so  long  as  their  political 
power  existed.     That  power  has  been  destroyed  by  the  British ; 
and  we  know  that  the  Musselmans  and  Hindus  have  considerably 
amalgamated,  far  more  so  than  the  Europeans  and  Hindus;  and 
that  lately  much  of  the  proud  reserve  of  Islamism  has  worn 
''  '  away. 
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away^  for  the  Moslems  have  become  soldiers  in  the  English  ser- 
vice. Their  religion  is  no  longer  kept  alive  by  iheir  empire,  and 
they  will  lo<e  much  of  their  peculiar  character,  in  proportion  to 
their  mixing  \\\\\\  men,  whom  they  have  hitherto  considered 
either  as  public  enemies  or  private  slaves. 

Our  objection  with  respect  to  the  author's  silence  on  the 
wusades,  remains  in  its  full  force;  but  we  are  informed  that  it  is 
in  his  contemplation  to  write  a  distinct  history  of  this  interesting 
subject. 


Art.  X.  Account  of  the  War  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
in  the  South  of  Prance,  from  1808,  to  1814,  inclusive. 
By  John  T.  Jones,  Lieut.  Colonel,  Corps  of  Royal  En- 
gineers.   8vo.     pp.  448.     15s.     Egerton.     1818. 

1  HE  military  events  which  led  to  the  liberation  of  Europe 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  have  lost  much  of 
their  deserved  renown,  for  want  of  being  adequately  recorded 
in  history.  For,  strange  to  say,  among  a  polished  and  literary 
people,  in  a  nation  proudly  jealous  of  its  honour,  not  a  page 
that  is  readable,  nay,  hardly  a  bust  exists  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  great  general  who  atchieved  it.     This  circum- 
stance which  every  Englishman  must  feel  to  be  a  diminution 
of  our  national  glory,  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  fact  of  our 
brave  ofticers  having  been  more  skilled  to  wield  the  sword 
than  the  pen  ;  while  from  the  complicated  system  of  modern 
■warfare,  no  other  class  of  persons  can  possibly  possess  suffi- 
cient science  to  do  justice  to  the  subject. 

On  this  account  it  is  always  w^ith  considerable  interest  that 
we  take  into  our  hands  the  various  publications  which  are 
from  time  to  time  issuing  from  the  press,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Peninsular  war.     On  the  events  of  that  war,  the  fame  of  our 
military  character  will  in  future  times  rest,  more  perhaps  than 
on  any  that  are  recorded  in  our  annals  ;  and  every  writer  v.  ho 
f  irnishes  materials  for  the  history  of  it,   is  entitled  to  praise 
for  his  intention,  even  if  he  should  not  deserve  it  for  his  per- 
formance.    Under  this  impression,  we  took  up  the  volume 
before  us,    with  more  than  ordinary  expectation.     We  knew 
Col.  .Jones  to  have  been  an  eye  witness  to  most  of  the  events 
which  he  relates  ;  and  we   had  heard  it  rumoured  that  his 
work  had  received  the  approbation  of  the  very  highest  autho- 
rity on  the  subject  which  it  treats  of.     For  the  truth  of  this 
report  we  do  not  mean  to  vouch ;  but  we  are  happy  in  an 
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opportunity  of  congratulating;  our  readers  upon  a  sensible, 
and  in  many  points,  very  masterly  account,  of  those  military 
events  to  which  we  have  been  adverting.  Col.  Jones  has 
viewed  his  subject  with  great  clearness ;  he  has  treated 
it  temperately  and  with  manliness,  and  niany  parts  of  it  with 
great  perspicuity;  he  has  enriched  it  with  much  int-erest- 
ing  anecdote,  and  by  rendering  a  plain  and  simple  narration 
still  more  intelligible  by  a  few  well-executed  plans,  he 
has  produced  a  book  which  will  recall  with  pleasure  to  the 
minds  of  his  brave  companions,  the  memory  of  their  past 
deeds,  and  which  the  general  reader  may  study  as  an  excel- 
lent abrhjt  of  the  Peninsular  war,  without  the  fear  of  being 
overwhelmed  by  unnecessary  detail,  or  having  his  interest  de- 
stroyed by  unintelligible  technicality. 

The  spring  of  1810  may  be  considered  as  the  period  when 
Great  Britain  first  sei'iously  and  undividedly  directed  her 
whole  military  force  to  the  preservation  of  Poitiigal,  and  to  a 
general  opposition  to  the  French  power  in  the  Peninsula. 
And  surely  never  to  the  generality  of  mankind  did  a  task  ap- 
pear so  hopeless.  Nobody  can  forget  the  despondency  which 
prevailed  in  every  bosom  at  this  moment.  Every  great  mili- 
tary enterprise  we  had  undertaken  had  failed  ;  one  army  under 
Sir  John  Moore  had  recently  and  disgracefully  been  expelled 
from  Spain;  a  disastrous  expedition  to  Flanders  had  destroyed 
the  confidence  and  the  health  of  the  choicest  troops  of  another ; 
shame  upon  shame  had  saddened  every  bosom  ;  and  our  only 
hope  of  opposing  this  immense  disparity  of  force,  and  of  de- 
fending a  country  from  which  a  British  army  of  18,000  men, 
assisted  by  only  1,600  natives,  had  lately  driven  24,000 
Frenchmen,  long  in  possession  of  all  its  resources,  and  long 
studied  in  all  its  defences,  lay  in  about  48,000  infantry  and 
8,000  cavalry,  the  half  of  it  composed  of  young  Portuguese 
levies,  yet  untried  in  a  general  action,  and  of  whose  conduct 
in  the  day  of  battle,  a  very  unfavourable  judgment  continued 
to  be  entertained.  But  the  command  of  this  brave  little  band, 
the  last  stake  of  Europe  and  of  civilization,  together  with  the 
honour  and  future  reputation  of  England,  was  luckily  en- 
trusted to  Lord  Wellington.  In  pursuance  of  the  system  ne- 
cessity had  obliged  him  to  adopt,  of  never  committing  his 
army  except  to  ensure  great  and  decisive  advantages,  our 
great  commander  had  seen  unmoved  the  fall  of  Ciudad  Rc- 
drigo  and  Almeida,  and  his  position  at  Busaco  being  turned 
by  the  march  of  the  French  round  the  mountains,  he  again  fell 
back  with  his  victorious  army  to  the  position  of  Torres  Vedras, 
a  line  of  country  which  in  anticipation  of  the  awful  crisis  now 
arrived,  he  had  caused  to  be  most  strongly  retrenched,  witli 
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the  intention,  on  the  advance  of  the  invading  force,  ot  retiring^ 
upon  it,  and  of  there  deciding  the  fate  of  the  Peninsula.  This 
position,  which  instances,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  wonder- 
ful genius  of  Lord  Wellington,  and  his  great  superiority  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  ground,  above  that  of  all  his  oppo- 
nents, he  had  caused  to  be  fortified  with  such  secrecy,  that 
it^otwithstanding  the  magnitude  of  the  works  embracing  thi? 
position,  no  account  of  its  progress  ever  became  public,  and 
the  invaders  remained  ignorant  of  the  formidable  nature  of  tha 
barrier  raised  against  them,  until  they  found  the  allied  army 
arrayed  on  it,  to  dispute  their  further  advance.  The  nature 
of  tliis  terrible  display  of  military  skill  is  thus  sketched  by 
Col.  Jones,  and  we  quote  it  the  more  readily,  as  being  a  fa- 
vourable specimen  of  his  powers  of  description. 

*'  Lisbon  being  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  peninsula  formed 
by  the  sea  and  the  Tagus,  it  is  apparent,  that  if  an  army  be  so 
posted  as  to  extend  across  the  neck  of  the  peninsula,  no  enemy  can 
penetrate  to  that  city  without  a  direct  attack  in  front  of  the  army 
so  formed.     It  was  on  this  principle,  that  the  lines  covering  Lisbon 
were  planned  by  Lord  Wellington.     Nature  drew  the  rude  outline 
of  a  strong  defensive  position,  and  art  rendered  it  perfect.     A  tract 
of  country  of  thirty  miles,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Zizan- 
dra  on  the  ocean,  to  Alhandra  on  the  Tagus,  was  modelled  into  a 
field  of  battle ;   mountains  were  scarped   perpendicularly,  rivers 
dammed,   and    inundations  formed ;    all  roads    favourable  to  the 
enemy  were  destroyed,  and  others  made  to  facilitate  the  com- 
munications of  the  defenders  ;•  formidable  works  were  erected  to 
strengthen  and  support  the  weak  points  ;  whilst  numerous  cannon, 
planted  on  inaccessible  posts,  commanded  the  different  approaches 
to  them,  and  gave  an  equality  of  defence  to  the  whole  position. 
Nor  was  any  labour  or  expedient  omitted,  to  render  it  equally  fa- 
Tourable  for  offensive  movements.     Such  was  the  ground  to  which 
the  army  made  its  last  retrograde  movement  on  the  8th  October, 
and  where,  on  the  following  morning,  it  was  joined  by  60OO  Spa- 
nish troops,  under  the  Marquis  de  la  Romana. 

"  Marshal  Massena,  on  entering  Coimbra,  finding  no  prepara- 
tion made  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  Mondego,  fully  believed 
that  the  English  intended  to  quit  the  country,  and  hastened  the 
march  of  his  army,  to  enhance  its  triumph  by  the  attack  of  their 
rear-guard.  To  facilitate  his  movements,  he  left  his  sick  and 
wounded  with  their  attendants,  to  the  number  of  5000,  in  Coimbra, 
which  city  was  a  few  days  afterwards  forcibly  entered  by  Colonel 
Trant  with  the  Portuguese  troops,  on  their  return  from  Sardao,  and 
the  whole  of  the  French  made  prisoners.  The  militia,  assisted  by 
the  organized  peasantry  of  the  country,  likewise  took  possession 
successively  of  the  different  towns  which  the  enemy  quitted  in  their 
advance,  and  from  the  moment  of  passing  the  Mondego,  the  French 
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army  was  deprived  of  all  communication  beyond  the  circuit  of  its 
cavalry-patroles.  Massena  nevertheless  pushed  forward  in  the  full 
confidence  of  success,  and  his  cavalry  and  advanced  guard,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  10th,  drove  the  alHes  out  of  Sobral,  from  v/heiice 
he  first  discovered  the  formidable  works  wliich  covered  his  antago- 
nists. To  judge  from  the  instant  halt  he  made,  and  the  retrograde 
movement  which  followed  as  soon  as  it  became  dark,  they  struck 
him  as  much  with  dismay  as  astonishment,  and  three  days  elapsed 
before  he  again  ventured  to  the  same  spot.  He  then  made  a  strict 
reconnoissance  of  tiie  right  of  the  lines,  and  placed  the  three  corps 
of  his  army  separately  in  bivouac  in  front  of  it.  On  the  main  road 
so  Lisbon,  through  Zibriera,  where  the  works  thrown  up  were  fewer 
than  on  the  other  parts  of  the  line,  it  being  inteiided  as  a  manoeuvr- 
ing position  for  the  main  body  of  the  army,  he  pushed  his  piquets 
into  contact  with  those  of  the  allies.  In  adjusting  their  posts,  a 
sliarp  skirmish  took  place,  and  every  thing  denoted  a  meditated  at- 
tack. The  allied  troops  were  daily  under  arms  an  hour  before  day- 
light, and  the  General  in  Chief  with  thc-m,  in  readiness  to  direct 
their  operations:  the  weather  was  generally  wet,  and  the  duty  irk- 
some, yet  all  supported  it  with  cheerfulness,  in  the  full  confidence 
of  annihilating  their  opponents  in  the  threatened  attempt;  but  after 
a  week  had  elapsed,  expectation  would  no  longer  support  itself,  and 
the  hope  of  an  immediate  triumph  almost  vanished.''    P.  124'. 

Massena  had  no  sooner  reconnoitred  this  impregnable  bar- 
rier than  he  saw  the  utter  impossibility  ot"  attempting-  to  carry 
it  with  his  present  force.  He  therefore  immediately  sent  a 
representation  of  his  situation  to  Paris,  earnestly  pressing  the 
necessity  of  large  reinforcements,  and  after  keeping  his  troops 
in  t>e  field  for  a  few  days,  he  retired  into  cantonments  round 
,  Thomar,  occupying  the  strong  position  of  Santarem.  This 
step  was  unquestionably  judicious,  taken  on  a  calculation 
that  the  faU  of  Badajos  would  enable  the  army  in  the  south  of 
Spain  to  effect  a  junction  with  that  of  Portugal,  previously  to 
the  country  around  being  exhausted.  In  this  however  Mas- 
sena was  deceived,  for  luckily,  notwithstanding  ail  the  equivo- 
cal circumstances  under  which  Badajos  surrendered  to  the 
French,  it  held  out  till  famine  and  disease  had  made  such  de- 
structive ravages  in  the  French  army,  that  IMassena  v/as  com- 
pelled not  only  for  subsistence,  but  for  safety  to  retreat. 

'*  Massena  could  therefore  no  longer  with  safety  temporize  ;  but 
in  the  end  of  February  commenced  his  arrangements  to  retire  out 
of  Portugal.  This  decision  was  most  opportunely  made,  as  Lord 
Wellington  only  awaited  the  arrival  of  along  announced  reinforce- 
ment to  commence  offensive  operations ;  when  inclosed  between 
rivers  and  mountains,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  how  the  French 
army  could  have  escaped  entire  destruction. 

«♦  On  the  4th  March,  a  fleet  anchored  in  the  Tagus  with  7000 
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troops  on  board,  and  the  following  night  the  French  advanced  corps' 
withdrew  from  Santtirem,  to  which  place  the  allied  head-quarters 
were  immediately  transferred.  It  would  be  difficult  accurately  to 
state  the  amount  of  the  retiring  force;  but  judging  from  the  ap- 
pearance it  made  on  its  march,  the  infantry  might  be  calculated  at 
rather  more  than  ^0,000 ;  but  stating  it  as  high  as  45,000,  that  army 
a!one  had  sustained  a  loss  of  27,000  men  since  it  left  Rodrigo, 
Disgusting  accumulations  of  dirt  and  filth,  and  remnants  of  the  most 
unhealthy  kinds  of  food  observed  in  every  town  and  village,  with 
the  wretched  and  squalid  appearance  of  most  of  the  prisoners,  and 
the  unprovided  and  neglected  state  of  the  hospitals,  sufficiently  tes- 
tified the  miserable  condition  to  which  the  invaders  were  reduced; 
and  accounts  for  so  prodigious  a  mortality  beyond  that  inflicted  by' 
the  sword.  The  sufferings  and  losses  of  the  French,  however,  were 
nothing  in  comparison  with  those  their  visitation  inflicted  on  Por- 
tugal, and  its  inhabitants.  Nearly  2000  square  miles  of  country  re- 
mained for  five  months  with  scarcely  an  inhabitant:  every  thing  it 
contained  was  devoured  by  the  enemy,  or  destroyed  by  the  season. 
In  the  space  immediately  bounding  the  positions  of  the  two  armies, 
which  was  not  permanently  occupied  by  either,  the  harvest  perished 
on  the  ground,  and  the  fruit  fell  rotten  from  the  trees :  flocks  of 
innumerable  small  birds,  as  if  drawn  to  the  spot  by  instinct,  fattened 
unmolested  on  the  ungathered  grapes :  and  latterly,  the  very 
wolves,  conscious  of  security,  or  rendered  more  daring  by  the  ab- 
sence of  their  accustomed  prey,  prowled  about  masters  of  the  ter- 
ritory ;  reluctantly  giving  way  to  the  cavalry  patroles,  which  occa- 
sionally crossed  their  track. 

"  It  was  a  gratifying,  though  mclanclioly  sight,  to  witness,  on  the 
advance  of  the  French,  the  entire  population  of  different  provinces 
accompanying  the  marches  of  a  retiring  army  ;  quitting  their  homes 
and  sacrificing  all  their  immovable  {property  for  the  general  good — 
men,  women,  and  children,  alike  terrified,  hurrying  onward,  and 
not  knowing  when  or  w  here  to  repose.  Fifty  thousand  of  these 
fugitives  tound  support  and  consolation  in  the  hospitality  and  kind- 
ness of  the  citizens  of  Lisbon ;  but  an  equal  number,  who  fled  to 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus,  long  remained  exposed  to  the  weather: 
and  a  large  proportion  miserably  perished  from  hunger  and  disease, 
before  relief  could  be  administered.  Hard  as  their  lot,  it  was  far 
more  happy  than  that  of  the  villagers  in  the  rear,  and  on  the  skirts 
of  the  enemy's  cantonments;  whose  habitations,  plundered  of  every 
thing,  and  occasionally  occupied  by  detachments  of  French,  af- 
forded their  owners  no  supplies,  and  only  a  precarious  shelter. 
Many  of  these  wretched  creatures  passed  the  whole  season  of  win- 
ter exposed  to  its  inclemencies  in  the  neighbouring  woods  or  moun- 
tains, subsisting  merely  on  roots  and  herbs ;  and  on  the  advance  of 
the  allies,  returned  to  their  homes,  their  bodies  emaciated  from  ab- 
•tinence,  and  their  intellects  impaired  by  long  continued  apprehen- 
sion :  amongst  them  were  girls  of  sixteen,  who,  become  idiots, 
resembled  in  person  women  of  fifty.    Numbers  of  children  of  either 
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sex,  who  had  survived  the  severe  trial,  flocked  to  the  road  side  a& 
the  army  approached,  to  demand  rehef ;  appearing  so  thin,  pale, 
and  haggard,  that  many  a  hardened  veteran  was  observed  to  tura 
from  the  sight  with  disgust,  as  he  compassionately  bestowed  on  them 
a  portion  of  the  biscuit  intended  as  his  next  day's  support. 

"  The  loss  sustained  by  Portugal  in  this  invasion,  may  be  in  some 
degree  imagined,  when  it  is  stated,  that  in  very  extensive  districts 
neither  a  living  animal,  nor  an  article  of  subsistence,  was  to  be 
found  at  the  departure  of  the  French ;  and  that  the  description 
they  applied  to  their  line  of  march  when  advancing,  became  lat- 
terly, with  the  exception  of  the  running  wine,  applicable  to  all  the 
country  over  which  they  spread.  '  The  towns  and  villages  desert- 
ed ;  the  mills  destroyed  ;  the  wine  running  in  the  gutters  ;•  the  cora 
stacks  burnt ;  even  the  very  furniture  broken  :  neither  a  horse,  nor 
a  mule,  nor  an  ass,  nor  a  cow — not  even  a  goat  to  be  seen  *  ' 

"  Massena  retired  through  Estremadura,  by  the  same  road  he 
entered  it.  As  a  preliminary  measure,  and  to  gain  time  for  the 
retreat  of  his  sick  and  baggage,  he  united  the  difterent  corps  of  his 
army  at  Pombal,  with  the  apparent  intention  of  maintaining  his 
ground.  On  the  11th  March,  Lord  Wellington  brought  up  the 
allied  army,  and  having  in  the  course  of  the  day  succeeded  in  driv- 
ing in  all  the  enemy's  advanced  posts,  made  his  dispositions  for  a 
general  attack  on  the  following  morning ;  but  during  the  night, 
Massena,  having  previously  set  Are  to  the  town,  drew  off.  The 
next  day,  the  allies  were  opposed  by  a  body  of  the  enemy,  so 
strongly  posted  at  the  end  of  a  defile  in  front  of  Redinha,  as  to 
require  the  formation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  army  to  dislodge 
it,  which  occupied  many  hours.  The  corps  thus  left  as  a  rear-guard 
remained  firm,  till  it  found  its  safety  compromised :  then  abandon- 
ing its  position,  it  retired  at  a  very  quick  rate,  losing  but  i'ew  men, 
as,  without  attending  to  order,  it  rapidly  fell  bi^ck  on  its  friends  ; 
whilst  the  leading  divisions  of  the  allies  were  obliged  to  follow  with 
precaution,  not  knowing  the  moment  when  they  might  be  opposed 
by  the  whole  French  army."     P.  132. 

The  conduct  of  Massena,  in  his  retreat,  was  every  way 
worthy  of  tlie  great  name  he  liolds  among  military  men  ;  the 
positions  of  his  rear-guard  were  ever  judiciously  chosen,  and 
his  loss,  considering-  the  state  of  his  army,  was  trifling-,  being 
under  5000  men.  He  retired  through  JEstremadura,  by  the 
same  road  that  he  entered  it. 

"  Lord  Wellington  was  ever  active  in  the  pursuit ;  using  every 
manoeuvre  that  skill  could  dictate  to  oblige  the  speedy  retirement 
of  the  covering  force  from  its  different  positions.  Necessity  and 
polic}^,  however,  obliged  him  to  be  sparing  of  the  lives  of  his  men, 
and  not  to  attack  it  in  front;  the  near  equality  of  numbers  which 
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existed  in  tlie  lines  having  been  destroyed  by  the  retreat  of  the 
enemy.  On  that  event  it  became  necessary,  in  addition  to  the  Spa- 
niards previously  sent,  to  detach  15,000  mentor  the  protection  of 
the  southern  frontier,  and  Massena,  on  arriving  in  Spain,  would  be 
joined  by  fresh  troops.  On  one  occasion,  having  quickly  driven 
in  tlie  rear-gu:ird  of  the  enemy,  on  entering  the  defiles  of  Miranda 
de  Corvo,  when  a  direct  attack  would  have  caused  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  greater  part  of  their  artillery  and  baggage,  his  lordship 
is  reported  to  have  thus  expressed  liiraself:  '  I  have  now  an  oppor- 
tunity  to  inflict  a  severe  loss  on  the  enemy ;  but  not  without  the 
sacrifice  oi  many  of  my  own  troops.  I  therefore  prefer  to  continue 
the  system  of  harasfing  them,  and  destroying  their  organization, 
keeping  my  own  army  entire,  to  fighting  a  battle,  in  which  it  might 
be  so  crippled,  as  not  to  have  the  ascendancy  over  the  fresh  troops 
to  be  encountered  on  the  frontiers.  Almeida  and  Radajos  are  to 
be  retaken.'  On  this  principle  Lord  Wellington  acted  throughout, 
never  allowing  the  enemy  any  respite,  and  literally  drove  them  over 
the  frontiers  with  scarcely  any  loss  to  the  allies,  in  a  state  of  sick- 
ness and  misery,  which  ultimately  destroyed  more  of  them  than  any 
partial  action  could  have  done."     P.  137. 

The  privations  which  the  French  army  had  suffered  before 
the  lines,  and  which  had  led  them,  and  we  blush  for  humanity 
while  we  utter  it,  to  put  to  the  torture  such  inhabitants  as 
fell  into  their  power,  for  the  purpose  of  discerning  those  little 
stores  of  provisions  they  had  secretly  hidden  for  their  own  sub- 
sistence, were  now  equally  felt  by  the  garrison  at  Almeida. 
Lord  Wellington  aware  of  this  sore  distress,  immediately 
blockaded  it,  and  the  victory  of  Fuentes  d'honore  placed  it 
in  his  power.  The  north  of  Portugal  being  thus  placed  in 
security,  our  great  commander  had  leisure  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  the  affairs  in  the  south.  There  Marshal  Beresford 
had  been  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Badajos,  and  to 
fight  the  battle  of  Albuera,  to  prevent  its  relief  by  Soult. 
But  the  great  loss  the  French  had  sustained  in  that  engage- 
ment, rendered  it  highly  probable,  that  a  considerable  time 
must  elapse,  before  Marshal  Soult  could  put  his  army  into  a 
condition  to  take  the  field  again.  Lord  Welhngton  deter- 
mined to  seize  the  opportunity  of  re-investing  that  fortress, 
in  hopes  that  he  should  master  it,  before  a  sufficient  force  could 
agajn  be  brought  together  for  its  relief;  and  the  attempt 
was  almost  successful,  but,  unluckily,  just  at  the  moment, 
when  the  prize  seemed  within  his  grasp,  the  junction  of  Soult 
and  Marmont,  rendered  it  necessary  once  more  to  raise  the 
siege.  Forced,  however,  to  relinquish  his  prey,  nothing  can 
more  clearly  show  the  unconquerable  force  of  Lord  Welling- 
ton's mind,  than  to  find  him  at  this  very  moment,  when  he 

was 
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was  tacitiy  acknosyledging  his  inferiority,  planning-  and  mak- 
ing preparations  for  tlie  capture  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  tiiQ 
battering  train  and  siege  stores  being  ordered  from  Lisbon  up 
the  Douro.  The  feasihility  of  this  apparently  incredible 
project,  considering  the  time  at  which  it  was  planned,  is  thus 
ably  dei'ended'by  ColonelJones. 

**  The  war  in  the  Peninsula  was  conducted  on  principles  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  the  reasoning  founded  on  the  events  of  other  campaigns 
will  not  apply  to  it.  That  a  general,  with  an  inferior  army,  at  the 
very  moment  of  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  his  opponent's  superi- 
ority, hy  relinquishing  the  pursuit  of  a  valuable  prize  nearly  within 
his  grasp,  should  form  the  d(;sign  of  wresting  from  that  same  enemy 
a  fortress,  which  from  every  feeling  of  honour  and  interest  he  was 
bound  to  preserve,  seems  an  inconsistency ;  but  tracing  the  idea  to 
its  origin,  weighing  the  reasonings  upon  it,  and  combining  there- 
with tlie  successful  result  of  the  enterprize  agreeably  with  the  hopes 
entertained,  it  will  appear  far  otherwise,  and  to  have  been  formed 
on  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  each 
army. 

**  Portugal  owes  much  to  its  poverty.  The  impossibility  of  sub- 
sisting a  large  army  for  a  length  of  time  on  the  resources  of  any 
limited  portion  of  it,  formed  the  pivot  on  which  the  military  opera- 
tions for  its  defence  invariably  turned.  The  French  wei'e  at  no 
time  sufficiently  masters  of  the  country  to  establish  magazines;  but 
subsisted  on  the  daily  contributions  they  levied,  and  never  there- 
fore could  remain  long  united  in  a  large  body.  The  British  and 
Portuguese,  on  the  contrary,  had  their  floating  magazines  on  the 
Tagus,  and  on  the  Douro:  every  thing  was  drawn  from  their  rear; 
and  provided  the  line  of  supply  was  not  materially  lengthened,  so  as 
to  require  a  great  increase  to  the  number  of  animals  which  brought 
up  the  provisions,  they  could  act  as  well  in  one  part  of  the  country 
as  in  another,  and  for  an}'  length  of  time.  The  enemy,  during  the 
whole  of  1811,  possessed  a  great  numerical  superiority,  and  could 
alone  have  been  prevented  deriving  some  advantage  therefrom,  by 
every  movement  of  the  allies  being  conducted  with  a  happy  refer- 
ence to  the  diiference  of  the  commissariat  of  the  two  armies." 
P.  215. 

The  expectation  of  success  in  the  meditated  enterprize, 
was  founded  on  an  application  of  this  principle.  The  ex- 
hansted  state  of  the  country  rendering  it  necessary  ibr  the 
French  army  to  occupy  cantonments,  at  least  sixty  miles 
from  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  that  town  was  necessarily  left  exposed 
to  all  the  attacks  of  the  allied  army.  This  circumstance, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  considered  by  Mar- 
ehai  Marmont,  as  of  any  moment.  The  strength  and  vigi- 
lance of  the  garrison,  he  looked  upon  as  sulliciently  securing 
it  against  a  coup  de  main,  and  a  lew  days  Avould  enable  him 
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to  collect  his  army  for  its  relief,  in  case  of  our  actually  he- 
sieging  it.  To  take  advantage  of  this  remote  position  of  the 
French  army,  and  of  the  security  into  which  the  French  by 
reasoning  appear  to  have  been  lulled,  it  was  necessary  that 
our  army  should  be  supported  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  that  supplies  should  be  con- 
veyed to  a  much  more  advanced  point  than  heretofore,  and 
that  too  at  the  very  moment  when  all  the  carriages  of  the- 
country  would  be  pressed  for  the  service  of  the  siege,  when 
the  battering  train  alone  would  require  five  thousand  oxen  for 
its  removal,  the  genius  of  Lord  Wellington  effected  this. 

"  The  exhausted  state  of  the  country  presented  a  further  diffi- 
culty. The  two  armies  in  their  late  manoeuvres  had  consumed  all 
the  forage  near  the  frontier ;  and  on  the  approach  of  winter,  the 
little  remaining  herbage  would  disappear,  and  render  it  necessary 
to  convey  greater  supplies  to  a  more  advanced  point,  at  the  mo- 
raent  when  all  the  carriage  of  the  country  would  l)e  pressed  for  the 
service  of  the  siege;  the  battering  train  alone  requiring  five  thou- 
sand oxen  for  its  removal.  To  overcome  this  difficulty,  Lord  Wel- 
lington, in  opposition  to  the  generally  received  opinion  of  its  im- 
practicability,  undertook  to  render  the  upper  Douro  navigable 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Tua;  the  point  where  it  had  hitherto 
ceased  to  bo  navigated.  Officers  of  engineers  were  employed  on 
the  duty;  and  in  a  few  months,  the  commissariat  boats  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Agiieda,  forty  miles  higher  than  they  had  previously 
ascended,  which  saved  a  far  greater  distance  of  land  carriage,  and 
the  consequent  employment  of  a  multitude  of  anir^ials."     P.  223. 

The  great  obstacle  being  thus  removed,  and  every  thing 
being  now  prepared  for  the  great  enterprize,  Lord  Welling- 
ton anxiously  awaited  an  opportunity  to  put  it  in  execution. 
At  length,  in  December,  when  Marmont  had  detached  three 
of  his  divisions  to  reinforce  Suchet  before  Valencia,  and  had 
spread  the  rest  of  his  troops  over  extensive  cantonments,  the 
favourable  moment  appeared  to  present  itself,  and  it  was 
eagerly  seized,  to  invest  Ciudad  Kodrigo.  The  details  of 
the  siege  are  given  with  great  perspicuity  by  Colonel  Jones, 
but  as  they  are  already  before  the  public,  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  quoting  those  remarks  which  suggested  them- 
selves to  Colonel  3  ones  on  its  fall. 

"  The  capture  of  Ciudad  Rotlrigo  deserves  to  rank  with  the 
proudest  deeds  of  the  British  army;  it  being  probably  the  only  well 
authenticated  instance  of  a  retrenched  breach,  fully  manned  and 
prepared  f()r  defence,  being  carried  by  an  effort  of  cool  and  deli- 
berate courage  against  a  brave  and  skilful  enemy.  There  were  no 
auxiliary  attacks  to  detract  from  the  splendour  of  the  assault,  or  to 
cloak  over  the  humiliation  of  defeat ;  a  second  inelosure  of  a  height 
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beyond  the  powers  of  escalade  leaving  the  garrison  at  full  liberty  to 
employ  their  utmost  efforts  in  defence  of  the  breaches.  The  conti- 
bat  was  therefore  a  fair  trial  of  courage  between  the  contending 
parties,  and  the  result  is  too  gratifying  to  admit  of  a  sentence  of 
exultation.  Indeed,  throughout  all  the  details  of  the  siege,  every 
branch  of  the  army  gave  proofs  of  zeal  and  devotion.  The  infiintry, 
m  addition  to  the  valour  displayed  in  the  assault,  were  patient  and 
indefatigable  in  the  works  of  the  attack,  which  were  pushed  forward 
by  the  engineers  with  activity  and  judgment,  and  the  breaches  were 
most  ably  formed  by  the  accurate  fire  of  the  artillery. 

*'  The  fact  of  the  capture  of  a  fortress  in  face  of  a  superior  army 
the  chief  object  of  which  was  its  preservation,  sufficiently  marks  the 
brilliancy  of  the  enterprize :  but  it  will  appear  more  striking  when 
the  season  of  the  year  is  considered,  (the  depth  of  winter,)  with  the 
obstacle  to  secrecy  and  dispatch,  which  the  passage  of  the  Agueda 
formed.  The  construction  of  a  bridge,  and  fixing  it  over  that  river, 
gave  such  strong  intimations  of  an  offensive  movement  being  in  con- 
templation, as  should  have  induced  the  enemy  to  prepare  to  succour 
the  place.  Notwithstanding  this  advantage,  the  celerity  of  the 
movements  to  form  the  siege  so  outstripped  Marmont's  expecta- 
tions, that  he  had  not  collected  his  army  at  Salamanca  till  some 
days  alter  its  conclusion,  and  the  breaches  had  been  rendered 
nearly  defensible.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  officers  thus 
out-manceuvred  are  represented  to  have  shown  the  utmost  judg- 
ment and  knowledge  on  all  occasions  in  other  countries,  and  to  be 
perfect  masters  of  their  art,  the  events  of  this  offensive  moment 
must  be  admitted  to  bear  proof  equally  of  the  superior  foresight  and 
promptitude  of  the  commander  of  the  allies,  as  of  the  superior  gal- 
lantry of  his  troops. 

"  This  successful  attack  was  followed  b}^  the  yet  more  daring 
attempt  to  play  a  similar  game  in  the  south,  and  reduce  Badajos. 
The  alarm  which  had  been  created  amongst  the  French  Marshals 
by  the  unexpected  blow  which  had  so  recently  fallen  on  one  of 
^  them,  added  extremely  to  the  difKculty  of  the  meditated  enterprize,; 
Soult  having  it  in  his  power  readily  to  assemble  35,000  men,  and 
Marnjont  being  able  to  join  him  with  a  still  greater  number.  All 
therefore  depended  on  secrecy  and  activity.  Accordingly,  the 
battering-train  and  the  engineer's  stores  were  en)barked  in  large 
vessels  at  Lisbon  for  a  fictitious  destination,  and  being  trans-shipped 
at  sea  into  smaller  craft  were  conveyed  to  Alcacer  do  Sal ;  whence 
carriage  of  the  country  could,  without  creating  suspicion,  be  col- 
lected to  transport  them  to  the  banks  of  the  Guadiana.  Fascines 
and  gabions  for  the  attack  were  prepared  at  Eivas,  as  if  intended 
for  the  works  of  that  fortress ;  and  every  other  arrangement  was 
made  under  similar  precautions  to  ensure  secrecy.''     P.  229. 

,So  soon  as  the  breaches  at  Ciudad  Bodrigo  were  Ihoroug-hlv 
defensible,  and  the  place  was  in  tiome  degree  provisioned,  it 
w.as  givjeo  oyer  to  the  Spaniardij,  and  the  army  put  in  move- 
ment 
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ment  fer  Badajos,  the  siege  of  this  place  was  immediately 
commenced,  and  it  fell  Mhen  Soult  was  within  two  days 
march  with  his  army  to  relieve  it. 

"  General  Picton  met  with  a  similarly  determined  resistance 
from  the  garrison  of  the  castle,  and  lost  many  men  ;  but  persevering 
with  firmness  and  decision  in  bringin^^  forward  fresh  assailants,  as 
fast  as  the  preceding  fell,  he  at  length  established  a  feting  on  the 
top  of  the  wall :  then  the  defenders,  beiag  kw  in  number,  became 
alarmed  ;  other  points  were  quickly  forced,  and  the  allies  became 
mjisters  of  the  post. 

*'  General  Leith  in  like  manner,  ^y  perseverance  ar)d  gallantry, 
forced  in  under  similar  circumstances  at  the  point  allotted  to  his 
division.  General  Walker's  brigade  immediately  swept  round  the 
ramparts,  and  falhng  unexpectedly  on  the  troops  posted  for  the 
defence  of  the  breaches,  readily  di^^persed  them.  Other  battalions 
were  then  introduced  up  the  breaches,  and  the  garrison  being  over- 
powered, were  made  prisoners.  1  he  governor  and  staff,  with  a  few 
men,  took  refuge  in  Fort  Christovai  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  till  the  tumult  had  subsided,  when  they  sent  their  submission, 
augmenting  the  number  of  captives  to  nearly  4000.  The  besiegers 
lost  59  officers  and  744  men  killed,  and  had"  258  officers  and  2,600 
men  wounded. 

"  This  was,  upon  the  whole,  a  most  daring  enterprize.  The 
exertions  of  British  troops  are,  however,  sometimes  quite  extraor- 
dinary, and  when  a  few  years  shall  have  swept  away  the  eye-wit- 
nesses, their  achievements  in  these  memorable  assaults  will  scarcely 
obtain  credit.  Even  their  very  failures  on  this  evening,  when  fully 
considered,  will  be  found  to  add  lustre  to  their  character.  Proba- 
bly never  since  the  discovery  of  gunpowder  were  men  more  seri- 
ously exposed  to  its  action,  than  those  assembled  in  the  ditch  to 
assault  the  breaches.  Many  thousand  shells  and  hand-grenades, 
numerous  bags  filled  with  powder,  every  kind  of  burning  composi- 
tion and  destructive  missile  had  been  prepared,  and  placed  behind 
the  parapet  of  the  whole  iront.  These,  under  an  incessant  roll  of 
musketrv,  were  hurled  into  the  ditch  without  intermission  for  up- 
wards of  two  hours;  giving  to  its  surface  an  appearance  of  vomiting 
fire,  and  producing  sudden  flashes  of  light  more  vivid  than  the  day. 
Description,  however,  conveys  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  imposing 
nature  of  such  mode  of  defence.  The  doors  of  success  were  cer- 
tainly thrown  open ;  but  they  were  so  vigilantly  guarded,  the  ap- 
proach to  them  so  strewn  with  difficulties,  and  the  scene  altogether 
so  appalling,  that  instead  of  its  being  a  disparagement  to  the  troops 
to  have  failed  in  forcing  through  them,  is  it  not  rather  a  subject  for 
pride  and  exultation  that  they  had  firmness  to  persevere  in  the  at- 
tempt till  recalled  ?  Nor  did  the  great  loss  they  sustained  from 
the  well-prepared  effiarts  of  their  antagonists  render  them  vindictive  ; 
on  gaining  the  ascendancy,  not  a  single  Frenchman  implored  mercy 
m  vain.  Scenes  of  plunder  and  drunkenness,  such  as  are  insepa- 
rable 
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rable  from  an  assault,  prevailed  to  a  great  extent ;  but  strong  mea- 
sures being  immediately  adopted,  order  was  restored  the  succeeding 
day.  In  touching  thus  lightly  on  the  excesses  of  the  British,  in 
comparison  with  the  stronger  mention  made  of  the  conduct  of  the 
French  on  similar  occasions,  be  it  remembered,  that  whilst  the 
latter  sports  with  life,  and  indulges  every  base  passion,  the  former 
is  seldom  cruel ;  his  chief  object  is  the  discovery  of  liquor,  and  gene- 
rally speaking,  his  utmost  personal  outrage,  a  blow.  "     P.  237- 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  an  imperfect  sketch  of 
the  opinions  of  Colonel  Jones,  on  some  very  irapovtant  points 
connected  with  the  Peninsular  War,  and  we  are  sorry  that  our 
limits  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  him  through  the  whole  of 
that  magnificent  display  of  military  science,  which  led  to  the 
entire  expulsion  of  the  French  from  the  Peninsula,  and  to  the 
planting  the  British  banners  in  France.  This  part  of  the 
work  is  full  of  interest,  but  in  our  opinion  less  ably  done  than 
the  rest.  The  descriptions  of  the  battles  are  too  much 
abridged,  and  tlie  manoeuvres  have  reference  to  localities  of 
ground,  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  general  reader  to  pos- 
sess. The  necessity  of  plans  for  the  perfect  elucidation  of 
this  part  of  the  narrative  is  evident,  and  we  trust  that  the 
favourable  manner  in  which  the  present  edition  has  been  re- 
ceived by  the  public,  will  induce  Colonel  Jones,  in  some  fu- 
ture edition,  to  remedy  a  defect  which  has  arisen,  probably, 
rather  from  a  dread  of  the  expence,  than  from  any  oversight. 

We  shall  now  close  our  account  of  Colonel  Jones's  volume. 
In  the  remainder  of  it,  the  history  of  the  operations  is  carried 
on  to  the  conclusion  of  hostilities,  under  the  walls  of  Toulouse, 
and  is  written  vith  the  same  ability  as  is  displayed  in  the 
extracts  which  we  have  already  given.  From  these  speci- 
mens our  readers  will  be  able  to  appieciate  the  value  of  this 
work,  better  than  from  any  remarks  of  ours.  It  only  remains 
for  us  to  thank  Colonel  Jones  for  the  amusement  he  has 
afforded  us,  and  to  recommend  iiis  work  to  the  attention  of 
every  one  who  is  desirous  of  acquiring  a  distinct  knowledge 
of  the  interesting  events  which  it  records. 


Art.  XI.  The  History  of  Ireland  from  the  earliest  Ages 
to  the  Union,  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Burdy.  Edinburgh. 
1  olo. 

J  HERE  are  two  reasons  why  the  history  of  Ireland,  as  a 
separate  work,  will  never  prove  very  interesting.    The  first 

is 
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is  the  total  want  of  authentic  memoirs,  both  of  persons  and 
things,  prior  to  the  conquest  by  our  Henry  the  Second;  the 
other  is,  that  subsequent  to  the  event  now"  mentioned,  there 
is,  properly  speaking-,  no  separate  history  to  write  ;  the  affairs 
of  the  sister  island  being-  more  naturally  incorporated  with 
those  of  England.  Nobody,  above  the  Order  of  a  dreaming 
antiquary,  or  a  fabling  rhymer,  pays  any  regard  to  the  Mile- 
sian kings,  or  Grecian  wars  of  the  ancient  Irish  ;  and,  as  soon 
.  as  we  enter  upon  the  events  of  the  twelfth  century,  we  have 
recourse  to  other  authorities  for  inlbrmation  or  amusement, 
than  the  credulous  bards  and  chroniclers,  to  whom  the  care 
of  recording-  events  was  then  universally  entrusted  by  the 
native  chiefs. 

This  volume,  accordingly,  Avill  present  no  new  views  to 
him  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  England; 
but,  as  an  abridgement  of  that  history,  as  it  is  more  particu- 
larly connected  with  Ireland,  it  cannot  fail  to  prove  useful 
to  the  younger  class  of  readers.  Mr.  Burdy  has  not  aimed 
at  much  ;  it  is  but  justice,  however,  to  add,  that  he  has  fully 
accomplished  ail  that  he  has  undertaken.  In  particular,  he 
deserves  the  praise  of  impartiality.  No  degree  of  bias  nor 
tinge  of  party  feeling  is  perceptible  in  any  one  page  of  his 
book  ;  and  all  his  statements  and  representations,  as  to  facts 
^nd  characters,  are  so  perfectly  candid,  Ihat  Me  cannot  dis- 
cover to  what  order  of  religionists  or  politicians  he  belongs. 
His  account  of  the  rebellion  in  1798  is  well  draM^n  up,  and  is 
both  entertaming  and  instructive. 

'SS  e  arc  left  to  regret  the  absence  of  all  statistical  know- 
ledge. No  details  are  given  respecting-  trade,  agriculture, 
or  population.  The  general  state  of  society,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  lower-  orders  have  failed  to  attract  any  attention. 
He  has  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  along  by  the  current  of 
events,  and  has  contented  himself  with  a  recital  of  Mars  in 
the  field,  and  intrigues  in  the  cabinet,  the  succession  of  viceroys, 
and  the  machinations  of  rebels.  Of  literature  and  genius, 
as  illustrating  the  Irish  nation,  Mr.  Burdy  speaks  modestly 
and  briefly  :  and  book-making^  he  informs  us,  "  is  a  trade  not 
follov.ed  in  this  country." 

"  It  is  observed,  however,"  he  continues,  <'  that  hardly  any  one 
ventures  to  write  a  book  v^/ioi/t  having,  at  least,  some  jjreieiisions 
io  make  the  attempt,  whi^ch  is  not  the  case  in  England,  where  so 
many  hundreds  mistake  their  capacities  in  this  point.  From  the 
criticisms  of  the  reviewers  it  appears,  that  immense  quantities  of 
literary  trash,  both  in  poetry  and  prose,  but  especially  in  the 
former,  are  issued  every  year  from  the  British  press.  The  Irish 
Style  IS,  indeed,   not  so  simple  as  the  English,  and  is  too  often 
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interlarded  with  false  ornament ;  but  the  orators  at  the  public 
meetings  are  most  extravagant  in  this  instance,  and  by  this  extra- 
vagance they  unhappily  attain  their  object,  so  corrupt  is  the  public 
taste  ;  for  the  more  their  speeches  abound  with  siniilies,  metaphors, 
tropes,  and  figures,  however  absurd  and  inconsistent,  they  are  the 
more  applauded  by  their  audience.  Plain  argument  and  the  simple 
language  of  nature  is  considered  as  a  common  attainment,  and 
disregarded  by  those  declaimers,  who  are  carried  away  by  flights  of 
imagination,  and  constantly  aiming  at  the  sublime  and  beautiful. 
The  excessive  fomlness  for  figurative  language,  which,  in  fact,  is 
the  language  of  barbarians,  prevails  too  much  at  the  Irish  bar,  and 
even  infects  some  of  the  Irish  orators  in  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
But,  in  reality,  no  encouragement  is  given  to  domestic  literature, 
not  only  by  the  government,  but  even  by  the  people  themselves. 
For,  unhappily,  a  prejudice  prevails  amongst  them  against  every 
production  of  their  own  country  ;  and,  if  any  Irishman  of  talents 
attain  jelebrity  by  his  publications,  he  must  have  acquired  it  in 
England,  and  not  at  home.  In  fact,  the  people  have  no  opinion  of 
their  own  in  matters  of  literature,  and,  in  this  point,  are  entirely 
directed  by  the  prevalent  taste  of  England  and  Scotland,  which, 
of  late,  has  been  found  out,  in  many  cases,  to  be  very  depraved." 

On  the  whole,  this  work  is  well  calculated  for  the  upper 
forms  in  our  larger  schools  and  academies,  and  as  such,  Ave 
heartily  recommend  it  to  all  parents  and  teachers. 


Art.  XII.    Endi/mion,  a  Poetic  Romance.  By  John  Keats. 
8vo.     9s.     220  pp.     Taylor  and  Hessey.     1818. 

This  is  the  most  delicious  poem,  of  its  kind,  which  has 
fallen  v/ithin  our  notice,  and  if  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  had  never 
written,  we  believe  we  might  have  pronounced  it  to  be  su^ 
generis  without  fear  of  contradiction.  That  gentleman,  how- 
ever, has  talked  so  much  about  "  daisies  and  daffodils,  clover 
and  sweet  peas,  blossomings  and  lushiness,"  that  we  fear  Mr. 
Keats  mast  be  content  to  share  but  half  the  laurel,  pro- 
vided always,  and  we  can  most  conscientiously  assert  it,  that 
the  disciple  be  recognized  as  not  one  whit  inferior  to  his 
mighty  master.  All  the  world  know^s  that  the  moon  fell  in 
love  with  Endynuon,  just  as  Aurora  intrigued  with  Cephalus, 
till,  as  the  author  of  the  Pursuits  of  Literature  tells  us,  she 
jilted  him  for  Mr.  Steeyens;  hut  it  remained  for  a  muse  of 
modern  days  to  acquaint  us  with  the  whole  progress  of  tliis 
tlemi-celestial  amour.     "  A  thing  of  beauty  (as  Mr.  Keats 
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says,  or  sing's,  we  know  not  which,  in  the  first  line  of  his 
poem,)  is  a  joy  for  ever  !"  And,  "  as  the  year  grows  lush  in 
juicy  stalks,"  "  many  and  many  a  verse  he  hopes  to  write," 
Endymion  is  a  very  handsome  young  man,  "  but  there  were 
some  ^^\v)  feelingly  could  scan  a  lurking  trouble  in  his 
nether  lip." — "  then  they  would  sigh  and  think  of  yellow 
leaves  and  owlets  cry  and  (what  else  in  the  name  of  wonder 
does  the  reader  expect?)  of  logs  piVd  solemnly,  (B.  I.  1.180.) 
One  day  after  the  priest  of  Patmos  had  sung  a  song  to  Pan, 
whom  he  represents,  rather  indecorously,  we  must  acknow- 
ledge, as  a  god  "  who  loves  to  see  the  Hamadryads  dress;" 
and  also,  one  "  for  whose  soul-soothing  quiet,  turtles  pas- 
sion their  voices  cooingly  among  myrtles,"  with  many  other 
things  about  "  broad  leaved  tig-trees,  freckled  butterflies, 
solitary  thinkings,  shorn  peers,  and  dodging  conceptions ;"  a 
shout  arises  among  the  multitude,  just  as  "  when  Ionian 
shoals  of  dolphins  bob  their  noses  through  the  brine,"  (1.  310.) 
In  consequence  of  this  noise,  and  "  Niolie's  caressing  tongue," 
which  "  lay  a  lost  thing  upon  her  paly  lip"  (1.  840  )  Endy- 
mion goes  to  sleep  among  some  "  pouting  zephyr-sighs/' 
where,  while  his  sister  sits  "  guarding  his  forehead  with  her 
round  elbow,"  he  lies  "  aye,  e'en  as  dead  still  as  a  marble 
man,  frozen  in  that  old  tale  Arabian,"  (1.405.)  after  sleeping 
this  "  magic  sleep,  O  comfortable  bird !"  for  a  "  triple 
hour,"  he  "  opens  his  eyelids  with  a  healthier  brain."  Peona 
"  shuts  her  pure  sorrow  drops  with  loud  exclaim,"  and  he 
explains  to  her  what  has  made  him  who  used  to  be  able  to 
"  frown  a  lion  into  growling,"  lose  his  "  toil-breeding  fire ;" 
it  seems  that  one  evening  when  the  sun  had  done  driving 
"  his  snorting  four,"  "  there  blossom'd  suddenly  a  magic  bed  of 
sacred  ditamy,"  (Qu.  dimity  ?)  and  he  looked  up  to  the  "  lid- 
less-ejed  train  of  planets,"  where  he  saw  "  a  completed  form 
of  all  completeness,"  *'  with  gordian'd  locks  and  pearl  round 
ears,"  and  kissed  all  these  till  he  fell  into  a  "  stupid  sleep," 
from  which  he  was  roused  by  "  a  gentle  creep,"  (N.B.  Mr. 
Tiffin  is  the  ablest  bug-destroyer  of  our  days,)  to  look  at  some 
"  upturn'd  gills  of  dying  fish."  This  very  intelligible  com- 
munication to  his  sister  relieves  him  a  good  deal,  but  he  is  not 
quite  easy  till  "  amid  his  pains  he  seem'd  to  taste  a  drop  of 
manna  dew,"  (1.  767.)  and  he  continues  to  tell  her  of  his  wish 
to  "  wipe  away  all  slime  left  by  men-slugs  and  human  ser- 
pentry,"  and  winds  up  with  a  passage  by  far  too  pathetic  not 
to  be  given  at  length : 


But  who,  of  men,  can  tell 


That  flowers  would  bloom,  or  that  green  fruit  would  swell 

To 
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To  melting  pulp,  th.it  fish  would  have  bright  mail, 
The  earth  its  dower  of  river,  wood,  and  vale. 
The  meadows  runnels,  runnels  pebble-Ftones, 
The  seed  its  harvest,  or  the  lute  its  tones, 
Tones  ravislmicnt,  or  ravishment  its  sweet. 
If  human  souls  did  never  kiss  and  greet  ?"     P.  42. 

"  Honey-foels,"  **  honey  wliispers,"  wliich  come  "  refresh- 
fully,"  "obscure  arid  hot  hells,"  "  secreter  caves,"  "  sigh- 
v/arni  ki,«ses  and  combing  hands  which  travelling  cloy  and 
tremble  through  labyrinthine  hair,"  (1.  970.)  conclude  book 
the  first. 

Book  the  second  opens,  for  the  sake  of  contrast,  vvith 
"  stiff-holden  shields,  far-piercing  spears,  keen  blades,  strug- 
gling, and  blood,  and  shrieks,"  and  proceeds,  without  ceremony, 
to  use  very  foul  language  to  one  "  History,"  who  is  repre- 
sented, like  an  old  country  attorney,  as  a  "  swart  planet  in 
the  universe  of  deeds."  After  this  Endy^iion  sets  out  in 
search  of  the  moon,  and  meets  with  a  good-natured  young 
woman,  whose  calling  maybe  easily  guessed  by  the  present 
she  offers  to  make  him,  of  "  all  her  clear-eyed  fish,  golden  or 
rainbow-sided,  or  purplish,  vermilion-tail'd,  or  fiun'd  witli 
silv'ry  gauze,"  but  he  stands  on  "  the  pebble  head  of  doubt," 
and  runs  "  into  the  fearful  deep  to  hide  his  head  from  the 
clear  moon,  (not  vej'y  wise  when  he  is  in  pursuit  of  her,)  the 
trees,  and  coming  madness ;"  from  this  he  passes  into  "  a 
vast  autre,"  where  he  "  seeth"  (and  this  rhymes  to  "  beneath,)" 
many  things,  "  which  misery  most  drowningly  doth  sing," 
there  he  wishes  to  "  'noint"  his  eyes  (1.  3x16.)  which,  perhaps, 
he  would  do  if  the  poet  could  restrain  the  following  burst  of 
"inspiration  from  himself. 

"  O  did  he  ever  live,  that  lonely  man, 
Who  lov'd — and  music  slew  not?     'Tis  the  pest 
Of  love,  that  fairest  joys  give  most  unrest; 
That  things  of  dehcate  and  tenderest  worth 
Are  swallow'd  all,  and  made  a  seared  dearth, 
By  one  consuming  flame :  it  doth  immerse 
And  suffocate  true  blessings  in  a  curse."     P.  70. 

This  music  introduces  Adonis  between  two  cupids  *'  a  slum- 
bering," with  "  a  faint  damask  mouth  tenderly  unclos'd  to 
slumbery  pout."  And  we  are  told  of  his  coyness  to  Venus, 
' '  when  her  lips  and  eyes  were  clos'd  in  sullen  moisture,  and 
quick  sighs  camevex'd  and  pettish  through  her  nostrils  small," 
(1.  470.)  then  cupid  stands  up  while  *"  a  sovereign  quell  is  in 
his  waving  hands,"  and  "  new-born  Adon'  springs  to  life 
again  :  the  scene  very  soon  shifts,  and  Endymion  finds  "  a 

hurried 
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hurried  change"  "  working  within  him  into  something  drearj% 
vex'd  like  a  morning  eagle  lost  and  weary,"  (1.  635.)  till  Cybele 
comforts  him ;  she  is  described  as  drawn  by  four  lions,  whose 
'\  toothed  maws"  (we  presume  these  lions  are  ruminating 
animals,  of  a  new  species,  who  masticate  in  the  stomach,) 
are  solemn  "  their"  surly  eyes  "  brow  hidden,"  their  *'  heavy 
paws  uplifted  drowsily,"  and  their  "  nervy  tails  cowering  their 
tawny  brushes."  When  she  has  done  speaking,  "  'bove  his 
head  flew  a  delight  half-graspable" — but  we  must  pause  here — 
for  Mr.  Keats  is  not  contented  with  a  half  initiation  into  the 
school  he  has  chosen.  And  he  can  strike  from  unmeaning  ab- 
surdity into  the  gross  slang  of  voluptuousness  with  as  much 
skill  as  the  worthy  prototype  whom  he  has  selected.  We  will 
assure  him,  however,  that  not  all  the  flimsy  veil  of  words  in 
which  he  would  involve  immoral  images,  can  atone  for  their 
impurity  ;  and  we  will  not  disgust  our  readers  by  retailing  to 
them  the  artifices  of  vicious  refinement,  by  which,  under  the 
semblance  of  "  slippery  blisses,  twinkling  eyes,  soft  comple- 
tion of  faces,  and  smooth  excess  of  hands,"  he  would  palm 
xipon  the  unsuspicious  and  the  innocent  imaginations  better 
adapted  to  the  stews. 

"   How  he  does  love  me;  his  poor  temples  beat, 
To  the  very  tune  of  love!  how  sweet,  sweet,  sweet." 

B  II.  I.  66. 

To  recur  to  the  story :  Endymion  next  goes  into  a  "  cool 
wonder"  where  "whales  arbour  close  to  brood  and  sulk;' 
and  there  he  has  an  interview  with  Arethusa  in  the  shape  of 
"'  a  misty  spray." 

The  third  book  begins  in  character,  with  a  Jacobinical 
apostrophe  to  "  crowns,  turbans,  and  tiptop  nothings  ;"  we 
wonder  how  mitres  escaped  from  their  usual  place.  Then  we 
have  "  thunder-tents,  abysm-births,  gentlier-mightiest,  and 
.  eterne  Apollo  "  and  are  told  that  the  moon  makes  "  old 
boughs  feel  palpitations,  and  lisp  out  a  holier  din,"  that  she  is 
**  a  relief  to  the  poor  patient  oyster,"  and  teaches  "  far- 
spooming  ocean"  how  to  bow.  Moreover,  that  when  Mr. 
Keats  was  a  very  young  man,  she  (the  moon)  was  all  the  fol- 
lowing tilings  to  him  : 

Thou  wast  the  deep  glen  ; 


Thou  wast  the  mountain-top — the  sage's  pen- 
The  poet's  harp— the  voice  of  friends — the  sun*; 
Thou  wast  the  river — thou  wast  glory  won ; 


A  very  odd  thing  for  the  moon  to  be. 

Thou 
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,.,„,,-    Thou  wast  the  clarion's  blast— thou  wast  my  steed— 
My  goblet  full  of  wine — my  topmost  deed:  — 
Tliou  wast  the  chann  of  women,  lovely  raoon  !"     P.  ilS. 

^  Now  all  this  reads  very  like  a  rebus,  but  we  have  not  yet 
found  any  solution  to  it.  After  his  last  adventure  Endymioa 
meets  w^j  th  a  very  strange  old  man,  who  is  right  glad  to  3e«» 
Him,  because,  as  he  says, 

"  To  northern  seas  I'll  in  a  twinkling  sail, 

And  mount  upon  the  snortings  of  a  whale."     P.  117. 

This  elderly  stranger  is  an  acute  physiognomist,  and  informs 
him  that  he  knows 

"  He  cannot  feel  a  drouth. 
By  the  melancholy  corners  of  his  mouth."     P.  124'. 

He  warbles  to  him  "  for  very  joy  mellifluous  sorrow,"  gives 
him  a  history  of  some  "  noctarous  camel-draughts"  which  he 
had  drank,  and  concludes  with  an  accoantof  some  "  sights  too 
fearful  for  the  feel  of  fear,"  which,  as  far  as  we  can  understand, 
were  nothing  more  than 

**  A  tooth,  a  tusk,  and  venom-bag,  and  sting, 
Laughing  and  wailing,  grovelling,  serpen  ting."     P.  129. 

Against  "  whose  eyes  (i.  e.  the  eyes  of  the  tooth,  tusk, 
venom- bag,  and  sting)  Circe  whisked  a  sooty  oil." 

"  Until. their  grieved  bodies  'gan  to  bloat 

And  puff,  from  the  tail's  end  to  stifled  throat."     P.  130, 

And  then, 

"  The  whole  herd,  as  by  a  whirlwind  writhen. 
Went  through  the  dismal  air  like  one  huge  Python 
,      »      Antagonizing  Boreas."     P.  ISO. 

Soon  after  this  there  is  "  a  mighty  consummation  "  "  death 
fails  a  Vveeping  in  his  charnel  house,"  and 

«  When  each  their  old  love  found,  a  murmuring  rose, 
Like  what  was  never  heard  in  all  the  throes 
Ofxdnd  and  vcaters  :   'tis  past  huraau  wit 
To  tell;  'tis  dizziness  to  think  of  it."     P.  144. 

**  Large  Hercules"  and  ''  large  Neptune"  join  the  assembly; 
Cupid,  "  empire-sure,"  "  flutters  and  laughs  ;"•  "  Eoius  skulks 
to  his  cavern  'mid  the  gruff  complaint  of  all  hTs  rebel  tem- 
pests," and  the  third  book  comes  to  an  end. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  book- we  are  informed  of  a  new- 
discovery  in  natural  history,  namely,  that  there  is  ''  no  authen- 
tic 
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tic  dew  but  in  the  eye  of  love,"  Somebodv  sinos  a  very 
pitiful  song-  to  sorrow;  and  somebody  else  gets  upon  horse- 
back with  Endymion,  to  "  win  an  immortality  ere  a  lean  bat 
could  plump  li!S  wintry  skin."  While  ho  was  on  horseback 
with  this  lady,  the  poet  tells  us,  "  so  fond,  so  beauteous  was 
his  bed-fellow,  he  could  not  help  but  kiss  her."  We  suspect 
that  some  confusion  must  have  arisen  here  between  a  pillion  and 
a  pillow  When  "  vespers  begin  to  throe,"  the  hero  "  drops 
hawkwise  to  the  earth,"  where  he  listens  to  another  song- 
about  some  "  tender  bibbers  of  the  rain  and  dew,"  and  raves 
about  his  saddle-bed-fellow,  who  he  calls  his  "Indian  bliss, 
and  river-lily  bud,"  and  asks  her  for  "  one  gentle  squeeze 
warm  as  a  dove's  nest  among-  summer  trees  ;"  but  linding- 
himself  "  enlarged  to  his  hunger,  and  caught  in  trammels  of 
perverse  deliciousness,  he  could  bear  no  more,  and  so 
bent  his  soul  fiercely  like  a  spiritual  bow,  and  twang'd  it 
inwardly,"  till  he  was  able  to  "  trip  lightly  on  in  sort  of  deatli- 
ful  glee."  In  the  conclusion  "  Cynthia  blight  Peona  kiss'd, 
and  hless'd  with  fair  good  night ;"  Endymion  falls  into  a 
swoon,  and  "  Peona  Avent  home  through  the  gloomy  wood 
in  wonderment ;"  a  feeling  which  we  are  by  no  means  sur- 
prized that  she  should  entertain  after  all  that  had  happened. 

We  do  most  solemnly  assure  our  readers  that  this  poem, 
containing'  4074  lines,  is  printed  on  very  nice  hot-pressed 
paper,  and  sold  for  nine  shillings,  by  a  very  respectable 
London  bookseller.  Moreover,  that  the  author  has  put  his 
name  in  the  title  page,  and  told  us,  that  though  he  is  some- 
thing between  man  and  boy,  he  means  by  and  by  to  be  "  plot- 
ting and  fitting  himself  for  verses  fit  to  live."  We  think  it 
necessary  to  add  that  it  is  all  written  in  rhyme,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  (wlien  there  are  syllables  enough)  in  the  heroic 
couplet. 


Art,  XIU  The  Variation  of  Public  Opinion  and  Feelings 
considered,  an  it  i-espccfs  Religion.  A  Sermon,  preached  be- 
fore (he  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Saritm,  on  his  Fisi- 
tation,  held  at  Devizes,  on  Friday  the  \btli  of  -'August,  1817. 
Bi/  the  Rev.  G.  Crabbe,  L.  L.  B.  Rector  of  Frozvbiidge, 
in  the  Diocese  of  Sarum.     8vo.      Haichard.      IS  I?. 

IHE  decluralion  of  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  x.  6.  "  Now  these  things 
were  our  examples,"  is  applied  by  Mr.  Crabbe  to  the  affairs  of 
the  Christian  Church,  from  its  first  establishment  to  the  present 

time. 
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time.  That  we  should  grow  wise  by  other  nieirs  experience^  is 
a  salutary  admonition  ;  the  wisdom  thus  gained,  is  not  only  it- 
self the  cheapest,  but,  next  to  that  which  we  derive  from  our 
own  esperience,  it  is  the  most  operative.  "  Homo  sum  : — nil 
humanum  a  me  alienum  puto,"  is  a  maxim  which,  either  habi- 
tually or  incidentally,  comes  home  to  every  breast.  Mr.  Crabbe, 
therefore,  deserves  credit  for  the  mode  in  which  his  instructions 
are  conveyed :  we  are  sorry  that  he  has  not  permitted  us  to  siib- 
scribe,  iu  all  particulars,  to  the  fidelity  of  his  report.  His  view 
of  ecclesiastical  history  may  be  compared  to  a  drawing,  in  which 
the  whole  of  the  fore-ground  is  broad  light,  and  the  whole  of 
the  back  ground  deep  shade.  A  gloomy,  and,  in  most  points,  an 
overcharged  relation  of  the  weaknesses  and  errors,  t'le  tyranny, 
fanaticism,  dissoluteness,  and  iniidelity  of  former  ages,  intro- 
duces the  following  eulogy  on  the  religious  character  of  the  pre- 
sent times. 

**  And  now,  approaching  as  we  do  the  very  time  present,  we  behold, 
and  I  trust  with  gratilude,  the  victory  of  sound  morality  and  true 
religion,  over  that  most  fatal  and  far-spread  influence  ot  destructive  . 
and  hopeless  unbelief;  for,  happily,  we  have  had  writers  and 
preachers  who  have  diligentl}'  and  successfully  defended  the  religion 
of  their  country.  All  that  baneful  and  coyitemptuous  levity  of  senti- 
ment, that  gaij  and  thoughtless  profaueness,  those  sallies  of  indexency 
and  contempt  of  things  sacred,  all  the  boasting  of  the  infidel  and  deri- 
sion of  the  sensualist — where  are  they  ?  Swept  aioay  in  the  refiow  of 
good  sense,  sound  piety,  and  true  religion :  the  irresistible  force  of 
truth  has  driven  them  into  shame  or  oblivion;  and  the  cause  of  the 
Christian  has  its  complete,  and  we  trust,  abiding  triumph."     P.  29* 

Disinclined,  as,  from  principle,  we  always  are,  to  indulge  in 
surly  invectives  against  the  licentiousness  and  degeneracy  of  our 
own  times,  we  lament  that,  to  our  minds,  this  statement  ap- 
pears hypeil)olical.  It  would,  indeed,  refresh  our  spirit?,  to 
be  convinced  that  in  the  present  day,  there  exists  more  of  genu- 
ine faith,  of  true  charily,  of  religious  soberness,  of  piety  with- 
out parade,  more  of  firm,  orderly,  and  well-principled  attach- 
ment to  things  sacred,  than  the  lives  of  our  venerable  forefathers, 
in  instances  innumerable,  and  iu  every  age  of  the  Church,  so 
brightly  exemplified. 

Mr.  Crabbe  rightly  observes,  p.  9,  that, 

"  Nothing  that  proceeds  from  man  has  more  contributed  to  the 
reception  of  religion  among  mankmd,  than  zeal  united  with,  and 
directed  by,  wisdom  ;  and  nothing  have  [has]  more  retarded  its 
progress  than  the  zeal  of  ignorance,  and  that  indeterminate,  un- 
directed ardour  of  spirit  which,  discarding  prudence  and  caution, 
relies  for  success  upon  improbable  events  and  unpi'omised  assist- 


ance," 
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Yet,  at  p.  31,  where  he  describes  the  effects  of  the  above- 
mentioned  triumph  of  the  Christian  cause,  he  says : 

*<  Missionaiies,  I  do  not  say  are  sent,  but  voluntarily  make  their 
way,  tlirough  dangers  and  every  kind  of  impediment,  for  the  con- 
version of  unenlightened  people  in  every  \r.in  of  the  globe  :  the 
Word  of  truth  is  dispersed  into  all  nations,  and  into  how  many  lan- 
guages the  inspired  writings  are  translated,  I  almost  fear  to  repeat, 
lest-it  should  appear  exaggeration  or  conjecture." 

Other  inconsistences  in  this  Sermon  might  be  pointed  out, 
but  we  forbear.  We  will  mention,  however,  a  few  inaccuracies 
of  language,  which  a  more  careful  re\ision  of  the  manu- 
script might  have  removed.  The  term  "  missionaries  "  in 
the  passage  we  have  quoted,  is  in)properly  applied  to  persons 
"  who  are  not  soit."  We  are  told  also,  by  Mr.  Crabbe,  of 
"  self-created  difficulties,"  p.  11,  and  of  "  times  when  vigilance 
whs  laid  asleep  "  p.  l6. 

The  concluding  part  of  the  Sermon  we  extract  with  gre,at 
pleasure : — 

"  We  should  take  sound  sense  and  discretion  for  our  guides,  and 
more  especially  when  we  are  not  sure  of  what  spirit  our  compa- 
nions are,  nor  can  know,  with  due  precision,  whither  their  ardour 
a*nd  precipitancy  may  carry  them  or  us.  In  this  time  of  agitation, 
however  agreeable  the  work  to  our  feelings,  and  however  plausible 
the  reason  of  our  joining  in  the  labour,  we  should  reflect  upon  all 
its  consequences  before  we  determine  to  unite  in  its  operations. 
Sober  and  vigilant,  no  doubt,  it  becomes  us  to  be;  vigilant,  that 
no  enemy  in  any  disguise  steals  upon  us;  sober,  that  in  our  ardour 
for  the  instruction  and  improvement  of  the  world,  we  be  not  lost 
(o  ourselves." 


Art.  XIV.  A  Father's  Gift  to  his  Children:  being  a 
short  View  of  the  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Jleligion, 
adapted  to  the  Understandings  of  Young  Persons,  and 
presented  to  his  own  Family,  by  a  Layman.     Edinburgh. 

1818. 

This  is  an  excellent  manual  of  the  Evidences,  extremely 
well  calculated  for  children  at  school,  as  well  as  lor  those 
further  advanced  in  their  education,  v/ho  may  be  desirous  to 
possess  a  summary  of  the  arguments,  which  have  been  em- 
ployed in  support  of  our  holy  faith.  The  author,  as  he  him- 
self informs  us  in  his  preface,  is  a  professional  lawyer,  and 
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drevy  up  this  little  treatise,  many  years  ago,  for  his  own  satis- 
faction, and  with  the  view  of  rendering  the  proofs,  on  which 
his  belief"  was  founded,  more  familiur  to  his  mind.  Being 
recently  deprived  of  his  wife,  and  finding  himself  charged 
with  the  religious  education  of  a  large  family,  he  was  thus 
induced  to  revise  his  manuscript,  and  to  present  it  as  a 
'•  Gift"  to  his  children.  The  next  siep  was  easy.  What  he 
found  useful  in  his  own  domestic  circle,  could  not  fail  to 
prove  useful  wherever  there  were  young  peisous  to  be  in- 
structed.    He  published,  and  is  now  about  to  be  reviewed. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  approbation  (»f  this  little 
work,  gene:aily  ;  the  chief  merit  of  which,  we  have  now  to 
remark,  consists  in  the  clear  arrangement  of  the  materials, 
and  in  the  simplicity  of  the  style.  Originality  is  not  to  be 
looked  for  on  this  subject,  and  the  author  lays  claim  to  none. 
The  plan  is  sketched  out  in  the  following  table  of  coiitents, 
which  at  the  same  time  serves  for  a  recapitulation  of  the  argu- 
ment. 

**  In  chapter  first,  I  have  shewn,  that  there  is  little  in  those  pre- 
sumptions that  have  been  sometimes  sujiposed  to  lie  against  the 
existence  of  the  Christian  religion. 

"  In  chapter  second,  I  have  shewn,  that  the  way  was  paved  for 
the  introduction  of  it,  by  the  Jewish  dispensation,  and  the  polity 
and  religion  of  that  people,  which  were  in  themselves  extremely 
remarkable. 

*'  In  chapter  third,  I  have  shewn,  that  the  Chrigtian  religion, 
when  it  arrived,  was  such  as  was  to  have  been  expected  ;  and  that 
all  the  sound  presumptions  are  in  its  favour. 

*•  Having  laid  this  foundation,  1  have  next  considered  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  sacred  records  of  our  rehgion.     Thus, 

"  in  chapter  fourth,  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  New  Testament ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  Gospels,  such 
as  we  have  them,  are  in  general  the  books  which  they  bear  to  be ; 
and  were  written  at  the  time,  and  by  the  authors  by  whom  they  are 
said  to  have  been  composed. 

"  In  chapter  five,  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  their  veracity,  or 
that  the  contents  of  ihem  are  true  ;  and  that  the  events  mentioned 
in  them  actually  happened. 

*'  In  chapter  sixth,  I  have  shewn,  that  the  mission  of  our 
Saviour  was  proved  by  miracles,  and  foretold  by  prophecies. 
And, 

"  In  the  seventh  and  concluding  chapter,  I  have  remarked  the 
miraculous  hand  of  the  Deity,  which  protected  and  fostered  the 
religion  of  his  Son,  in  its  wonderful  propagation  in  the  world,  not- 
withstanding all  the  obstacles  which  impeded  it." 

U  u  Among 
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Among  all  the  Legacies,  Memorials,  and  Gifts,  committed 
to  the  hands  of  youth  by  pious  relatives,  we  know  none  more  ' 
deserving  of  a  place  iu  the  juvenile  library,  than  the  little 
volume  now  before  us  ;  for  it  contains  the  substance  of  all 
that  has  been  written  on  the  Evidences,  expressed  in  suitable 
language,  and  urged  upon  the  attention  with  all  the  earnest- 
ness of  a  parent.  The  "  Layman,"  accordingly,  has  our 
warmest  thanks  for  his  valuable  service  in  the  good  cause  of 
Christian  instruction. 


Art.  XV.  Ser}?w?is,  on  Subjects  chiejly  practical,  with 
illustrative  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  John  Jehb,  A.M.  Rector 
of  Ah  in  y  don,  in  the  Diocese  of  Cashel.  Second  Edition. 
8vo.     398  pp.     Cadell  and  Da\ies.     1816. 

The  theological  department  of  the  English  press  annually 
yields  so  plentiful  a  crop,  that  by  the  time  we  have  harvested 
the  produce  of  the  previous  year,  the  plants  of  the  succeed- 
ing are  ready  for  the  sickle.  While  the  market  thus  over- 
flows with  articles  of  our  native  growth,  we  have  but  little 
time  to  attend  to  those  which  are  imported  from  another 
country.  With  respect  to  Ireland,  we  confess,  that  in  many 
respects  we  have  been  guilty  of  too  much  neglect.  Its  pro- 
ductions in  theology  are  not  numerous,  but  they  are  generally 
of  the  first  water.  Tlie  names  of  Magee,  of  Hales,  and  of 
Graves,  are  among  those  which  reflect  the  brightest  and  the 
steadiest  lustre  upon  the  present  age  of  the  United  Church. 
It  is  not  much  to  the  credit  of  our  own  attention,  that  we  ha\  e 
sufi'ered  this  volume  to  He  unnoticed  upon  our  table,  it  is  still 
less  to  the  credit  of  the  age,  that  it  has  not  been  forced  upon 
our  notice.  But  however  late  we  may  be,  we  never  shall  be 
out  of  season  in  presenting  to  the  public  a  collection  of  Ser- 
mons worthy  of  their  seiions  attention,  and  in  assuring 
them  that  there  have  been  few  discourses,  in  the  present  day, 
with  which  we  have  been  more  struck,  upon  first  reading,  than 
with  those  in  the  volume  before  us. 

Mr.  Jebb  appears  to  be  a  divine  of  no  ordinary  attainments. 
He  has  drank  deep  of  the  Fathers  both  of  the  Greek  and  the 
Latin  Chur<;h,  and  his  mind  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
energy,  the  eloquence,  and  the  strength  which  their  writings 
will  uniformly  inspire.  The  study  of  these  great  men,  espe- 
cially of  Basil,  of  Chrysostom,  of  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  of 
Cyprian,  becomes  a  sort  of  irrigation  to  the  miud.     Watered 
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by  the  streams  which  flow  from  their  iniexhaustible  fountains, 
the  mind  is  in  a  state  of  perpetual  and  increasinji^  verdure : 
there  is  a  danger  indeed,  unless  it  be  repressed  by  the  disci- 
pline  of  cautious  judgment,  that  its  growth  may  be  too  hixu- 
riant  and  wild  ;  but  we  sliouhl  prefer  the  powerful,  nay  even 
the  coarse  exuberance  of  such  a  style,  to  the  weak  and 
withering-  plants  of  a  parched  aiul  poverty-stricken  theology. 
The  eloquence  of  the  Fathers  is  the  eloquence  of  Scripture, 
and  it  is  to  the  nights  and  days  which  they  so  universally  gave 
to  the  study  of  the  sacred  volume,  that  we  must  refer  all  tliat 
is  majestic,  all  that  is  commanding  in  their  writings.  The 
very  study,  therefore,  of  their  works,  involves  a  study  also  of 
the  Scriptures  to  which  they  append,  either  as  illustration  or 
commentary,  and  in  this  point  of  view  alone,  it  cannot  but 
lead  the  ;nind  of  the  theologician  upward,  to  the  great  foun- 
tain of  all  real  power,  and  all  perfect  knowledge. 

Mr.  J  ebb  appears,  in  many  instances,  to  have  caught  the 
spirit  of  his  illustrious  models.  He  has  their  beauties,  he  has 
their  failings.  But  we  will  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader 
to  the  volume  itself.  It  contains  twelve  discourses.  The  first 
is  upon  1  Thess.  v.  7.  they  that  sleep,  sleep  in  the  night,  &c., 
and  contrasts  a  life  of  moral  darkness  and  sleep,  to  the  vigilant 
activity  which  the  Gospel  demands.  The  following  passage 
is  capable,  we  fear,  of  too  extensive  an  application. 

"  But  granting,  for  a  moment,  the  e.vtreme  and  untenable  po- 
sition, that  exemption  from  gross  sin,  may  be  pleaded  as  a  title 
to  eternal  life,  tliis  concession  could  by  no  means  secure  the 
salvation  of  a  lukewarm  Christian.  Such  a  person  is  exempt  from 
disreputable  vices,  more  by  habit  than  from  principle;  more 
from  constitution,  education,  or  external  circumstances,  than  from 
any  perennial  fountain  of  goodness  in  his  own  bosom.  How  then 
shall  he  stand  in  the  hour  of  temptation?  Habit,  without  choice, 
is  but  a  poor  preservative.  Constitution  may  alter  ;  education  may 
be  forgotten  ;  external  circumstances  may  undergo  a  total  revolu- 
tion. Where  then,  shall  he  find  a  power  of  resistance  ?  The  ne- 
gative virtue,  of  the  negative  Christian,  cannot  be  relied  upon 
beyond  the  present  moment,  because  it  is  impossible  to  foretell 
what  incitements  may  be  furnished,  by  the  moment  that  succeeds. 
And,  when  once  the  bounds  of  habitual  mediocrity  are  transgressed, 
that  very  coldness,  which  before  was  a  preservative  from  vice,  will 
become  a  bar  against  recovery.  Far  other  energy  is  indispensable 
in  the  process  of  repentance.  An  energy  of  character,  which  no 
sleeper  ever  yet  possessed.  An  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
no  lukewarm  Christian  ever  can  implore.  For  prayer  to  be  eftec- 
tual,  prayer  to  be  real,  prayer  to  be  prayer  at  all,  must  be  fervent, 
energetic,  and  flowing  from  the  fulness  of  the  heart. 

"  Search  then,  my  brethren,  your  ov/n  heaits.     What  is  your 

u  u  2  Christianity  ? 
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Christianity  ?  Is  it  a  living,  affectionate,  active  principle  f  Of 
is  it  a  lifeless,  uninteresting,  inoperative  theory  ?  What  are  its 
fruits?  -  A  knowledge  of  God's  law,  a  performance  of  God's  will, 
a  delight  in  God's  presence,  and  a  desire  of  God's  everlasting 
kingdom  ?  Or  must  you  confess  yourselves,  like  the  great  mass  of 
mankind,  ignorant  of  the  Scriptures,  negligent  of  the  command- 
ments, lovers  of  trifling  pleasures,  devoted  to  this  present  world? 
Remember,  if  you  sleep  now,  you  sleep  in  the  day,  in  the  midst 
of  pure  sunshine,  in  the  blaze  of  unspeakable  light.  In  vain  hath 
the  day-spring  from  on  high  visited  those,  who  choose  to  sit  in 
darkness,  and  the  shadow  of  death.  Yet  not  in  vain.  For  it  will 
increase  their  misery  and  condemnation,  •  For  this  is  the  con- 
demnation,' saith  our  blessed  Lord,  *  that  light  is  come  into  the 
v?orld,  and  men  love  darkness  rather  than  the  light.'  In  the  night 
of  Heathenism,  indeed,  there  was  a  shadow  of  excuse,  for  slumber- 
ing and  sleeping.  But  we  profess  and  call  ourselves  Christians. 
We  claim  to  be  children  of  the  light,  and  of  the  day.  And,  if  we 
sleep ;  that  is,  if  we  are  lifeless,  careless,  inactive  in  the  midst 
of  motives,  examples,  and  influences,  which  might  animate  the 
dead,  then  truly,  our  criminality  will  be  emblazoned,  by  the  sun- 
shine that  every  where  surrounds  us  ;  and  to  us,  above  the  men  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  terrors  of  the  last  day  will  be  height- 
ened, in  proportion  to  the  multitude  of  convictions  stifled,  and  op- 
portunities abused. 

"  But,  my  brethren,  God  forbid,  that  this  be  our  choice,  and 
this  our  portion  !  To  sleep  in  the  day,  were  unmanly  in  the  literal 
sense ;  it  were  to  close  our  eyes  on  the  best  natural  gifts  of  our 
Maker.  But  in  the  spiritual  sense,  it  would  be  a  reUnquishment 
of  all  spiritual  feeling ;  a  hatred  of  that  light,  which  shineth  into 
every  heart  that  will  receive  it.  Therefore,  as  we  would  be  men, 
as  we  would  be  Christians,  as  we  would  rise,  and  not  ^ink,  in  the 
Kcale  of  our  immortal  being,  let  us  walk  as  children  of  the  light, 
and  children  of  the  day.  Let  us  not  sleep,  as  do  others,  but  let 
us  watch,  and  be  sober.  Let  us  not  quench  that  aspiration  after 
moral  improvement,  which  God,  at  the  first,  implanted  in  our  na- 
ture;  and  which  his  good  Spirit  delighteth  to  rekindle,  and  to 
cherish,  till  it  become  a  bright  and  unextinguishable  flame." — 
,  P.  12. 

The  second  Sermon  contains  some  admirable  obseivations 
upon  the  subject  of  prayer,  shewing  that  "  the  sacrifice  of  the 
wicked  is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord."  The  third  is  the 
longest,  and  perhaps  the  most  powerful  in  the  vohinie  ;  the 
text  is  from  Rom.  xii.  2.  Be  not  conformed  to  tliis  2vorld, 
hut  be  ye  transformed  hy  the  renewing  of  your  mind-  With 
the  following  passage  our  readers  cannot  but  be  highly  gra- 
tified. 

^,     '*  What  is  the  world  ?     Is  it  that  system  of  nature  and  provi- 
iience,  which  God  himself  hath  formed,  and  hath  appointed  as 
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our  present  sphere  of  operation  ?  Is  it  that  fair  and  wondrous 
fabric,  which  started  into  being  at  the  creative  word,  when  the 
morning  staWsang  together,  and  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy, 
and  the  niaker  of  all,  with  tranquil  majesty  pronounced,  that  aU 
was  very  good?  Is  it  that  combination  of  cheerful,  animated,  co- 
oj)erative  action,  by  which  mind  is  elicited,  intelligence  expanded, 
social  intercourse  impr.oved,  benevolence  excited  and  employed, 
and  capacities  matured,  for  every  thing  true  and  honest,  just  and 
pure,  lovely  and  o(  good  i^eport,  virtuous  and  praise-worthy  ?  Is 
this  the  world  which  we  must  renounce  ?  Is  this  the  post  from 
which  we  must  retire?  Are  we  to  forego  our  place  and  occupa- 
tion in  this  mighty  sphere ;  to  cease  to  be  men,  that  we  may 
become  Christians ;  to  cease  to  be  Christians,  that  we  may  pursue 
an  ideal  phantom  o'l  unattainable  abstraction?  God  forbid,  my 
brethren !  This  is  God's  world ;  and  to  malign  it,  to  desert  it^  to 
despise  it,  were  to  fly  in  the  face  of  its  Maker  and  Preserver ;  were 
to  forsake  the  very  purpose  of  our  being ;  and  to  relinquish  the 
histruraental  means  of  our  own  religious  perfection.  But  there  is, 
indeed,  a  world,  which  the  Scripture  every  where  denounces ;  con- 
formity to  which,  is  everlasting  ruin.  That  world,  so  lamentably 
degraded  and  debased  by  wicked  men  and  wicked  spirits;  that 
agitated  and  distracted  scene  of  feverish  .activity,  impassioned 
conflict,  visionary  hopes,  and  real  misery,  which  exists  every  where 
around  us  ;  but  through  which,  the  faithful  Christian  is  privileged 
to  move,  like  the  throe  children,  through  the  burning  fiery  furnace, 
loose  and  without  hurt.  For  upon  him  the  flame  hath  no  power, 
neither  is  the  hair  of  his  head  singed,  neither  hath  the  smell  of  fire 
passed  on  him.  And  how,  indeed,  should  he  be  injured?  For 
another  walketh  with  him  ;  even  the  Son  of  God."     P.  52. 

We  should  not  do  our  author  justice,  were  we  to  omit  the 
pouclusion  of  this  sermon,  as  it  presents  a  very  just  and  prac- 
tical view  of  the  relation  of  a  Christian  to  the  world  in  which 
he  is  placed, 

"  But  the  pioijs  Christian,  while  he  lives  above  the  world,  lives 
within  it.  He  has  duties  to  fulfil,  which  may  not  be  neglected; 
trials  to  surmount,  which  may  not  be  evaded;  benefits  to  confer, 
which  will  be  repaid  him  ten  thousand  fold  ;  and  sorrows,  perhaps, 
to  undergo,  which,  if  rightly  improved,  will  but  enhance  that 
peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  understanding.  ISor  is  he  cold 
and  insensible  to  those  worldly  blessings  which  a  kind  Providence 
may  shed  around  his  path.  In  his  allotted  sphere,  he  sees  much 
•that  is  good,  and  fair,  and  useful.  And  it  is,  at  once,  his  effort 
and  his  privilege,  tp  avoid  the  evil,  and  extract  the  good.  He 
beholds  the  world  in  its  best  aspect.  And  in  scenes,  which,  to 
eyes  less  purified,  and  tastes  less  refined,  might  appear  barren  and 
unprofitable,  he  discovers  and  appropriates,  matter  of  delight  and 
admiration.  He  uses  the  world,  therefore  ;  but  as  not  abusing  it. 
He  accounts  all  earthly  blessings  a  deposit,  to  be  managed  with  a 
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view  to  the  great. day  of  reckoning.  And  he  feels,  that  in  secular 
matters,  no  man  m  y  safely  enjo}',  what  he  is  not  ready,  at  all  sea- 
sons to  abridge,  and  ai  any  moment  to  resign.  Such  moderation 
is  the  secret  of"  all  human  co'Vifort.  For,  while  the  children  of 
this  world  defeat  their  own  oojecl,  by  eager  pursuit,  and  by  in- 
temperate fruition,  the  c'lildren  of  ligiit,  oy  keeping  a  reserve  in 
their  own  hands,  have  a  continual  ov\;rplus  of  iri-eproachable  en- 
joyn.ent. 

♦'  One  other  circumstance  remains.  A  circumstance  unspeak- 
ably important.  He  w'jO  has  renounced  all  undue  confornuty  to 
the  worid,  he  who  is  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  his  mind, 
can  attend,  withoat  distfaction,  to  the  u)ovemcnts  of  his  own  spirit. 
It  is  neither  iho  hn^iness  nor  the  charities  of  li'e,  which  keep  a 
man  from  self-acqu.'.intance.  The  mo.^a  busy  and  the  most  benevo- 
lent of  men,  ma  '  direct  his  best  powers,  with  the  best  aid,  and  the 
most  cheerf  '  hope,  to  the  correction  of  all  that  is  amiss,  the  im- 
provement ^.  all  that  is  conected,  and  the  perfection  of  all  that  is 
improved,  in  the  affections  and  dispositions  of  his  nature.  He  can, 
at  all  times,  and  in  ail  places,  hold  sweet  communion  with  his 
Maker.  He  can,  at  proper  intervals,  withdraw  from  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  earth,  to  the  calm  and  tranquil  regions  of  eternity.  And, 
by  employing  this  world,  and  the  things  of  this  world,  as  trials  of 
strength,  and  instrument?  of  righteousness,  he  can  transmute  earth 
into  heaven;  the  pilgrimage  of  man,  into  the  paradise  of  God." 
P.  61. 

The  fourth  discourse  i:^  upon  the  character  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  within  tiie  heart,  tuid  contains  some  fine  passages, 
though  upon  the  whole  it  js  too  rhetorical  and  too  general  for 
a  subject,  which,  in  these  days,  is  attended  with  such  fatal 
errors  and  misconcepiicns.  Mr.  J  ebb  does  not  appear  to  be 
tine  tured  with  fainatical  notions  himseli,  nor  to  patronize  those 
who  aie.  There  are  still  a  few  oi  those  expressions  to  be 
found  in  these  discourses,  wi)ich  that  party  have  appropriated 
to  themselves,  there  is  also  a  laxity  in  cej  tain  Scriptural  inter- 
pretation, which  might  at  Hrst  cppear  to  i'avour  their  vievvs, 
vUcd  principle  of  religion  iiithin  the  soul — /lalJ-Jiearled 
Christicmity — imcard  change — these  are  among  the  cant 
terms  of  the  friends  and  fomenters  of  fanaticism.  The  Avords 
themselves  are  good,  and  when  lightiy  applied,  are  wholly 
unobjectionable ;  it  is  their  false  application  alone  wijich  ren- 
ders them  the  object  of  suspicion.  Eemoved,  as  he  is,  so 
far  from  the  scene  of  action,  Mr.  Jebb  is  probably  but  little 
acquainted  with  the  perversion  of  tliese  terms,  as  the  signals 
and  characters  of  proselyting  Puritanism.  The  frame  of 
mind  which,  from  the  voU.me  before  us,  Mr.  Jebb  appears  to 
possess,  is  of  far  too  high  and  too  manly  an  order  to  indulge 
itself  in  the  low  quackery  of  cant.     There  is  a  Scriptural 
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warmth  and  enthusiasm  in  these  discourses,  whicli  we  admire, 
and  the  more,  because  it  is  not  debased  by  any  admixture  of 
fanaticism.  We  are  too  well  aware  of  tlie  numbers  of  those 
careless  and  worldly  Christians,  against  whom  many  of  tlie 
most  powerful  sentences  in  these  discourses  are  poiuted. 
But  we  very  much  doubt  whether  their  amendment  will  be 
brought  about  by  the  use  of  those  terms  and  phrases  which 
are  so  peculiarly  indicative  of  fanaticism.  Agiiin,  with  re- 
spect to  the  lax  usage  and  interpretation  of  Scripture  lan- 
guage. So  numerous  are  the  perversions  of  the  lauguage  of 
Scripture,  and  especially  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  present  day,  that 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  a  Christian  minister  to  be  exceedingly 
cautious  how  he  adopts  any  expression  of  the  great  Apostle 
without  reference  to  its  most  strict  and  severe  interpretation. 
It  will  be  of  little  use  that  the  adoption  of  certain  words 
should  give  an  energy  and  spirit  to  his  language,  if  those 
words  be  so  introduced  as  to  give  the  hearer  an  erroneous 
idea  of  their  real  meaning  and  application,  in  the  mind  of  the 
Apostle.  We  are  assured  that  these  hints  will  not  be  lost 
upon  Mr.  Jebb,  the  appearance  of  evil,  as  he  well  knows,  is, 
in  the  first  instance,  no  less  to  be  avoided  than  its  reality. 

That  Mr.  Jebb,  upon  all  the  disputed  points  of  the  day, 
holds  the  soundest  and  the  most  Scriptural  opinions,  cannot 
be  better  shewn  than  from  the  following  passage  : 

"  This  full-grown  righteousness  is,  however,  no  rapid  attainment. 
It  is  the  prize  of  no  ordinary  exertion.  Diligent  self-inspection, 
resolute  self-denial,  wise  tenderness  of  conscience  ;  the  most  unaf- 
fected diffidence  in  our  own  strength,  united  with  alertness  and 
alacrity  ;  the  most  absolute  reliance  on  divine  grace,  conrirmed  and 
invigorated  by  continual  prayer;  a  growing  love  of  God  and  good- 
ness, proceeding  from  unfeigned  faith  ;  from  a  deep  conviction  of 
divine  and  eternal  things  ; — these  are  a  few,  and  but  a  few,  of  ihe 
preliminaries  to  that  advanced  holiness,  which  the  Scriptures  hold 
up  to  our  view  ;  and  which,  through  God's  assistance,  numbers  have 
been  enabled  to  attain.  It  must,  indeed,  be  admitted,  that  tiie 
course  is  arduous;  frequently  painful  at  the  outset;  in  the  career, 
demanding  resolution  to  surmount  obstacles,  patience  to  endure 
hardships,  carefulness  to  retrace  our  steps  if  we  should  ever  decline 
from  the  right  way,  and  an  eye  steadfastly  fixed  on  the  mark  that 
is  set  before  us.  These  things  are  hard  indeed  to  flesh  and  blood. 
But  let  us  be  mindful,  that  we  are  called  to  run,  not  in  our  own 
strength ;  that  power  will  be  given  us  from  on  high ;  that  our  aid 
will  be  abundantly  proportioned  to  our  difficulties ;  that  we  shall, 
from  day  to  day,  grow  stronger  by  our  victories  ;  that  attainments, 
which  seemed  impracticable  at  a  distance,  will  become  both  easy 
and  delightful  in  the  hour  of  trial ;  above  all,  let  us  consider  that 
^he  prize  is  an  unfading,  imperishable  crown  of  glory ;  a  qrown, 
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whose  wreathes  are  woven  in  this  present  life,  to  receire  new  lustre 
in  the  life  which  is  to  come  ;  a  reward,  which  we  may  begin  to  reap, 
even  during  our  earthly  course ;  for,  it  is  certain,  that  homefelt 
pleasure  is  inseparable  from  the  conquest  of  ourselves ;  that  the  wise 
government  of  our  affection?  is  an  endless  source  of  comfort ;  and 
the  text  accordingly  assures  us,  that  the  kingdom  of  God,  is  not 
only  righteousness,  but  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.''   P.  82, 

The  fifth  Sermon  is  upon  the  faith  of  Abraham,  and  pre- 
sents ns  with  a  spirited  and  masterly  comment  upon  the  his- 
tory of  the  Patriarch  as  it  is  recorded  in  Holy  Writ.  The 
sixth  and  seventh  Sermons  are  upon  the  Sabbath.  The  text 
from  Isaiah  Iviii  14.  opens  a  wide  field  for  varied  and  com= 
manding  exhortation,  nor  to  our  preacher  has  it  been  extended 
in  vain.  With  the  following  passage,  and  especially  with  the 
latter  portion  of  it,  we  were  much  gratified. 

**  What,  then,  must  we  do  ?  We  are  instructed  by  the  third  con- 
dition of  the  text,  '  If  thou  call  the  Sabbath  a  delight.'  We  must 
love  Sunday,  in  order  to  observe  it.  For,  to  love  this  day,  is  to 
love  its  holy  occupations  :  and  what  we  truly  love,  we  shall  cheer- 
fully perform.  To  love  this  day,  is  to  love  that  God,  for  whose 
service  it  was  appointed.  And,  if  we  really  love  God,  we  shall 
delight  in  those  devotional  employments,  which  make  us  conscious 
of  his  presence;  in  that  spiritual  consecration  of  our  hearts  and 
minds,  which  will  raise  us  from  earth  to  heaven ;  from  thing*  hu- 
man, to  things  divine ;  from  things  perishable  to  things  immortal. 

"  Here,  Then,  is  a  test,  by  which  we  may  ascertain  our  religious 
condition.  Do  we  love  Sunday?  Do  we  love  it,  for  the  prayer, 
the  instruction,  the  pious  thoughts,  the  profitable  words,  the  cha- 
ritable deeds,  which  tbllow  in  its  train  ?  If  we  i]a,  we  may  enter- 
tain a  comfortable  hope,  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  preparation  for 
the  everlasting  sabbath  of  the  blest.  In  the  mansions  o!  our  Father, 
prayer,  and  praise,  and  holy  contemplation,  and  the  society  of  gio- 
ritied  spirits,  and  the  presence  of  the  great  God,  and  the  perform- 
ance of  his  good  pleasure,  and  the  ministraiion  of  mercy,  throughout 
worlds  and  sy."- terns  unknown  and  undiscovered,  shall  constiiute 
the  hiippiness  of  those  admitted  to  that  heavenly  rest.  Now,  each 
returning  sabba'h  affords  a  shadow  of  these  good  things  to  come. 
ylnd  it  is  certain,  that,  unless  tve  leliih  the  anticipation  uvon  earth,  -we 
shall  never  be  premredfor  the  rculiif  in  heaven.  He,  therefore,  and 
he  only,  is  the  safe  and  happy  man,  who  truly  calls  the  sabbath  a 
delight. 

But  here,  too,  there  is  necessity  for  caution.  The  fervour  of 
religious  feeling  may  remain,  when  the  purity  has  taken  flight:' and, 
in  devotional  exercises,  an  extreme,  but  unprofitable  tervour  may 
be  substituted  for  the  calm  and  holy  influence  of  undcfiled  religion. 
Such  was  the  case  of  the  unliappy  Balaam.  He  probably  began 
life  well.     He  certainly  manifested,  on  different  occasions,  an  ardent 
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feeling  of  r^igion.  And,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  he  retained 
that  feelirrg  to  the  last.  But  he  had  unfortunately,  and  it  woi.ld 
appear,  i'.recoverabl}',  made  ^llipwreck  of  rt'lii;ious  principle.  Now, 
it  is  bu'  too  certain,  that  many  in  the  Christian  world,  have  resem- 
bled fnis  unrighteous  prophet;  have  relished  the  excitements  of 
relig/on,  while  they  infringed  its  moral  obligations ;  have  brought 
thei^istlves  to  encourage  the  terrible  delusion,  that  an  ardour, 
perh^aps  wliolly  constitutional,  in  religious  acts,  may  atone  for 
vic'ous  habits,  vvilfully  uncorrected,  if  not  systematically  indulged. 
It  is  therefore  essential,  that  religious  feeling  be  sustained  by  reli- 
gious principle.  It  is  therefore  indispensable,  that  our  delight  in 
/he  sabbath  be  retrulated  by  the  fourth  condition  of  the  text ;  by  a 
/  rational  and  conscientious  persuasion,  that  it  is,  indeed,  •  the  holy 
of  the  Lord.' 

"  And  how  shall  we  evince  the  reality  of  this  persuasion  .'  As- 
suredly, by  no  other  means,  than  by  making  this  day  what  we  call 
it,  '  the  holy  of  the  Lord'  The  day  is,  indeed,  in  itself,  by  divine 
consecration,  a  holy  and  peculiar  day.  But  to  us,  it  will  become 
whatever  we  make  it ;  a  day  of  vice,  a  day  of  vanity,  a  da}'  of  list- 
lessness,  a  day  of  unprofitable  excitement,  or  a  dciy  of  proficiency 
in  that  holiness,  without  which,  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.  It  is  in 
this  last  sense  alone,  that  the  day  of  rest  can  b^e  to  us  a  day  of  reli- 
gion. With  lower  objects,  we  may  dcttive  ouF-cf^science :  with 
higher  flights,  we  may  amuse  our  imaginatiirn  But,  in  no  othei' 
maniier,  can  we  make  our  Sundays  promotive  of  God's  glory,  and 
our  own  salvation,  than  by  employing  them  as  opportunities,  for 
which  we  must  render  a  strict  account,  of  becoming,  through  divine 
assistance,  and  to  the  utmost  extent  of  our  powers,  pure,  as  God  is 
pure  ;  holy,  as  God  is  holy ;  perfect,  as  God  is  perfect."  P.  143. 

In  the  eighth  Sermon,  on  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures,  wiil 
be  found  much  aninuited  and  judicicus  txhortation.  Nor 
should  we  omit  to  mention,  with  particular  commendation, 
the  Sermon  which  iollcws  it,  ^br  £aster-day.  In  the  tenth, 
which  was  preached  lor  the  Magdalen  Asylum,  in  Dublin, 
Mr.  Jebb  gives  full  reins  to  his  eloquence ;  it  cannot  be  read, 
much  less  could  it  have  been  heard  without  the  best  and  the 
most  powerful  effect. 

The  two  concluding  Sermons  are  addressed  to  the  Clergy, 
having  been  delivered  at  an  ordaiation  and  at  a  visitation. 
They  are  evidently  composed  ander  a  severe  and  an  awful  sense 
of  the  duty  and  dignity  of  the  Christian  ministry.  There  is 
a  boldness  and  a  justness  iu  all  their  observations  on  the  sacer- 
dotal cliaracter  and 'office,  which  we  cannot  but  admire. 

"  Take  heed  unto  ihys^elf ;  that  thou  grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God-  On  this  caution,  will  depend  the  efficacy  of  thy  pastoral 
exertions.  Without  it,  a  clergyman,  niay,  indeed,  contribute  to 
the  civilization  of  outward  manners.     He  may  promote  the  tem- 
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poral  comfort  of  those  around  him.  He  may,  through  his  inslruc- 
tions,  produce  a  degiee  of  moral  reformation  in  his  parish.  But 
he  cannot  speak  witli  that  holy  Energy,  he  cannot  live  with  that 
simple,  unostentatious  piety,  which  have  ever  been  the  most 
effectual  •  means,  and  the  most  favoured  instruments,  of  ditFusing 
pure  and  undeiiled  religion.  And  how  may  God's  Spirit  be  grieved? 
The  answer  is  plain  and  obvious.  Not  merely  by  flagitiousness  of 
conduct,  but,  by  a  careless,  indolent,  unrel^ecting  secular  life  ;  by 
a  mind  halting  between  two  opinions,  anxious  to  unite  things  in 
their  nature  incompatible,  the  indulgences  of  worldly  pleasure,  and 
the  security  of  true  religion. 

*'  On  u.s,  my  brethren,  this  holy  vigilance  is  peculiarly  incum- 
bent. For,  may  it  not  be  said,  that  a  clergyman  of  our  Church 
is  providentially  placed  within  the  sphere  ol  God's  highest  attract 
tions?  i  hat  ooice  of  ordination,  by  which  he  is  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  a  divine  Master,  contains,  in  itself,  the  noblest  exempli- 
fication of  religion,  'i  hat  apostolic  Liturgy  which  he  reads,  unites 
in  almost  cx^ry  portion  of  it,  the  awful  majesty  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, with  the  winning  graces  of  the  New.  Those  sacramental 
services  in  which  he  ministers,  exhibit,  at  once,  a  rationality  which 
completely  satislies  the  judgement,  and  a  spirituality,  which  occu- 
pies and  elevates  the  imagination  and  affections.  These  are  amongst 
our  peculiar  privileges.  Whilst  those  duties,  which  place  a  minister 
of  our  Church,  in  common  with  all  other  ministers,  in  immediate 
contact  with  mortality,  evince  to  him  what  bitter  apprehensions 
commonly  terminate  a  life  of  sinfulness,  or  even  a  life  of  levity  ; 
and  the  scenes  of  humble  penitence,  of  holy  hope,  of  victorious  and 
triumphant  faith,  which  he  is  sometimes  happily  crlled  to  witness, 
aiford  a  practical  attestation  of  this  great  truth,  that  (iod's  gracious 
influences  are  then  most  fully  operative,  when  they  are  felt  to  be 
most  indispensably  needful.  And  these  altogether,  constitute  an 
assemblage  of  motives,  to  seriousness,  to  sobriety,  to  a  dedication 
of  his  v.'hole  heart,  which  can  surel}' be  resisted  by  no  conscien- 
tious minister,  by  no  good  man.  Woe,  then  to  those  pastors, 
if  such  there  be,  who  are  cold,  and  careless,  and  selfish,  and  secular, 
amidst  such  complicated  incitements  to  be  workers  together  with 
God  !  For,  unless  their  hearts  be  touched  ;  unless  they  turn  to  that 
path  which  they  have  avoided,  or  forsaken ;  unless  their  future 
devotedness  be  exemplary,  as  their  past  delinquency  has  been 
shameful,  no  common  condemnation,  no  ordinary  retribution,  will 
await  them  at  that  day."     P.  'J87. 

From  the  passages  which  we  have  ah-eady  transcribed,  our 
readers  will  easily  discover,  that  the  Sermons  before  us  are  no 
ordinary  compositions.  ^Ihey  are  not  intended  tor  specimens 
of  argumentative,  but  rather  of  hortatory  theology.  The 
lanoiiage  is  rich,  vigorous,  and  unaffected;  the  st\le  is  simple 
and  commanding'.  In  that  eloquence  which  both  proceeds 
from,  and  reaches  the  heart,  Mr.  Jebb  appears  to  possess  no 
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common  powers  ;  lie  writes,  like  a  man  who  is  in  earnest, 
who  has  deeply  studied  the  hopes  and  consolations  of  the 
Gospel  himseir,  and  strains  every  nerve  which  he  possesses,  to 
impart  them  to  others.  There  is  a  warmth  and  an  enthusiasm 
about  tliem  which  we  much  admire,  so  distinguished  as  it 
stands  in  every  essential  point,  from  the  feverish  convulsion 
of  a  heated  and  a  delusive  fanaticism.  So  wide  is  the  differ- 
ence between  them,  that  not  even  in  words  should  they  be 
thought  to  resemble,  especially  when  the  resemblance  may  be 
so  easily  avoided. 

Much  as  we  ai)prove  of  these  discourses,  we  must  not  be 
supposed  to  be  blmd  to  their  failings.  They  v  ill  be  admired 
by  the  scholar  and  the  theologian,  who  have  studied  the  most 
splendid  models  of  ancient  ecclesiastical  eloquence,  but  in 
nmny  perts  they  are  too  florid  for  common  use,  or  practical 
edification.  They  present  the  high  privileges  and  the  com- 
manding character  of  the  Gospel  in  the  most  glowing  colours, 
but  they  do  not  lead  the  mind  upwards  by  those  calm  per- 
suasions, and  those  gentler  gradations,  which  are  so  especially 
adapted  to  the  realities  of  life.  Mr.  Jebb  well  understands 
the  power  and  the  effect  of  his  heavenly  medicine,  but  he 
must  study  yet  more  deeply  the  hearts  and  dispositions  to 
which  it  is  to  be  applied. 

Each  Sermon  is  accompanied  by  notes,  many  of  which 
will  be  read  with  much  satisfaction  by  the  scholar  and  the 
divine.  Many  striking  passages  are  brought  together  from  the 
Fathers,  and  many  more  of  equal  excellence  referred  to. 
Among  these  we  lind  a  citation  or  two  from  a  modern  philo- 
sopher, which  in  any  work  strictly  Christian,  had  better  been 
omitted. 
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Ordnance,  or  Bat  ery,  with  Instructions  for  using  and  adjustinu'  theui.  Royal 
8vo.     .5s. 

A  Grammar  of  Music  :  to  which  are  prefixed,  Observations  explanatory  of  the 
Properties  and  Powers  of  Music  us  a  Science,  and  of  the  general  Scope  and 
Object  of  the  Work.     By  Thomas  Busby,  Mu.'-.  Doc.     8s. 


TO  COKRESPONDENTS. 

We  hav3  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Chandos  Leigli,  com- 
plaining- of  the  severity  v^ith  which  we  treated  his  poems,  in 
our  Keview,  of  April  last.  As  he  states  some  facts  not  men- 
tioned in  his  book,  we  think  it  no  more  than  right  to  let  Mr. 
C.  L.  have  the  benefit  of  his  own  explanation,  and  this  we 
cannot  better  accomplish,  than  by  availing  ourselves  of  Mr.  C. 
L.'s  permission,  to  make  his  letter  public. 

*'    TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    TFIE    BRITISH    CRITIC. 

«'  Sin,  Saturday  Evening,  June  2Q)th^  \S\^. 

"  It  is  with  mixed  feelings  of  regret  and  surprize  that  I  saw,  in 
the  British  Critic  Review  of  April  last,  an  attack  (and,  in  the 
opinion  of  those  who  know  me,  a  most  unmerited  one)  on  my  moral 
character.  The  writer  who  has  done  me  tlie  honour  of  criticising 
my  Poems,  has  accused  me  of  committing  offences  against  society. 
I  presume  that  hi-  grounds  his  accusations  up/m  particular  passages 
in  those  Poems  which  he  so  sweepingly  condemns.  The  obnoxious 
verses  upon  '  Conscience,'  were  never  intended  to  express  my  own 
opinions  or  feehngs.  They  were  extracted  from  an  unprinted  play, 
which  I  have  destroyed.  Tliey  were  put  into  the  mouth  of  a 
royal  villain.  The  ej^istle  of  '  Adonis  to  Chloe'  was  written  at  a 
very  early  age,  and  suggested  to  me  by  the  perusal  of  Pope's 
*  Eloisa  to  Abelard.'  The  various  love-verses  to  Emma,  &c.  were 
the  mere  efftisions  of  f.mcy,  and  it  is  difficult  to  write  verses  of  this 
description,  wh  .h  may  ba  altogether  innocent.  The  sin  is  in 
writing  them.  1  I'ope  your  candour  will  allow  this  communication 
to  be  inserted  in  your  next  ileview,  and  I  think  that  the  writer  of 
the  severe  strictures  upon  my  Poems,  wi(rht,  if  he  had  been  impar- 
tial, have  selected  some  \'ifw  passages,  which  he  might  have  intro- 
duced, as  a  set-off"  against  the  objectionable  parts,  which  I  do  not 

pretend 
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pretend  to  defendi  I  only  wish  you,  in  your  next  Review,  to.  do 
away  the  impref^sion  which  must  have  been  made  on  som* 
minds,  bv  the  critique  of  last  April,  and  which  must  have  been 
very  unfavourable  to  me. 

I  remain,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  Servant, 

CHANiios  Leigh," 
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